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Casi  toda  la  vida  suelen  gastar  al^unos  en  unos  especubtWot  raciociniot, 
en  que  detpuet,  no  Bolameate  de  anos,  sino  tambien  de  siglos,  concluyeo,  qoeta 
conicltttioa  aolo  m  probable,  j  qoe  el  partido  contrario  lo  niega  a  boca  llena.  Sn 
lot  panto*  mismoB  que  no  ettao  detcubiertos»  hay  algo  que  aprender,  6  ya  ptra 
no  predpitarse  eo  dar  por  cierto  a  lo  que  no  lo  es,  -^  poder  rebatir  al  tenierario ; 
6  p»C9  emplearse  en 'el  honoriiico.  detvelo  de  ver  si  it  descubren  initrumentof, 
con  que  se  puedk  uHlttar  al  publico.  H.  Florxx. 


Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden^  during  the  years  XSOB^ 
lS06y  1807,  Ji808.  By  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  2  vols.  pp. 
vol.  I.  315,  vo\.  II.  304,  4to.  with  41  coloured-  plates, 
51.  5s.  Phillips,  1809.  '* 

1 T  is  inij^ossible  to  take  up  a  new  work  without  feeling  some 
'^curto^  respecting  the  author,  especially  if  it  bears  the 
name  of  a  person  before  known  to  the  public.  Under  this 
momentary  impression  we  read  the  title  two  or  three  times,  AkI 
then  the  preface,  before  we  couM  persuade  ourselves  that  these 
volumes  were  really  writteMby  the  ingenious  artist  of  this 
naimey  who  was  so  often  advertised,  in  the  newspapers,  as  the 
husband  of  a  Russian  Princess,  and  a  knight  of  a  Russian 
order!  Such,  however,  is  the  fact ;  but  whether  this  English  son 
of  gesiius  has  been<the  dupe  of  Russian  duplicity,  or  the  sport 
•£  fortuile,  does  :  not  distinctly  appear.  In  the  preface,  it  is 
observed,  tbar  >^^he  has,  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  fate,  b^n 
already  so  brought  before  the  eye  of  the  public,  that  his*  his- 
tory IS  not  only '  well  known,  but  his  feelings  more  than 
guessed  at."  This,  and  the  other  observations  contained  in  a 
short  prej^ce,  are  .more  than  sufficient  to  apologise  for  the 
publication  of  these  amusing,,  letters.  But  we  cannot  helj^ 
tlunkiog  Mr.  P.  extremely  injudicious,  to  give  it  no  sef  er^r 
tarm,  for  announcing  in  a  kind  of  exulting,  melancholy  tone, 
N9. 131.    Fol.  33,  May,  1809.  A  \ 
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that  *' these  letten  were  addressed  to  a  friend,  to  one  vrhohad 
shared  his  thoughts  for  many  years ;  to  one  whose  merits  were, 
like  his  nusfortunes,  if^nite^  axui^  whose  youth  has  sunk 
blighted  to  the  girave  I'^ — to  Captain  I^enry  Caulfield,  of  mm.  ^ 
con.  notoriety!  It  is  imihaterial  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  and^surely  it  was  not  necessary,  as  an  a]>ology  for 
their  puhUQatjd|f  to  lt;i^g  Torwsgrd  .the  nf|jQie^of  a  man  whose 
best  frietid^  must 'wJ$h  it  in  eternal  oblivion. «  Waving,  how«> 
ever,  the  consideration  of  the  impropriety  and  weakness  of 
such  an  unnecessary  declaration,  we  are  not  displeased  to  have 
a  standard  by  which  we  can  estimate  .W.  P.'s  manner  of  cha- 
racterizing,.  or  more  properly  of  eulogizing  his  friends; for, 
if  th|s  ^^xags^  of  9  iiv^  coxowb,  who  could  rehearse  a 
part  of  a  play,  **  were  .  infinite,*'  what  must  be  those  of  a 
kussian  Priiice  ?  Yet  we  admit  to  the  utmost  extent  his 
excuse  for  the  apparent  egotism  and  v^mity,  which  may  appear 
in  the  confidential  communications  with  a  friend,  and  allow 
that  •  his  expressions  of  gratitude  ibr  the  •*  .Jcindnesses .  he 
received  A*om  persons  of  all  ranks,'*  sbciuld  not  draw  on, him 
the  imj>u)gff/in  of  extiavagant  vanity.  We  can  also  follow 
iiim  through  all  ^v&  traivels,  without  experiencing  much  dis- 
gust,, at  tl^  .frank  expr$ssi9n  of  his  unscientific  Feelings^  yet 
t6uld  have  wished  that  he  had  endeavoured  in  his  '*  travelling 
sketches,*'  pr  artist's  journal,  to  give  us  a  more  distinct  id^ 
6f  the  civil,  political,  and  commercial  institutions,  iu*eseht  po- 
pulation, geography,  natural  products,  and  of  the  genius  and 
ipirit  of  the  Russian  4>r  Moscovite  people.  His  ignorance  of  the 
Sltxssiaa  language,  tio  doubt,  disqualified  him  Ibr  acquiring  a  com* 
pteh«naive  and  accurate'  knowl^ge  of  their  real  charaaer  \  if, 
Ipde^dt  they  have  any  character,  which  we  very  much  doidit. 
Of  Itis  general  observations  the  reader  shall  judge. 
'  On  the  20th  of  August,  1805^  Mr.  K.  P.  embarked  for  Gron- . 
8ta(dt>  landed  at  Ekineur,  which  he  found  dirty  «nd  dis^gcee* 
able ;  took  a  sketch  of  Eliineur  castle  from  Hamlet's  gatdim ) 
translated  the  accc^nt  of  Amiettus,  (Shakespeare's  Hamkt^) 
froiq  Saxo  Grammattcus,  in  which  the  principal  incidents  in 
that  drama  are  related ;  cast  k  contemptuous  look  on  the  awft« 
Vard  Danish  soldiers,  and  retired  to  his  sfaipag^,  aidmiciay 
the  picturesque  coast  of  Denmark,  as  he  passed  along:  Ths 
fpUowing  anecdote  of  Lord  Nelson's  presence  of  mind  it 
rekted :  s 

"  In  the  midst  of  H^se  horrors,  surrounded  by  the  dying  ^nd  t&e 
dead,  the  British  Admiral  ordered  an  officer,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  go  oh  shore  widi  a  note  to  the  Crown  Prince.     It  eomaiued  i  pro- 


^Dsai  tb  iiis  ^ojai  HjjgWM  to  ac^viie^«  witbout  fartb^  ^e^yt  in 
the  pr(^>asitrons  of  theBntish  govemmient  j  not  only  to  put  t  stop  to 
tbe  present  ^fci^ion  of  blood  on  both  ardes.  |jpt  to  save  frorp  toUl 
d^tmction  Cbpi^nhs'l^en  and  its  'afsen*^^?,  .wliiph  be  would  otherwise 
fcvd  with  the  water.  Whilst  his  LdrdshiJ)  was  writing  with  all  the 
calmness  of  C  man  in  bis  study,  he  desired  Colonel  Stewart  to  send 
fonae  one  below  lor  a  light,  that  be  noight  seal  iiis  dispatch.  '  Colonel 
Stewart  dbeyed;  but  none  appearijog  with  a  candle,  when  Lord 
Nelicm  bud  iiedriy.  completed  bis  letter,  he  enquired  tbe  reason  of  6ach 
neg^ct^  and  fouii  |hat  iJie  boj^  wbo  ha4  been  seat^^r  it,  was  hiUed 
in  bis  way.  by  a  jcaip)on*^ot.  llie  order  was  Repeated :  upon  whkh 
Colonel  Stewart  pbi^rved,  '  Wb^  should  your  lordship  be  so  particti* 
lar  to  use  wax  !  why  npt  a  wafer"?  The  hurry  of  battle  will,  be  a 
taffident  apolpgy  for  the  yidlation  of  etiquette.  '  It  is  to  prove,  my 
friend/  replied  Lord,  Nelson,  '  that  we  are  in  no  hurry  j  tlial  this 
i^uest  is  not  dictated  by  fear,  or  a  wish,  oti  onr  part,  to  stop  the 
oarnage,  from  the  least  appn^hension  of  the  fate  of  this  day  to  us, 
that  I  am  thus  pattictilar.  Were  t  to  seal  my  letter  with  a  wafer,  it 
would  still  be  wet  when  it  reached  the  shore ;  it  would  speak  of  haste. 
Wax  is  not  the  act  of  an  instant  j  and  it  impresses  the  receiver  accord- 
ini^ly..*  Tbe  rcasooing  of  the  Admiral  was  duly  honoureii  by  tbe  result. 
Tbe  Dan^  acceded  to  bis  proposal,  aqd  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
tDc  consequence." 

On  tbe  12th  6f  September,  the  iuthor  landed  at  Cronstadt, 
where  the  nabtley  groups  and  pompous  ruins  of  the  p^ubli^ 
buildinga  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination,  not  y^ry 
fivoorable,  iildeedi  to  Kussia.  The  generous  Adn^iral  Hen- 
ticaoflTy,  Vlibse  humanity,  was .  so  heroically,  displayed  in  his 
treatnaent  of  the  English  merchants,  whoni  the  late  Ps^yl 
ordered  Into  the  country  in  the  midst  pf  winter,  is,  indeed^  ' 
inentibh^  with  inerited  approbation;  but  Mr.  P.  ^onnd  jhe 
hotels  iii  Pcftershiir^h  as  expensive  as  the  dearest  in  liopdon. 
without  half  their  comforts,  ^nd,  cQnseouently^  says  Uttle  .pf 
their  regukit|bns  or  entertainiiient.  The  Kazan  churcU, 
irhich  has  b^n  s6  many  years  in  erecting,  he  coosi4^x;$  as 
.  an  imitation  ahcl  rival  6t  the  great  cathedrals  of  Rome.sind  , 
Ldnd^.  The  ^coldmiis  in  the  inside  pf  the  chprch  ar^  de- 
igned to  begone  entire  stone,  52  feet  long,. highly  polished^ 
and  '*  siirmdunted  with  a  Corinthian  capital  richly  ^It  and 
Ir^bhed/'  .What  miserable  taste  to  gi/J such  a  fabric.  A. 
single  cpfutnii'  of  granite  in  one  p^iece  of  ^00  feet  jpng,.  is,  to 
.  be  erected  inf  frobt  pf  the  buildings  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  icTfour  or  five  years^  We  doubt  mych  the  practica- 
bility of  raising  i  i/pKd  column  of  600  feet  long ;  it  prppor7 
tionate,  -it  most  exceed  20  feet  tn  diameter,  andniis  woutd  l^ 
t  weight  not  easily  trinspdrted  ait  once.    The  gigantic   or 
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extravagant  seems  to  be  what  the  Russians  take  for  svbUmitff 
and  costliness  for  elegan^re,  as  exemplified  in  the  **  marble 
palace,''  inhabited  by  the  grand  Duke  Constant!  ne,  which  the 
author  considers  as  ^  the  most  expensive  and  least  admirable 
of  any  in  the  city."  .  To  the  same  disposition,  perhaps*  m^y 
be  ascribed  that  '^  spirit  of  extortion  so  common  at  Peters* 
burgh,  where  shop-keepers,  and  others  of  the  lower  order, 
make  a  practice  of  demanding  double  the  worth  of  their  com- 
modities/' The  author  excuses  them  by  observing,  that  **  in  an 
ignorant  people,  just  emerging  to  civilization,  we  see  covetous- 
ness  without  a  veil ;"  he  should  more  properly  have  said,  that 
all  classes  in  Russia  manquent  tajustesse  de  la  pensee^  and,  conse- 
quently, have  very  imperfect  notions  of  justice. 

It  is  natural  for  our  author  to  express  himself  rapturously  on 
the  arts,  and  to  admire  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the 
old  seaman *s  reverence  for  the  image  of  his  monarch ;  but 
Lord  Macartney,  who  examined  his  conduct  with  the  eye  of 
a  statesman,  found  less  to  admire  in  Peter's  character  than  Mr. 
P.  Of  the  "  Red  Palace,"  (so  called  from  its  colour,)  the 
residence  of  the  late  Paul,  it  is  said  to  be  covered  on  **  every 
corner,  frieze,  door,  window,  or  latticed  hole,"  with  the 
cypher  of  "P.  1st."  and  a  crown 5  and  these  letters  are  So' 
multiplied,  that  a  *'  person  once  attempted  to  count  them,  and 
left  off  perfectly  weary,  and  in  despair,  after  he  had  numbered 
8,000.*'  This  almost  staggers  belief  We  think  the  author 
should,  as  an  artist,  have  endeavoured  to  collect  some  parti- 
culars of  the  English  painter,  Robert,  whose  name  is  unknciwa 
in  this  country,  but  whose  **  landscapes  are  of  the  highest 
merit."  Tliis  was  the  more  necessary,  as  he  acknowledges 
that  60  pupils  in  the  •*  Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Arts,  seem  altogether  barren  of  that  talent  whicn  particularly 
points  towards  painting."  The  Portuguese  are  somewhat 
similar ;  they  have  no  talents  for  painting.  It  is  not  so  in 
sculpture;  and,  according  to  our  author,  the  Russians  have 
attained  considerable  penection  in  this  art.  The  statue  of  the 
Tauridean  Venus,  given  to  Peter  by  the  Pope,  is  in  some  re- 
spects preferred  by  Mr.  P.  to  that  of  the  Medicean  Venus. 
Of  this  admired  statue  the  author  had  designed  to  bring  a  cast 
with  him  to  England,  but.  "  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
left  Russia  obliged  hijn  to  leave  it  with  others  at  St.  Petersburgh.'* 
We  hope  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  retract  what  he  says, 
p.  58,  that  "  the  word  of  an  EngUshnjah  (in  Russia)  is  held  as 
sacred  as  the  bond  of  any  other  foreigner ;  and  the*^  veneration 
which  the  people  pay  to  the  nation  at  large,  is  most  emphatically, 
proved  by  the  friendship  they  evince  to  ev^ry  sul)jttct  of  Bri-v 
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taiDf  who  lands  on  their  shores/*  For  this  he  *^  finds  good 
in  every,  things"  and  when  speaking  of  the  side- walls  of  a 
aonastery,  which  were  *^  gaily,  painted  with  red  and  yellow 
in  arches  and  pillars,  a  taste  that  was  early  prevalent  in  Russian 
cities/*  he  observes,  "  strange  as  such  a  fancy  appears  to  us^ 
1  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  relief  to  the  eye,  during  the 
long  season  of  a  northern  winter,  when  every  object  is  clothed 
m  one  mass  of  white  for  so  many  months." 

It  appears  that  the  respect  paid  by  the  late  Paul  to  his 
father's  reniainsy  which  he  caused  to  be  buried  in  the 
cemetry  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  singular  punishment  of 
making  two  of  his  murderers  watch  the  coffin  night  and 
day  dvamg  three  weeks*  originated  rather  in  hostility  towards 
his  mother  than  respect  to  his  fiather.  Alexander  is  praised 
as  being  far  removed  from  such  emotions ;  but  not  a  word  is 
said  of  his  incorporating  a  part  of  the  Russian  territory  with*, 
his  empire,  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  his  servility  to 
France.  Alexander's  change,  iiideed,  from  good  to  evil,  seems 
almost  as  precipitate  as  that  of  Vladimir,  the  escablisher  of 
Chxistianity  in  Russia,  from  evil  to  good. 

"  Mark  how  strong  is  the  difference  between  Vladimir  pagan,  and 
Vladtmir  christian.  In  the  early  part  of  his  sway,  while  as  Grand* 
Prince  he  was  carrying  conquest  to,  the  rery  extrenniies  of  Russia,  he 
r«olved  to  return  tlianks  to  the  savage  gods  of  his  country  for  the 
victory  granted  to  his  arms,. by  sacrificing  on  their  altars  the  prisoners  . 
whom  be  had  taken  during  the  war.  His  courtiers^  still  more  barba- 
'  rous  in  their  piety,  were  not  content  with  the  smoking  blood  of  so 
many  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but  they  told  Vladimir  ihat  a  victim 
selected  from  amongst  his  own  people,  would  greatly  enhance  the 
homage  paid  to  the  propitious  deities.  He  approved  the  hint,  and 
pitched  on  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  venerable  christian,  and  pro- 
fessing the  same  faith.  The  unhappy  father  refused  to  yield  up  the 
victim.'*  The  monarch,  enraged  at  what  he  deemed  sacrilege,  and  at  his 
commands  being  disputed,  ordered  the  doors  of  the  house  to  be* 
forced.  He  was  obeyed  ;  and  the  father  and  son  furiously  immolated 
10  each  other*!i  arms.  Not  satisfied  with  this  diaholichl  rile,  Vladimir 
ordered  the  number  of  idols  to  be  increased  in  the  city  of  Kief  j  and 
erected  a  new  and  superb  statue  to  the  goddess  Ferune,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Novgorod.  Soon  after  those  heathen  acts  a  Greek  sage 
appeared  at  hiscour^  ;  and  gaining  his  ear,  in  a  \ery  impressive  man- 
ner so  discoursed  of  th^  truth  of  the  christian  di-^  pen  sat  ion,  reasoning 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  that  tha 
Monarch  trembled,  declared  his  faith  in  what  he  heard,  and  following  ' 
the  holy  man  to  the  font,  received  the  name  of  Basilius,  and  '  leaving 
in  the  sacred  water  the  leprosy  with  which  his  vices  had  covered  hii]i, 
came  forth  a  character  as  pure  as  infancy.*'    ludeed  the  change  which  ' 
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extravagant  seems  to  be  what  the  Russians  take  for  subUmttji 
and  costliness  for  elegan(;e>  as  exemplified  in  the  '*  marble 
palace/*  inhabited  by  the  gnnd  Doke  Constantine,  which  the 
author  considers  as  ^  the  most  expensive  and  least  admirable 
of  any  in  the  city."  .  To  the  same  disposition,  perhaps^  m9^j 
be  ascribed  that  *^  spirit  of  extortion  so  common  at  Peters* 
burgh>  where  shop-keepers,  and  others  of  the  lower  orderf 
make  a  practice  of  demanding  double  the  worth  of  their  com- 
modities." The  author  excuses  them  by  observing,  that  **  in  an 
ignorant  people,  just  emerging  to  civilization,  we  see  covetous- 
ness  without  a  veil  ;'*  he  should  more  properly  have  said,  that 
all  classes  in  Russia  manquent  tajuitesse  de  la  pemecy  and,  conse- 
quently, have  very  imperfect  notions  of  justice. 

It  is  natural  for  our  author  to  express  himself  rapturously  on 
the  arts,  and  to  admire  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the 
old  seaman's  reverenee  for  the  image  of  his  monarch ;  but 
Lord  Macartney,  who  examined  his  conduct  with  the  eye  of 
a  statesman,  found  less  to  admire  in  Peter's  character  than  Mr. 
P.  Of  the  "  Red  Pahice,"  (so  called  from  its  colour,)  the 
residence  of  the  late  Paul,  it  is  said  to  be  covered  cm  **  every 
corner,  frieze,  door,  window,  or  latticed  hole,**  with  the 
cypher  of  "P.  1st."  and  a  crown  j  and  these  letters  are  so' 
multiplied,  that  a  ^^  person  once  attempted  to  count  them,  and 
left  off  perfectly  weary,  and  in  despair,  after  he  had  numbered 
8,000."  This  almost  staggers  belief  We  think  the  author 
should,  as  an  artist,  have  endeavoured  to  collect  some  parti- 
culars of  the  English  painter,  Robert,  whose  name  is  unknowm 
in  this  country,  but  whose  '^  landscapes  are  of  the  highest 
merit."  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  he  acknowledges 
that  60  pupils  in  the  *^  Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Arts,  seem  altogether  barren  of  that  talent  which  particularly 
points  towards  painting."  The  Portuguese  are  somewhat 
similar ;  they  have  no  talents  for  painting.  It  is  not  so  in 
sculpture;  and,  according  to  our  author,  the  Russians  have 
attained  considerable  perfection  in  this  art.  The  statue  of  the 
Tauridean  Venus,  given  to  Peter  by  the  Pope,  is  in  some  re- 
spects preferred  by  Mr.  P.  to  that  of  the  Medicean  Venus. 
Of  this  admired  statue  the  author  had  desigiied  to  bring  a  cast 
with  him  to  England,  but.  "  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
left  Russia  obliged  hipi  to  leave  it  with  others  at  St.  Petersburglu* 
.  We  hope  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  retract  what  he  says, 
p.  58,  that  ^'  the  word  of  an  Englishn^an  (in  Russia)  is  held  as 
sacred  as  the  bond  of  any  other  foreigner ;  and  the'  veneration 
which  the  people  pay  to  the  nation  at  large,  is  most  emphatically. 
proved  by  the  friendship  they  evince  to  ever)-  sul)jwct  of  Bri-; 
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ttm,  who  lands  on  their  shoret."  For  this  he  **  finds  good 
in  every  thing,''  and  when  speaking  of  the  side-walls  of  a 
aonasterjy  w]uch  were  **  gaily,  painted  with  red  and  yellow 
in  arches  and-  pillars,  a  taste  that  was  early  prevalent  in  Russian 
cities,**  he  observes,  **  strange  as  such  a  fancy  appears  to  us, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  relief  to  the  eye,  during  the 
long  season  of  a  northern  winter,  when  every  object  is  clothed 
in  one  mass  of  white  for  so  many  months." 

It  appears  that  the  respect  paid  by  the  late  Paul  to  his 
father  s  remain^  which  he  caused  to  be  buried  in  the 
cemetry  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  singular  punishment  of 
making  two  of  his  murderers  watch  the  coffin  night  and 
day  during  three  weeks,  originated  rather  in  hostility  towards 
his  mother  than  respect  to  his  father.  Alexander  is  praised 
as  being  far  removed  from  such  emotions ;  but  not  a  word  is 
said  of  his  incorporating  a  part  of  the  Russian  tprritory  withk 
his  empire,  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  his  servility  to 
France.  Alexander's  change,  indeed,  from  good  to  evil,  seems 
almost  as  precipitate  as  that  of  Vladimir,  the  establisher  of 
Christianity  in  Russia,  from  evil  to  good. 

"  Mark  how  strong  is  the  di/Terence  between  Vladimir  pagan,  and 
Vladimir  christian.  In  the  early  part  of  his  sway,  while  as  Grand* 
Prince  he  was  carrying  conquest  to,  the  very  extremities  of  RusHJa,  he 
reserved  to  return  thanks  to  the  savage  gods  of  his  country  for  the 
victory  granted  to  his  arms,,  by  sacrificing  on  their  altars  the  prisoners  . 
whom  he  bad  taken  during  the  war.  Hi<<  courtiers,  still  more  barba- 
rous in  their  piety,  were  not  content  with  the  smoking  blood  ot  so 
many  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but  they  told  Vladimir  that  a  victim 
selected  from  amongst  his  own  people,  would  greatly  enhance  the 
homage  paid  to  the  propitious  deities.  He  approvei)  the  hint,  and 
pitched  on  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  venerahle  christian,  and  pro-  • 
fessing  the  same  faith.  The  unhappy  father  rtrfused  to  yield  up  the 
victim. ''.The  monarch,  enraged  at  what  he  detuned  sacrilege,  and  at  his 
commands  being  disputed,  ordered  the  doors  of  the  house  to  be 
forced.  He  was  obeyed  ;  and  the  father  and  son  t'uriousi}  immolated 
In  each  other's  arms.  Not  satisfied  with  this  dialiolical  rite,  Vladimir 
ordered  the  number  of  idols  to  be  increased  in  the  city  of  Kief;  and 
erected  a  new  and  superb  statue  to  the  goddess  Perune,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Novgorod.  Soon  after  those  heathen  acts  a  Greek  £nge 
appeared  at  his  court  ;  and  gaining  his  ear,  iu  a  very  imprc:.  ive  man- 
ner so  discoursed  of  tlfr'  truth  of  the  cliristian  dispensation,  reasoning 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  that  tha 
Monarch  trembled,  declared  his  faith  in  what  he  heard,  and  lullowing  ' 
the  holy  man  to  the  font,  received  the  name  of  Basilius,  and  '  leaving 
in  the  sacred  water  the  leprosy  with  which  his  vices  bad  covered  hii)], 
«ame  forth  a  character  as  pure  as  infancy."    ludeed  the  change  which  ' 
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extravagant  seems  to  be  what  the  Russians  take  for  sublimttji 
and  costliness  for  elegance,  as  exemplified  in  the  '*  marble 
palace/'  inhabited  by  the  grand  Doke  Constantine^  which  the 
author  considers  as  ^  the  most  expensive  and  least  admirable 
of  any  in  the  city."  .  To  the  same  disposition,  perhaps^  va^j 
be  ascribed  that  **  spirit  of  extortion  so  common  at  Peters* 
burghy  where  shop-keepers,  and  others  of  the  lower  order» 
make  a  practice  of  demanding  double  the  worth  of  their  com- 
modities." The  author  excuses  them  by  observing,  that  "  in  an 
ignorant  people,  just  emerging  to  civilization,  we  see  covetous- 
ness  without  a  veil ;"  he  should  more  properly  have  said,  that 
all  classes  in  Russia  manquent  tajustesse  de  la  penste,  and,  conse- 
quently, have  very  imperfect  notions  of  justice. 

It  is  natural  for  our  author  to  express  himself  rapturously  on 
the  arts,  and  to  admire  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the 
old  seaman *s  reverence  for  the  image  of  his  monarch;  but 
Lord  Macartney,  who  examined  his  conduct  with  the  eye  of 
a  statesman,  found  less  to  admire  in  Peter's  character  than  Mr. 
P.  Of  the  "  Red  Palace,"  (so  called  from  its  colour,)  the 
residence  of  the  late  Paul,  it  is  said  to  be  covered  on  **  every 
corner,  friezej  door,  window,  or  latticed  hole,**  with  the^ 
cypher  of  "P.  1st"  and  a  crown;  and  these  letters  are  so 
multiplied,  that  a  '^  person  once  attempted  to  count  them,  and 
left  off  perfectly  weary,  and  in  despair,  after  he  had  numbered 
8,000."  This  almost  staggers  belief  We  think  the  author 
should,  as  an  artist,  have  endeavoured  to  collect  some  parti- 
culars of  the  English  painter,  Robert,  whose  name  is  unknbwm 
in  this  country,  but  whose  **  landscapes  are  of  the  highest 
merit."  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  he  acknowledges 
that  60  pupils  in  the  **  Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Arts,  seem  altogether  barren  of  that  talent  which  particularly 
points  towards  painting."  The  Portuguese  are  somewhat 
similar ;  they  have  no  talents  for  painting.  It  is  not  so  in 
sculpture;  and,  according  to  our  author,  the  Russians  have 
attained  considerable  perfection  in  this  art.  The  statue  of  the 
Taiiridean  Venus,  given  to  Peter  by  the  Pope,  is  in  some  re- 
spe^s  preferred  by  Mr.  P.  to  that  of  the  Medicean  Venus. 
Of  this  admired  statue  the  author  had  desigjied  to  bring  a  cast 
with  him  to  England,  but.  **  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
left  Russia  obliged  hip  to  leave  it  with  others  at  St.  Petersburgh.** 
We  hope  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  retract  what  he  says, 
p.  58,  that  ^'  the  word  of  an  Englishoiah  (in  Russia)  is  held  as 
sacred  as  the  bond  of  any  other  foreigner ;  and  the'^  veneration 
which  the  people  pay  to  the  nation  at  large,  is  most  emphatically. 
proved  by  the  friendship  they  evince  to  ev^ry  sul>jv;ct  of  Bri% 
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tiin>  who  lands  on  their  shoret."  For  this  he  **  finds  good 
b  every  thing,''  and  when  speaking  of  the  side- walls  of  a 
aonastery,  which  were  **  gaily,  painted  with  red  and  yellow 
in  arches  and  pillars,  a  taste  that  was  early  prevalent  in  Russian 
cities,**  he  observes,  **  strange  as  such  a  fancy  appears  to  us, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  relief  to  the  eye,  during  the 
long  season  of  a  northern  winter,  when  every  object  is  clothed 
in  one  mass  of  white  for  so  many  months.'* 

It  appears  that  the  respect  paid  by  the  late  Paul  to  his 
father's  remain^  which  he  caused  to  be  buried  in  the 
cemetry  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  singular  punishment  of 
making  two  of  his  murderers  watch  the  coffin  night  and 
day  during  three  weeks,  originated  rather  in  hostility  towards 
his  mother  than  respect  to  hb  father.  Alexander  is  praised 
as  being  far  removed  from  such  emotions ;  but  not  a  word  is 
said  of  his  incorporating  a  part  of  the  Russian  tprritory  withw 
his  empire,  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  his  servility  to 
France.  Alexander's  change,  indeed,  from  good  to  evil,  seeniis 
almost  as  precipitate  as  that  of  Vladimir,  the  establisher  of 
Christianity  in  Russb,  from  evil  to  good. 

"  Mark  how  strong  is  the  difference  between  Vladimir  pagan,  and 
Vladimir  christian.  In  the  early  part  of  his  sway,  while  hs  Grand* 
Prince  he  was  carrying  conquest  to,  the  very  extremities  uf  Russia,  he 
resolved  to  return  tlianks  to  the  savage  gods  of  his  country  for  the 
victory  granted  to  his  arms,,  by  sacrificing  on  their  altars  the  prisoners 
whom  he  had  taken  during  the  war.  Ht^  courtiers,  still  more  barba- 
-  rous  in  their  piety,  were  not  content  with  the  smoking  blood  ot  so 
many  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but  they  told  Vladimir  that  a  victim 
selected  from  amongst  his  own  people,  would  greatly  enhance  the 
homage  paid  to  the  propitious  deities.  He  a'pprovei)  the  hint,  and 
pitched  on  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  venerable  christian,  and  pro- 
fessing the  same  faith.  The  unhappy  father  refused  to  yield  up  the 
victim.^  The  monarch,  enraged  at  what  he  deemed  sacrilege,  and  at  his 
commands  being  disputed,  ordered  the  doors  of  the  house  to  be* 
forced.  He  was  obeyed  ;  and  the  father  and  son  furiously  immolated 
in  each  other's  arms.  Not  satisfied  with  this  dia')olichl  riie,  Vladimir 
cn'dered  the  number  of  idols  to  be  increased  in  the  city  of  Kief;  and 
erected  a  new  and  superb  statue  to  the  goddess  Perune,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Novgorod.  Soon  after  those  heathen  acts  a  Greek  sage 
appeared  at  his  court  ;  and  gaining  his  ear,  in  a  wr}'  imprci.  ive  man- 
ner so  discoursed  of  tiff*  truth  of  the  christian  di*^^  pen  sal  ion,  reasoning 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  that  tha 
Monarch  trembled,  declared  his  faith  in  what  he  heard,  and  loHowing 
the  holy  man  to  the  font,  received  the  name  of  Basilius,  and  '  leaving 
Id  the  sacred  water  the  leprosy  with  which  his  vices  had  covered  hini, 
came  forth  a  character  as  pure  as  infancy."    Indeed  the  change  which  * 
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extravagant  seems  to  be  what  the  Russians  take  for  sublimitfi 
and  costliness  for  elegance,  as  exemplified  in  the  *•  marble 
palace/'  inhabited  by  the  grand  Doke  Constant) ne,  which  the 
author  considers  as  **  the  most ,  expensive  and  least  admirable 
of  any  in  the  city."  .  To  the  same  disposition,  perhaps^  m^y 
be  ascribed  that  *^  spirit  of  extortion  so  common  at  Peters* 
burgh,  where  shop-keepers,  and  others  of  the  lower  order, 
make  a  practice  of  demanding  double  the  worth  of  then*  com- 
modities." The  author  excuses  them  by  observing,  that  "  in  an 
ignorant  people,  just  emerging  to  civilization,  we  see  covetous- 
ness  without  a  veil ;"  he  should  more  properly  have  said,  that 
all  classes  in  Russia  manquetit  iajustesse  de  la  penseey  and,  conse- 
quently, have  very  imperfect  notions  of  justice. 

It  is  natural  for  our  author  to  express  himself  rapturously  oii 
the  arts,  and  to  admire  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the 
old  seaman's  reverenee  for  the  image  of  his  monarch ;  but 
Lord  Macartney,  who  examined  his  conduct  with  the  eye  of 
a  statesman,  found  less  to  admire  in  Peter's  character  than  Mr. 
P.  Of  the  "  Red  Palace,"  (so  called  from  its  colour,)  the 
residence  of  the  late  Paul,  it  is  said  to  be  covered  on  **  every 
corner,  frieze,  door,  window,  or  latticed  hole,**  with  the 
cypher  of  "P.  1st."  and  a  crown 5  and  these  letters  are  so 
multiplied,  that  a  ^^  person  once  attempted  to  count  them,  and 
left  off  perfectly,  weary,  and  in  despair,  after  he  had  numbered 
8,000.*'  This  almost  staggers  belief.  We  think  the  author 
should,  as  an  artist,  have  endeavoured  to  collect  some  parti** 
culars  of  the  English  painter,  Robert,  whose  name  is  unknowm 
in  this  country,  but  whose  **  landscapes  are  of  the  highest 
merit."  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  he  acknowledges 
that  60  pupils  in  the  ^  Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Arts,  seem  altogether  barren  of  that  talent  which  particularly 
points  towards  painting."  The  Portuguese  are  somewhat 
similar ;  they  have  no  talents  for  painting.  It  is  not  so  in 
sculpture;  and,  according  to  our  author,  the  Russians  have 
attained  considerable  perfection  in  this  art.  The  statue  of  the 
Tauridean  Venus,  given  to  Peter  by  the  Pope,  is  in  some  re- 
spects preferred  by  Mr.  P.  to  that  of  the  Medicean  Venus. 
Of  this  admired  statue  the  author  had  desigjied  to  bring  a  cast 
with  him  to  England,  but.  '*  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
left  Russia  obliged  him  to  leave  it  with  others  at  St.  Petersburgh." 
We  hope  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  retract  what  he  says,. 
p.  58,  that  ^'  the  word  of  an  Englishn^aii  (in  Russia)  is  held  as 
sacred  as  the  bond  of  any  other  foreigner ;  and  the  veneration 
which  the  people  pay  to  the  nationat  large,  is  most  emphatically. 
proved  by  the  friendship  they  evince  to  every  sul)jcct  of  Bri-v 
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tm,  who  kuub  on  their  shoret."  For  this  he  *<  finds  good 
in  every  thing*''  and  when  speaking  of  the  side- walls  of  a 
aonasterjy  which  were  **  gaily,  painted  with  red  and  yellow 
m  arches  and>  pillars,  a  taste  that  was  early  prevalent  in  Russian 
cities,**  he  observes,  "  strange  as  such  a  fancy  appears  to  us, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  relief  to  the  eye,  during  the 
long  season  of  a  northern  winter,  when  every  object  is  clothed 
in  one  mass  of  white  for  so  many  months.** 

It  appears  that  the  respect  paid  by  the  late  Paul  to  his 
father *s  remain^  which  he  caused  to  be  buried  in  the 
cemetry  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  singolar  punishment  of 
making  two  of  his  murderers  watch  the  coffin  night  and 
day  during  three  weeks,  originated  rather  in  hostility  towards 
his  mother  than  respect  to  his  father.  Alexander  is  praised 
as  being  far  removed  from  such  emotions ;  but  not  a  word  is 
said  of  his  incorporating  a  part  of  the  Russian  tprritory  withw 
hb  empire,  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  his  servility  to 
France.  Alexander's  change,  indeed,  from  good  to  evil,  seems 
almost  as  precipitate  as  that  of  Vladimir,  the  establisher  of 
Christiamty  in  Rus^,  from  evil  to  good. 

"  Mark  how  strong  is  the  difference  between  Vladimir  pagan,  and 
Vladimir  christian.  In  the  early  part  of  his  sway,  while  »s  Grand* 
Prince  he  was  carrying  conquest  to,  the  very  extremities  of  Russia,  he 
resolved  to  return  thanks  to  the  savage  gods  of  his  country  for  the 
victory  granted  to  his  arms,,  by  sacrificing  on  their  altars  the  prisoners 
whom  he  had  taken  durii^  the  war.  Hi-«  courtiers^  still  more  harba- 
-  rous  in  their  ptety«  were  not  content  with  the  smoking  blood  ot  so 
maiiy  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but  they  told  Vladimir  that  a  victim 
selected  from  amongst  his  own  people,  would  greatly  enhance  the 
homage  paid  to  the  propitious  deities.  He  approved  (he  hint,  and 
pitched  on  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  venerahle  christian,  and  pro- 
fessing the  same  faith.  The  unhappy  faiher  refused  to  yield  up  the 
victim.'' The  monarch,  enraged  at  what  he  deemed  sacrilege,  and  at  his 
commands  t>eing  disputed,  ordered  the  doors  of  the  house  to  be 
forced.  He  was  obeyed  ;  and  the  father  and  son  furiously  iiiimolated 
10  each  other's  arms.  Not  satisfied  with  this  diahoHca)  rile,  Vladimir 
ordered  the  number  of  idols  to  be  increased  in  the  city  of  Kief  j  and 
erected  a  new  and  superb  statue  to  the  goddess  Perune,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Novgorod.  Soon  after  those  heathen  acts  a  Greek  sage 
appeared  at  hiscour^  ;  and  gaining  his  ear,  in  a  very  imprcs.ive  man- 
ner so  discoursed  of  tlfc  truth  of  the  cliiistian  dispensation,  reasoning 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  that  tha 
Monarch  trembled,  declared  his  faith  in  what  he  heard,  and  .c41owing  ' 
the  holy  man  to  the  font,  received  the  name  of  Basilius,  and  '  leaving 
in  the  sacred  water  the  leprosy  with  which  his  vices  bad  covered  hiip> 
•ame  forth  a  character  as  pure  as  infancy.*'    Indeed  the  change  which  ' 
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took  place  in  him  from  that  hour,  seenis  almost  mirac^lou^.*  He  bn^cf 
d&«m  the  idols  throughout  the  empire/  He  pUt  'away  hi^  wives  an^ 
concubines,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  and  adhered'  t<>  tH0 
Princess  Anna  alone,  the  christian  ludj  whom  he  had  brotight  froot 
Constantinople.  He  founded  churches  and  schools  -,  built  ciUea  y  and 
drawing  the  tarnishing  savages  from  llieir  huts  and  Wild  pOrsuN« 
planted  them  in  these  new  dweilingT>/  under  the  tuition  of  holy  men;' 
and  ibp  protection  of  his  choicest  ofBcers.  Even  his  prisoners,  instead 
of  being  sacrificed  to  bloody  idols^  were  sent  to  people  the  wastes  ot 
his  empire.  Every  way  he  conducted  himself  not 'only  as  a  soverejgq' 
who  consulted  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  but  as  one  whb  considered 
all  mankind  as  his  brethren.  Oti  great  festivals  iie  entertained  it  his^ 
oWn  cost  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital  :  and  to  them  who,  ttpttk' 
disease  or  infirhiiiy,  could  not  attend  the  ppblic  tiables,iie  sent  i' 
plentiful  repast  to  f  heir  owii  homes.  But  even  in  cases  of  blood,  4vlS0i| 
We  might  have  su[>[A>sed  that  the  sanguinary  sceoes  to  which  he  had 
so  long  been  accustomed,  must  akogetlier  have  Uunted  bis  fieelinga 
of  compassion,  we  find  that  here  too  tl^e  religion  of  mercy  had  pei^ 
trated  his  heart,  Beingjoue  day  called  Vipon  to  pass,  sentence* for  t|i0. 
immediate  execution  of  a  notorious  robber,  he  exclaimed  with,  roucl^ 
emotion^  *  yfhai  am  I^  that  I  should  condemn  fi  feUow-creaturp  tq 
death !" 

The  author's  account  of  the  Russian  worship  of  saints  aD4 
images  is  very  sifiiilai^  tb  that  which  we  lately  extracted  fi^osiv. 
£6rd  Macartney's  life.  On  their  defipnce  of  images  in  churclieSji 
he  makes  the.  foUofving  judicious  obserya^ionSji  which  w«). 
earnestly  recoin^end  to  the  serio^s  pei^aJi  of  pur  popUH 
brethren: 

"  They  do  not  place  the  ima^e  or  picture  before  the  eyes  of  t|i^ 
congregation  to  be  worshipped  as  the  visible  presetice  ^  but  merely  at, 
a  remembrancer,  an  awakener  of  the  afTeptibns  towards  the  heavei^ly 
beings  of  which  they  are  similitudes.  So  far  the  explanation  is  |;pod. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  foimd  fault  with  in  the  aiin  of  the  fathers  whq 
constituted  these  usages,  buf  ihie  means  i^re  dangerous.  The  enfa'ght- 
ehed  mind  understands  the  simplicity  of  Christianity,  and  takes  thfi 
rites  of  the  church  as  they  were  intended.  Not  so  the  ignorant  boor  : 
accustomed  to  examine  things  more  by  impressions  on  his  senises,  thaii 
with  the  touchstone  of  reason,  he  «innot  long  think  that  ''power 
belongeth  to  God  alone,!*  when  he  isliourly  on  his '  knees  to  invoke 
the  mediation  of  a  Saiiit.  And  how  can  his  soul  continue  to  seek  tb^ 
invisible  Father,  when  he  finds  his  image  in  the  temple,  surrounded 
by  prostrate  devotees^  and  adorned  with  all  the  g6lden  decorations  oif 
the  most  costly  dedications?  Removed  frpm  the  presence  of  thif 
graven  deity,  where  does  bethink  are  the  '  eyes  which  »re  too  pure  to 
behold  iniquity  ?*  He  has  seen  them  closed  up  within  the  walls  of 
sofrie  consecrated  building  ;  and  fearless  of  observation,  is  ready  to. 
•mbrace  the  £rs(  temptation  that  crosses  his  path.    The  reijgioQ 
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ubieb  Mr m  spirit  omttkme  happDf  a€l«ct  tlie  oondoct  of  miin.  It 
ijlfikoi  al  ifae  jrooi  of  aU  evil,  Ibr  it  not  only  commands  you  to '  cietoiie' 
thftlietrt  sod  Bottbe  garments,  but  aslraresyou  tbat  God  is  nieith«r' 
confined  to  tenple,  earth,  oor  heaven,  but  pervades  the  whohe  unM 
vm^i  and  mth  W  all-seeing  eye  searcfa^b  the  d^ths  of  mMa. 
Viewipg  thiiigi  ID  this  light;  if  it  requisite  to  hav^  images  ci 
woqd  and  of  gold«o  remind  as  of  the  omntpreseiit  attd  all-gracioatr 
Erovidenoe !" 

The  Greek  church  has  seven  mysteries^  only  one  of  which 
is.  peculiar  to  it)  that  ia^  the  chn^m  w  sacred  unctioDy  performed: 
after  th^  iiQiioicsaiaii  at  baptismi  and  servea  as  a  kind  of  con* 

*'  The  chrism  or  sacred  unction  is  tjie  next  rit^.  It  is  considered. as 
the  sealing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^  and  answers  (o  conBrmdtioo  in  the 
church  oTKoroe.  It  immediately  follows  the  immersion  at  baptism, 
when  the^  pri^t' anoints  the  child  or  proselyte  on  the  principal  parts  of: 
the  body^  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Seven  days  after  the  application 
of  this  consecrated  unction,  the  votary  goes  through  tbci  oerei&aay' 
of  ablutjon  j  arid  is  now  preps^'ed  for  the  cbnclQc^n£,nte»  called  that# 
of  tlie  tonsorel  Simeon  of  Tiiessalonica  gives  us  this  eatpltfiation  oC 
the'msutui^on, 

*'  '  Aftier  the  chrism,  that  is  the  holy  unctlop*  tfae^  hair  of  the 
^rson*s  hea4  is; shorn  in  the  form  of  the  cross  ;  beoiuse  he  then  has 
Christ  {oif  his  head :  and  because  it  is  proper  to  piray  uncovered  as  Paul 
teaches,  '  llie  tonsure  is  also  a  sign  or  mark,  being  cut  cross- ways,, 
that  alt  vain  anld  superfluous' thoushu  are  from  that  time  to  be  cut  oC 
For  this  reasoii  monks  are  entire^  shorn  \  and  it  bec<Mneth  a  faithful 
christian  to  divorce  himself  from  every  thing  superfluous  and  not 
absolutely  nece|!i6ary.  Besides  which,  the  hair  isofiered  by  the  baptized 
person  toChrist>  as  a  sort  of  first  fruits,  oi:  the  sacrifice  of  his  body ; 
the  fa^nr  t)einj^  as  it  were  the  exhalatioa  of  the  whole  body :  the  chief 
priest  therefore  does  not  careleasly  tMow  it  away^  but  lays  it  apart  in. 
a'sacrted'place.**'  i 

'^  In  tl^e  preparation  of  the  eucharist,  warm  watbr  is  mixed  with  the 
wine.  Laymen  receive  the  bread  sopped  in  the  cup.  Rather  a  strange 
us^ge  !  as  it  seems  to  cl^ss  them  with  the  deceiver  Judas,  who  was  the 

only  one  of  the  Apostles  to  whom  Jesus  gave  tne  sop,     * and 

wh^n  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot  >  and  after, 
the  sop,  Satan  entered  into  nim.*     St  John,  chap.  13,  verses  26,  27* 
7^  clergy'  tak^  the  elements  separate.      Predestination  is  an  article  of 
tfeCN^K  church  :  and  its  \yriters  defend  the  principle  on  the  pre* 
scienbe  of  the  divine  nature.     Prayers  for  the  dead  are  admitted,  but 
ndt^om  any  idea  of  purgatory,  or  dogmatical  notions  of  the  state  ofv 
their  souls.     Hence  it  may  be  considered  more  as  a  tribute  of  tender- 
ness towat4s  the  departed  friend,  and  an  awful  reminder  of  our  own 
mbrtality,  than  any  established  rite.    Pn  similar  grounds,  regard  Jia 
paid  to  th^a  relics  of  hol^ peisqns  :  but,  as  in  the  case  of  images,^  tji^ : 
original  sentimbut  is  im>  frequently  lost  in  blind  superstition.    Supere« 
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rogation,  indulgeocieSj  •  and  dispen^tions,  arer  utterly  disaUowed  iiT 
this  church .  Aod  as  i  t  does  not»  like  the  Romish ,  a&same  infallibtHty , 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  religious  toleration  dispensed  by  a  sove-' 
reign  professing  its  doctrines."  ' 

*'  The  commands  of  the  church  are  nine.  Attendance  'oo  pubHc' 
worship  i  observ'auce  of  the  four  great  fasts  $  venerating  consecrated 
percAns  j  auricular  confession ;  not  to  read  heretical  liopks  j  to  pnf 
>  for  the  supreme  powers,  spiritual  and  temporal^  and  for  the  conver-* 
sion  of  unbelievers  ^  to  observe  the  fasts  appointed  by  the  fathers ;  not 
to  embezzle  the  property  of  the  church  ;  and  not  to  marry  during'  a 
fast.  It  inculcates  that  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are*  vtsdom> 
understanding)  counsel,  power^  knowledge,  piety,  and  awe  of  God; 
The  three  sins  against  the  Holy  Gliost  are  presumption,  despair,  and- 
heresy.  Aiid  the  seven  deadly  sins  are  thus  numbered ;  pride,  cove- 
tousness,  fornication,  envy,  gluttony,  revenge,  and  sloth.  The  four, 
sins  against  wliich  vengeance  even  on  earth  is  denounced,  are 
murder,  sodomy,  oppressing  the  widow  and  orpiian,  and  depriving' 
■  the  labourers  of  their  hire.  The  seven  charitres  to  tfie  lx)dies  of  men 
are,  feeding  the  hungry,  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothing  the 
naked,  relieving  prisoners,  visiting  the  sick,  receiving  strangers,  and 
burying  thd  dead.  To  these  are  to  be  added  seven  charities  to  their' 
souls ;  converting  the  sinner,  teaching  the  ignorant,  giving  counsel  to 
those  who  require  it,  praying  for  our  neigh.bours,  being  patient  under 
injuries,  and  ftwgiving  our  enemies.'* 

"  The  second  rite,-  which  is  properly  the  rnarriage,  is  called 
tho  matrimonial  coronation,  from  the  circumstance  of  crowning 
the  bride  and  bridegroom.  This  is  done  to  denote  their  triun>ph 
over  all  irregular  desires  ;  and  from  an  idea  that  all  is  not  quite  so 
regular  with  those  who  enter  into  a  second  marriage.  It  is  usually 
omitted  at  such  nuptials.  A  third  marriage  is  deemed  very  scanda-^ 
lous  i  and  a  fourth,  absolutely  unlawful.  Formerly,  the  crowns' 
were  ohaplets  of  flowers,  but  now  they  are  generally  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  often  very  elegantly  embellished.  The  parties  having  been 
betrothed,  enter  the  sanctuary  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands  ;  the 
priest  preceding  with  the  censer,  and  singing,  along  with  the  choiris-* 
ters,  the  nuptial  psalm,  beginning  with,  '  Blessed  are  all  they  that, 
fear  the  Lord.'  He  then  addresses  the  bridegroom.  '  Hast  thou  a. 
good  and  unrestrained  will  and  firm  intention  to  take!  unto  thiee  to 
wife  this  woman  whom  thou  seest  before  thee  ?'  The  man  replies  in 
the  affirmative  -,  and  the  same  question  is  asked  of  the  bride.  On  a 
similar  response,  the  pn^  enquires  whether  they  have  before  pledged 
their  faith  to  any  others  j  and  being  answered  in  the  negative^  he 
gives  them  the  holy  benediction ;  and  proceeds  with  many 
fine  prayers  for  their  future  happiness  in  each  other,  and  virtuous 
li^es." 

"  On  the  perusal  of  the  whole  of  this  service,  I  prefer  its 
principle  before  that  used  in  the  English  church  on  the .  same 
o<^asion.  Here,  we  do  not  meet  with  vows  of  an  everlasting 
)ove  I  a  vow  which  is  in  no  person's  own  power  to  keep.      Vfp  may 
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mSAy  swear  to  esteem  worth  }  worth  as  naturally  producing  esteem^  as 
the  blossom  the  fruit.  But  love  is  a  strange  mystery,  we  can  explain 
it  (Mily  in  part  \  and  we  all  know  that  none  of  us  can  command  it  to 
live  or  die  at  our  pleasure.  Hence^  vows  oi'  truth  and  fidelity  are  all 
for  which  we  can  pledge  ourselves ;  and  those  are  always  in  our  power- 
to  keep,  as  every  man  may  comniand  his  own  moral  actions.  The 
Greek  ritual  goes  no  further  ;  all  which  we  swear  to  do,  in  the  church 
of  England,  being  prayed  for  in  that  of  Russia,  to  enable  us  to  do. 
And  besides^  were  the  English  marriage  vows  to  be  adhered  to  in  all 
things,  the  redress,  which  the  law  holds  forth  to  an  injured  wife  or 
irasbsnd,  would  li<^  impossible.  Do  not  both  parties  swear  before 
God>  '  to  have  taken  each  other  to  have  snd  to  hold  from  that  day 
forward,  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sicRness  and  in 
health,  to  Love  and  to  cherish  till  death  do  them  pan  V  Surely  theq, 
however  vfwrse  either  party  may  become,  all  pleas  of  separation  are 
stopped  at  the  source.  No  ill-usage,  no  ill-conduct,  after  such  an 
engagement,  can  render  lawful  the  putting  away  of  the  wife  or  hus- 
band. All  these  unreasonable  pledges  are  avoided  in  ;he  Greek  ritual, 
and  hence  it  interferes  not  with  either  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  law 
of  the  land.** 

'  All  this  reasoning  may  be  very  conclusive  in  Russia,  it  may 
eveu  s^ktisfy  a  not  over-delicate  English  mind,  which  has  sub* 
mitted  to  snch  a  ceremony  in  the  Greek  church ;  but  it  will 
not  do  in  England*  It  will  not  do  in  any  country,  where  per- 
fection is  always  studied  and  aimed  at,  where  chastity  and 
affection  are  deemed  the  inseparable  companions  of  connubial 
life^  where  the  native  purity  and  honest  intentions  of  the 
parties,  can  never  be  sttpposed  to  anticipate  any  latent  vice 
foreign  to  themselves^  and,  particularly,  in  a.  country'  where 
all  oaths  and  vows  are  administered,  and  taken  absolutely  withr 
out  any  collusion  or  "  mental  reservation,*'  which  can  serve 
to  engender  fraud,  perjury,  and  all  its  attendant  crimes.  It  is 
too  grossly  eironeous  to  say,  that  the  English  marriage  vow 
is  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nature ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
directly  calculated  to  support  and  carry  into  effect  that  law  of - 
nature,  whicii  identifies  the  married  pair  as  one  person,  whence 
their  issue  proceeds.  Such  identity,  is  the  perfection  of  this 
law,  which  is  unchangeable,  and  which  rigidly  prohiMts  all 
promiscuous  intercourse,  or  changes  fi;om  person  to  person. 
We  hope,  thejefore,.  if  Mr.  P.  values  his.  own  happiness,  that 
he  will  be  married  faccording  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of 
England,^  and  that.bo-.W'ill  strongly  impress  it  on  his  own  mind, 
said.  also,  on  that'  of  his  siecond  self,  that  if  either  deviate  from 
that,  solemn  engagements  if  either  commit  any  act  cognizable 
by  the  civil,  or  criminal. law  of  the  land,  they  will  not  only 
be  morally  responsible ,  for  such  an  offence  \  but,  also,  add  to- 
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it.thfJMM;i^€rhmof  p«fijiifry<  laiemorc,  kiAmi^  tn»;eiNniii«r 
Ibr  EngUiik  msoriage  v(mr>  the  better  we  think  it  caktilated  tt> 
csak  th&moral  character  ofthoee  who  take  it.  We  might  also 
sMoarky  .that  all  those  who  inconsiderately  violate  it,  are' gene- 
^ai^'distineuished  for  possessing  a  superabundance  of  the  bad; 
^oalities  inherent  in  human  nature.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
ki  this  vow  which  the  parties  do  not  think  themselves  perfectl]^. 
capable  of  fulfilling  at  the  time  it  is  tajcen  ;  and  the  propriety, 
of  pledging  themselves  to  a.  continuance  in  such  virtuiws  aentt»: 
ments,  must  be  sutficiently  evident.  It  is»  perhafis,  the  only  oath 
which  should  be  taken  entirely  referring  to  fiitaricy  ;  for,  if  aiay^ 
frivolous  cavils  or  dvasipns.  were  once  to  be-  introduced,  ifany^ 
''piental  reservation'^  were  admitted,  who  can  tell  to  what  extent 
they  would  be  carried' by  corrupt  or  depraved  mmds  ?  If  we  were 
•ttly  to  pro^ior  mutual  affection,  instead  of  reciprocally  vowing, 
hf  the  crime  of  adultery  would  then  be  softened  down  to  that, 
of  simple  fornication,  as  the  commission  of  it  wonld  not  be  ac- 
c:6mpanied  with  that  gross  perjury  which  now  renders  it  iuiiv* 
moos  in  this  country,  whether  in  the  prince  or  the  peasant. — 
IJpon  the  whofef  itwsU  af^Mor  that  th^  autfaoTi  in  praising  the 
nttrriagi^^voHScof  &usBta,^ha9.  only  shevm  his  readei^  tM>w  tnnch 
ia{«rior  th^  molality  of?  that  country  is  to  the  morality  of  Eng>^ 
bod)  This,  indoed^  is^ui  laopoitaBt  £set ;  and  travellers  shoukt* 
ll9tiiK&ro,  lost  in  recomniondflig'Or  ^adopting  the  **  easy  vtrttie^  of^ 
ffUhop  coviktriies^  they  da*notia^r^  the 'Jmperior  Ouistiait  virtue 
of.theio  own.  ' 

ThoiiiBerahsei!na:'o{rthe  RusMircliureh  is  higbl)r  beautiful 
mid  alieGCiii|^^  botitistoopoetitalaiKlTOAaatic,  too  nmch  allied- 
ta  pisisian^  and  too  Utile  to  rea5oi»>,  to  be  received  as*  the  true 
s^itraoJiiniaoiior  of  Christtaa  discipline.  It  is  not  true  that  »' 
nsafftort  ca<h«av«a  is.  pot  into  the  coiln  with  the  dead  body  in 
i(«l0iia«  as.|ho.Fa{ttsts  do;  bat  a  p^per  is  often  placed  in-the* 
hoods  cif ;  th^  detttsed^  coACaioin|»  a  prayer^  and  confessioa  c^' 
ttietf  offoaocstf  They  ihava  no  idea-of  porgatery,  and  yet  have' 
olftosiDsa^o  services^  the  dead.  The  service  c^particular  dap- 
always  be^os.on  ithe  evening  befispty  acccrdsng  to  the  Jewish 
cmtooib  No  musicsl  instruments  are  admitted  into  the  Gfreek 
(huffch  \  the  early  Christians^  very  characteristii^aDy,  prohibited 
tham  totally  as  Jewi^^  and  Che  Greeks  wisely  comiiraed  the 
pf^htbitbji.  Theintrodoctioii  ol  artificial  m^^c  into  the  Romish 
Cthnrch  is  .generally  aserilted  to .  Mari nus  Hanutus,  aboot  1200. 
The  I  principle  oii>  which  monastic  iustitutions  are  conddcted-ift- 
IUtSiiaiifder\»o&  approbation;  theyiare  certainly  -caktilated to<lo 
n^opo  gfl^  and  les^^  evil  %hst^  similar-  eetti^^i^hmetMiS'  in  other 
Gouiuoies* 
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**  The  principal  of  a  moi^^teiy  is  called  either  the  Archiai^tHfeite, 
or  thc(  Heguroen  \  the.  one  is  equivalent  to  Abbot  or  Father^  tbn 
other  to  Prior.  The  nuani^ries.are  upon  the  same  estabiisbmeiit  >  th^ 
principal  being  called  Heguipeaa>  and  the  other  ordiuancQs  ar% 
on  a  similar  foundation.  The  only  essential  ditierence  is,  that  ipet>. 
m^y  protess  themselves  monks  at  thirty  years  ot  age  \  women  may.ao^ 
become  nuns  till  they  are  fifty.  You  wUl  agree  with  me  iu  approving 
tile  latter  rule.  If  a  woman  be  not  married  before  she  have  anivttd  aU 
those  very  tnature years,  she  may  well  plead  that  nature  has  taken  the- 
vows  for  her  j*  tod  so  without  wrong  or  robbery  to  the  future  genera-. 
lion  vazf  take  oq  ber  the  veil  that  is  to  delude  her  from  this  fur  evor. 
Aooovent  is  theuapeaoeful  asylum.  Childless,  unmated,  cheerle&a 
is  the  existence  of  moat  aged  females  who  are  in  that  situation.  Few 
but  Hiercenan^  attend  t^  old  age  of  her  who  is  what  the  world  calia, 
an  old  maid  :  and  cold  is  that  service  which  is  only  purchased .  In  my 
min^  the  refiige  of  a  monastery  for  these  *  unapprppriate;d  6wee(&*  <^ 
creation,  is  a  m^st  d^si^t^le  establishment ;  and  therefore  l.applaud> 
l&at  of  Russia  with  my  wliple  heart.  But  to  shut  up  within  the  eter^ 
nal  bonds  of  vows  and  impassable  walls,  the  young,  the  fair,  a^d  th^ 
tender,  is  a  sacrilege  against  the  first  laws  of  Heaven.  It  takes  froi^, 
loan  the  mate  that  was  made  for  him ;  it  deprives  the  world  of  niaoy 
tfiousand  human  beings,  /^ho  might  have  sprung  from  bosoms  now 
pondemhcd  tp  the  barren  pillqw  of  a  n^opastlc  cell. 

^*  These  devotees  are  c)istii^uished  iotq  three  degrees  $  the  pfo- 
hationersi  (or  novices)  the  £>ro&p,ietKs«  an4  t^r  perfect.  The  dre^fi  ofL 
a  prt>bationer  is  a  blac](  cassoc  ca)]e4  rhassji^  and  a.  hood,  aJao* 
blacky  caQ'^d  kamel^pch,  from  being  i«ad^  of  caixusil*s  liaiv*  Proi^, 
dents  wear  an  upper  cloak  called  the  noiaodyas,  or  leaser  habit,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  great  habit,  QX.aa^elk  im^e^  as  it  i^  called. 
Monastic^  of  this  third  anA  perfect  degree  always  weax  t^e  hood  oc  veil^ 
down  j  and  never,  after  they  have  assumed  it,  suJSieJr  their  fa^  to  b^. 
seen.  The  same  usages  hold  both  with  the  men  at^  wonoi^n  ia  tl^ 
Hossian  mociasteries. 

''  There  is  no  taw  belonging  to  the  Russian  convents  th^i  dqes  not. 
demonstrate  the  rationality  which  dictated  their  estabiisbfliept.   Their^ 
ordinances  are  :  —  1 .  No  person  to  be  received  as  a  monk  who  is  uwIqR 
the  age  of  thirty.    2.  No  military  person  to  be  admitted  as  a  monk. 
3^  No  slave  to  be  adroitteil  as  a  luonk  v(ithout  being  emai^patf4 
by  his  master,  or  bearing  an  express  order  frpni  the  spvereign  ur  sy^od.^ . 
He  must  be  able  to  read  and  write*    4.  Ho  married  mail  who  has  4.« 
wife  living^  to  be  admitted  as  a  monk#  especially  if  in  parting. h^gayV, 
her  a  licence  to  marry  again.    If  a  hu2>l^and  and  wife  are  both  desirous, 
to  embrace  the  mppastic  profession,  ^eir  cases  must  be  duly  consjd^ed  • 
before  permissron  be  granted  them  -,  njamely,  whether  they    are  of. 
the  lawful  ag,e,    whether    they    have  children  or  not,  and  if  ti^, 
have,  in  what  situation  they  leave  them.    5.  No  one  having. ^ly 
civil  en>ployinent,  or  who  runs  away  forde^,  or  to  e&i^{{^  punish^net^. 
for  any  ofieoc.e,  to  be  adixtjttefi  as  a  mopk.    6,  No  one  charged,  with 
a  partv^ul^r  comipission^  unjeas.  he  h^s   dismis^ory  lett^i^.to  \i^* 
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admitted  as  a  monk.  ?.  No  person  to  be  admllted  as  a  monk  for 
money,  unless  he  promises  never  to  boast  of  it,  and  makes  a  formal 
renunciation  of  any  claim  to  privil^es  beyond  his  brethren.  8.  Nor 
shall  any  person^  against  whom  there  is  no  objection^  be  immediately 
admitted  to  the  tonsure  upon  his  entrance  into  the  convent  5  but 
remain  three  years  under  the  inspection  of  an  approved  monk  5  during 
which  time  the  superior  shall  enjoin  him  various  services  to  prove  his 
obedience.  After  this  novitiate  of  three  years,  it  is  necessary  to  hav'e 
the  permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  before  he  takes  the  habit; 
which  j^rmission  the  bishop  is  not  to  grant  without  the  superior  and 
monks  of  the  convent  present  a  certificate  of  th©  novice's  efficiency. 
Should  the  novice,  after  the  term  of  three  years  change  his  mind,  he 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  monastery,  arid  no  one  has  a 
right  to  reproach  him  on  that  account :  but  should  he  afterwards  desire 
to  return,  he  must  serve  his  novitiate  over  again.  9.  Novices,  dui'ing 
their  novitiate,  and  especially  near  the  time  of  their  reception,  shall 
diligently  read  the  monastic  vows,  in  order  to  eiiamine  whether  they 
have  resolution  to  undertake  them.  10.  All  monks  are  to  confess  and 
receive^he  communion  four  times  in  the  year.  II.  ITiey  are  to 
avoid  idleness  ;  employing  themselves  in  reading,  paintings  &c. 
12.  They  are  not  allowed  servants,  at  least  none  but  the  superior,  and 
the  aged  and  infirm.  ]3.  An  hospital  and  proper  persons  to  attend 
the  sick  and  aged,  to  be  provided  in  every  convent.  14.  Monks  are 
not  to  invite  guests  without  permission  of  the  superior.  15.  No 
monk  may  pay  visits  without  permission  ;  and  then  he  must  be  accom-' 
panied  by  another  monk.  They  must  not  visit  in  secular  houses,  but 
*  upon  solid  and  lawful  reasons.  16.  They  are  to  eat  and  drink  in 
common  in  the  refectory  :  no  one  is  permitted  to  carry  any  thing  to 
fats  own  cell.  17,  Neither  money  nor  goods  of  other  persons  to  be 
kept  in  a  monastery  5  whatever  is  so  found  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
nnronastery.  18.  Neither  the  superior  nor  monks  shall  admit  women 
into  their  cells.  They  are  to  be  received  in  the  parlour  where  stran- 
gers are  admitted  3  and  in  every  case  there  must  be  more  than  one 
monk  present.  19.  The  monks  shall  strictly  study  the  Bible.  The., 
roo^t  learned  amongst  them  shall  explain  it;  and  such  only  shall  be 
promoted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

OF   NUNNERIBS. 

1.  Nuns  shall  never,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  go  out  of 
their  convent.  Not  even  from  motives  of  devotion,  or  to  assist 
at  processions , or  the  feasts  of  churches.  In  monasteries  where 
the  church  is  not  contiguous,  secret  and  covered  ways  are  to  be 
made  from  the  convent  to  the  church,  for  the  nuns  to  pass  through.  . 
2.  No  nun  shall  receive  the  tonsure  before  she  is  fifty  years  old.  If 
ayoung  woman  declares  an  inclination  to  become  a  nun,  the  circum- 
stances of  her  resolution  shall  be  slri^jtly  examined  3  and  then  she  may 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  convent,  being  always  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  an  aged  and  discreet  nun  until  she  has  attained  the  prescribed 
age :  she  may  then  take  the  vows.  But  should  she  in  the  mean 
titne  change  her  mind,  and  be  inclined  to  marry,  she  is  at  full  liberty. 
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.8.  Nuns  mii8t  not  pass  tbeir  rime  in  idleness;  but  most  alwajs 
be  employed  in  some  workj  39  spluning,  sewing,  making  lace> 
&c.  For  which  purpose  proper  teac<ier$  bhali  be  provkied  to  eadi 
monastery. 

BULBS    FOR    THS    ARCHIMANDRITES,    OR    SUPRBIO&S. 

J.  The  heads  of  monasteries  shall  Le  chosen  from  those  monks 
whose  manners  are  irceproachable,  and  who  are  distinguished  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  monastic  life.  Besides  which > 
they  must  be  intimately  conversant  with  the  Scripture^  and  with 
the  rules  of  their  order,  and  labour,  not  onJy  for  their  own  salvation, 
but  for  that  of  their  brethren.  2.  They  bhall  admonish  those  who 
desire  to  be  admitted  against  the  will  of  their  relations ;  as  husbands 
who  forsake  their  wives/  wives  who  forsake  their  husbands ;  parents, 
who  by  imprudent  vows  would  sacrifice  tlieir  children  to  a  monastic 
life ;  reminding  them  such  resolutions  are  displeasillg  to  God,  and 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.** 

We  pass  over  the  author's  description  of  sledgesj  which  are 
most  barbarous  vehicles,  the  vanity  of  the  Russians  in  their 
**  prancing  steads,"  and  also  his  account  of  the  coarse,  disagree- 
able women  of  Petersburgh,  who  are  withered  at  SO,  as  we 
lately  inserted  much  more  philosophical  observations  on  Russian 
females  by  Lord  Macartney.  Mr.  P.  thinks  the  present  dress 
of  the  common  people  of  Russia  similar  to  that  worn  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  above  four  centuries  ago. 
The  following  observations  are,  perhaps,  more  correctly  descrip^ 
tive  of  the  real  state  of  Petersburgh,  than  usual  with  our  author  : 

''  Russia  contains  but  two  classes  of  people,  the  nobles  and  the' 
slaves.  If  a  third  may  be  admitted,  (and  such  a  one  is  rapidly  treating 
itself)  it  will  be  the  mercliants.  Should  we  mingle  foreigners  with 
the  natives>  we  have  then  a  decided  third  class  already,  composed  of 
merchants  and  other  genteel  settlers  from  various  countries.  Including 
these,  with  the  inhabitants  and  military  of  the  city,  I  am  told  that 
three  hundred  thousand  is  nearly  the  population  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
If  we  estimate  the  divisions  of  so  numerous  an  assemblage-,  what  a 
multitudinous  body  must  be  the  slaves.  Probably  thirty  thousand 
may  be  the  amouiit  of  the  aliens  :  and  if  we  allow  seventy  thousand 
for  the  court  and  the  military,  then  two  hundred  thousand  are  the 
residue  of  the  populace,  or  slaves.  These  latter  people,  who  are 
usually  slaves  to  the  crown  or  the  nobles,  are  universally  good-natured, 
and  possess  a  wonderful  ingentdty  and  quickness  of  apprehension.  At 
present,  their  shrewdness  is  so  iapparent  in  bargains,  that  if  in  making 
any,  you  do  not  compel  them  to  give  written  articles  of  agreement, 
you  may  be  sure  of  being  cheated  in  every  possible  way.  A  little  whiJci 
ago  I  spbke  of  their  Spartan  mode  of  speech  ^  I  can  also  pay  them  thd 
compliment  of  registering  their  Spartan  modes  of  action,  as  a  dextrous 
theft  in 'the  way  of  overreaching,  is  regarded  by  them  a*  the  very 
triumph  of  their  genius. 
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♦'  'FoHh'erty,  the  whole  na^oii  was  mOBt  ItmentaWy  Sdfflct^  ife 
ioebriety :  bcit  the  exertions  and  example  of  Peter  tiie  Great  wytki 
hJOted  oat  this  detestable  practice  •from  amongst  the  higher  brdeh: 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  the  exterminating  axe  to  many  other  vices  of 
similar  enormity.  However  fond  the  ancient  nobility  may  have  been 
of  ntantiing  gobiet's  spark&ng  juice,  their  modem  descendants  are  the 
ttiost  abstemious  Vkrith  regslrd  t6  wine  and  Other  strong  liciuids^  I  ever 
met  wid).  Dhmkenness  is  no  where  to  be  steii  but  with  the  lower 
ranks;  and  they,  like  the  awme  in  the  gospd,  hav^  so  potently  im- 
bH>ed  the  foul  Aend,  as  to  be  carried  beadiong  to  their  destruction^ 
During  the  c^HIng  blasts  of  Winter,  when  the  congealed  blood  seemi 
to  ^mand  some  generous  coMial  to  dissolve  its  rigidity  and  warm  the 
lyeart,  it  Is  t4ien  tiiat  wb  see  the  intoxicated  tiative  stagg^  fordi  (coA 
aome  open  do^ir;  reel  from  side  to  side,  and  meet  that  hiE^e  which  hi 
«be  cour^  of  one  season  freezes  thousaodh  to  death.  The  common 
career  of  a  poor  creature  thus  bewildered,  ts  truly  distrtoinff .  After 
spending  perhaps  his  last  copeck  in  a  dirty,  hot  kaback,  or  public  hoaae* 
he  is  thrasi  out  by  the  keeper  as  an  object  no  longer  worthy  of  his  at  ten- 
tffttt.  Away  theimpetiis  carries  him,  till  he  is  brought  u|)by  the  opposite 
^W^.  Heedless  of  awy  injury  be  may  havfe  susiaitied  by  the  fthock. 
lie  Mpidiy  purset^  the  t^eight  of  bis  heaid,  by  H)e  assistance  of  bis 
treEKberous' beei^  howlhigdl^tbtirdttjit  sounds  front  soofe  incoherent 
Ros^tan  song  |  a  reVgrous  tit  will  trequentky  interrupt  his  harmony^ 
when  crossing  himself  several  times,  and  as  oilen  muttering  his 
gaspodi  pomilui^ '  Lbrd  have  mercy  upon  us!*  be  reels  forward  :  whe-* 
tner  these  devout  ejaculations  may  arise  from  a  presentiment  of  hia 
f^e,  or  sdrae  faint  glimpse  of  the  danger  of  his  situation,  I  cannot, 
pretend  to  say  :  but  so  it  is,  for  a  few  moments,  at  different  intervals  j 
mid  tht^  "fie  tears  the  air  agriin  ^th  hii  lodd  add  national  ditties : 
lt^#erin^  ahd  ^mdibrnig  till  his  fdoi  nYxps,  and  that  earth  receives  hltti, 
lArhebc^  a  thtmsand  chances  dre,  that  he  will  never  agalh  arise. 
He  Hes  just  as  hsi  f^ll ;  ahd  sings  himself  ^dually  to  thae 
Mepii^Mi  which  he  awakes  no  v^ore,  T^usj.  like  the  heroes  on 
Hohenlrnd^i  the  mow  becomei  h\i  winding -iheei,  and  the  bitter 
Mjlst  aldtl^  riow  fills  the  dir,  n6  longer  dgitdted  by  the  abrupt  mtn-rniin 
«f  hilt  fading  ^oice/* 

The  picture  ef  the  wintdr  marlfet  6F  congestled  merchatKlT^e 
mthe  Rttusim  eafrital  i^  trtily  ^ctiAg;  there  the  peasantry, 
§f0rA  tlte  laifst  rettibie  pjtfts  of  the  cotfntr j',  all  assehible,  with 
their  sied^  of  jirovlsions,  whfch  they  have  btofight  not  so 
iMch  for  the  advaritages  of  selling  them,  as  with  the  view  of 
Ahdifi^  tlb^ir  ddris  o^  brothers  wfeb  have  been  carri^  off  to  the 
irmj.  The  joyful  meeting  of  long-separated  fathers,  sons,  atid 
brothers,  can  dniy  be  equalled  by  the  disappointment  of  their 
Iippes,  when  informed  that  their,  relatives  are  in  some  distant 
country,  or  pefhaps  numbered  wfth  the  dead !  The  soldiersy 
too,   after  their  military  duties  are  finished,-  are  gdng  from 
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•  ■ 
fiwpe  til  frottpe  of  Agte  Hf angeH,  settang-^ferafiwi^tit  <fr  a 
frieaad.  Siwii  a  scene  sft  w^  talculftted  to  «roitse  the  best  sjtt- 
j^s^tbtm  of  our  natme. 

The  anecdote^  <;ff  Prince  Ba^ataon's  bravery  and  retoiutioK 
would  have  aflSwded  lis  inQve  pleasure,  had  JEiot  this  officer  beea 
eaoplojped  in  Finlaed^  where  he  has  blackened  his  repotBtion  hf 
faifi  iohomanity. 

*"  ffe1s1>^owtffeitald<if!«  sttftat^^  of  a  ^ark  complexion,  decp^ 
f^ged  with  the  climates  in  which  he  has  served.  His  eye  is  smalC 
quick,  and  pl^oetratilig.  Ifis  tKMe,  a  very  high  aqurhne  *,  and  tiMi  ^ce 
fedectly  Geosgiatl>  <he  %e\iig  of  that  country)  expnisses  the  mtost 
chtfiDM^  af&bility  and  sweeioess.  His  dcfneaoeir  is  «  nMDSi  ^'lA 
bis  countenance^  b^ing  demonstrative  of  a  vhlodesty  as  training  ak  ^ 
is  adfninible  ki  s»  Sliced  a  chsmcler. '  He  ^in  (hressed  in  ^a  tiuifhrm 
wholly  of  green^  covened  with  Uie  in^gnia  of  aeianj  asdets^  atirs»  and 
acadiibbdo**' 

Mr.  K'  Forfer  represents  the  Russian  ladies  as  pols^ssiugt 
im^nderful  facility  in  learning  languages;  and  **  French  is  even 
ao  much  n>ore  ^miliar  than  their  own,  that  they  spe^k  inid 
"write  it  with  fluency,  when  they  can  hardly  spell  a  word  rh  their  ^ 
zMidve  R<29s.  The  negiect  of  the  hitter  language  h  tvdt  ^br- 
fvnmgy  as  it  is^  hardiy  ever  spoken  in  polite  eii-ci^ ;  M?ng  ^^^^ 
confined  to  deeds  of  flfta^e^  law,  iAid  ecHesiaMidil  ads."  'Ih^ 
.  aidds,  what  ^e  h^Ve  fto  he^itaftioh  in  delfVeiihg  ottr  d^dd^  i£Hs- 
belief  of,  that  ^  with  t^  langua^  the  nischti^i^s  of  f'lahce  have 
iiot  been  exporte4.'*  The  nobles  deem  nothing  hondiuabte  bat 
^mas,  and  to  excel  with  the  pencil  or  the  pen  would  be  to  tbeai 
a  demdation.  CouTd  we  utter  a  more  degrading  sentenbe  «tt 
Rus^  than  this— ^'  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sdenees  is  keft-  It 
slaves!!!'* — **  no  fame  accrues  fromclafsstcal  endowineritsl'* 
The  remark  on  Buonaparte  are  in  umon  with  thine  tee  hove 
aftcn  repeated  on  this  stKcenful  adventurer.  ^ 

"  The  public  are  cajoled  by  beii^g  told  that  all  the  cencfutsts  ef 
Prance  are  the  effects  of  dauntless  brarefy  aknie  :  hence  its^  4eiider  is 
deified  as  a  kind  of  god.  But  look  under  the  purple  that  invests 
him»  and  there  you  will  see  the  serpent's  wily  train.  He  itf  Mdi 
he  has  great  talents*  and  Insatiable  atnbition  )  and  he  was  plaoedeii 
a  stage  where  be  might  exert  all.  In  such  a  situation,  wheor  oece 
si  man  fbrgets  that  he  is  ^  accoonlablt'  beings  /when  he  ikteririkies 
tolive  tohiH  desires  aIoae>  bow  easy  is  it  for  him  to  glut  theoi  to-  the 
utmost.  Ko  check  menaces  him  but  that  of  fortune  :  bewiHg  lo  Ao 
God  but  his  ambitioDji  faith,  honour^  liie,  deach,  are  as  noltoig 
in  his  hanc^  :  he  throws  them  to  the  tight  or  left  as  they  rnipt^de  hi» 
coui%e  i  and  ^^1^%  stral^it.  ferwaid.  over  the  neck  of  gruatihi|| 
^atimsj^  1st  his  ^osL*' 
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The  hideous  appearance  of  the  ntirtes  inth'e  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, the  neatness  of  those  in  noblemen's  houses,  and  the  brutal 
conduct  of  their  husbands  after  thejr  return  to  them,  are  described 
with  much  more  animation  than  accuracy.  The  Russian  boors* 
it  appears,  beat  their  wives  most  unmercifully  5  the  Soldiers  af-e 
also  caned  severely  ;  but  the  nobles  are  in  fact — polished  boorsi 
— every  thing  that  is  great  and  good,  according  to  our  author. 
From  the  Dowager  Empress  he  received  ^^  a  diamond,  which»  in 
devotion  to  her  virtues,  I  shall  ever  wear  next  my  heart."  The 
Russian  huts,  or  houses,  are  thus  described  : 

"  The  houses  are  constracted  of  wood,  the  walls  being  compiled 
of  long  round  beams,  or  rather  trunks  of  trees,  bereft  of  their  limbs 
and  bark,  laid  horizontally  one  on  the  other  with  nicety  and  neatness. 
Not  a  nail  is  used  in  this  erection  ;  the  building  being  so  contrived  as 
to  be  taken  down  at  pleasure,  and  re-erected  in  a  few  hours  on  any 
other  spot^  I  am  told  that  at  Mosco  there  is  a  house-market j  where 
you  may  purchase  small  villngex  ready  made  :  villas  also,  and  houses 
of  every  size  and  pattern,  fill  up  this  extraordinary  magazine  j  so, 
that  if  any  one  happens  to  be  burnt  out  in  the  morning,  before 
night  he  may  have  a  room  at  least  erected  at  a  cheap  rate,  to 
cover  bim. 

"  Most  of  the  villages  consist  of  one  street  only,  pretty  wide,  pre- 
senting CO  the  eye  a  raw  of  gable  ends,  resembling  the  ancient  towns 
in  Britain.^  In  the  wall,  arp  windows  of  four  panes  of  glass,  with 
curious  carved  ornaments  a^top  13  and  on  their  shutters/ (which. open 
outwards)  a  variety  of  flowers>  stars,  and  strange  devices  are  painted  in 
the  rudest  taste,  and  often  blended  with  gilding.  The  national  admira- 
'  tion  of  painting  and  sculpture  is  every  where  manifested  on  the  facades 
of  the  cottages.  The  latter  is  certainly  the  best  executed  -,  and  in 
some  of  their  wild  carvings  frequently  may  be  discovered  the  germs 
of  real  talent.  Every  house  has  a  gallery  or  ballustrading  below, 
besides  the  roof  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  building,  to  defend  its 
inmates^from  the  sun  during  summer,  and  the  weather  in  the  severer 
season.  I  understand  that  no  habitations  are  cooler  than  these 
during  the  hot  months,  nor  any.  warmer  through  the  whole  of  the 
cold.  A  sort  of  doubie-gate  separates  each  from  its  neighbour,  and  leads 
mto  a  large  court-yard  filled  with  sheds,  old  kabitkas,  and  other  car- 
riages of  the  country  J  besides  an  accumulation  of  dirt,  rotten  straw, 
jaded  horses,  pigs,  and  other  nuisances;  completing  a  museum  of  nastl^ 
ness  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  ci\  ilizedspot  on  the  globe."     ^ 

"  Novgorod  was  the  first  place  of  consequence  that  l&y  ^upon  the 
road.  On  entenng  from  the  St.  Petersburgh  side,  a  long,  high  range 
of  brick  wSll  presents  itself ;  the  ruined  towers  and  battlements,  some 
of  which  are  very  interesting,  being  quite  of  a  different  charactered 
fortification  from  that.of  any.ancient  fortress  Ihad  ever  before  beheld.' 
The  gilded  minarets  of  the  holy  buildings,  whose  heads  proudly  shone 
\fi  the  heavens,  formed  a'  contrast,  fiSl  of  reflection,  to  this,  poor 
mutilaied  mWitar f  cestvs.  I  never  saw  in  any  place^  however  wretch* 
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«1,  focfa  forlorn  etifoctrfrom  titoe  tnd  dtvastatite  i»  nfil  mf-ttf^ 
OB  «nieni\g  tlie  town:  bo  neglected,  to  poffsrtj'^dricken )  Imtilr 
fiilling  into  muf  Mid  wkole  ttrtett^  in  tottie  ptits,  doe  wide  wartie  cf 
desobtiop.  Sudi  bthe  present  8tateof  a dtjr  faoe  tbeoq^td  of  tfair 
ooiuitrj  s  the  resicfenoe  of  tlie  esriiest  •urereignt  of  the  cm^n  ^^  and 
o  pla<c0  90  B9ort8btng  by  grandenr  and  bj  coauneroe*  » to  give  riie  t» 
the  proverb :  *  God  aiid  the  great  city  of  Novgorod  who  cin  witb* 
stand  ?*:  like  riv^r  Volkoff  dividae  it^  nmOing  into  tbo  lake  Ilfitai 
al  a  short  dS#4»nce  from  the  town.  This  vast  body  of  wiler  mm' 
aofrottip  in  the  centre  when  we  croMedi  ifwmg  to  the  OLtraoriliBarf 
xafyUy  of  tht  flood  :  and  lam  told  that  nndeir  the  nlost  gev^refiosu 
it  seldom  free  sees.  A  rerj  long  bridge  on  bdats>  for  the  con? eoicoojr 
of  removal  on  acooui^t  of  the  iotf  is  Uirown  over  the  lake.*' 

The  account  of  the  extortions  of  inn*keepers  on  the  road^- 
who  asked  SO  rubles  and  took  two,  after  receiving  a  good  bead* 
log,  die  drunkenness  of  some  priests,  and  other  little  ciitutn- 
stances^  form  episodes  in  Mr.  P.'s  narrative  of  a  manotonctaf 
journey  over  the ^snow'  firom  Petersburgh  to  Mosco*  -His  tt^ 
coont  of  the  nnmeroos  race  of  dwaifs  in  Russia  will  be  an  admi« 
rable  supiptemem  to  Dr.  Chisholm's  learned  paper  on  the  subject ' 
of  pigmies  id  the  island  of  Madagvfscar,  lately  read  with  much 
jgravity  to  the  Royal  Society. 

'*  Motco  is  luiuriantl^  situated  on  an  extent  of  ccmntry  radier  tm» 
gular,  having,  in  its  spacious  champaign  a  few  rising  groiuids.  Of  al 
cities  I  ever  beheld,  it  is  the  roost  carious  and  un-]^ropean.  On  tienr* 
bg  it  from  an  eminence  you  see  a  vast  plain,  as  &r  as  the  sjfe  Mi 
reach,  covered  with  houses,  even  to  the  very  horizon  }  whefe  toe  lofty 
towers  of  gorgeous  palaces^  and  the  glittering  steeplei  of  choithn, 
sparkle  in  the  sky. 

*'  It  is  not  a  city  of  houses  in  mere  rank  and  file  of  streets,  but 
rather  a  cbllectioa  c^  mansieiiBy  eaeh  embosomed  ailiidst  its  aim 
lawns,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  dweltiogs  of  ittf  Ocicessa^ 
slaves.  Some  of  the  nuMt  aocient  princes  of  the  empire,  have  vetjf 
splendid  palaoas  in  iVfosco,  ornamei^ted  with  bastfo  relievo,  gilding^ 
and  «very  Asiatic  diecoration.  Indeed  this  is  a  favourite  residence  with 
almost  an  the  Russian  nobility  who  liave  not  emplOToientsat  court  or 
hi  the  government.  And  from  the  ^reat  influx  qi  inhabitants,  you 
si^many  of  tb^fr  fine  houses  yet  unfinished  without,  while  the  iasido 
boasts  every  splendor  which  tasfe  can  te^esent,  snd  every  hospitality 
in  "die  power  of,  kindness  to  ofFdr.  No  Englishman  can  speak  too 
sesiiblyof  ctiearterttlooa  wfii(&  the  Mosoovte  anUitv.  pay  to  tb« 
indtvldurisof  his  nation.  It  is  even  moi'e  gracious  than  the  most 
refined  courteliy;  possosing  all  its  graces,  it  ca^rriet  to  yottf  hMMih§ 
more  d^igbtfoloonvtctiia)  of  an  aniaoatcdfritsndship. 

**  Owing  ix>  the  peculiar  ctrQunistances  of  the  inhabitanta  of  this 
town,  pleasure  is  ever  the  order  of  the  day  :  it  holds  a  continual  car- 
nival, where  balls,  private  theatres,  masquerades,  and  assamMias  of 
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all  soriSi  for  ever  vary  the  scene.  The  grounds  around  the  mamiooA 
0£  the  nobilit]f  affbroroniaiilic.aiid  charming  morning  walks.  Bo( 
teir  favonrtte  amosement,  is  what  they  call  the  promendde.  It  coo« 
nstsofall  the  carriages  ii)  the  city,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  aeveo- 
'  thousand,  trailiog  after  each  other  in  regal  pn>ce»io6,  through  fixed 
parts  of  the  town  and  Its  environs.  The  insides  of  these  vehicles  are- 
filled  with  all  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  Mosco  i  and  in  my  life  jf 
never  beheld  so  many  lovely  women  at  one  time. 

•  "  The  superiority  of  this  metropolis  over  that  of  St.  Petersburgfa^ 
in  the-geoeral  beauty  of  the  females,  is  beyond  comparison^'  Perhapt 
this  may  be.aocounted  for,  from  the  intermarriages  of  the  noble  fami" 
lies  with  those  of  countries  celebrated  for  symmetry  of  features  afid 
graceful  forms  :  namely,  Circassia,  Gteorgia,  and  Poland.  The  young 
lailies  dress  iti  rather  tlte  Parisian  mode,  but  much  improved  by  their' 
oifn  native  taste.  Their  evening  attire  is  in  a  more  beautiful  style 
thaxi  that  of  any  other  country  i  but  in  the  morning  dress,  the  fair  o£ 
oar  own  ceuntry  have  the  advantage. 

-  "  Before  I  came  into  this  country,  I  was  led  to  believe  fhat  I  should 
find  the  morals  on  a  par  with  France.  To  me  it  seems  totally  the 
reverse.  I  qever  saw  married  people  more  happyi  or  apparently  moror . 
affectionate  towards  each  other :  I .  never»  in  ary  countfyi  met  with 
young  women  more  amiable  and  virtuous.  Every  coufitry  has  its 
mauvcdse  sujets  !  And  anciently,  as  au  unlimited  licence  to  pleasure 
wasgiveii  here,  and  example  by  those  high  in  influence,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  die  seeds  of  libertinism,  once  sown  in  a  nation,  could 
neter  be  eradicated ;  but  it  grew  so  rank  during  its  short  seasot],  that 
I  believe  all  is  exhausted,  ami  that  die  last  generation  carried  with 
them  Into  the  other  world  not  only  the  fruits  but  the  roots  of  their 
cnltivatlpn.  In'short,  it  appears  from  what  I  have  hitherto  been  able  . 
to  judge,  that  for  a  city  whose  sole  object  Is  pleasure,  Moscd  pos- 
sesses less  of  what  is  called  fashionable  vice,  than  may  be  found  in 
countries  where  more  seeming  austerity  is  practised." 

',.Tbe  author  never  condescends,  to  enter  uito  details,  never 
sp^k:s  of  the.populationi  commerce,  trade,  and  many  other 
things  which  interest  the-  majority  of  readers.  In  one  place  he 
says,  that  the  market  of  Mosco  contains  near  6000  shops  and 
warehouses.  Of  the  bells,  '*  Imagine  (he  says  to  his  friend)  the 
bdlls  of  1000  churches  (with  five  at  least  in  each)  tlangteg  all 
at  once,  without  harmony  or  variety,  for  they  never  ring  in 
peals !  The'noise  is  as  biad  9s  marrow-bones  and  cleavers." — 
Such  harsh  sounds  suit  a.  savage  people,  whose  luxury  is  so 
extrav'agantin  gaudy  carriages^  smd  on  birth-day  festivsds^  when, 
in  order  to  imitate  the  sound  of  cannon,  a  number  of  large  blad- 
ders are  airapgedin  such  a  position,  that  a  mallet  can  burst  them 
all  at  a  blow,  and  thus  produce  a  ioUd  noise.  Can  such  theatrical 
tricks  be  performed  by  rational  and  virtuous  people  ?  Yet  Mr. 
P.-  talks  of  the  frankness,  afiffaction,  gaiety,  and  imiocence  of 
theladiea,  ^d  of  their -^^  patriarchal^  lives. 
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''  One  casttND,  kowever/I  intuf  put  in  my  protest  against :  the 
l»miBOR  and  pnl>lic  use  to  which  the  delicate  and  heavenly  seal  of 
friendahrp.and  love  is  diaraally  appropriated  !  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  fair  sex  s^^ute  each  other,  or  touch  your  check  j  but  no  tiearded 
boor  meets  his  fellow*  but  forty  smacks  are  heaid,  as  though  each  were 
Backing  cider  through  a  vent-peg.  Every  man^  young,  old,  lame, 
blind,  or  ever  so  disgusting,  when  he  kisses  the  band  of  any  woman, 
let  hsx  delicacy  be  ever  so  nice,  or  her  rank  exalted,  she  .must  return 
the  salute  on  histbeek.  This  is  done  at  every  interview,  although 
little  intimacy  may  exist  between, the  parties.  When  a  lady  would 
only. curtesy  a  welcome  in  England,  she  must  kiss  it  here;  a 
custom,  which,  (though  we  are  not.  ungrateful  in  its  obaervance)  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  John  Bull  of  us  all  that  would  not  feel  a  little 
awkward  in  seeing  either  his  wife,  sister,  pr  daughter,  do  honour  with 
such  liberal  greetings  to  his  guests.  This  strange  wantoning  with  the 
sweetest  pledge  of  tenderness,  is  here  scattered  yet  more  widely 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  weeks*  &st.  The  ceremony 
of  giving  eggd  then  commences  j  and  whoever  presents  one,  let  him 
be  of  ever  so  low  dn  order,  to  'a  lady  of  whatever  high  rank,  on  saying 
the  words  Okriiios  vos  Christ,  must  take  a  kiss  from  the  lady  and  . 
exchange  6ggs^hh  her.**  ' 

The  corn'moh  average  of  the  mortality  in  the  Foundling  Has* 
pital  of  Mosco  is  one-fourth,  1000  infants  generally  being  ad* 
mitted.  .  In  the  hospital  £Dr  the  sick,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  Englishman,  about  one  in  thirty  of  those  that  enter 
dies  i  it  receivfes  annually  from  ^  to  3000.  Another  of  the  ex- 
traordinarv  sav^e  customs  df  the  people,  is  the  indiscriminate 
bathing  of  men  and  wbmen ;  the  latter,  according  to  Mr,  P. 
are  most  hideously  ugly  and  mis-shapen,  more  like  Hottentots 
than  Europeans.  '*  Women  of  20  years  old,  with  a  pretty  sym- 
metrized face,  poftessed  a  bosom  which  a  painter  would  have 
S'lven  to  thehaggard  attendants  of  Hecate."  This  indelicacy^ 
owever,'{s  pretended  to  have  no  effect  on  their  morals,  but 
with  how  inach  truth  we  shall  afterwards  see.  The  hideous 
picture  of  .these  physical  deformities  is  somewhat  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  one  not  less  hideous  ia  moral  depravity;  we  mean  an 
account  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  the  an^bitious  sister  of  Peter  the 
Firsts  .who,  in  i^er  to  depose  her  brother,  committed  murder^ 
incest,  and  innumerable  other  crimes,  ^1  for  a  throne.  At  the  ' 
age  of  46.  shje  terminated  her  guilty  career,  after  being  five  years 
a  nun  in  theDivitchy  convent,  which  now  contains  150  females. 
The  gales  of  this  monastery  are  open,  so  that  the  nuns  may  go 
out,  or  receiyewhat  company  they  please,  virithout  restraint.— 
The  best  guai'dian  of  their  innocence,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
their  total  want,  of  any  personal  attractipn. 

^*  Mosco  wasfoonded  (continues  Mr.  P.)  by  the  son  of  Vladimir,  on 
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^  aomecoofitcttiri  lands  originally  Monging^o  as  itnperiooa'tioblethkft 
^  wbohadofioidedthispriiioe.  lliey  consisted  of  moraaseiiifiteivectedwitb^ 
branches^  or  streanq-like  ditches  from  the  rivers  Moskva  and  the  Ne« 
glia;  naarthecQDflus  of  which  rose  ahill,  comoianditig  the  scntoonding 
oountrf  4  and  wellprotectedbjrtheeociicltog  marshes.  It  was  richly  cover- 
ed with  trees ;  and  its  environs  of  piain  and  forest  rendered  the  situa* 
tion  doubly  romantic.  The  yoang  Prmce  saw  and  became  enamoured 
with  the  spot,  and  immediately  ordered  a  mansion  to  be  biitlt  there ; 
10  which  be  afterwards  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time.  Few 
advances  towards  its  becomine  a  dty,  took  place  during  his  life.  *BQt 
imdoabtedly  to  this  palace  is  Moscovy  indebted  for  its  capital.  It  was 
a  point  of  attraction  around  which  houses  and  streets  gradually  assem* 
hkd  until  they  spread  themselves  to  a  laige  town." 

The  Governor-general  of  Mosco  presented  Mr!  K.  P.  with^a 
rich  pelioey  lined  with  the  skins  of  **  unborn  lamb$,"  which  tlie 
TartarS}  who  sell  them,  say  is  a  vegetable  production ;  yet  he 
cannot  tell  whether  it  is  really  the  skin  of  lambs  cut  from  their 
fttothcr's  bellies»  or  the  product  of  a  '*  plants  called  the  veget* 
table*lamb  P*  Furs  and  bear-skins,  he  says,  are  to  be  had  pf  a 
better  quality  and  cheaper  in  England  than  in  Ruasta.  *'  A  man 
TQZj  expend  a  very  decent  fortune  upon  the  wardrobe  of  bis  wife 
aAa  daughters^  before  he  sees  them  properly  be-furred  for  the 
Irinter.** 

The  autlior  has  extolled  the  virtue  of  the  Rnssian  ladies,  de- 
fended their  marriage  ceremony,  aspreferable  to  the  English,  and  , 
praised  the  civilization,  general  benevolence,  and  humanity  of . 
tHe  nobles :  yet  the  following  facts  must  outweigh  volumes  of 
the  most  Uoquent  declamations,  and  affix  an  indelible  stigma  on 
tke  character  of  Rtlssian^,  that  centuries  will  not  remove. 

/'  But  while  I  am  on  the  ^bject«  I  caimot  omit  owntiomng  a 
strange  custom  which  they  have  amoii^'^t  them  y  one  very  repugnant 
to  nature,  and  to  Btltish  feelings,  even  slu)cking  to  think  on.  Fathers 
marry  their  sons  to  some  blooming  girl  in  the  vOlage  at  a  very  earlv 
age,  and  then  send  the  young  men  either  to  Mosco  or  St.  Petersbuigh 
to  seek  emf^yment,  leaving  their  brides  a  few  days  afier  their  mar- 
riage to  the  care  «f  tbeif  parents.  At  the  expiratioD  of  sonie  yeari^ 
whea  thesen  returns  to  fats  cottage,  he  finds  himsdf  the  nomind 
fatbertif  sewerai  duMt en,  th^  o&priog  of  his  own  parent !  who  bad 
dosBiBd  it  his  duty  thus  to.sopply  the  ^ace  of  a  husband  to  the  yooiy 
wi&.  TJus  is  don€  all  <wer  Smsia%  and  u  never  considered  a  heardsUp^ 
by  the  parties.  Indeed  so  far  from  it^  the/iuAiofi  etmiinues;  and 
when  the  son  becomes  a  resident  in  his  Aatlve  village^  if  he  have  a 
numerous  stock  thus  raised  to  him,  he  marries  them  off,  sends  them  tf 
packing  j  and  then  enjoys  himself^  like  a  Turk  in  his  seraglM« 
iimonast  their  wives. 

''  whether  this  horrid,  unnatnnd;  and  immoral  custom  arose  from 
any  policy  in  the  nobles,  who  might  issue  an  older  to  this  eAct^  la 
^tmpensateto  themselves  for  perhaps  some  groat  nortalltj 
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but  I  thiak  it  very  likeljj  9s  no.  propensity,  io  mkw  could  ever  dio 

'  late  so  abominable  a  peryereioii  of  oatoie.  Asjt  is  tlm  interest  of  the 
owner  di  Alaves  to  increase  their  population,  it  is  also  to  his  advantage 
to  allow  d[  the  emigration  of  the  young  men  to  the  cities  as  much  aa 
possible;  for,  as  he  receives  an  annual  pecuniary  acknowledgement 
fitKA  all  who  leave  his  village  to  pursue  their  own  plans,  in  proportion 
as  th^  amass  money,  he  may  raise  the  rent  they  pay  him  for  them- 
selves; ancl  so  improve  his  revenue  fay  their  fbrttme.  On  these  grounds, 
I  suppose  the  hoirid  practice  I  have  just  mentioned,  is  permitted  to 

*  pass  unoenanred.  l%e  nobleman  finds  his  lands  slocked  with  a  grow« 
ing  generation  of  slaves,  and  he  cares  not  by  what  means  they  were 
planted.  This  absorbing  passion  of  self-interest^  how  does  it  possess 
the  whole  world  3^  how  does  it  even  alloy  natures  which  otherwise 
might  not  be^  from  heaven  !  There  exists  an  old  law,  happily 
now  obsolete,  which  empowered  the  proprietor  of  a  slave;  not  only 
to  receive  his  yearly  rejat,  but  on  any  pretence  to  seize  the  harvest  of 
bis  industry^  Such  is  not  tolerated  now  :  on  the  reverse,  a  part  ti 
the  hard-earned  riches  of  the  serf  is  appropriated  to  purchase  hia 
freedom.  Many  of  these  industrious  vassals  are  poanssed  of  weiMi 
to  the  amoont  of  80,000/.  ^aoA  sometimes  more.** 

Can  any  oae  read  this  accovnt  of  iaiitttat  iacestt  and  say  tbtt 
chastity  is  aRoisiaQ  virtue  ?  Can  the  prince  .or  the  boor  hav» 
any  r€^>ect  for  female  virtue,  where  snch  is  the  universal  cus- 
tom?  After  thisi  whowonldnot  prefer  anEnglish  nullanatd 
to  a  Russian  princess,  the  daughter  and  the  sister  of  men  ca* 
pable  of  tolerating  and  profiting|  by  such  odious  custooM,  encoo* 
raged  by  such  sordidt  base  motives  ?  Those  people,  too,  profieai 
tnbe  Christianst  yet  inciituous  adultery  is  not  considered  a  crime 
Truly,  while  this  custom  prevails,  it  is  in  vain  that  Russia  pre- 
tends to  civilization ;  her  barbarous,  and  even  brutal,  manner^^ 
infinitely  worse  than  those  of  pure  savages^  and  her  ignorance, 
will  long  mark  her  as  unworthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe.  We  have,  indeed,  lon(^  befQre  heard  of  this 
most  infamous  custom ;  but  several  intelligent  Russians  have 
assured  us,  that  it  was  now  totally  abolished.  Considering, 
however,  the  author's  general  propensity  to  admire  and  praise^ 
that  degraded  country,  we  cannot  for  a  moment,  even  for  th6 
honour  of  human  nature,  doubt  that  his  statement  is  not  lite^ 
rally  true.  What,  then,  can  we  think  of  a  country  which  pos« 
sesses  neither  aits,  sciences,  nor  virtue  ?  The  utmost  extent 
of  its  mental  acquisitions,  we  see,  is  confined  to  a  little  know- 
ledge  of  the  French  language,  and  some  hwless  artifii^e^  to  gra- 
tify luxury  and  avarice;  the  most  deplorable  of  ail'ikates  of 
human  society* 

Mr.  K.  P.  is  not  a  very  good  mineralogist^  as  he  qpeaks  of 
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*^  huge  i^ieees  of  granite*'  in  marshes,  which  tn  n<k  verf 
comihon  places  for  such  kind  of  stone.  His  account  of  the 
savage  punishment  with  the  knouty  and  many  other  interesting 
particulars  of  the  more  civilized  country  of  Swedei^>  we  must 
defer  till  our  next*  Meantime^  we  can  assure  the  reader,  that^ 
with  the  exception  of  some  ridiculoixs  affectation,  and  too  much 
uidiscriminate  praise,  he  will  find  some  amusement  and  infor* 
mation  respecting  Russian  manners,  dresses,  public  buildings^ 
lind  landscapes^  illustrated  by  numerous  coloured  aquatints 
plates,  which  certainly  do  not  honor  Mr*  Porter's  pencil. 

fTo  he  Continued  J) 


Europe  :  Lines  on  the  present  War.    By  Reginald  Heber.   M.  A. 
8Vo.  p  p.  40.  2/.     Hs^tchar^  1809. 

At  a  moment  wh^n  the  people  of  Europe  are  making 
their  last  struggle  for  public  justice ;  the  effusions  of  the  true 
patriot  muse  diust  tend  to  soothe  those  anxieties  and  perturbed 
feelings,  which  naturally  prevail  at  such  an  awful  crisis;  Mr.' 
Heber,  has  seen,  felt,  and  described  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  continent;  his  sentiments  are  worthy  of  an  Englishman, 
his  verses  of  a  poet^  The  introductory  lines  of  this  poem, 
were  written  in  **  the  park  of  Dresden,"  immediately  after 
the  glory  of  Prussia  had  passed  away;  they  were  then  laid 
aside,  till '  the  noble  and  ever-memorable  efforts  of  the 
Spaniards,  again  aroused  the  **  patriot  muSe's  poetic  fire.*^ 
!Ilie  poem  is  still  highly  descriptive  of  the  state  6f  Germanyt 

''At  that  dread  season  when  th*  indignant  North 
pour*d  to  vain  wars  her  tardy  numbers  forth. 
When  Frederic  bent  his  ear  to  £urope*8  cry. 
And  fiuin*d  too  late  the  flame  of  liberty  ; 
By  fevprisb  hope  oppressed,  and  anxious  thought. 
In  Dresden^s  grove  the  dewy  cool  I  spugbt. 
Through  tangled  boughs  the  broken  moonshine  play*dj 
And  Elbe  slept  sofk  beneath  his  linden  shade  :— 
Yet  slept  not  all ;— I  heard  the  ceaseless  jar. 
The  rattliDg  waggobs  and  the  wheels  of  war ; 
The  sounding  lash,  the  march's  mingled  faum> ' 
And,  lost  and  heard  by  fits,  the  languid  dram  ) 
O'er  the  near  bridge  the  thundering  hoofs  that  trod^ 
^d  the  far-distaoc  fife  that  thrill'd  along  the  roadt 
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'  Yes;  iWBft it  leemt  across  tome  watery  dell.  , 

To  catch  the  roasic  of  the  pealing  bell ; .  . 
And  sweet  to  list,  as  on  the  beach  we  stra/^ 
The  shipbqy^s  carol  in  the  wealthy  bay  ; — 
Bot  sweet  no  less^  when  Justice  p•rnt^  tlie  spearj, 
Of  martial  wrath  the  glorious  din  to  hear^ 
To  catch  the  war- note  on  the  qoivering  gali^i 
And  bid  the  blood-red  paths  of  conquest  hail.  '*  . 

Oh  }  song  of  hope,  too  long  delusire  strain  ! 
And  hear  we  now  ihy  flattering  voice  again  ? 
But  late,  alas !  I  left  thee  cold  and  st'dl, 
Stunn*d  by  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  on  Pcat2ea!s  hill  i  * 
Oh  !  on  that  hill  may  Aoki;idmQiUhienew    .    . 
The  fertije  rain,  the  sparkling  summer  dew  I 
Accnrs'd  of  Grod,  may  those  bleak,  sunamits  tell 
The  field  of  aiiger  where  the  mighty  fell. 
T^here  youthful  Faiths  and  high-bom  Courage  rest* 
And,  red  with  slaughter.  Freedom's  humbled  crest  | 
There  Europe,  sioUed  with  blood  her  tresses  gray. 
And  ancient  Honour*s  shield, — all  vilely  thrown  away.*' 

The  anticipated  spirit  of  Germany,  haa  agun  appeared)) 
frith  «rhat  success,  a  short  time  must  shew. 

''  Oh  !  yet,  I  deem'd,  that  Fate,  by  Justice  led^ 
Might  wreath  once  more  the  veteran's  silver  h.^a4  ;     « 
That  Europe's  ancient  pride  would  yet  disdain  , 

The  cumbrous  sceptre  of  a  single  reign  j 
That  conscious  right  would  tenfold  strength  afford. 
And  Heaven  assist  the  patriot's  holy  sWord^    . 
And  look  in  mercy  through  th'  auspicious  sky. 
To  bless  the  saviour  host  of  Gennai^y. .... 

And  are  they  dreams,  these  bodings,  such  as  shed  '  '"i 

Iheir  lonely  comfort  o'er  the  hermit's  hsed  ?  ,  , 

And  are  they  dreams  ?  or  can  th*  Eternal  Mind- 

Care  for  a  sparrow,  yet  neglect  mankind  ?     •'      ■ 

Why,  if  the  dubious  battle  owii  his  power,' ' 

And  the  red  sabre,  where  he  bids,  devour, ' 

*Why  then  can  one  the  curse  of  worlds  deride. 

And  millions  weep  a  tyrant's  single  pride  J**—*  '      . 

The  guardian  angel  of  Eqrope  is  happilj  mtfodupedf  and  his 
seat  oil  **  Helvetian  hills'-  tp^f  hav^.eq^ca.biaiito  watch  t}id 

'. ^         ..•,'..  u«^.  ■■>  I        r  i  a  ■■,'..  i; — 

*  "  Thb  hill  of  pratten  ijras  the  poipt  nicwt 'dbitinately  contested . 
in  the  great  battle' which  has  takeii  its  name  fTt)ai/th^  heighbooring 
town  of  Aust^rlitz  ;  and  tteve  the  most  dreadful  slanghter^totlk  place, 
both  of  French  j^JLi^siaiis.    TheaQdior  h^pdyalewiie^  bcforo 
he  wrote  the  above,  ?isited  every  part  of  this  celebrated  field.** 
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hrare  and  mdeiatijiable  Rbimng,  in  Spain.    The  poet  is^  thus 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  <*  Enrope's  AngeL'^ 

^  Bnt  ihe  of  loftjiM:  port ;  wfaon^  grare  coptrol 

Roles  the  fierqe  wbrkiags  of  the  p«triot*s  ipiil  j 

She,  whose  high  presence,  o*er  the  piidaigtit  oil, 

Widi  £unc^s  brint  promise  cheers  the  st^teot>  toil } 

That  same  was  ah^  whose  ancieot  lore  rf  fin'd 

The  sobtt-  hardihood  of  Sydor's  mind. 

Borne  qn  her  wing,  Qo.more  I  seem*d  to  rove    . 

By  Dresden's  glittering  spires,  and  linden  grove. : 

No  more  the  giant  l^lbe,  all  silver  bright. 

Spread  his  broad  bosom  to  ibfi  fair  moonlight, 

yfihih  the  still  maigent  of  his  ample  flood 

Bore  the  dark  image  of  the  Saxon  wood — 

(Woods,  trappy  once,  that  heard  the  carols  free,    > 

Of  rostfo  bve,  and  cheerful  industry  ^ 

Now  doll  and  joyless  lie  tbeir  alleys  gieen. 

And  ^lenoe  marks  the  track  where  France  has  been.) 

Far  other  scenes  than  these  my  fancy  viewed ; 

.  Bocks  rob'd  In  ioe«  a  mountain  solitude  i 

Where  on  Helvetian  hills,  in  godlike  state, 

AJbne  and  ai^,.  Europe's  Angel  sate. 

Silent  and  stem  he  sate;  then,  bending  Jow^  . 

listen'd  th*  ascending  plait)ts  of  hunjan  woe^ 

And  waviz^  as  in  grfet  bl^  towety  head, 

*  Not  yet^  not  yet  the  day  of  rest,*  he  said ; 

^  It  may  not  be.    Destruction's  gory  wing 

6oar8  o*er  the  banners  of  tbe  youp^  king, 

Too  rasbly  brave,  yfbo  seeks  with  single  swaj 

To  stem  the  lava  on  it's  destin'd  way/ '! 
» . 

The  remonstrance  to  Phissia  is  at  once  descr^ve  and 

wnnted. 

''  Poor,  (littenAg  warnoiip,  only  wont  to  know 
The  blocxUess  pagiraot  pf  a  martial  show  { 
NorKlings  ojf  peace,  for  fierper  fighta  prepare. 
And  diead  tn^  flradame  sway  of  unaocustom'di  war ! 
*  They  fight,  they  bleed  !--oh!  had  that  blood  been  shed 

When  Charles  and  Valour  Austria*s  armies  led } 
Bad  these  stood  forth  the  rishteons  cause  to  shield, 
Wlien  vietpry  wavered  on  Biuawna's  field  j 
tnen  Braaoe  had  noanfd  her  conquests  made  in  vain  •  * 
Herbttckwaid  baelatt  ^gaofci,  and eooptless  slain  5*^ 
Then  he*  tho  itrngth  of  Boiope's  finsedom  stoed^ ' 
..4l4ftM)  d^  Pme  had  mild  a  German  fipod  r 

^  Acone  ia  on  thee,  Bieiidenbttigh !  the  sound 
Clf  MaQd*a  wayihg  dsi«s  Ihaii  to  die  gmiad ; 


I 

ihankiiow 


And,  dnmk  widi  mit,  tby  hirloC  lijpt  ib 
The  Utter  dregs  <»  4i]stria*ft  cap  ot  woe 


Of  the  cause  of  tlie  fioUowiiu^  too  jnst.  reproach  to  Amtm 
and  England,  let  ^  wavering  Ij^uidhain  and  hisnighty  GrenviUe 
tell/' 

^'  Why,  when  jod  northern  band  in  EjUnfi  wood 

Retreadng  strack,  and  track'd  their  course  witli  blood. 

While  ooe  firm  rock  the  floods  of  min  stav'c^ 

Why,  generous  Austria,  were  thy  wheeh  delay'd  ? 

And  Albion !"— Darker  sorrow  veil'd  hisbfow~ 

"  Friend  bf  the  friendless— -Albion  !  where  art  thoo  ?^ 

Child  of  the  S^,  whose  wiog-like  safls  are  spread. 

Hie  covering  cherob  *  of  the  oceanVbed ! 

The  stonn  and  tempest  render  peace  to  tfiee. 

And  the  wildnroaring  waves  a  stem  security. 

But  hope  not  thou  in  Heaven's  own  strength  to  ride. 

Freedom's  lov*d  aric,  o*er  broad  oppression's  tide : 

If  virtue  leave  thee,  if  thy  careless  eye 

Glance  in  contempt  on  Europe's  agony. 

Aks  t  where  now  the  bands  who  wont  to  pour 

Their  strong  deltverance  on  th'  Egyptian  shore  ? 

Wli^  wing;  your  coarse,  a  prostrate  world  to  save, 

IViiunphant  squadrons  of  T^falgar's  wave." 

Mr.  Whitbready  ih  some  of  Kb  conscientious  mo6tm|;%  will 
perhaps  not  be  aUe  to  deny  the  troth  and  merit  of  this  poet's 
disinterested  tribute  to  the  memory  of  *<  Europe's  statesman." 

**  And  thou,  blest  star  of  Europe's  daikest  hour. 
Whose  words  were  wisdom,  and  whose  counsels  power. 
Whom  Earth  applauded  through  her  peopled  shores ! 
(Alas !  whom  Earth  too  early  loi|t  deplores  ! — ) 
Young  without  follies,  without  rashness  bold. 
And  greatly  poor  amidst  a  nation*s  gold ! 
In  every  veering  aale  of  &ctlon  true, 
Uotamish*d  Chatham's  genuine  child,^  adieu! 
Unlike  our  common  sons,  whose  gradual  ray  *^ 

Expandsfrom  twilight  to  intenser  day,  > 

Thy  blaae  broke  forth  at  once  in  full  meridian  swigr.  J 

O  proy'd  in  danger !  pot  the  fiercest  flame 
Of  Discord's  rage  thy  censtaot  soul  could  tame  $ 
Not  when,  fltf-striding  o'es  thy  palsi^  land^ 
Gigantic  Treason  took  his  bolder  stand  i 
Nojt  when  wild  Zeal,  by  murderous  Faction  led. 
On  Wkklow's  hills  her  graii'tP^en  banner  spiwd  i 


*  '  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub  that  G0vereit.'-^Addiesse4  to 
Tyre  by  £«ekiel»  xxviii,  U/' 
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Or  those  stern  cmiquerors  of  the  restless  wave 
Defied  the  native  soil  they  wont  tn  Mve. — 
^       '    Uddauntcfdpntriot!  in  that  dreadful  hour> 

VV1)CD  pride  and  genius  own  a  stronger  powor.; 
When  the  dimni'd  eyeball,  and  the  struggling  breathy 
And  pain,  and  terror,  mark  advancing  dealh  j — 
Still  ID  that  breast  tliy  country  held  her  throne, 
Tliy  toil,  thy  fear,  thy  jirayer  were  her's  alone. 
Thy  last  faint  effort  her's,  and  her*s  thy  parting  groan. 

"  Ye4>  from  tho6e  lips  while  fa'inting  natioDs  drew  . 
Hope  ever  strong,  and  course  ever  new  j-^ 
Yet,  yet,  I  <leem*d,  by  that  support'^g  haod 
Propp'd  in  her  Ml  najght  Freedom*8  nun  stand  i 
And  parg*d  by  £re,  and  stronger  from  the  storoH 
Degraded  Justice  sear  ber  reverend  form.'* 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  continental  states,  the  banish- 
ment of  every  sentiment  of  public  justice^  the  extension  of  lux- 
ury and  immorality^  and  particularly  the  abject  servility  and 
oppression  of  Frejichmenj  zrp  sk^td^d  with  considwrablo 
energy:—   .  • 

f^  Now  hope  adieu  !-— adieu  the  generoas  care 
To  shield  the  weak,  and  taftie  the  proud  in  war ! 
^.;    '  "i  he  golden  chain  of  realms,  when  equal  awe 
r^isd  tlie  strong  balaope of  impartial  law  ; 
Wlien  rival  states  as  federate  sisters  shone. 
Alike,  yet  various.,  'and  though  many,  one. 
All,  all  are  gone,  and  after-time  shall  trace 
•  ()ne  boundless  rule,  one  undistinguished  race ; 
Twilight  of  worth,  where  nought  remains  to  move 
The  patriot's  ardour,  or  the  subject's  love. 

"  Behold,  e'en  now,  while  every  manly  lore. 
And  every  nmsc  forsakes  my  yielding  shore  j 
Faint,  vapid  fruits  of  slavei7's  sickly  clime, 
Each  tinsel  art  succeeds  and  harlot  rhyme  I 
To  gild  the  vase,  to  bid  the  purple  spread 
Fii  sigbtlv  foldings  o'er  .^be  Grecian  bed» 
'I'heir  mmiic  guard  wl)ere  sculptur'd  gryphons  keep. 
And  Memphian  idols  watch  o'er  beafity's  sleep  ; 
I'o  rouse  the  slun^bering  sparks  of  faiut  desire 
AVith  the  base  tinkling  of  Ukj  Teian  lyre ; 
While  youth's  enervate  glance  and  gloating  age 
Hang  o'er  the  mazv  waliz,  or  pageant  stage  j 
Kach  wayward  wish  of  sickly  'taste  to  please, 
~  — Tl>»  nightly-yevel-and-t-he  noontide  ease— 

These,  Europe,  are  tiiy  toils,  thy  trophies  these  !" 

'    "And  thou,  the  poet's  theme,  the  patriol's'prayer?  — 

Where,  France;  thy  holies,'  tli/ gilded  ptomise  where  } 


When  oVMontpellefs*  vines,  and  Jura's  tnowf^ 
All  goodly  bright,  young  F'reedoni's  pUnef  rose  } 
What  bdoto  it  now,  (to  our  destrdction  brave,) 
How  strong  thine  arm  in  war  >  a  valiant  slave ! 
What  boots  it  now  that  wide  thine  eagles  sail, 
Fann*d  by  the  flattering  breath  of  conquests  gale  ? 
What,  that,  htgh-pird  within  yon  ample  dome, 
The  blood-bought  treasures  rest  of  Greece  and  Rome  > 
Scourge  of  the  bigliest,  bolt  in  vengeance  hur)*d 
By  Heaven's  dread  justice  on  a  thrinking  work! ! 
Go,  vanquished  victor,  bend  thy  proud  helm  dowa 
Before  thy  sullen  tyrant's  ateely  crown. 
For  him  in  Afnc*s  sands,  and  Poland's  snows, 
Rear*d  by  thy  toil  the  shadowy  laure!  grows  ; 
'    And  rank  in  German  fields  the  harvest  springs 
Of  pageant  comicils  and  obsequious  kings. 
Sudh  purple  slaves,  of  glittering  fetters  vain. 
Linked  the  wide  circuit  of  the  Latiap  chain  ; 
And  slaves  like  these  shall  every  tyi'ant  find,  . 
To  giki  oppression,  and  debase  inankind." 

The  concluding  address  to  Spain  is  less  happily  adopted  to 
the  peculiar  genius  of  that  people.  The  author  has  embarrassed 
himself  with  numerous  historical  allusions,  highly  proper» 
no  doubt)  in  themselves,  but  perhaps  somewhat  incompatible 
with  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  strike  the  elevated  imaginations 
of  Spaniards.  The  subject  also  called  for  more  animated  hope 
than  the  desponding  scenes  of  Prussia,  or  the  temporizing 
feebleness  of  Austria.  After  reverting  to  the  noble  efforts  of 
the  Astnrians  against  the  Moors,  and  also  that  of  {he  Castilians, 
with  the  defeat  of  Francis  L 

*'  When  weeping  France  her  captive  klngf  deplor'd. 
And  curs'd  the  deathful  point  of  £bro*s  sword,'* 

He  pro^reeds  to  survey  the  pi^sent  spirit  of  the  Patriot  Spar 
piards.—- 

'•  Now,  nerv'd  with  hope,  their  night  of  slaver}'  past. 
Each  heart  beats  high  in  freedom's  buxom  blast ; 
Lo !  Conquest  calls,  and  beckoning  from  afar^ 
Uplifts  his  laurel  wreath,  and  waves  them  on  to  war. 


^  A  lofty  column  to  Liberty,  in  Montpelier,  survived  the  liberticidfe 
^ifices  of  the  Corsican,  just  long  enough. to  be  surmonntad  with  a 
)>ust  of  the  Imperial  tyrant, — Rj^y. 

,    t  Francis  I.  takeo  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
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—Woe to th* usurper  tbeii!  wlM>dai«ide^ 
Tbe  sturdy  wrath  of  rostie  loyalty  f 
Woe  to  the  hirdiog  bands !  hwedoooi'd  to  feel 
How  strong  in  ]abcMr*s  horny  kmd  tlM  steel  !— 
Behold  e'en  now»  beoesitb  yon  ficttie  skies 
AooUier  Pavia  bids  her  trophies  rise  i-^ 
£*eti  now  in  base  disguise  and  frieiidly  nrgbt 
\  7beir  robber-monarch  speeds  his  secret  flight} 
And  with  new  zeal  the  fiery  Lusians  rear^ 
,      (Roused  1^  their  neighbours' ;worth)   the  'long- 
neglected  spear.** 

There  is  much  vigour  and  honest  zeal  in  the  exclamatory 
address  to  the  guardian-angel ;  there  is  no  less  truth  and  over* 
whelming  censure  in  bis  reply :. 

*'  '  Spirit,'  I  cried>  '  dread  teacher,  yet  declare. 
In  that  good  fight,  shaH  Albion's  arm  be  there } 
Can  Albion,  brave,  and  wise,  and  proud,  refrain 
To  hail  a  kindred  soul,  and  link  her  fate  with  Spain  ? 
^  Oh,  by  this  throbbing  heart,  this  patriot  glow. 
Which,  well  I  feel,  each  finghsh  breast  shall  know  -, 
Say,  shall  my  country,  ious*d  from  deadly  sleep. 
Crowd  with  her  hardy  sons  yon  western  steep } 
And  shall  once  more  the  star  of  France  grow  pale. 
And  dim  its  beams  in  Roncesvalles'*  vale  } 
Or  ahall  fiMil-sloth  and  timid  doubt  conspire 
To  mar  our  zeal,  and  W8i>ie  our  manly  fire  V 

'*  Still  as  I  gas'd  his  lowering  features  spread. 
High  rose  his  form,  and  darkness  reiPd  his  head; 
Fast  ft^a^  bis  eyes  tlw  ruddy  lighting  broke. 
To  heaven  he  rear'd  his  arm,  and  thus  he  spoke: 

*'  *  Woe,  trebly  woe  to  their  slow  zeal  who  bore 
Selosrve  comfort  to  Iberia*s  shore ! 
Who  in  mid  oonqueat,  vaunting  yet  disnny*d. 
Now  gave,  and  now  withdrew  their  laggard. aid  f 
Who,  when  each  bosom  glow'd,  each  heart  beat  high, 
Chiird  the  pure  stream  of  England's  energy. 
And  lost  in  courtly  forms  and  blind  detay 
'  The  loiter'd  hours  of  glory's  short  iiv*d  day.   . 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  the  above  lines  to  the  deli- 
berate consideration  of  Lord  Castlereagh^  who  appears  to  be 


•  *'  *  Alonw,  aamamed  the  Chaster,  who  defeated,  aocording  to  tbe 
Spanish  romaooBs,  and  the  graver  authority  of  Mariana,  the  whole 
force  of  Cfaarlem^ne  and  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  at  fionces- 
vaUea." 


.  Jomfs  BrechtHhhire*  \      Sf 

^mTtfying  himself^  at  least  in  vaTering  imbecilitjj  for  a  ftklie 
«mohg  the  "  Talents.** 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  this'nervOus  and  classical 
little  poemi  hoping  that  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  author 
will  not  forsakei  in  any  event,  his  mnsej  or  neglect  the  best 
interests  of  society,  and  happy  if  his  concluding  predictioii 
should  be  soon  fulfil)^. 

**  '  Not  by  His  viewless  arm  whose  righteous  cars 
Defends  the  orphan's  tear,  the  poor  man*g  prayer^ 
Who,  Lord  of  o^ure,  o*er  this  changeful  ball 
Decrees  the  rise  of  empires,  and  the  fell ; 
Woodrons  in  all  his  ways,  unseeo  uoknown. 
Who  treads  the  wine  press*  of  the  world  alone  j 
And  rob'd  in  darkness,  and  surrounding  fean. 
Speed  on  their  destiu'd  read  llie  march  of  yaan  t 
Mo ! —shall  yon  eagle,  from  die  snare  set  ^ee. 
Stoop  to  thy  wrist,  or  cower  his  wing  for  thee? 
And  shallit  tame  despair,  thy  strong  control. 
Or  qaench  a  uation*s  stiii  mviving  soul  ^— 
Go,  bad  the  force  of  countless  bands  conspire 
To  curb  the  wandering  wind,  or  grasp  the  fire! 
Cast  thy  vain  fetters  on  the  troublous  sea!*— 
But  Spaan^  the  brave,  the  vixtuous,  sliall  be  ft^'^ 

y^ne/s  History  ^  the  Cwnty  of  Brxclfwck. 

{Condm{^dfrmp.^\.of  Fol.S^.) 

In  the  account  6f  the  parish  of  Cantreff,  we  find  some  ctt- 
rious  instances  of  topographical  fable,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  mistakes  have  been  occasionally  propagated  even  by  the 
best  of -our  antiquarian  writers.  'The  passage  is  somewhat 
miscellaneous^  yet  it  may  x»n  be  the  less  intereatiog* 

*'  The  Ichnogmpby  or  map  of  this  parish  is  singular  j  it  is  a 
parallelogram  of  atoUt  two  '  miics  iu  breadth,  having  parts  of 
the  parishes  of  Uanvrynach,  Llatifigan,  Vainor,  and  Fendeiin  on 
the  south,  and  Saint  David^s,  Lianskyddid,  Vainor  and  Pa^deriu 
,cn  the  north,  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  eastern  confine, 
to  tite  south-^south-west  in  length,  crosses  the  great  .and  lesser  Tltf', 
and  nearly  adjoins  the  parish  of  Ystradfdlte,  Within  these  paralr 
lei  lines  are  the  ]of«y  summits  of  the  Brecknock  Beacons ;  that  most 
southward  is  the  lowest,  and  the  other  two  nearly  of  a  height ;  they 
eie  sometimeB  caHed  Cader  Arthur,  or,  Arthur's  chair. 

♦  ••  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people  there 
"  waasione  with  me,  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and  tram* 
*'  pic  thtm  in  my  fiMy."— Isaiah,  Ixiii.  3. 


aO  OaiGI^Al  CEltlCfSM. 

''  T!ie  Wildest  ffights  and  vagaries  of  imagiaatbo  hare  neveif 
ponrtrayed  so  tremendous  a  figure  as  our  my tliological  Arthur  -,  his 
bead  soars,  above  the  clouds,  and  is  encircled  by  the  rainbow,  be 
breathes  in  the'  zephyrs  of  spring  aiid  in  the  summer  breeze,  and 
roars  in  the  tempests  of  winter ;  the  back  of  his  chair  is  a  semicir* 
cukar  sweep  of  two  or  three  miles  in  extent ;  his  quoits  (the  gene- 
nl  appellation  of  the  covering  stones  of  our  cromlechan)  are  dis- 
persed over  the  principality,  and  are  many  of  them  of  the  weight 
of  twenty  or  thirty  tons,  and  his  seat  is  on  the  site  of  Uyn-cwn* 
Uwcb.  Where  his  seven-kague  boors  are  deposited,  time  has. 
In  an  envious  mood,  conealed ;  probably  he  placed  one  leg  over 
what  is  now  called  the  channel  of  the  Wye.^nd  the  other  over 
that  of  the  Usk,  and,  by  the  compressure  produced  the  vallies  of 
those  names,  though  this  must  have  occasioned  some  distortion^ 
but  I  leave  the  giant  to  his  repose,  and  crawl  to  the  sommits  of  his 
cathedra. 

*'  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says,  in  describing  the  general  appear- 
ance of  Brecknockshire,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  '  Ab 
aastro  montes  babens  meridionales  quorum  principalis  Cadair  Arthur, 
i.e.  Cathedra  Arthuri  propter  gemina  promontorii  cacumina  in 
cathedrs  modum  se  praeferentia,  et  quoniam  in  alto  cathedra  et  in 
arduo  sita  est,'summo  et  maximo  Britonum  Regi  Arthuro  vulgari 
nuncupatione  est  assignata.  In  excelso  roontis  hujus  veriice  fonti^ 
ebullit  scaturigo.  Est  autem  fons  in  putei  modum  altus  sed  quad- 
ratus  nullum  ex  sertvulum  factens.  In  quo  tamen  et  trutae  quando^ 
que  (ut  fertur)  sunt  repertae." 

*'  Leland  tells  us,  *  An  lire's  hill  is  three  good  Welsh  miles  (almost 
£.ve  English)  'south  west  from  Brecknock,  and  in  the  vetri  toppe  of 
the  hille  is  a  fair  well  spring.  This  hille  of  summe  is  counted  the 
highest  hille  of  Wales,  and  in  a  very  cleere  day,  a  manne  may  se  frodi 
hit  a  parf  of  Malvern  hilles,  and  Gloncestre  and  Bristow^  and  part 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  Ther  be  divers  other  hill^s  b>'  Ar- 
ture*s  hille,  the  wich  with  it  be  commonly  called  Banne  Brek»* 
niauc."  * 

''  Holinshed  forgets  the  well,  but  gives  us  another  marvel  instead 
of  it,  fr>r  after  describing  the  difficulties  Julius  Frontiiius  met  with^ 
in  struggling  with  the  mountains  of  Bredconshire,  he  adds,  '  whereof 
one  in  the  .south,  and  three  miles  from  Brecknock,  is  of  such  height 
and  o{)eration  as  h  uncredible,  and  were  it  not  tliat  I  have  witnesses 
to  atlirme  what  I  shall  speak,  /  should  blush  to  let  the  report  thereof 
passe  from  my  pen. 

"  From  the  top  of  that  hill,  called  in  tlie  Welsh  MouKch  Denny 
or  Cadier  Arthur,  Arthur's  Chair,  they  had  of trn  times  cast  from 
them  and  downe  the  north  easie  rocke,  their  cloakes,  hats,  and  staves, 
which,  notwithstanding  would  never  fall,  but  were  by  the  aire  and 
winde  still  returned  Ijackeand  blown  up  3  neyther,  said  they,  will  any 
thing  descend  from  that  cllffe,  being  so  cast,  unless  it  be  stone,  or 
son.e  nietalline  substance,  afiinning  the  cause  to  be  the  clouds^ 
which  are  seen  to  racke  much  luwcr  than  the  top  of  that  hill/' 

'*  Camden  is  merely  a  translator  of  Gu-aldus  Cambrensis's  words^ 
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assuming  a  little  more  courage^  and  dealing  in  more  positive,  asser^^ 
6on,  for  Giraldas  tells  iis,  there  are  trouts  sometimes  foiindin  tho. 
weD,    as  it  is  said]  Camden   bcldly  affirms   it  is^  a  fad;  '  to-' 
wards  the  sonth,  the  southern  hills,  whereof  the  chiefbst. is  called 
Xadet  Arthur,  or  Arthur's  chair,  from  two  peaks  on  tlie  top  of  if, 
somewhit  resembling  a  chair^,  which  in  i*ej;arc!  tis  a  lofty  seAt,  and 
a  place  of  strength,  is  described  in  the  vulgar  appellation  of  it  to 
Arthur,  the  most  puissant  monarch  of  the  Britartis.     A  fountain 
^n'ings  on  the  very  top  of  this  bill  whlclv  is  ^  deep  as  a  draw  well,. 
Aod  four  square,  affording  trouts  though  no  water  runs  out  of  it/ 
These  are  the  flights  of  the  respectable  historians  j  succeeding .  tra- 
vellers,  topograpners  and  totjrists,   hdve   followed  thfemi    without 
venturing  to  hesitate  or  to  doubt  their  credit:  Sir  Richard  Hoare, " 
bowever,  who  Is  in  the  habSt  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  country 
he  describes,  has  m  his  late  publication*  very  truly  asserted  th.it 
there  is  no  soch  wcH  on  the  top  of  Cader  Arthur. 

"  The  two  most  southern  tifeacons  appear  perfect  cones  at  a  very 
small  distance,  and  indeed  their  summits  are  ahnost  acute,  or  at 
least  do  hot  consist  of  flat  surfaces  of  above  ten  or  twenty  squara 
yards  in  extent,  the  centre  beacon,  has  a  small  round  brackish  po^)l 
of  'water,  bat  it  is  neither  '^  so  deep  as  a  draw  well  or  as  tvide  as 
some  church  doors,"  being  cnly  a  deposit  of  the  rain  water,  and 
sometimes  perfectly  dry,  the  point  of  this  hill  is  eight  hundred  and  ^ 
fifty  yards  above  the  bed  of  the  Usk,'  gt  Brecon,  as  ascertained 
by  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  A«a})h  and  Doctor  Green,  aod  conse- 
quently about '  1  ,t)0O  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  iiicluding 
the  fall  from  Brecon  to  the  aber  ot  the  Usk.  The  north-east  is,  as 
HoliDshed'says,  a  terrific  precipice  of  at  least  two  hun^isd  ne^y 
perpendicular  yards  from  the  top  to  wl^ere  the  descen'^,  ^^9*?gl^  ^^^^^ 
abrupt,  begins  to  be  more  gradual :  it  Is  harclly .necessary  to  inform 
the  reader  at  this  time  of  day,  that  he  would  find  no  more  difficulty, 
in  casting  lis  hat,  lifs  cloak,  or  bis  stick  down  this  precipice,  than 
be  would  in  any  oth^r  erjunlly  elevated  or  exp<)sed  situation  In  the 
kingdom  upon  a  windy  day,  and  I  have  only  to  ihtreat,-  tbat  though 
divested  of  metalline  substance,  he  will  not  try  the  expsrimLHit 
with  bis  oMrm  petton,  or  his  credulity  will  most  assuredly  cost  hiir  • 
his  life.  The  oortherci  aspect  of  both  the  southern  peaks,,  is  not 
quite  so  precipitous  as  that  which  i  h^vo  been  jmt  describing,  but 
they  are  both  tremendously  steep,  and  awfully  grand;  when  vidwed 
either  from  the  summit  or  the  foot.  From  the  centre  beacon,  we 
command  a  view  of  the  Bristol  channel*  ffom  the  MumbJe-head, 
io  King-road,  with  parts  of  thirteen  of  fourteen  counties,  but  though 
the  Malvern  bills  are  among  the  objects  in  this  too  extcnsive-prospect, 
as  Holinshed  observes,  Bristol  cannot  be  seen  from  hence. 

"  On  f he  sottth-west  side,  the  ascent  is  more  gradual  and  strongly 
i^raioda  afie  as  I  have  before  observed,  «f  the-  appearance  of  tlie 

■■—■■"■■"■'"'■''*''*''■'         ■      '  *■  ' ■    ■■ •.    ;'       ^*  — '-- 

*    •     *  "  Ger.  Oimb's  Itinerary.'; 
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wave  lA  fl  great  iwel],  as  it  rolls  from  the  sea,  at  the  moiqent  it 
breaks  opon  the  shore.  F^om  the  summit  of  tl^  middle  peak,  the 
line  takes  a  concave  sweep  to  the  west,  until  it  rises  again  with 
equal  boldness  and  majesty  to  the  third  or  western  peak  $  in  this 
descent,  and  a  few  yards  lower  down  towards  the  south,  is  a  small 
spring  of  water,  forming  one  of  the  sources  of  the  lesser  T^,  but  tlie 
sportsman  may  as  well  expect  to  catch  dolphins,  as  trout  in  it,  until 
by  the  accession  of  other ^  streams,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
below,  they  form  beds  for  the  spawn,  and  prodooe  food  for  the  young 

^'  The  western  beacon  shews  a  more  flattened  summit  than  the . 
two  others,  but  there  is  nothing  like  what  is  called  table  land  here, 
for  though  a  longer  horizontal  line  than  the  former,  gives  it  less  the 
appearance  of  a  cone,  and  trends  nearly  east  and  west  i  the  sides^ 
like  its  neighbouring  brothers,  immediately  shelve  down  from  the 
top  on  the  sonth*west,  and  break  abruptly  and  almost  predpatonslv 
on  the  north-east,  producing  that  app^rance  connected  as  it  is  with . 
the  centre  beacon,  which  Giraldus  calls  instar  Cathedne :  at  their 
feet  is  a  circular  pool  about  one  mile  in  circumference.— 

"  The  convulsions  which  produced  the  astonishing  rents  and  dis-  . 
mptions  presented  by  these  mountains,  and  from  which  a  minera* 
legist  would  have  expected  much,  as  displaying  the  internal  compo« 
aition  of  the  earth  to  such  a^  depth  below  tno  suruce,  have  [has]  hena 
discovered  nothing  curious,^  the  strata  are  mostly  horizontal,  and 
consist  of  lamina,  of  shale,  or  shiver,  with  here  and  there  a  little  . 
grit,  and  sand  itone -intermixed/'  p.  619. 

Whoever  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  County  histories^ 
must  have  frequently  remarked  how  much  space  is  occupied  by 
monumental  inscription^  and  dull  genealogies  of  persons  in  no 
degree  eminent.  Mr.  Jones  has  not  departed  from  the  general 
custom,  and  instead  of  that  judicious  selection  which  can  alone 
interest,  we  have  numerous  examples  of  a  minute  particularitj 
that  borders  upon  dullness.  lu  a  parish  register  the  names  cit  • 
all,  however  obscure,  ought  to  be  recorded ;  but  the  general 
historian  should  discriminate  between  the  greater  mass  who 
have  merely  '<  fretted  their  Ihtle  hour  upon  the  stage,"  and  ^ 
the  illustrious  few,  who  have  exalted  the  human  character  by 
the  performance  of  great  and  good  actions.  The  practice  here 
objected  to,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  unnecessary  pages  being 
added  to  tjie  work,  and  has  also  generated  a  somewhat  repuU 
siVe  dryness  in  the  style  i  the  latter  fault  Mr.  Jones  has  occ^ 
sionaliy  endeavoured  to  correct  by  attempts  at  humburoHS 
'  -  ■  ■  ,.  ■■ 

*  Llwyd  in  his  I^thophylacii  Britannici  Icbnographia,  among 
the  Lapides  Chrystalini,  discovered  a  ttone  here  of  that  dassj  which 
he  calls  Iris  mininui  Breconensiom. 


1%lAark»  iocA  ttibiigH  )ie  ttow  aihd  then  succeeds  m  exciting  a 
ki&ile,  he  too  freouently  falb  hito  an  unpleasing  verbbsityr 
'  From  alt  th^  mscriptious  copied  into  this  poblication^  wt 
•hall  select  one  only,  and  that  fbr  thb  sak  rf  tbijoke  j  since  th& 
^rorfs  wiH  apply  (metaphorically)  as  well  to  our  anthor^s  flights 
bf  htlmatir^  ^  to  the  real  catastrophe  of  the  individual  com- 
memorated. Tfie  epitaph  itself  was  formerly  in  the  chutch- 
|rard  of  Brynllys,  insbribed  on  the  tombstone  of  a  person  who 
mlfrom  his  horse  and  broke  his  neck  I 

"  Man's  life  is  a  vapouri 
And  full  of  woes  y  ' 

He  eaii  a  capmr,  and— » 
Down  he  goes.V         s 
:  Tbe  MUi/anag  most  reinarkibie  instancta  of  longevity  occuir 
ODdotDcvynoGk. 

*  tkt  register  of  this  parish  frote  May  177O,  to  Miot^  lyJTj 
acKbits  a  taMe  f^  longevity  which  can  haidly  bb  {taftdleled:  diH 
Hotted  agtt'of  thirteen  poisons  baried  hero  in  that  pest'iod  were  I06%* 
yeais,  tha  oldest,  WiUiafn  David  Thomas,  df  the  tillage^  was  101, 
and  tha  yoimgpst  f2 ;  totbooe  might  be  added  five  more  between  .^ 
and  70,  thtf  Bigptplbt  of  whose  years  were  [was]  318>  making  1500 
ffim^  besides  aa  old  woman^  whose  name  as  well  as  age  was  on^ 
Ibiown,  and  whcu  therefore^  might  have  been  intitled  to  be  inclncfed 
In  the  first. list^  and  to'have  gone  down  in  the  dance  of  death  witli 
William*  David  Thomas.*'    p.  6^1. 

*'  In  the  oldest  register  was  an  entry  of  the  burid  of  a  man  add  his 
wife^  upon  the  11th  of  Januaryj  16S5 :  ftcan  a  MS.  in  ray  posses* 
sion^  I  find  that  these  were  PkuHp  Davidi  son  of  Da^id  ap  Gv^ilTm,  of 
'Mtfeaear,  and  Catherinej  vis.  [  i.  e.  the  daughter  of]  Thomas  ap 
Owiljrm  Fangrych^  his  wife;  they  were  both  buried  in  the  aamo* 
ffoenre;  heaf^  104,  she  aged  IM.^'  lb.- 

'  In  fhe  descriptions  of  churches  the  i^ord  nave  has  been  uni^ 
fbitely  [ninted  natve,  dirough  astrangeblunder  in  orthography, 
though  as  ij/lr.  Joties  himself  informs  us^  it  was  certainly  his 
^  irSh  to  disfmgttish  the  body  of  a  chdrch  from  the  centre  of 
a;  cart  wheel  !^  We  are  induced  to  notice  the  mistake  lest  any 
juvenile  author  seeing  the  term  so  written  in  so  respectable  a 
^  work,  should  be  led  to  adopt  the  error  without  having  noticed 
the  sqpology.  In  exteAaation  of  the  '^  numerous  typographical 
errors*  that  renaain  uncorrected,  Mr.  Jones  states  that  '*  this  is 

<« «  Of  this  old  coofile  tha  ibIiowiM  Stay  is  idated  in  the  coui^ 
'  'When  Iho  faasbaad  was  informed  ofThia  wifr*a  daatb*  ha  went  int^ 
tboxo^m^whervhereorpsehiy  [was laid]  looked  at  hesfiirsomaftw 
moments  with  great  eatn^stness,  aad  esclaimed  in  an  agony,  *  CBk 
Kite,  Kate,,  and  ia  it  thus  you  serve  me  at  last  ?*  be  then  retired  to  hia 
cHair,  in  the  chimney  comei:,  and  died  ih  a  few  minutes  afterwards^'** 

jNp.  131.  To/.  S3.  May,  1809.        C 
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Dot  only  the  first  attempt  at  a  coutitj  history  withm  the  |«jiid^ 
palicjr ;  but  also  the  first  book  above<he  size  of  a  pampUet  crar 
pubhshed  within  the  county  of  Brecon,  a  few  bibles  at  Tr&- 
v^cz/rom.  printed  cclpiej  only  excepted." 

The  work  concludes  with  some  briefi  yet  interesting  particn«< 
IarS|  concerning  the  Mineralogy,  Natursd  Histokyi  and  Botany 
of  Breckonshire  \  and  an  Appendiji  of  various  papers  relating  to 
the  town  of  Breckon,  and  other  ^ub^ects  .connected  with  the 
local  history  of  the  county. 

The  punctuation  throughout  these  voluihes  is  extremely  badJ 
Commas  usurp  the  plage  of  colons  and  semi-coloas ;  semi-colons 
assume  the  dignity  of  full  points,  and  the  latter  are  not  unfre- 
quently  degraded  to  the  inferior  station  of  the  colon.  In  fact, 
rae  variety  of  changes  .that  are  rung  upon  these  stops,  obscures 
the  meaning  of  numerous  passages  of  the  work,  said  in  Banjr 
instances  gives  a  seeming  improptiety  to  the  arrangement  wMch 
the  <:oatext  would  not  display,  were  iu  members  correctly 
printed*  As  Mr.  Jones  acknowled^ea  his  *'  neasij  total  igBO»« 
ranee  of  a  sytem  of  punctuation,'^  it  is  to  be  hunenced  that  he 
did  not  re&r  his  proof  sheets  to  some  person  whose'profes* 
sional  habits-^we  ipean  professional  in  respect  to  the  pfess^^ 
better  qualified  him  for  the  task  of  proper  pointing.  We  can- 
not wonder  that  our  author  should  not  know  *'  how  and  wherie 
to  stop ;"  without  intending  a  pun^  we  believe  it  to  be  a  com«^ 
men  case  with  aU  lawyers. 

The  extended  review  we  have  given  of  this  work,  combined 
with  mar  r€tii2tk9  en  passant,  leave  us  but  little  to  say  here.  Mr. 
Jones  has  displayed  great  research  and  great  industry,  and.  we 
aiacerely  wish-that  his  labours  may  obtain  th^  reward  due  t«  < 
them; — ^we  mean  honour  and  respect,  for  pecuniary  returns 
haye  not  been  sought  by  him,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  the 
approbatko  of  the  wise,  woidd  be  the  most  cheering  solace 
which  could  be.  oflSsred. 

With  the  plates  in  the  first  volume;  which  are  chiefly  en^* 
jgraved  by  Basire  firom  drawings  by  Sir  Ridiard  Heare,  is  given 
a.  map  of  Breckonshire,  and  another  of  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Demetia  and  Siluria :  the  latter  exhibits  «  the  courses  of  the 
Roman  roads  through  diose  conntries.**    With  the  exception 
of  the  Vignette,  which  is  by  Mitan,  and  very  ustefiiUy  exe* 
cuted ;  the  engravings  are  mostly  in  ahard^  coarse  style,  and  a 
black  and  heavy  border  is  ran  round  the  wiiole,  #hich  greatly 
detracts firom  their  appearance;  neither  are  the  points  of  vieW  ' 
ao  well  diosen  as  they  miehi  have  been.    In  what  are  ctKed  * 
Tretower  Otftle,  and  Cricldu>wel  Castle  from  *<  Sttmjf  in  the 
hginning  of  the  6ti  Century,''  there  is  certainly  some  mistake*    . 
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fbrtheareUt^cture  is  of  an  ana  greatly  posterior.  ^We  ihould 
hvfe  been  gratified  by  seeing  Mr.  Jones's  proofs  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  surveys  alluded  tp.  T!he  Engravings  to  the  second  vo* 
lame,  are  of  a  more  Miscenaneous  description  than  the  former, 
and  the  most  important  onesj  as  the  Vignette  by  Mitan,  and 
the  gateway  at  Crickhowel,  and  the  watered  at  Cilhepste,  by 
Landsisier,  are  far  better  executed. 


Chatfield  V  Historic  J  Review  efthe  State  oftDndoostam 
{Contitiued/rom  page  S52,  Vol.  32.) 

THE  varietf  of  subjects  which  Mr.  OiatfieUPs  woxi:  cfmbfacef ^ ' 
Teqsires  more  than  common  industry  and  attention.  Civili^a* 
tion,  commerce*  cml  polity,  moralsi  and  religion,  are'>H  in* 
Testigated  and  fully  discussed.  The  author  adopts  the  opinion^ 
fipQiided'  on  £Kts,  which  we  have  several  times  proved,  and 
iR^iich  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  that  most  wars  extend 
€tvilt»tid&. 

"  Experience  has  shewn  that  the  improvement  of  mankind  is  often 
promoted'  by  means  which  at  first  view  appear  paradoKical ;  and 
amongst  tb^,  that  war  and  conquest,  as  well  as  the  arts  ofpeaccj 
tbougb  by  causes  diametrically  opposite,  tend  sometimes  to  civiliza* 
tion  and  happiness.  The  causes  are  laid  in  the  oatnre  ^f  aan,  inr 
the  structure  of  his  mind^  his  appetites  and  passioDs^  which  lead  bias 
tp  society  and  government,  to  commerce  and  conespoindeQ(%  to  com*-- 
mon  laws  and  compacts." 

There  is,  however,'  a  very  important  difference  between  th* 
efiecia  of  the.arts  of  war  and  those  of  peace  $  the  farmer  arei 
only  usefiii  for  civilising  a  barbarous  or  superstilioas,  and  what 
IS  very  common,  a  corrupt  or  an  indolent,  lasy  peopte ;  the  lat* 
ter  are  capable  of  improving  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  en^ 
Hgblened,  by  assisting  the^tural  progress  of  the  unrestrained 
nund  to  indeiSnice  improvement.  War,  indeed,  |ias  its  climax^ 
its  limited  point  of  civilization,^  beyond  which  it  again  degene- 
rates^ commerce  ouries  with  it  no  bounds  to  melioration,  no' 
checks.to  invention  or  the  prosperity  of  the  arts  aiid  sciences.*— 
War  necessarily  diminishes  population,  and  consequently  impairs 
the  energies,  and  obstructs  the  progress  of  nations  ^  commerce 
asaists  Imh.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  w;orld,  these  distinc* 
tions  have  been  evident  i  yet  wars  have  certainly,  been  more 
f§bd&it  than  commerce  in  civilizing,  ruder  nations,  and  also 
more  nonoiiB  to  civilized  ones.  The  fate  of  Holland  and  Swit* 
zerland,  since  the  fVench  Revolution,  wars,  strikingly  proves  . 
the  disastfous  effects  of  war  to  enlightened  and  flourishing  na« 
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tipms.    Fnuac^  benelf  is  an  etaunple  that  warfare  will  abo Tenders 
adviliaed  oation  barbaroua^. as  yell  as  contribute  to  civilise  a^ 
harbaroiis  one.    .War»  it  has  been  well  observed,   disperses 
irealthtn  the  very  instant  it  acquires  it;  but  commerce,  well 
rfgulatedy  constantly  and  honestly  supported,  carried  on  with, 
economy  and  punauality^  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  did  enrich  • 
^3Ctensive  kingdoms.    **  One  hundred  hands  employed  at  the 
loom,  will  brmg  to  a  nation  more  riches  and  abundance,  than 
1^0,000  bearing  spears  and  shields.'^    With  the  increase  of  com-' 
Bierce,  aadtheaccumidation  of.  wealth,  agriculture  flourishes, 
and  population  and  power  are  th^  necessary  consequences.    It 
is  in  this  manner  that  wealth  and  power,  have  gradually  mov^ 
£f9ai  the  easfc  to  the  west^  and  as  the  trade  deserted  fhe  former, 
so  did  their  weakh  and  population  decline.    The  Institutes  of; 
Menu,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  full^  proved  that  coofimerce ; 
I9ust  have.jbeen  well  understood  in  India  at  a  very  early  pmod,.^ 
as  in  that  work,  besides  other  regulations  for  t]»de»  ^  provtsm : 
h  made  for  the  interest  of  money,  and  Uosited  tojiartici^  aises»/ 
but  with  exceptions  in  favour  of  adventures  and  insurances  bVj 
spa."         ^  .  _  . 

J  After  proving,  by  numerous  documents^  the  origin  and  pro- . 
gress  of  civilization  and  commerce  from  ludia  to  Persia,  Egypt,, 
and  Greece,  the  author  proceeds  to  trace  the  history  of  Aiex- 
ander^  projects^  and  those  of  his  su6cessoia,.the  Ptolemies,  who 
made  Alexandria  the  mart  of  Indian  commerce.    The  march  tf  "^ 
tradeand  Manufactures  is  ptursued  in  their  history  at  Palmyra  and  * 
G>iistantinople,  till  their  final  settlement  in  Europe  in  the  ports' 
of  Itsdyr  and  by  the  incursions  of  the  Mahometans.    At  Bagdad, 
the  skeof  the  ancient  Seleuda,  science  was  regnlarly  cidtivated  • 
bf  the  caliphs  in  79S,  sad  an  extensive  trade  in  rich  silks,  cam*  • 
phire,  Chinese  poctelain^  gxdd  gems,  and  perftnnes,  was  carried 
on.    These  caUi^u,  however,  from  their  bigotry,  vrere  not  de*  * 
stroQS  off  any  tnide  with  the  west ;  and  until  their  conquest  of 
Egypt,  wbefn  they  rigorously  excluded  the  Gredcs  from  that 
tiade,  little  direct  commerce  was  effected.    The  riffor  of  this 
impolitic  and  illiberal  measure^  worthy  of  Mahomedan  preju- 
dice impelled  the  people  of  Constantinople  to  seek  other  chan- 
nels fpr  those  luxuries  to  wFch  they  had  been  kmg  accustomed^ 
and  the  Colchiansand  ancient  Iberiuls  again  became  the  medium 
of  Gommunicatioa  with  thev  east«  In^italy^  however,  the^ivil  wars  . 
hid  subsided,  theVeneuatis  b^gan  to  build  ships,  and  the  cru- 
sades enabled  the  people>  of  the  western-  world  ta  judge  tif  the. 
Ittxoiles  and  «ts  ot  the  eaftt.    The  Venetians  were  fbUowed  by^* 
tfeie  Genoese,  FioretttHies,-smd  Bisans,  sdio  were  for  many  years 
tktp^adpal  Aes€lyatfa*ia^biit)pe»     «oua886ialooRip«niesiia^ 
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llils  coTmiry,  instituted  hy  s6me  Italians,  were  encouraged  i^ 
charters,  under  Edward  IlL  and  niore  effectvally  under  ^enry 
Vni.  and  the  street  which  is  still  distinguished  m  the  British 
metropolis  for  the  residence  of  bankerS)  retains  tl^e  naoif  nf 
the  Lombards,  wfaa  first  established  c(M&mevciaI  business  thflrih  - 
>  Mr.  Chatfield's  chapter  on  the  <<  Progress  of  Commcroe  ssul 
Navigation  in  Europe,'*  is  nekher  susceptible  of  analjm  ner 
abridgix^ent,  being  composed  of  numerous  detached  £ict8,  colt 
lectedfrom  the'  ht^  ancient  and  modem  authorities,  and  pre* 
eentlilg  a  concise  and  perspictious  view  of  the  progress  of  Imb 
from  the  east  till  its  establishment  in  the  west.  The.  ignenwot 
pf  the  Europeans  respecting  the  Caspian  Sea,  was  such,  that  even 
^n  I54f0f  it  was  supposed  to  have  a  communjcafton  with  th* 
•Scythian  ocean. 

^  Nor  were  the  true  shape  and  dim/snsions  of  this  sea  properly  dis t 
covered^,  until  the  late  reign  of  Peter  the  Greats  when  the  English 
•inerchaats*  under  the  aathoritv  of  the  Cear,  began  to  trade  to  Astra- 
can  and  Persia*  in  the  hope  ot  discovering  Cathay,  or  China,  whidi^ 
from  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Persians,  was  fot  the  pr6aen( 
unsuccessfiil.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  in  l6J3,  some 
jEagtish  merchants  had  formed  the  scheme  of  renewing  the  ancidnf 
coomierce  with  India  through  the  Caspian,  theOxus  then  lowing  into 
fhe  Caspian,  but  since  diverted  into  the  l^e  Cora],  or  the  Desait,  bjT 
the  Tartars,  throngh  jealousy  of  the  Rqssians,  thence  to  the  Hydaq)es 
and  Lahore.  From  Astracan  the  goods  were  to  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe,  on  the  Vd^a  to  the  Dwina  and  Archangd.  As  it  might  be 
expected,  this  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
'  "  From  this  period  until  the  15th  century,  little  improvement  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  made  in  geographical  knowledge  3  wnen  the  woncS 
^theandent  writers  on  India,  which  had  escaped  theibty  of  the 
Torjuy  having  been  diffused  through  Italy,  by  displaying  die  dllficul* 
ties  of  the  ancient  communication  with  that  country,  excited  the 
Commercial  states  to  attempt  an  Intercourse  in  a  different  direction. 

'*  With  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  Genoese  power,  ex- 
cluded fronii  Colchis,  and  the  route  by  Northern  India,  declined  ir/ 
the  Euxine ,-  and  the  eastern  jcomroerce  was  almost  wholly  transferred 
to  their  more  fortunate  rivals  of  Venice  and  Pisa.  The  Europeaif 
tjade,  from  her  intimate  connection  with  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  wac. 
principally  engrossed  by  Venice,  whose  commeFcial  soeculations  weter 
now  exteoded-aod  earned  OB,  without  the  fears  or  the  risk  of  com*. 
Setitioo^ 
'  /'  Of  the  great  European  8ta<e«  vvhich  have  since  coi^tended  fbr  Ae 
empire  of  India,.  England  was  only  slowly  recovering  from*  the  effect^ 
of  the  bloody  contests  of  t^e  two  hbKses  of  York  and  Lancaster  ;  mS 
8p  little  were  her  true  interests  understood,  that  at  this  time  hfr  trad^ 
was  principally  in  tlie  hands  of  Itaili^n  merchants,  and  berwbol^-vhef* 
staple  commodity^— was'  ^sold  a&d  t&ana&ctured  ih'  mttMsr  M^ 
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•iponte^i  together  w!th  her  lead  ^nd  titK,  io  their  raw  state^  io  Veuds 
lieldDginglo  the  Hanse  Town <;. 

/*'  France,  >eEifeebled  by  the  efTectg  df  her  long  wars  with  England, 
.was  still  involved  in  disputes  with  her  great  vassals.  Holland  had  yet 
Jio  independent  existence.  Spun,  long  oppressed  with  the  Moorish 
joke,  was  still  gallantly  fighting  for  her  freedom  ;  whilst  the  oom* 
jnerce  and  industiy  of  Germany,  and  the  more  Northern  States,  were 
entirely  confined  to  the  free  cities,  or  the  towns  Incloded  iinder  the 
protection  of  the  Hanseatic  League.*' 

The  "  Discoyeries  of  the  Portuguese,"  and  the  "  Sctdb- 
snents  and  Conquests  of  the  Dutch,  English,  French^  and^dier 
Kation^,'^  are  very  neatly  related. 

"  Before  the  Europeans,"  remarks  the  auChor,  *'  doubled  th« 
Cape  o^'  <  Good  Hope,  *  the  Moors  or  Arabians,  who  were  the  only 
.'  maritime  people  in  India,  saiied  from  Surat  and  Bengal  to  liialacca, 
'  where  they  found  ships  from  ihe  ftlolucca  I&laads,  Japan,  and 
^  China/  The  conquest  of  Socotora  and  Ormua,  and  the  rapid 
strides  the  Portugue^  pciwer  was  making  in  the  East,  roused  the  anger 
of  the  Moors  and  Egyptians,  who  soon  perceived  that  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  sources  of  eastern  wealth 
1^  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  offer  of  tlie  Venetians  to  sup- 
ply a  fleet  to  the  Egyptians,  was  therefore  gladly  accepted  j  and  the 
timber,  being  cpt  in  the  forests  of  Dalmatia,  was  conveyed  up  the 
^ile,  and  s\(cros»  the  desert  to  the  arsenal  of  Suez,  and  there  formed 
into  ships,  fiut  t.he  ill-nianaged  galleons  of.  the  Moors  could  not 
cope  with  the  Portuguese  squndronsi^under  the  able  conduct  of  Albu- 
querque^ and  Kgypt,  soon  afterwards  subnpitting  to  the  Ottoman 
yoke,  under  Selim  I.  again  became  the  seat  of  anarchy ;  and  the 
commerce  of  the  East,  wr^ted  almost  wholly  from  the  Venetians, 
fell  into  the  hand^of  their  more  fortunate  rivals. 

*•  During  a  century,  thfe  Portuguese  enjoyed,  without  a  rival,  a  do* 
minion  acquired  by  their  enterprise  and  v^our,  and  confirmed  by  all 
the  terrors  of  the  Papal  bi^lSf  which  had  expressly  stipulated,  that 
they  should  preach  the  gospel,  and  earnestly  endeavour  to  propagate 
die  faiih.  No  power  had  hitherto  dared  to  dispute  their  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  Eastern  Seas  ^  and  the  prcxluctions  of  India  were 
only  to  be  obtained  through  their  mediation  and  direction.  These 
high  privileges  had  been  gieatly  favourer!  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
•eat  powers  of  Europe.  France,  engaged  in  civil  wars,  seemed 
idifierent  to,  or  incapable  of,  all  c6muiercial  speculation  3  and  the 


-  f  *  Theire  is^  however  every  reason  to  believe,- that  the  Chinese 
ifislted  the  Persian  and  African  shores  long  before  the  arrival  of  Gama, 
ilarco  Polo  describes  a  vo)age  he  made  in  one  of  their  junks  for  Ma-, 
flagascar/  Many  of  tlie  African  tribes,  espeoiiilly  the  Hottentots,  and 
iiaany  of  the  Inhabjtanis  of  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America^  t>cfif 
j|i  strong  jesemblaQoe  m  their  persons  to  the  Chinese.^ 
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Ko^ish  marine,  *  tfaoiigh  greatly  improved  and  distingoished  ander 
the  iEostrioiis  reign  of  Elizabeth,  liad  been  hitherto  inadequate  to  any 
gneat  purpose  of  eflective  enteipriie.*' 

The  pro^eaa  of  the  European  '^  SettUa^nta  ia  Bengal^'' 
Md  the  ^^  Caqacs  of  tke  Dedine  of  the  Mogul  Power"  in  that 
coutry^  are  now  matters  of  general  history^  which  Mr.  C  has 
treated  with  his  usual  afailsty. 

The  decisive  battle  in  1761^  between  the  Mahomedan  and 
Afghan  forces  on  the  onfe  side,  and  the  Mahrattas  and  their  allies 
on  the  othefi  in-  the  plains  of  Carnawl  and  Panniou^  ^between 
Delhi  and  Sirhind^  occasions  the  following  condudmg  remarks 
on  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  Mogul. 

**  Had  the  Mahrattas  prevailed  in  thn  battle^  It  k  prc^ble  that  the 
Mahomedan  power  in  India  would  have  been  extinguished  5  but  the 
dread  of  a  sovereign  of  Hindu  race  being  placed  npon  the  throne  of 
India,  seems  for  a  short  time  to  have  quieten  the  secret  jealousies  of 
the  Mahomedan  chiefs,  and  united  their  arms  in  a  common  cause. 

*'  But  the  victory  of  Panniput  proved  of  little  benefit  to  the  peace 
of  the  empire.  The  capital  was  stiil  a  prey  to  faction  and  rebellion- 
each  petty  efakftam  renouoted  his  allegiance  at  his  pleasure;  and 
,  iospirisd  with  the  same  views^  Nizam-al-Moluck,  the  Viceroy  or 
Soubehdarf  of  the  Decan,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  Omrahs  of 
tfie  eo^Be^  permitted  the  Malvattas,  who  had  beihi  lately  awed  by 
Us  power  and  reputation^  to  ravage  the  provinces  Over  which  he  held 
a  ddegated  authority. 

''  Amidst  ^tse  accumulated  evib^  the  resources  of  government 
^ng  interrupted!  and  the  revenues  ill  paid,  the  armies  could  no 
looger  be  supported  $   and   the   emp^^or,    surrounded  by  factious 


**  *  Sir  Francis  Drake  passed  the  Magellanic  Strek^  In  1579, 
and  axriving  at  the  Spice  Islands,  he  took  possession  of  Terpate  in  toe 
name  of  Sizabeth;  but  the  Court  oT  England  did  not^  until  the 
year  16DO,  take  any  effiectuai  means  to  s^ore  any  portion  of  the  trade 
or  possessions  of  India. 

.  ''  f  A  Sonbah  is  a  province  \  hence  the  Viceroy  is  termed  by 
^utope^ns  th«  Soubahdar.  Most  of  the  countries  of  the  Southern 
Peninsula,  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  were  comprised  under  one  vioei* 
royalty,  called  from  its  situation  the  Decan,  or  South. 

*  *y  Nizam  is  synonymous  with  Viceroy,  or  Soubahdar,  Nawib,  or 
Nabob,  was  a  title  of  honour  always  conferred  on  the  Soubahdar, 
sometimes  on  the  Omrahs,  or  nobles.  The  Soubahdar  was  always 
removable  at  pleasure,  his  office  being  entirely  dependent.  The  Sou* 
bahdar  had  no  oontroul  over  the  revenues,  which  office  was  admrnis* 
ijixipd  independently  by  tfa^  Sewan,  (an  officer  accountable  only  tq 
theMogul.y'^ 


vdb\e$,pr  intimidated  bj  powedfol-  chiiettalva,  wu fmpnlM  to  pcffi 
nut  the  Mahrattas  to  cootinue  their  depredatioiu,  and  eventa 
^knowledge  their  claim  to  the  Choul,  or  fourth  part  of  the  reveoi|«| 
of  the  soaSiem  provinces^  wliicti  had  been  ceded  to  them  by  Auruag'p 
sebe  on  his  conquest  of  the  I^ecan. 

/'  Such  respect  vras  stiU^  h^w^ver,  shewn  to  the  descndtoetsof 
Timvx^  that  .the  rebeUidus  goonniortf  received  firmans  on  their 
knees,  and  professed  to  apkhowjedge  Xhem  as  tiieir  only  legal  war^ 
rants  of  iqvestiture j  ^hpvigh  they  did  not  iiesitate  even  to  ibrge 
these  useless  relics  of  imperial  grandeur^  when  it  was  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  scruples  of  their  retai(iers^  or  to  justify  their  daima  tq 
ah  exclusive  sovereignty. 

*^  The  example  of  the  Nabob  was  soon  communicated  to  his  im* 
mediate  dependants  i  nor  were  his  commands  always  better  observed 
thaa  the  firmans  of  the  Court:  The  Nabob  also  found  his  ioteuest  in 
fomenting  the  di^gonteots  of  the  distant  Itijahs  and  folfygm ;  *  and 
each>  as  opportunity  olfered>  refusing  any  loiter  to  coofonn  to  tbo 
conditions  stipulated  by  their  anoeston  at  the  tiaoe  of  the  conquestj^ 
made,  their  dignity  .hereditary,  and  lodulged  in  what  inroads  they! 
(leasied  upon  ti^  defeaceiess  neigfabears.  ^ 

.  '^  Thus  did  the  xegaind.  the  prejudioes  of  ancient  jfean  and  habits^' 
insensibly  wear  away  $  '  thus  were  public  and  domestic  peace  rent 
'  asunder.  Villainy  was  practised  in  every  fomif  all  law  iEiad  rdigioai 
^  were  trodden  under  foot  3  the  bands  ef  private  fiaendship  and  oon^ 

*  nection,  as  well  of  society  as  of  govemiiient«  veie  brAkep>  andl 
. '  evetyindividual^  lis  if  amidst  a  forest  of  wi,Ulbeastt«  cottkl  rely  m^ 

^nothing  but  the  strength  Of  his  own  arm.'  '  Thus/  says  Mr^ 
Omuv  anticipating  as  it-  vtete,  the  future  trinm^  of  ibs  British 
frma^  '  t^e  iatecests  of  the  Indian  prinpes,  and  Moorish  governors^' 

*  oerpetuaVy  dashiQg  with.one  anoiher*  and  vitb*tiiB  intesests  of  tba 

^  Mogi^>  will,  perhaps,  always  prevent  the  empire  of  Hindostan  from  ' 
'  coercing  the  ambitious  attempts  of  any  powci^  Europ^  nation^ 

*  when  not  vijpfotei  by  anotber.  of  equal  fonoe,  vmh  less  wM  any 
**  particnlar  prmcipaUty  of  {pdia  be  ^k^  io  widistand  Mch  aft 
'  invader/* 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  tho^ 
martial  spirit,  however  considerable  it  might  be»  that  was  op^' 
fm^  to  the  Mahomedansi  was  the  prii^ipal  ^use  of  their, 
dedi&e  in  Ikidia.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  inherent  in 
die  nature  and  sfMrit  of  Mahomedmism  to  degenerate  immed}- 
ateljr  after  it  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  in  any  country.  The 
warlike  spurit,  on  which  it  was  foundedj  necessarily  exhausta 
itself  with  inaction^  as  the  moment  it  ceases  to  1>^  opposed^ 
that  moment  it  commences  to  decline.  The  present  atate  of 
-■■■•■     'I         ---  ■    -  -  .1     I J  ]  1. 1     .  .     II  -*- 

"  «  The  Polygan  are  always  ooderstood  to  be  .the  dneftains  of  an^' 
mountainous^  or  woody  districts/*         ^  ^'^ 
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l3m  cooattiei  gfiU  rabjcct  to  Mafaomedan  superstition  fblly 
demoDitiates  this  fact.  The  Mogal  emporei  therefore,  bore  in 
m  own  bosom  the  causes  of. its  hasty  dissolution;  and  the 
decline  of  all  Mahomedan  states,  like  the  civilization  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  has  originated  from  similar  causes. 

The  account  of  the  ^'  wars  between  England  and  France  in 
the  Decan,"  naturally  leads  to  tlie  ^^  Tictories  of  the  English,*' 
which  the  author  has  stated  with  great  candour.  Here  th« 
difference  between  the  British  acquisition  of  territory  in  India 
and  that  of  the  French  in  Europe,  becomes  sufficiently  great, 
Jn  many  of  Buonaparte's  political  declamations,  prior  to  his 
usurpation  of  Spain,  he  declares  that  he  pursued  the  same 
course  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  the  j&nglish  had  don# 
on  the  Indian  peninsula ;  and  to  prove  this,  he  qjited  the  attack 
of  Austria  on  Bavaria,  his  ally,  whom  he  was  bound  to  support. 
The  situation,  however,  of  die  parties  is  totally  dissimilar:  if 
Buonaparte  assists  his  aUy,  it  is  a  speculation,  he  incurs  the  risk 
of  loss,  and  sy;>propriates  the  capture  to  himself ;  in  India,  the 
English  grant  subsidies,  and  allow  the  prince  to  retain  the  con- 
quests tsdcen  from  his  enemy^  if  he  is  unable  to  repay  the  sub* 
^dy,  and  defray  the  contingent  expences,  he  then  sM  a  part  oi 
his  territory  to  the  East  India  Company.  Thus  all  the  terri* 
tonal  acqmsitions  of  the  English  in  India,  as  in  the  Outk,  treaty^ 
have  been  literally  bought ^  ^hile  all  those  of  Buonaparte  aro 
assumed,  without  my  other  pretext  thab  that  of  his  own  con-^* 
?enience.  After  having  laid  before  his  readers  a  review  of 
eastern  history  during  a  period  of  more  than  threie  thousand 
yearly  and  expunging  all  ficti<m  and  absurdity,  Mr.  Chatfield 
oonsidtfrs  the  nature  of  our  dominion  and  our  right  to  sovereigns 
tetfaority  in  India.  His  remarks,  we  hope,  will  convince  many 
well-meaning  persons,  of  the  moral  validity  of  British  rights 
In  Hindoostan. 

*'  From  this  relation,  it  is  presumed  an  accurate  opiilion  may  be 
Ibrmad  ef  the  distracted  state  of  Hindoostan,  occasiooed  chiefly  by^ 
the  rode  |t>«emment,  and  wretched  despotism  of  the  early  M^ho* 
medaa  end  Patau  dynasties  )  and  though  a  ^respite  to  these  mise^. 
ries  seemed  to  spring  from  the  more  enlightened  policy  of  Akher«. 
and  some  othk  Mogul  successors  ^  yet  the  death  of  Aurungzebe 
threw  the  empire  once  more  into  confusion,  and  gave~the  right  of 
sovereignty  to  the  boldest  competitor.  In  this  wide  struggle  for  do- 
miUioD,  the  British  goTeroment  was  at  first  unwillingly  involved ; 
and  though  the  right  of  conquering  peaceable  and  independent 
states  cflio  never  be  defended  upon  any  principle  of  justice  j  yet, 
when  we  caU  to  mind- the  nature  of  the  ^fst  English  settlement,  that. 
i|  wasKpOFdy  commercial^  ihat  its  factorior  were  under  the  grant  and* 
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ffttr^nage  of  the  catiFe  powers^  and  that  their  pfiDdpal  moHvafor 
drawiog  the  sword  waa  to  wMd  off  ag|^res8ion»  <yr,  as  allies  to  the 
j»igniag  Princes,  the  policy  and  jastice  of  some  of  the  suhaaquent 
measures  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  a  pallaatioor  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  the  chaoge  of  character  from-  a  Company  of  merchaots 
to  Sovereign  Princes,  could  be  effected  without  some  great  convul- 
sions. The  Mogul  Empire,  had  not  the  British  arms  been  employed 
either  as  agents  or  principals,  was  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  The 
people,  from  the  apathy  derived  from  an  infamous  government, 
looked  with  iodiflference  to  its  approaching  min ;  and  the  factions 
Kofaies,  who,  without  hereditary  rights,*  held  their  offices  and  jag* 

f  .    9  ..m  ,1  '  ■  '  '      ■  ■    II ■■■■     ■  .11       ■  I  ■  '       ■  "^ 

•  *  '*  fiaber,  in  1500,  using  the  right  of  conquest,  adjudged,  by  a 
lundaniental  law,  all  the  lands  in  the  empire  in  propeity  to  the 
iovereigo.  They  do  not  pa^  among  private  persons  from  father  to 
son,  but  return  to  the  prince  after  the  death  of  fhe  last  possessor. 
Thus  the  people  are>  properly  Speaking,  nothing  but  farmers  to  the 
Emperor.  The  officers  of  the  Court  subsist  only  by  the  benefiictiona 
of  tneir  master:}  $  no  person  is  rich  in  his  own  funds;  no  person  is 
great  but  from  the  bounty  of  the  prince.  A  Jaghire  is  a  grant  of 
land,  annexed  to  tne  charge  o{  any  office,  by  the  imperial  favbur,  or 
given  upon  certain  conditions  of  service,  &c.  All  despotic  govern- 
ments seem,  as  an  essential  character,  to  have  adopted  this  principle* 
In  Turkey  no  honours  are  hereditary ;  and  all  the  wealth  of  a  noble 
reverts  at  his  death  to  ttie  Porte.  In  China,  univenal  obedience  to 
the  Kmperor  is  supported  by  the  operation  of  the  same  principle.'  It 
admits  no  hereditary  nobiHty,  at  least  none  with  exclusive  privilegbs.^ 
As  a  mark  of  the  sovereigns  favour,  a  distinction  will  sometimes 
descend  in  a  family  y  but  as  it  confers  no  ||>wer,  privilege,  nor 
emolument,  it  soon  wears  out.  Ail  dignities  may  be  considered  as 
merely'  personal ;  and  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  for  its  loss  of  civil 
Kberty,  the  first  honours,  and  the  highest  offices,  are  open  to  the  veiy 
lowpht  of  the  people.  Property  has  no  security ;  the  inan  who  has  it 
is  afraid  to  own  it ;  and  all  the  enjoyments  it  procures  him  are  stolen. 
"  The  £mperor  of  China  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  foi/;  but 
the  tenaqt  is  never  turned  out,  as  long  as  he  continues  to  pay  his  rent, 
which  is  calculated  at  about  one-tenth  of  what  his  farm  is  supposed, 
capable  of  yielding-,  the  holder  is  therefore  always  a  tenant  at  will. 
1  he  greatest  part  of  the  lands  in  Persia,  says  Tavernier,  Book  V.  ch* 
ii.  bdong  to  the  king,*and  are  only  £irmed  by  private  persons.  The. 
rest  of  the  lands  are  measured,  and  every  land  pays  so  much  a 
measure.  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  Tour  to  Sheeraz,  p.  17,  ch.  xxii. 
and  p.  309,  asserts,  "  in  Persia  land  may  be  sold  and  purchased  by 
every  class  of  peotle  ;*'  and  that  only  an  eighth  of  the  land  in  Fars  and 
Irak  belongs  to  the  king ;  a  tenth  is  paid  on  other  lands  of  the  pro- 
duce.^ In  many  parts  ot  Arabia^  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Bussocah,  the 
land  is  the  actual  property  of  the  subject.  In  Oude,  previous  to  the 
treaty  of  Lucknow,  the  Aomil,.  or  Faspicr  of  the  distriet^  wa« 
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luveiillhrfr  toveieigB*8  pleasoie/  wwe  anxioot,  by  the  increase  of 
IbefnfaBccoofiuioo,  to  rescue  Iheoiselvet  Irocn  £uilty  and  tribata* 
jioflB^y  aggravated  the  cruelties  of  tyranny ;  the  power  of  the  em- 
ferar  was  derided  or  evaded^  and  the  feeble  descendants  oi  the  da* 
stroreo  Taimui:,  become  the  cyphers  of  their  ambitions  Omrahs, 
Gotud  not  even  defend  themselves  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
capital.  The  whole  extent  of  India  was  apportioned  among  needy 
|Klventuren>  or  aspiring  princes ;  the  right  to  the  crown  was  contested 
with  the  sword  j  and  the  bowl  and  the  assassin  destroyed  those,  wlumi 
more  open  and  manly  violence  could  not  subdue  $  the  fairest  plains 
vere  nn^aged  by  a  numerous  and  rapacious  cavalry ;  the  sacred  , 
shrines,  and  the  roost  revered  pagodas,  no  longer  afforded  an  asyhun 
to  the  wretched ;  the  veiy  ash^  of  the  dead  were  ransacked  aod 
pdluted  \w  the  hand  of  avarice ;  and  the  innocent  and  defenceless 
Hindu  looked  forward  to  any  change  as  preferable  to  the  confusipa 
and  miseries  which  oi'^erwhelnoed  his  devoted  country. 

^'  France  having  failed  in  her  attempt  to  place  lier  creature,  Chundji^ 
Saeb,  upon  the  nabobship  of  the  Gamatic,  and  in  her  projects  on 
the  Decan,  and  viewing  with  a  jealous  eye  the  improving  commerce 
of  the  English,  endeavoured  to  raise  against  them  the  hatred  of  the 
native  princes.  When  the  English,  who  had  been  compelled  to  yield, 
upon  the  banks  of  rbe  Ganges,  to  the  superior  force  of  the  Nabob  of 
BengaJ,  w«re  invited  as  allies  and  protectors  of  the  injured  prince, 
Slahomed  AJi^M:he  French,  name  atid  power  were  in  the  height  of 
their  prosperity.  .The  scale  of  fortune  no  sooner  turned  iu  favour  of 
the  Eqglibh,  than  their  real  character,  before  clouded  by  disgrace^ 
and  misrepresentation,  became  tnore  conspicuous  j  and  wlierever  they 
appeared,  they  were  hailed  by  the  natives  as  saviours,  sent  by  a  guar* 
dlan  Providence,  to  protect  them  from  the  brutal  \  iolence  of  their  #p- 
pressors.  If  the  ooio OTin^  of  this  picture  seems  heightened  beyond  the 
truth,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  testimpby  of  the  Uindiis  themselves. 
'  These  ravages  of  Hinduostan  (from  the  repeated  evasions  of  tho 
*  Mussulmans)  so  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country,  that  the  princi- 
'  pks  of  its  inhabitants  were  confounded,  their  learning  dcgrsaitidp 
'  and  their  customs  entirely  forgotten.  Thus  reduced,  having  no 
^  means  of  support,  they  were  induced  to  practise  the  vices  forbid* 
'  den  them  i  they  would  have  become  savages,  or  have  been  entirely 
'  rooted  out,  had  not  the  glorious  British  nation  esUblished  the- 
',  standard  of  their  government." 

And  though  it  appears  that  when  it  wzs  known  to  the  natives,  that 

Shah  Allura  intended  to  march  against  the  English,  success  and 

^  prosperity  were  prayed  to  attend  his  arms  ;  yet  when  tiiey  perceived 

the  disorderly  state  of  his, troops,  the  ev  tortious  of  his  otficers,  and 

the  I^rince*s  inability  to  protect  them,  their  sentiments  changed,  the 

United  by  no  settled  oootroul,  but  demanded  a  rent  according  to  his 
ideaiipre^  the  soldiers  a«isting  the.  Aumil,  living  at  finee  qoarters«  on 
|ke  weaker  semipdan  and  helpless  cultivators.  . 
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htftdty  tbey  had  borne  him  was  transfeited  to  the  Eugfishj  andh^ 
was  loaded  with  imprecattoDs ;  and  when^  afterwaids  in  ]  776^  their 
good  opioion  was  altered^  it  was^  as  the  native  historian  has  described 
k,  because  tbey  conceived'  that  *  their  new  rulers  were  totally  indif- 
'  ferent  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  Hindoostan,  and  suffered 

*  tbem  to  be  plundered  and  oppressed  by  the  Nabobs,  the  Onirahs> 

*  and  their  dependants.*  *  * 
'  *'  What  Slate  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than  t&at  of  the 
aalives  under  the  Mussulman  government,  previous  to  the  British 
conquests  }     *  Their  government,*  says  Mr.  Scraftoo,  *  borders  so 

*  nearly  upon  anarchy » that  you  would  wonder  how  ll  keeps  together, 

*  The  grand  mystery  of  their  politics  is  to  foment  dissensions.*  All 
virtuous  incentives  to  noble  actions  are  here  unknovm ;  assassination 
takes  the  place  of  justice,  and  money  is  the  only  spring  to  attachment. 
From  the  tinest  provinces  of  the  Dccan,  all  manufaptures,  commerce^ 
mi  even  agriqulture,  which  in  fohner  ages  had  flourished  there  ia 
ti)&  highest  perfection,  were  banished.  The  Mahrattas,  under  a 
system  the  most  barbarous  and  tyrannical,  filled  up  the- measure  of 
fMiblic  calamity,  aiul  spread  widely  oppression,  poverty,  and  famine. 
•*  Whole  districts  were  frequently  swept  awayj"  and  the  &rmer 
either  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  sowed  it  without  the 
hope  of  realizing  a  harvest. 

^  Can  W9  now  therefore  aik,'why  the  British  government  has  beea 
'1  deemed  a  blessing  by  the  HindCks  ?    But  because  the  public  reve- 

*  nues,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed,  have  been  collected  by  the 

*  vules  established  by  their  ancestors  ;*  so  that  the  collector  cannot 
possibly  act  arbitrarily  or  oppressively,  because  justice  is  punctually 
administered  to  tbem  by  the  laws  of  the  Koran  and  the  Sastra,  care«' 
folly  investigated  and  exph^ined;  because  they  are  never  distuibed 
ID  the  possession  of  their  private  property,  nor  are  maltreated  witii. 
impunity  by  a  Brttbh  subject ;  but>  above  all>  because  no  undue  in- 
terference, until  the  unfortunate  mutiny  at  Vdlore,  had  been  made 
en  the  subject  of  their  religion,  which  is  Nearer  to  them  than  their 
U ves.  It  is  from  this  conduct  that  the  Britiab  government  ia  deemed 
n  blessing/**  ^ 

We  are  surprized  that  the  author  should  have  suffered  bis 
epinion  to  be  iaflueuced  by  Sheridan's  *'  Comparative  State-' 

f  *  **  Tlie  testimony  of  the  Marquis  ComwalUs  on  this  subject  will 
liot  be  disputed.  In  his  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  be  avows  his  conscienlums  corifidence,  "  that  no  greater 
^lessing  can  beconfern^d  on  the  native  inhabitants  of  India  than  the 
extension  of  British  authority/,  influence,  and  power"  The efictet 
has  been,  that  the  native  population  has  greatly  increased  in  the' 
dominions  of  the  Company  ;  whilst  emigratiODS  are  "*  frequent;  ^is^ 
*^  the  bordering  states^  for  fh€  express  fntrfots  rf  ef^oywg  the  kw^, 
'•^  the  Company* s  government." 
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aeni  oC  Mr.  Pitt'a  and  Mr.  Fox's  Xndia  Bilb.  Nc^  obsti^er  oC 
iRiman  natiire  could  have^  any  doabts  on  the  object,  when 
comparingy  as  here  done^  the  different  characters  of  their 
authors,  rather  than  the  principles  of  ^tfae  bills  themseWes.  Mr. 
Pitt  knew  the  nature,  of  society,  knew  what  was  practical, 
-what  was  visionary :  Mr.  Fox  never  learned  either  of  these 
things,  and  always  studied  what  pleased  his  imagina^bn,  what, 
^rould  suit  such  persons  as  himself,  and  not  what  was  proper 
for  the  mass  of  mankind.  We  perfectly  concur,  however*  ia 
the  author's  inference  from  the  general  diversity  of  opinioa  on 
this  subject,  that  '*  much  yet  remains  for  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
Vnment  to  correct  or  controul."  On  Lord  Wettesle/s  admi* 
nistration,  and  the  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been 
promulgated  on  this  subject,  alter  dting  the  arguments  in  de« ' 
fence  of  it,  Mr.  C*  observes : 

.  *^  Agaiost  arguments  so  fiatlenog  to  the  individua]  whom  tfaey 
|vo(ect,  and  so  agreeable  to  our  uatiboal  vanity,  the  resolutions  of 
Parliament  have  been  brought  forward,  as  strictly  foi1>iddiiig  al 
schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  empire.  The  most  glooroy 
IxietQieB'  have  besides  been  drawn  of  the  dangers  attendant  upoti  ali 
eudden  increase  ai  territory  in  a  country  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  dis* 
acDStans^  and  with  a  people  so  long  accustomed  to  change,  as  to  reo« 
dpr  tbem  at  aH  times  eager  to  join  the  standards  of  any  adv^iturers 
who  could  liDki  out  tl^  least  prospect  of  success  or  enopuragenent: 
The  incompatibility  of  the  characters  of  merchants  and  sovereign . 
princes ;  ^  difficulty  of  administering  a  government  so  distant  from  ^ 
the'  parent  state  rthe  Latitude  of  power  hnavoidably  entrusted  with 
the  Governors  j  the  hatred  we  have  necessarily  excited  by  our  con* 
quests,  and  frequent  interference  with  the  native  powers,  have  been 
described  and  insisted  upon,  in  terms  the  m68t  forcible  and  pointed ) 
even  the  very  measure  at  which  the  patrous  cA  the  late  territorial 
acquisitions  most  loudly  exult,  the  advancement  of  our  frontier 
t9wards  the  Indus,  instead  of  being  hailed  as  any  proof  of  our  addt* 
tional  security  from  invasion,  has  been  arraigned  as  the  dangerous 
innovation  of  ill-advised  and  infatuated  aaabition. 

.  **  It  is,  however  true,  that  neither  in  history  nor  in  fact  is  the 
limited  policy  of  one  age  a  general  rule  to  guide  the  decisions  of  ano- 
ther ;  nor  .can.it  be  denied  that  the  current  of  circumstaoces  may  so 
materiaily  dter,  as  to  make  deviations  from  former  us^^es  both  just 
and  politic.  jWhat  was  formerly  the  balance  of  power  io  Europe, 
has,  iu  coi^sequence  of  die  a^randizement  of  the  French  empire, 
bjpcome  more  a  subject  lor  the  discussion  of  the  historian,  than  of 
aepous  speculatioo,  as  to  any  probability  of  its  due  observance.  The 
wonderful  revolutions  of  kings  and  empires,  that  we  daily  witness  j  can*  . 
not  be  redoced  to  any  standard  of  human  wiklom,  or  political  cum-  . 
pact ;  and  we  seem  thrown  io  such  extraordinary  times  as,  in  some 
nieasure,  to  wafa^ant  our  neglect  of  the  riole^  wblch  luve  bereto&ii« 
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governed  the  ifHatodl  intercoarse  of  civilized  states.     In  wan>  cf^ 
aggresftioa  on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  nothing  could  preclude  us  (said 
Mr.  Pitt)  from  securing  future  tranquillity  by  the  extension  of  our 
empire  in  India;  and,  perhaps,  had  Lord  Clive  lived  to  see  the  revoln- 
lions  which  have  since  agitated  India  and  the  western  world,  he  would 
have  been  the  (irst '  to  qualify  the  raslmess  of  bis  own  declaration,'  and 
to  prove  that' '.  the  extending  of  the  empire  beyond  its  original  limits . 
•was  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity;'  and  the  only, 
reasonable  method  that  could  be  adopted  for  its  security  and  inde-> 
pendence. 

**  Thus,  in  whatever  point  of  vietv  this  interesting  subject  is  consi- 
dered, it  offers  a  wide  fieid  for  the  most  serious  relections.  If  the 
Mahratta  war,  the  affairs  of  the  Carnatic,  the  sei:&ure  of  Oude,  and 
the  consequent  extension  of  our  empire  towards  the  Persian  frontier* 
can  bejustitied  upon  the' acknowledged  principles  of  private  mondity 
and  public  law,  which  comprehend  the  great  question  of  our  political . 
rights;  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  Lord  Wellesley's  administration  will 
be  entitled  to  our  warmest  coinmendation,  and  insure  to  him  a  conti- 
nuance of  that  gratitude,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  tyrant  of  the^ 
Mysore,  ttie  nation  was  not  slow' to  express." 

The  extravagant  opinions  which  are  entertained  by  80me» 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  force  necessary  to  defend  our 
India  possessionsi  are  irreconcileable  by  the  author ';  and  while 
Mr.  D.  Scott  declares,  that '  25,000  European,  and  125,000 
native  troops  are  indispensable  for  our  defence.  Major  Scott 
aisserts,  that  such  a  number  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  chap- 
ter "  on  the  advantages  resulting  to  the -natives  from  the 
British  government,''  is  executed  with  taste,  in  the  spirit  of 
wisdom. 

*'  We  are  told,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to  bring  diildren 
in  open  boats  for  sale  at  Calcutta ;  and  in  justification,  it  was  pre* ' 
tended^  that  the  children  had  been  rescued  from  death,  or  sold  by 
their  own  parents  for  a  measure  of  rice ;  but  where  such  a  barbarous 
custom  had  been  sanctioned  by  time,  and  the  silence  of  the  law,  likfir 
the  Chinese  Infanticide,  it  Was  not  difficnit  to  find  excuses  and  pallia- 
tions for  every  species  of  unnatural  cruelty,  in  one  of  his  chains  to 
tlie  juries  in  Calcutta,  Sir  W.  Jones  asserts,  that  so  little  regard  was 
paid  to  oaths,  either  by  Mahomedans  or  Hindiis,  that  unless  certain 
particular  forms  were  resorted  to,  and  strictly  preserved,  this  solemn 
obligation  was  of  little  effect :  arid  that  even  afHdavtts  were  publickly 
ottered  for  sale  in  the  markets  for  every  imaginable  fact.  In  another 
charge,  he  speaks  of  the^open  violation  of  the  laws  in  respect  to 
perjory,  and  recommends  that  the  persons  should  be  sworn  onder  new 
and  more  lerrible  sanctions  of  their  own  religious  places  of  worship; 
such  as  the  sacred  fire  brought  from  some  more  revered  altar,  or 
pagoda.  The  Musulmen  he  altogether  gives  up,  as  having  nothing 
more  solemn  or  sacred  Co  adjure^  ihau  what  they  hM  so  coBStaotl^ 
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fivswom*  'Theceremonj  of  an  oath/  sayi  Mr.  Foster, ' »  eitemed 
'iOMmg  the  present  race  of  Mahomedans  a  shallow^  trite  arti6ce,  and 
'  is  only  adopted  by  those  who,  from  a  waht  of  stronger  reiKmrcet^  are 
'  driven  to  the  necessity  of  adoptipg  secondary  aids/— VoL  I.  p. 
J97. 

*'  The  removal  of  such  flagrant  enormities  called  loudly  for  British 
interference^  and  the  gratitude  of  the  natives^bas  been  awakened  by 
the  justice  and  liberality  of  their  conquerors.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  but  that  as  all  classei  feel  the  value  of  peace  and  security, 
they  will  not  be  insensible  to  the  mildness  of  that  government,  from. 
wha$e  iofluepce  and  direction  they  are  derived.  I'he  Indiana  no 
longer  live  uikler  the  yoke  of  Mabomedan  princes,  enenated  by 
excessive  indulgences,  indifierent  to  the  wants  of  their  subjects,  or 
1  aving  their  property  or  yery  existence  a  prey  to  the  licentioua 
caprices  of  inferior  tyrants.*  To  those  unhappy  sufferers  whom 
tyranny  f  has  molested,  the  Courts  of  Justice  are  now  more  Ireely . 
<)pen ;  their  complaints  are  heard  with  patience,  and  redressed  with 
equity^  Do  their  religious  institutes,  or  legal  commentaries,  possess 
any  merit,  or  any  way  concern  the  matter  litigated,  they  may  still 
enjoy  them  in  the  Vilest  extent,  and  have  besides  the  ample  privi- 
leges andjtirispmdence  of  the  most  free  and  enlightened  people  on  the 
flobe  ?  Thoa  the  English  law  may  serve  to  temper  the  severity  of  the 
iabomedaa  J^nd  C>entoo  codes.;  whilst  the  cause  is  heard,  and  the- 
aentence  prononna^  by  a  judge,  whose  voice  should  not  be  controlled 
by  the  power  of  the  government,  and  whose  native  honour  and  exalt- 

•  "  *The  Armenians  and  others  were  also  notoriously  guilty  of  subor- 
nation and  p(;rjury. 

"  f  In  India,  as  it  is  at  present  in  China,  the  executive  administration 
was  so  faulty,  that  the  man  in  office  generally  bad  it  in  his  power  to 
govern  the  laws  y  which  made  the  measure  of  good  and  evil  depend 
greatly  on  his  moral  character. 

.  i*  t  Both  justice  and  policy  required  that  the  HindiksaiKi  Mahome- 
dans sh6uld  4>B  governed  by  all  that  they  held  sacred  oi  their  own 
codes :  these  were  the  rules  of  their  conduct  and  engagements  in 
civil  life,  previous  to  the  British  establisiiment.  It  would  have 
therefore  been  a  grievous  oppression  to  have  superseded  them  by  a 
system  of  which  they  could  have  no  knowledge,  and  which  they 
must  have  considered  as  imposed  on  them  by  a  spirit  of  rigour  and 
intolerance.  As  xl\e  natives  become  reconciled  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  spirit  of  their  own  codes  will  yield  to  ll>e  influence  of  a 
fineer  system.  Great  improvements  were  made  in  the  judicial  code 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  Provision  Was  made 
for  the  study  of  (ventoo  and  Mabomedan  law,  and  civilians  of  inte- 
grity and  talents  were  appointed  to  the  supreme. courts  of  appeal  and 
final  sentence,  who  were  empowered  to  act  independent  ol'  the  exe- 
oitive  government. 
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id  flUtion  place  hini  above  the  sospictona  of  coUusion,  at'  Use  tempts 
tetions  of  bribery. 

''  Evils,  it  h  not  deoJed,  may  still  exist;  letns,  however^  h'opo 
that  they  are  only  such  as  the  lenient  h&od  of  iiine,  vtitd  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  natives^^  may  easily  reniove  or  remedy*  If  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  itnmecfiately  subject  to  the  govern^ 
Aient  be  improved^  or  their  happiness  increased,  they  ewe  it/ in  a 
great  measure,  to  their  connection  with  this  country  j  and  whatereif 
prejudices  may  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  native  princes  against 
the  British  dominion,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  softened  bv  acts  of 
gentleness  and  moderation,  and  eret  be  convei'ted  into  pnnciples  of 
respect,  alliance,  and  friendship.  Independent  of  the  great  question 
of  tlie  justice  and  policy  of  the  late  wars  in  India,  the  British  empire, 
in  the  Bast,  has  hitherto  contended  with  difficulties  and  dangerv^ 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  surmount ;  nor  could  the  advantages  of 
its  government  be  perfectly  estimated  in  a  period  of  continued  War  j 
tranquillfty  and  repose  were  necessary  to  the  melioration  of  the^' 
natives,  and  experietice  alone  could  point  oat  means  appropriate  to 
their  manners  and  necessities^.  The  nature  of  the  country  has  been 
ahice  more  amply  explored  -,  the  character  of  the  natives,  their  reli- 
gion and  laws,  have  been  the  objects  of  research  with  men  of  theT 
highest  talents.  Indian  literature  has  been  sucoessiully  culti« 
vated;  the  arts  and  sciences  have  fonnd  generous  and  enlfgbt* 
ened  patrons,  and  the  ground  has  been  prepared  for  the  establishment 
of  a  more  liberal  political  arrangement  upon  the  ruin?  of  former  in- 
complete and  absurd  systems. 

"  Ho  nation  upon  earth  has  ever  held  so  important  and  command-, 
ihg  a  station  as  Great.  Britain  in  the  Eastr  The  Moors,  though  now 
settled  in  India  for  many  centuries,  are  still  numerically  interior  to 
the  native  inhabitants  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  The  propor** 
tion  of  the  English  is  infinitely  smaller ;  but  tbe  superiority  of  disci- 
pline, the  excellency  of  civil  and  political  institutions,  and  the  dread 
and  reverence  attached  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  generally  peiace* 
able  and  unwarlike,  to  the  memory  of  former  and  recent  victories, 
may,  under  a  wise  government,  serve  to  counteract  the  force  of  any 
evil  consequences  to  be  expected  from  such  a  disparity  of  numberi. 
The  natives,  it  is  said,  have  been  taught  to  look  op  to  the  English  «« 
to  a  superior  power,  and  to  ascribe  this  superiority  ta  tbe  peculiar 
fiivour  of  heaven;  and  when  those  improvements  shal^ha^  taken 
place,  which  are  warranted  by  necessity,  and  every  plea  of  natural 
justice;  when  the  evils  of  former  de<)potisms  are  removed  and 
forgotten,  the  people  will  more  readily  accommodate  themselves  la 
£uropeau  habits;  suspicion  will  be  linshed,  and  they  will  then  iee,  in 
the  cares  and  benevolent  arrangements  of  a  provident  govemmbnt,* 
that  tlie  object  of  their  sovereign  is  iK)t  merely  ambirion,  avarice,  or 
plunder,  but  the  diffusion  of  pu&ic  prosperity  and  private  happiness 

Tlie   following  admonitory  arid   philosophical  observation . 
do  great  Wnour  to  the  author's  head  and  hearti  as  they  evince 
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dear  and  jost  notions  of  dvil  polity^  morality^  aoid  genuine 
benevolence. 

'.'  Let  oBr  fittention  be  now  directed  to  objects  of  higher  fnoment 
than  the  petty  details  of  coiomefcial  regulation^  or  the  preterration 
of  aa  enrtoos  monopoly  ;  let  that  benevSence ;  which  is  the  soblime 
character  of  our  religiou,  and  that  freedom^  which  b  the  basis  of 
our  lavs,  be  extended,  as  fat  as  circarostances  will  admit,  to  the 
nativea  of  the  East,  who  ^re  nx>re  hnmediately  under  our  pro- 
tection. 

.  ''If  long  and  soccessfnl  wars  hare  consigned  to  our  care  a  nume* 
itMis  and  iiidostrious  people,  a  country  the  nvost  rich  and  abundant 
on  the  habitable  globe ;  if  we  have  improved  by  the  introductiop 
of  foreign  wealth,  and  our  populiation  be  increased  by  the  acces- 
aion  of  new  arts  <H^  manufacture,  and  fresh  sonrces  of  oommerce,  let 
na  not  be  unmindful  of  such  benefits  ;  •  but  remember,  that  it  is  both 
our  doty  and, our  interest  to  communicate  a  share  in  our  advantages 
to  a  people  from  whom  ^re  derive  so  many,  and  whose  happiness  is 
now  so  intimately  Mended  with  our  own  national  prosperity. 

«'  It  may  at  first  be  difficult  to  wean  the  Indians  from  habits  so  long 
eitaMiahed  \  but  these  difficulties  are  not  insuperable;  the  gratitude  of 
the  relieved  must  attend  on  those  who  have  lightened  their  suffering  \ 
and  the  Hiddt^  wHl  perceive  that  the  improvement  of  their  condition, 
the  exteoaioD  of  their  rights,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  durable 
peace,  hare  originated  in  the  salutary  ezerdons  of  British  power  and 
infloenoe. 

**  ThehqipiBesa  of  tndividoals  and  of  nations  consists  in  the  proper 
employment  of  their  faculties.  If  vhrtue,  therefore,  and  a  moderate 
•n|oyment  of  the  benefits  which  nature  affords,  are  the  foundations  of 
Ridonai  happiness,  and  the  cuHivation  of  these  is  the  duty  of  every 
individaal,  who  is  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  species ;  no  one  will 
be  found  to  deny  the  necessity  incumbent  upon  all  good  govern- 
mental to  promote  them  amongst  their  ""subjects  by  every  posslbfe 
means* 

'« CSvIl  government  cannot  long  exist,  nor  can  happiness  attend 
upon  any  |»eoplf,  where  the  habits  of  virtue  are  despised,  and  the 
mind  is  unacquainted  with  that  knowledge,  which  enables  man  clearly 
to  disoem  why  ho  is  called  into  existence,  what  is  due  to  others,  and 
w^t  to  himself. 

''  Had  the  hiqipiness  of  the  nattvea  only,  so  far  as  it  regards  order 
flod  good  government,  been  the  ostensible  motive  of  our  present  in^ 
quity,  the  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  conotry  under  its  ancient 
and  modem  tyrants  with  its  prcKent  situation,  woidd  afibrd  sufficient 
proof  of  the  advantages  of  the  change. 

*'  In  the  history,  of  die  world,  conquest  has  sometimes  benefited  a 
nation  by  subjecting  tt  to  a  tyrant  less  rigorous  than  the  former  \  but 
the  conquest  of  India  by  the  British  arms  afforded  the  cmly  instance  of 
4«i|^m  by  subjection  te  a  foreign  power. 

'^Bapid  changes  in  any  fDfvernment  cannot  be  cActed  without  seta 
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iDconTcnienoes  :  '  the  great  strokes  that  decide  the  fate  of  empiret 
'  necessanly  involve  the  ruin  of  individuals  ;  eve&  the  government 
'  of  the  world  is  condacted  bj  general  laws,  and  partial  evH  ia 
'  blended  with  public  good.'  These  iooonveniences  have,  bow* 
ever,  fallen  lightly  upon  the  Hbdilrs,  and  have  been  rather  caused 
by  the  precipitate  counsels  of  their  princes,  than  the  cruelty  or 
oppression  Sf  their  English  conquerors.  India  has  already  inaproved 
under  the  British  dominion ;  and  as  the  people  become  reconciled  to 
the  change  of  masters,  their  prejudices  ^wul  insensibly  wear  awaj^ 
and  the  happiness  which  is  now  felt  in  the  conntries  nearest  the  ca* 
piJLal,  will  be  disused  through  the  remotest  pr4>vinces.  With  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  blessings  of  a  lenient 
government,  a  more  important  revolution  may  be  effected  in  tlie 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  3  and  what  mistaken  and  unen-> 
lightened  zeal  is  now  endeavouring  imprudently  to  enforce,  may« 
under  the  influence  of  good  council,  and  the  still  morepowerfiil  hand 
of  time,  be  easily  superinduced.  Roused  from  the  apathy  occasion-* 
ed  by  the  continued  exactions  and  tyranny  of  a  feeble  government* 
the  Hindiis  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  causea  which  have  contri- 
buted to  the  superiority  of  their  conquerors.  In  the  progre^  o£ 
time,  and  under ,  an  improved  cultuTB,  they  will  necessarily  be 
taught  to  inquire  into  tlie  foundations  of  tl^eir  own  national  insti- 
tutions j  the  brahmins  themselves  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  somie 
diange,  as  their  countrymen  advance  in,  knowledjge ;  with  the  re- 
inembrauce  of  former  despotisms,  the  links  of  religious  serviti^kie 
will  be  broken  :  the  reign  of  superstition  ^ili  j\eAd  to  the  influence 
of  a  purer  worship  ;  the  love  of  truth  will  at  lei^^  prevail ;  and  the 
British  nation,  m  return  for.  its  former  crimes  and  mismanage- 
ment, may  be  made  the  instrument  in  the  diffusion  of  both  civil  and 
religious  hiappiiiess  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  glpbe." 

f  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  probable  design  of  Providenoe  is,  con- 
sonant to  his  nature,  s6  far  as'we  are  acquainted  with  it  from  his  worka 
and  the  history  of  man,  namely,  the  happiness  of  his  creatufes,  it 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubted,  that  the  extensive  power  which  has 
fallen  to  the  share  of  Great  Britain,  would  not  have  been  bestowed, 
unless  for  tlie  best  and  wisest  purposes  j  and,  although  this  ail- 
ment may  be  very  difibrently  applied  in  cases  of  recent  occur- 
rence j  it  would  perhaps  be  more  prudent  to  wait  the  result  of  eventa 
which  have  not  yet  ceased  to  operate,  before  we  presume  to  decide 
against  a  rule,  which  has  for  its  sanction  the  evidence  of  history  and 
analogy." 

The  second  part  of  this  interesting  work  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people  in 
Hindoostan :  but  we  must  defer  the  examiBation  of  thia  suhjec^ 
tUl  our  next. 
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^  Treatise  oft  the  Anaiomy^  PatMogy^  and  Surgical  Treatment  of 
Aneurism^  with  engravings.  By  Antonio  Scarpa,  Professcfr 
of  Anatomy  and  Practical  Surgery,  in  the  University  of 
Pavia ;  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  of  the  Royal  ' 
Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  ^aris, 
-Kdinburgh,  &c.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  with  Notes, 
by  John  Henry  Wishart,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Member  df  the  Royal  Medical  andf  Chirur<»  . 
gical  'Societies  of  Edinburgh.  Pp.  503,  8vo.  Price  15s. 
in  boards.  Mundell  and  Co.  Edinburgh ;  and  Cradock  anfl 
Joy,  London,  1808. 

THIS  work  had  its  origin  in  the  following  questions,  re- 
lative to  aneurism  proposed  by  the  Society  of  Medicine  of ' 
Paris,  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay  for  the  year  1798.  In 
what  cases  is  the  assistance  of  tJie  Surgeon  necessary,  and  in 
what  circumstances  are  internal  remedies,  diet,  and  rest,  suffici- 
ent >to  eflfect  the  cure  of  aneurism^  When  the  assistance  of  the 
Surgeon  is  necessary,  what  are  the  cases  in  which  compression 
may  be  employed  with  success,  as  a  method  of  cure,  and  when 
ought  the  ligature  of  the  aneurismatic  artery  to  be  preferred  to 
compression  ?  Farther,  when  the  ligature  is  indicated  as  the 
only  method  of  cure,  is  it  proper  to  make  two  ligatures,  that  is, 
one  above  and  the  other  below  the  aneurism;  or  is  the  upper  li- 
gature sufficient .?  In  the  last  place,  in  what  cases  is  it  proper  to 
open  the  aneurismal  sac  and  cut  it  out  ?  and  in  what  cases  is  it 
better  to  leave  it  to  the  powers  of  nature  ?  In  short,  what  are 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  methods 
hitherto  known,  for  tjperating  on  aneurism .?  When  these  ^ 
questions  reached  the  author,  he  found  that  he  had  a  su^cient 
number  of  observations  and  facts  to  answer,  as  he  thought,  in 
an  adequate  manner,  the  whole,  or  the  greater  number  of 
them  :  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  prevented  him  from  finish- 
ing, and  presenting  his  memoir  to  the  Society  in  due  time.  On 
reflecting  afterwards,  that  the  observations  and  facts  upon  which 
he  rested  his  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  aneurism  in 
general,  were  only  hinted  at  in  that  essay ;  and  farther,  that  the 
operative  part  itself  of  external  aneurism,  required  a  more  exten- 
sive explanation,  than  the  narrow  limits  of  a  dissertation  would 
allow,  he  changed  his  intention  -,  and,  instead  of  finishing  that 
small  treatise,  undertook  the  present  work. 

For  many  years  past,  our  author  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
mentioning,  repeatedly,  in  the  Qinical  School,  that  the  history 
of  aneurism  was  still  incomplete  and  defective.    ^'  One  of  th^ 
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principal  objects  which  I  ^d  in  view,**  says  he^  "  \n  treating  of 
this  important  subject,  was  that  of  demonstrating  the  insaffi* 
ciency  of  th^  doctrine  which  is  commonly  taught,  in  the  schools 
of  sargei^i  wich  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  aneurism  is 
fojrmedi  and,  consequently  the  erroneous  division  adopted  by 
writers  on  this  subject  of  aneurism,  into  true^  spurious^  and  mtKed^ 
primarily  faise^  subsequently  /tf/rr,  and  the  like.  For,  after  a 
very  considerable  number  of  investigations,  instituted  on  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  internal  or  external  aneurisms^ 
I  have  ascertained,  in  the  most  certain  and  unequivocal  man- 
.ner,.  that  there  is  only  one  kind,  or  form  of  this  disease  ^  viz. 
that  caused  by  a  sokitipn  of  continuity,  or  rupture  of  the  proper 
coatsoftheartery,witheffusionofbloodintothesurrounding  cellu- 
lar aubstance ;  which  solution,  of  continuity,  is  occasioned  some- 
times by  a  wound,  a  steatomatous earthy  degeneration,  acorroding 
ulcer,  a  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery, — I  mean  the 
interns!  and  musculai%  without  the  concurrence  ot  a  preternatural 
dilatation  of  thes^  coats  being  essential  to  the  formation  of  this 
disease  i  and,  therefore,  tliat  every  aneurism,  whether  it  be 
external  or  internal ^.circumsmbed  or  difinsed,  is  always  formed 
by  efFusioq."  In  short,  the  uniform  result  of  all  bis  researches  has 
been,  that  aneurism,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  is  formed* 
and  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  is  n^ver  occasioned  by  dila- 
tation, but  by  the  rupture,  or  ulceration,  of  the  internal  and 
muscular  coats  of  the  artery^  and,  consequently,  that  these  coats 
have  not  the  smallest  share  in  the  formation  of  the  aneursimal 
sac.  y 

Professor  Sc3^rpa  has  also  occupied  himself  with  investigating, 
what  is  the  operative  process  which  Mature,  assisted  by  art,  and 
-  soilietimcs  even  of  herself  alonei  employs  for  the  cure  of  aneur- 
ism ?  According  to  him,  she  performs  this  curative  process  in 
two  ways:  in  the  first,  by  means  of  the  adhesive  inflammation  ,*and 
precisely  in  the  same  n\.anner  as  she  cures  simple  wounds  by  the 
first  intention  ;  the  artery  is  converted,  for  a  certain  space  above 
and  below  the  injury, into  a  perfectly  solid  ligamentous  cord;— 
in  the  second  way,  likewise,  by  means  of  the  adhesive  inflamma« 
lion,  she  changes  the  soft  cellular  substance  of  the  incipient 
aneurismal  sac  into  a  capsule,  with  thick  firm  *ides,  adhering 
srron^i^ly  to  the  surrounding  parts;  within  thb  membranous 
c.in.ifile  a  small  coagulated  clot  of  blopd  is  formed,  which  being 
applied  firmly  to  the  lips  of  the  wound,  or  laceration  of  the  artery, 
op^K>scs  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  serves  instead  of  a  cicatri- 
sation of  the  artery,  the  canal  of  which  continues  nervious  as 
i>efore  the  accident.  Of  these  two  kinds  of  cure  of^  aneurism, 
however,  the  first  only  can  be  called  truly  complete  and  radical^i 
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Atco#dirtg  to  these  principles,  and  following  the  natural  order  of 
the  subject,  he  did  not  find  ft  difficult  to  determine  the  cases  and 
circumstances  in  which  compression  may  be  employed  as  a 
method  of  cure,  and  when  the  ligature  of  the  aneurismatic  artery 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  compression. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  and  inconveniencies  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods' hitherto  known  of  operating  for  aneurism,  the 
elucidation  of  this  point  seems,  to  odr  author,  to  depiend,  in  a 
great  measure,  npon  the  solution  of  the  following  problem,  viz. 
What  is  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  principal  arterial 
trunk  of  a  part,  especially  of  a  limb,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
circulation  and  life  of  the  limb  itself  ? — Or,  in  other  worda,— • 
What  is  the  power  of  the  collateral  Tes^els  for  supplying  the 
functions  of  the  principal  arterial  trunk  of  a  limb,  whenever 
the  course  of  the  blood  through  that  trunk  is  interrupted  in 
the  vicinitv  of,  as  well  as  at  a  considerable  distance  above,  the 
seat  of  the  ane^irism  ?  For  the  more  accurate  solution  of'  this 
problem,  he  has  found  it  nece^fy  and  useful  to  repeat  the 
observations  relative  to  the  arterial  system  of^the  superior  and 
inferior  extremities,  both  with  regard  to  the  large  trunks,  the 
collateral  branches,  and  their  principal  anastomoses. 

Led  naturally  by  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  he  has  given 
minute  details  of  the  operation  for  aneurism  in  the  ham-* of 
that  in  the  riiigh-*— and  in  the  groin — then  of  that  in  the  bend 
of  the  arm  along  the  humerus — and  lastly,  that  in  the  axilla. 
He  has  pointed  out  the  great  advantages  derived  from  the 
Hunterian  or  Anelliari  method  of  operating,  both  on  account 
of  the  facility  df  the  execution^onthe  part  of  the  surgeon,  as 
well  as  the  safety  and  diminution  of  the  pain,  on  the  part  of 
the  patient — in  doing  which,  he  has  not,  however,  omitted  to 
explain  the  particular  circuhistances  in  which  the  old  method 
of  operating,  or  that  of  the  incision  of  the  aneurismal  sac, 
and  the  double  ligature  is  sometimes  preferable  to  the  modern, 
in  which  oiie  ligature  only  is  applied  to  the  artery  above  the 
seat'  of  the  tumotir,  leaving  the  aneurismal  sac'  entirely  un- 
touched. 

His  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  subject  of 
secondary  hemorrhage,  which  is  deservedly  so  much  dreaded 
by  surgeons  after  the  ligature  of  the  great  arteries  in  general, 
and  in  particular,  after  the  operation  for  aneurism.  He  has 
found  that,  in  order  to  avoid  this  formidable  accident,  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ligature  be  applied  to  the 
denuded  artery,  stripped  of  every  part,  and  even  of  the  pulpy 
cellular  substance  surroundihg  it  ;-^n  the  second  place,  that  the 
pressure  applied  to  it,  by  means  of  the  ligature,  bring  the  two 
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Opposite  sides  into  firm  contact  without  constricting  them  cir* 
cularly ; — ^d,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  ulcerative  process  of 
the  portion  of  artery  tied,  do  ^ot  predede  the  adhesive  process. 
For  obtaining  all  these  advantages,  he  has  pointed  QUt  thle  ad- 
vantage of  the  method  which  practice  has  taught  him  to  J)e  the 
most  effectual. 

In  the  last  place,  some  histories  of  aneurism  of  the  superior 
and  infjsrior  extremities  are  related,  among  which,  there  b  the 
very  rare  case  of  an  aneurism  that  had  appeared  on  the  spine 
of  the  tibia,  a  little  below  the  kne^.  The  account  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  is  intended  not  only  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  the  facts,  proving  the  utility  of  the  Hunterian  method 
for  the  radical  cure  of  aneurism,  but  likewise  to  illustrate 
several  points  of  practice  which  are  explained  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  a$  well  as  to  make  known  some  peculiarities  that 
have  occurred  to  the-«iithor  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease- 
It  was  the  translator's  intention^  in  imiution  of  the  author's 
plan,  to  jiave  given  a  series  opiates,  or  outlines,  to  illustrate 
the  anatomical  description  oiflne  arteries ;— but,  on  consider- 
ing how  much  it  would  add  to  the  expence  of  the  work,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  omit  them.  Two  plates,  however,  ih  a 
reduced  si^e,  have  been  inserted,  as  they  elucidtite,  in  a  very 
accurate  manner,  the  author's  theory  with  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  disease  in  the  aorta,  as  [well  as  in  the  arteries 
of  the  extremities.  The  second  plate  likewise  contains  several 
iiguses  to  exphin  a  particular  case  of  aneurism  in  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  where  a  cure  was  obtained  by  a  cicatrisation  of  the 
puncture  of  the  lancet,  without  the  canal  of  the  artery  having 
been  obliterated. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  important  work.  And  we 
perfectly  agree  with  the  translator,  that  although  within  these 
few  years  many  observation^  with  regard  to  aneurism  have  been 
made,  and  a  variety  of  cases  publislied,  yet  it  may  be  confi- 
dently affirmed,  that  there  is  no  work  in  which  the  nature  and 
causes  of  this  formidable  disease  will  be  found  to  be  so  fully 
and  accurately  investigated,  nor  in  which  the  aneurisms  of  the 
internal  and  external  parts  of  the  body  have  bpen  illustrated 
by  so  great  a  number  of  original  and  important  facts,  as  in  this 
treatise. 
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Oudines^iffan  AtUmpt  U  estMish  a  knowUdge  of  Extraneous  Fossils^ 
on  Scientific  Principles.  In  two  parts,  by  W.  Martin,  F.  L.  S. 
Author  of  "  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Petrifactions,  col- 
lected in  Derbyshire,"  i^c.  pp.  278,  8w.  8/.  WUson,  Mac* 
clesfield,  the  Author  \  Buxton  j  Wbile^  and  Longman  and 
Co.  London,  1809. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  32  of  the  Antijacobin  Review,  we 
t^oticed  a  memoir  of  Messrs.  Haliy,  Lelievre  and  Cuvier,  on  a 
geological  paper  laid  before  the  National  Institute,  by  M*  Andre» 
in  which  mese  naturalists  declared  that  30  years  would  be  ja^ 
cessary  to  study  the  fossils  only,  before  attempting  to  consider 
the  formation  of  secondary  mountains.  If  this  assertion  be 
correct,  and  we  are  convinced  that  even  a  longer  period  should 
be  given,  Mr.  Martin  has  engaged  in  a  most  arduous,  but 
most  interesting,  research.  lie  appears,  indeed,  to  have  felt 
the  importance  of  the  task,  and  h^s  very^hilosophically  begun 
with  a  method  of  classification,  to  facilitate  the  kilowledgp  of 
what  have  been  rather  vaguely  c^ed  extraneous  fossils.  ^  In  many 
^famal  tracts  of  country,  there  are  numerous  fossils  foutid, 
which  cannot  be  correctly  denominated  extraneous.  Perhaps^ 
in  such  cases,  ft  would  not  be  improper  to  call  them  residuat 
fossils,  as  remaining  in  their  native  beds,  although  not  acco^n- 
panied  by  their  natural  element,  water.  As  an  absolute  term^ 
we  approve  of  the  author's  reliquia,  or  relics  j  but  we  ar^ .  sq 
accustomed  to  use  the  term  fossil,  that  it  seems  necessary  fo 
}iave  an  approjpriate  adjective  to  join  with  It ;  and  as  residml 
(or  reliquary)  is  not  applicable  to  minerals,  nor  liable  to  express 
any  thing  not  strictly  true,  we  venture  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  using  it  in  certain  obvious  cases.  It  is^  indeed,  the  only 
synonymous  adjective  (as  the  substantive  reliquary  might  be 
objected  to)  in  our  language  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
plural  substantive  reliquia^  or  relics.  The  term  relicy  in  the  singular 
number,  being  applied  to  other  things,  and  not  having  apy 
immediate  reference  to  fossils,  would  perhaps  occasion  some 
unnecessary  confusion.  This  d^terves  attention,  particularly  as 
the  author  is  about  to  introduce  what  is  in  many  respects  a  new 
science ;  for  we  have  yet  nothing  written  on  the  reliquiay  or  fossils, 
which  have  the  form  or  structure  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodiesi 
that  merits  the  name  of  scientific,  except  Mr.  ParlE:ins<»n's 
treatise.  Of  the  importance  of  this  curious  study,  let  Ms^ 
Martin  speak,  in.  addition  to  what  we  have,  before  exti^^cted 
fromHaiiyaadCavier*  <.< 

*  "The  study  ofi extraneous  [residaal]  fossils  is  confessedly  nseful  to  \M 
GeologLst-^Yt  ena1>lesfaim.to  distinguish  the  relative  ^g6S  of  the  vark>ui 
strata^  which  compose  the  sur&ce  of  our  globe ;- and  to  explain,  in 
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some  degree,  the  processes  of  nature,  intbefoimatioo  of  the  miner^ll 
world — ^To  the  Botanist  nnd  Zoologist ,  an  investigation,  wbicb  load* 
to  the  knowledge  of  organic  forms,  rto  longer  found  in  &  "recent  slate, 
"must  always  prove  interesting — And  the  causes,  thai  bake  operated 
to  produce  the  distinctions  existing  between  plants  and  animals  of  the 
present  day,  a^id  those  of  former  unknown  ages,  ofter,  to  every 
contemplative  mind,  an  inexhaustable  source  of  rational  enquiry. 

"  In  an  age,  therefore,  like  ours,  when  NattiraJ  History  in  gene* 
ral  is  cultivated  with  so  much  ardour,  and  introductory  helps  to  its 
scientific  attainment  are  daily  increasing,  I  esteem  it  some^^hat 
atrange,  that  an  elementary  treatise,  on  the  subject  of  extraneous 
fossits,  should  hitherto  he  wanting — ^llmt  is,  a  treatise  containing  a 
regular  expoeition  of  facts  wnd  principles;  on  which  the  striiiy  may  be 
conducted,  agreeably  to  the  relation  it  holds  with  other  branched  of 
natural  knowledge.*— The  present  work  is  an  humble  attempt  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency. 

The  following  positions,  and  theii-  reasons,  are  laid  down  by 

the  author  as  permanent  principles,  on  which  the  study  of 

rdiquia  must  ultimately  be  fixed. 

(^ 
*^  I,  jiU  natural  todies  without  lift,  found  on  or   beneath  the 

surface  of  the  earthy  and  which  arp  not  susceptible  of  putrefactinn, 

leutng  to  the  fossil  kingdom — Such  bodies  mre  either  ReUquia  or  Mine^ 

rals.  .  • 

^'  In  the  definition  of  fossils  usually  given,  they,  are  stated  to  be 
•'  bodies  destitute  of  an  organic  structure,** -r-This  definition  will 
toot  apply  in  many  instances j  for,  though,  all  fossils  may  be  said  to 
be  unorganized,  accordirig  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  terra, 
they  certainly  are  not  all  destitute  of  the  structure  which  distinguishei 
■n  organised  body.  ITiis  being  admitted,  however,  it  follows,  that 
some  line  must  be  drawn,  between  anitinal  and  vegetal  matter 
recently  buri^  in  the  earth,  and  4har  wliich  has  acquired  a  genuine 
fossil  character. — Snch  line  will  depend^  perhaps,  on  puirtfaction, 
to  which  even  organic  snbst|ince«,  after  becoming  legal  dehiMns  of 
Ithe  fi>ssii  world,  are.evidently  no  longer  sub|oGC/' 

•^  2.  Jn  organic  structure  *  immetfiately  or  derivatively  that  of 
a  plant  or  animal,  is  the  essence  (fan  extranevus  fossil  or  reliquium^^ 
By  this  alone  is  it  characterized,  or  dis tin  »uished from  a  mineral. 

"  If  these  premises  be  not  admitted,  I  do  not  see  the  ground 

♦  "  By  the  term  structure,  is  here  to  be  understood  not  only  the 
internal  fabric,  btit  also  the  external  figure  of  the  foBsil.** 

*•  The  structure  of  a  fossil  is  either  organic  or  inorganic.  The  twer- 
garde  is  that  which  arises.from  a  mere  aggregation  or  juxtaposiiion  of 
parudes — this  is  called  the  natioe  stmciure  of  a  foistl;a»  originating 
in  the  fossil  kingdom. — The  orgafiic  is  mediateiy  or -iaiiDedfaftely  that 
of  a  plant  or  animal— ^his  is  called  the  extraneous  structurei  m 
<>rkiqatiQg  firow  bodies  not  Uelonging  to  the  fouil  kio^^doip." 
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•A  wbidb  the  separation  of  relu/uia ,  from  mineral  bodies  oati  Uika 
place.  The  origin  of  a  fowil  cannot  akme  faroitb  the  distinction 
•ought  for«  as  this,  in  numeioiis  instances,  still  remains  disputabie — 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  substances  which  universal  con- 
sent ranks  with  fia/tv<;  fossils  or  fiiinet  ah,  tliat  uudoubtedly  originnte 
irom  ammal  and  vegetal  matter.  It  will  perhaps,  however,  nut  only 
be  urged,  that  the  proposed  principle  is  insofhcient  tor  the  purpose 
of  divistbd  5  but,  also,  that  extraneous  forms  (as  the  modern  school 
of  mineralogy  calls  tlie^ structure  of  petrifactions,  &c.)'are  not  to  bo 
considered  as  independent  of  their  constituent  substances,  but  must 
foe  studied  as  mere  modifications  in  the  est«rnal  characters  of  n  iTifner!< I. 
Yet  it  is  evident,  that  if  extraneous  forms  are  to  be  attended  to  at  all, 
it  is  the  form,  and  not  the  material  in  which  itoccurri,  thnt  is  the 
primary  object  of  investigation  j  and  thisy  in  my  humble  opinion; 
Jays  the  foundation  of  a  study,  sepamre  or  distinct  in  '  its  character 
from  that  of  mineralogy.  Indeed,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
authority  of  Werner  and  his  disciples,  I  think  it  may  be  justly 
questioned,  if  the  extranemis  form  ought  to  be  numbered  among  the 
external  attributes  of  a  mineral  substance— At  least,  it  is  not  an 
vssemtial  one,  *  and  of  course  can  never,  with  propriety,  make  a 
part  in  the  spev^fic  Sscrvnination  of  an  earth,  metal,  <Sfc,  It  is  true^ 
aooording  to  the  positions  with  which  we  set  out,  an  extraneous 
Jbssil  exists  ottfy  in  forffi  t  take  away  such  form,  or  consider  the  fossil 
to  be  independent  of  such  form,  and  it  becomes  identical  with  mine* 
ral  ouitter-— Bot  still,  to  describe  the  organic  structnre,  as  charaoteristie 
among  the  external  appearances ^f  a  given  mineral,  is  nearly  the  game 
as  to  consider,  in  a  plani  or  animal,  the  accidental  variations  of  fignre*  ' 
received  by  impressionf  from  some  external  body,  as  diktinctive,  and 
add  to  them  the  character  and  description  of  the  species.*' 

Here  we  must  remark  that  these  principles  include  some  few 
bodies,  which  are  ranke;d  with  minerals^  such  as  Bovey  xoal, 
woodstone>  and  woodopal.  Werner  considcfrs  woodstone  as 
a  subspecies  of  hprnstone  or  chert ;  Bovey  coal  as  a  species  of 
brown  coal ;  and  woodopal  as  a  species  of  opal ;  yet  these 
bodies  not  differing  in  substance  from  all  other  minerals,  btti 
only  in  form,  are  justly  considered  reliquia  by  our  author.    His 

*  *'  That  only  can  be  called  an  essential  attribute,  in  any  substance 
or  species  of  matter,  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived,  without  de« 
•troyifig  its  identity — Such  is  the  inorgartic  structure  in  minerals  \  for 
if  we  destroy  one  or  'more  modifications  of  this  form,  soni6  other 
will  reroaib,  as  lofig  as -the  matter  itself  exi^s-^But  we  inay  obliterate 
every  vestige  of  theer^anic  structure  in  a  fossil,  and  the  matter  re- 
main the  same.  «^ This  is,  therefore,  an-  accidental  or  adventiliims 
form  in  ibsall  matter,  •  if  we  consider  such  matter  as  a  mineral  spe- 
cies." ..      .         • 

t  **  Coral  shells^  and  fiingnsses,  are  sometimes  impressed  with  th^ 
form  of  the  bodies  to  which  chey  happen  to  adhere/' 
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positions  also  exclude  some  substances  which  are  soi^DOSed  to 
be  of  vegetable  or  animaP  origin^  as  common  coalj  amber, 
bitumens^  dendrites,  landscape  marbles,  &c.  His  danfica- 
tion  we  consider  extremely  judicious  and  unexceptionably  just. 

'^  3.  I  I  is  the  organic  form  alone  on  which  the  arrangement  of  reli- 
quia  wust  he  founded, 

*'  Every  system  of  natural  bodies  should  assume,  for  its'basis^ 
but  one  principle ;  and  this  should  be  drawn  from  the  most  essential 
characterislics  of  the '  bodies  under  arrangement.  Hence,  fo/rm  is. 
pointed  out  as  furnishing  the  only  genuine  principle,  on  which  the 
classification  of  reViqvia  can  be  established." 

'^  4,  The  primary  divisions  of  the  arrangement  {orders,  genera, 
&c.)  should  agree  with  such  natural  division  (f  plants  and  animals,  as 
are  determinable  by  the  form  of  the  fossil  subjects.  • 

"5.  The  specific  differences  in  reliquia  depend  0»  the  specific  diffe' 
rences  of  form  in  the  original  bodies — One  species  of  plant  or  animal 
can  give  hut  one  real  or  genuine  species  of  extraneous  fossil 

"  The  present  positions  naturally  result  from  those  before  advanced 
—For,  if  the  essence  of  the  rcliquium  be  an  orgcmic  form,  its  other 
aflections^  arising  from  substance,  mode,  and  soil,  are  acddental* 
«nd  cannot  be  used  as  specific  distincHons,  which  must  always  defteod 
on  something  essential  to  the  body,  we  wish  to  discriminate.  Form, 
therefore,  must  furnish  the  speqfic  differences  of  relitftaa -,  and  it 
follows,  that  there  will  be  as  many  genuine  species  of  reliquia,  as 
there  are  genuine  specific  forms  in  the  animal  and  vegetal  prototypes  ; 
and,  that  tlie  number  of  fossil  species  are  not  increased  by  a  separa-* 
tion  of  parts,  or  other  accidental  circumstances  to  which  the  orgioal 
bodies  may  have  been  subjected,  during  the  translation  of  their 
forms  into  the  fossil  kingdom." 

"  6.  Specific  distinctions  of  reliquia  being  founded  only  on  the 
organic  form,  it  follows,  that  their  geological  and  mineralogical 
affections,  with  their  modal  diversities  merely  characterize  specimens,** 

"  7-  The  specific  descriptions  of  reliquia  are  to  he  given  cLCCording 
to  the  principles  of  Botany  and  Zoology — Those  of  the  speeimens, 
according  to  the  principles  <f  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 

^  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  distinguish,  by  description,  the 
essential  form  of  the  reUquium  from  the  accidental — that  is,  the  form 
of  the  original  body,  from  that  which  has  arisen  in  the  fossils  from 
the  mode  of  mineralization,  the  constituent  substance,  and  the  soil' 
of  the  specimen. — Hence,  the  u^  of  the  present  principle  will  be 
sufficiently  apparent." 

"  a.  The  nomenclature  of  reliquia  should  always  mantfest  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  original  hodies. 

"  On  this  principle,  if  we  know  the  original  recent  species,  the 
name  of  the  reHqptvfim  must  distinguish  it.T— If  only  the  land  ot  genus, 
still  that  kind  must  be  nominally  pointed  out  in  the  fossil." 

These  eight  fundaoGt^ntal  principles  being  fully  established. 
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tbe  audior  conceives  that  the  study  of  reUquia  may  thence  be 
scientifically  conducted. '  Mr.  Martin,  indeed,  expresses  him- 
self with  all  that  modest  diffidence,  (so  rare  in  this  age  of 
quackery,)  whiqh  usually  characterizes  superior  minds  accus- 
tomed to  the  sublimer  studies  of  the  economy  of  nature  in  the 
formation  of  our  globe.  Residing  in  a  ^*  country  of  natural 
wonders,"  as  fweigners  designate  Derbyshire,  he  ^las  applied 
himself  with  laudable  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  animal  and  vegetive 
fossils  $  and,  jifter.  acquiring  a  general,  and,  apparently,  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  these  bodies,  he  has  attempted  to 
methodize  it,  according  to  the  received  rules  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  thus  enable  persons  less  favourably  situated  for 
such  researches,  to  become  familar  with  this  curious  and  in- 
teresting branch  of  natural  history.  His  system  is,  perhaps, 
not  less  correct,  nor  less  applicable  than  most  others,  when 
first  issued  to  the  world,  and  before  they  have  received  the 
final  corrections  and  additions  of  their  aiithors,  and  been 
improved  by  the  observations  of  distant  naturalists.  At  pre- 
sent he  only  considers  his  ^^  Outlines  of  an  attempt  to  ^establish 
a  knowledge  of  extraneous  fossils  on  scientific  principles,"  as 
'*  a  collection  of  data  for  the  student  to  proceed  on."  It  will 
appe^,  however,  that  his  data  are  equally  copious  and  well 
digested,  and  that  he  Jbas  condensed  much  multifarious,  che- 
mical, mineralogical,  and  geological  knowledge  mto  a  narrow 
compass. 

Mr.  Martin,  commences  with  a  preliminary  section,  in  which 
he  defines  the  usual  distinction  between  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  bodies ;  next  reliquiay  their  distinctive  characters, 
geographic  situati(»i,  principles  of  arrangement,  nomencla- 
ture, and  delineations.  After  dividing  the  retiqiiia  into  con- 
servata  and  petrtficataj  he  defines  their  nature,  phenomena, 
(Migin,  and  introduction  into  the  mineral  kingdom.  These 
heads  are  illustrated  by  very  copious  notes,  in  which*  the 
author  cites  the  opinions  of  me  principal  writers,  on  reliquary 
fossils,  and  enumerates  the  places  where  the  most  singular 
specimens  have  been  discovered ;  and  also  takes  a  cursory 
view  of  the  difiFerent  speculations,  called  systems  of  geology, 
particularly  that  .of  Werner.  The  third  section  on  "  dis- 
tinctive characters,"  considers  their  mode,  form,  pro- 
totype, substance,  and  soil.  The  modes  again  are  defined 
as  related  to  privation,  conversion,  impregnation,  redinte- 
gration, intromission  and  transmutation.  Forms  or  structure 
as  b«ng  essential,  external,  internal,  mineral,  modal,  or 
conditidG^.    PniUjpesj    animals,    as  mammalia;  birds,  am* 
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phibia»  fishes,  insects,-  worms;  and  vegetables,  as  fungi,  flags^ 
messes,  ferns,  grasses,  palms,  andplants.  Substances^  as  earthy, 
inflammable,  metallic,  and  saline.  &/Yj,  as  primary,  ancient^ 
modern,  stratified,  calcareous,  argillaceous,  silicious,  carbo- 
niferous, and  ferriferous.  The  4th  section,  treats  of  geogra- 
phic situation  ;«  the  5th>  of  the  principles  of  arrangfemcnt, 
and  the  6th,  of  nomenclature,  with  regard  to  classes,  order, 
genera,  families,  and  species ;  the  7th  is  devoted  to  defini- 
tions and  examples,  of  the  delineations  of  reliquia. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  is  a  classical  system  thusarranged : 
••  Systema  reliquiorum, — regnum  fossille  reliquia — ^reliquioruni 
ordines — genera  reliquioram — synopsis  et  characteres  generum — 
£unilise  reliquiorum/'  These  again  are  divided  into  nine  sub- 
genera, as^  1.  Mammodolithus,  reiiqwum  MammaUs. 

2.  Oriiiiholitbus.       ■  Avis. 

3.  Araphibiolithus.  '     Amphibii. 

4.  Ichthyoiilhus.       ■  Piscts. 

5.  Entbomolithus^     '• losecti. 

6.  Helmintholithus.  ■     Vermis  corpons> 

7.  Conchyliolitbus.    ■    ■  ■■    testae, 

p.    Erismatolithus.      — fulciroenli. 

9.     Phytolithus. Plantae. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  firom  examining  this  system  more 
minutely ;  but  we  can  safely  say,  that  we  have  found  no  reii* 
quia  in  any  country  of  Europe,  for  which  we  could  not  find 
a  place  in  this  systematical  arrangement.  Mr.  M.  divides  the 
phenomena  of  iextraneous  fossils,  into  genfrtJ  and  particular. 
The  detaib  of  the  various  appearances  of  animal,  and  vegetive 
matter  in  minerals,  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  its  originf  and 
the  time  and  moJe  of  its  introduction  into  the  fossil  kingdom. 
On  this  enqniry  depend  the  principal  facts  in  geology; 
and  the  author  has  given  a  very,  copious,  and,  generally,  accu« 
race  statement  of  the  situation,  nature,  and  quality  of  the  reli- 
quary fossils,  or  petrifactions^  which  have  hidiertobeen  dis- 
eovered:  Here  he  manifests  equal  industry  and  per^icuity. 
In  the  modes,  forms,  and  prototypes  of  petrifactions,  much 
care  has  been  taken  to  elucidate  every  thing  by  copious  notes 
and  extracts,  which  will  be  very  convenient  to  the  young 
student  of  reliquary  fossils.  Much,  however,  of  this  part  is 
so.  intimately  allied  with  conchology,  that,  persons  a  little 
acquaintjed  with  shells  in  general,  will  find'  it'  very  easily 
acquired.    . 

The  most  defective  part  of  this  work,  is  in  what  relates 
to    the  substances  in  whicli  petrifactions  are  found.    Herv 
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th^  author's  knowledge  is  limited  to  his  own  obflervations^  and 
these  again  nearly  to  his  own  country.  Thus»  for  instance^ 
Ke  only  mentions  having  seen  one  calcareous  sandstone,  con* 
sisting  of  shells,  notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of 
French  grei^  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  this  ma* 
terial,  and  in  exterior  ap{>earatice  resembling  shells.  In 
Aivgoii  we  have  found  sheib,in  compact  gypsum,  but  not 
having  the  specimens  at  hand,  camiot  say  that  thev  are  actually 
composed  of  this  substance.  Great  abundance  oi  fossil  shdb, 
consisting  of  calcareous  spar,  are  found  in  strata,  adjoining 
fuller's  earth,  near  Lisbon,  south  of  the  Tagus.  Many  other 
instances  might  be  enumerated ;  but  these  form  no  objection 
to  the  author's  system,  and  only  tend  to  shew  the  necessity 
of  very  extensive  research  before  a  more  complete  know* 
ledge  of  these  substances  can  be  attained.  The  folIowin|^ 
remarks  on  the  principles  of  arrangement  are  just : 

''  The  arrangements  hitherto  proposed  in  systems  of  extraneous 
fossils  have  been  drawn  from  two  sources :  the  originals 9  and  the 
constituent  sitlstwices  of  these  bodies.  The  first  mode^  which  takes  for 
its  principle  of  distribution  into  orders,  genera,  &c.  the  ibn(2  of  animal 
or  pl^nt,  preserved  ot  represented,  is  the  one  which  Linnseus  hat 
adopted* — The  other  method;  founded  an  the  co;f5/i/Zf«R^  materials, 
was  £rst  proposed  My  Cronstedt  f — Of  these  two  modes  of  arrange- 
ment, it  appears  needless  to  observe,  that  the  first  is  to  be  preferred-^ 
whedier  we  considen  the  study,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Mineralogy  in 
gezieral,  .or  as  forming,  a  part  of  that  seience.  In  either  case  the  chieC 
t|iough  not  the  only  end^  proposed  in  the  investigation  of  reliquiaA  i$ 
to  acquire  a. knowledge  ottheir  several  forms,  and  of  their  relations  to 
plants  and  animals  of  the  present  day.  This,  we  may  remark,  must 
be  obtaiaed^  before  tKe  study  can  be  of  iise  eveq  tp  the  geologist,  to 
whom,  accortSng  to  some  authors,  it  is  alone  useful— For,  it  is  evi- 
dently of  little  moment  to  the  geologist  to  knbw,  that  certain  sub- 
stance^ have  been  found  under  an  organic  form,  unless  the  nature  and 
kind  of  body  imparting  that  forni  be  also  ascertained.  It  is  from  this 
only,  as.&r  a^  extraneous  fossils  are  connected  with  the  subject,  that 
he  can  reasonably  judge  of  the  time  and  mode  of  formation  of  second- 
ary rocks  and  strata,  and  it  is  sufEciently  apparent,  that  the  knowledge 

— -, ^ .--, : , • ' U 

"  *  Also  Brotnel,  Wallerius,  Waltersdorf,  Cartheuser,  Vogel,  and 
roost  other  writers  who  have  treated  systematically  of  extraneous 
fossils." 

'*  t  Afterwards  adopted  by  Bergman.  We  have  not  noticed  above  lll» 
mode  of  extraneous  fossils,  as  one  of  the  principles  adopted  in  thehr 
arrangements. — For  though  it  has  been  used  in  conjunction  with  tfaos* 
we  me^ntion,  it  has  n^er  been  taken  alone,  as  the  fbupdattoo  of  any 
ysttm/' 
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alluded  to  will  be  sooner  acquireci^  from  an  arrangement  founded  oiif 
the  affinity  of  reliquia  witli  the  recent  subjects,  than  froip  one  ifl 
which  the  constituent  substance  gives  the  leading  divisions,  and  the 
nature  of  the  organic  body  is  only  a  secondary  consideration. 

"  This  principle  of  arrangement,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
m-iginal  lodies,  being  assumed,  the  following  divisions  are  necessary 
ftiT  the  systematical  distribution  of  reliquia — Class,  Order,  Gbnus, 
Family,*  Species,  Variety,  Specimen. 

"  The  Class  (Classis)  is  the  highest  or  first  ebnsion  in  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  natural  bodies.  Reliquia  may  be  Qonsidered  as 
forqiing  cne  class  in  the  mineral  or  fossil  kingdom. 

"  Tlie  Okder  (Ordo)  is  a  division  of  the  class.f  In  the  arrange 
ineutof  extra;ioous  fossils,  the  ardtnrs  may  be  founded  on  the  two 
Isingdoma  of  organic  bodies  from  which  they  receive  their  form — 
namely,  animals  and  plants, 

"  l\he  Genus  (Genus)  is  a  division  of  the  order.  Genera  are  either 
natural  or  artificial" § 

We  are  sottj  that  the  author  h^s  incautiotisly  adopted  such  an 
insignificant  word  as  vegetal^  from  a  bad  translation  of  Four- 
croy*s  Chemical  Philosophy.  We  have  before  shown  its  impro- 
priety. Only  a  very  little  knowledge  of  the  Ei^lish  language 
was  necessary  to  have  suggested  a  much  more  proper  term  ror 


"  *  The  primary  or  leading  divisions  used  by  Linnaeus,  and  now  ge- 
'nerally  adopted  in  every  work  on  Natural  History,  are  five — Classes, 

X)rders,  Genera,  Species,  and  Varieties. In  the  arrangement  of 

plants  and  animals,  when  the  species  are  very  numerous  under  a  gmzr^, 
or  the  genera  under  an  order,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  separate 
such  species  oi  genera  by  secondary  or  ^6-divisions.  In  our  arrange- 
ment of  extraneous  fossils,  we  have  denominated  the  subdivisions,  un- 
der the  genas,  famili^" 

"  f  Orders  are  usually  arbitrary  divisions.  In  Botany,  they  are  con- 
fessedly artificial,  at  least  in  the  Linneau  system — adopted  to  assist  the 
investigation  of  the  genera,  by  bringing  together  those  that  agrfee  in 
the  number  and  form  of  cert-^in  parts  ^  which  agreement  is  considered 
as  characteristic  of  such  divisions  or  orders.  In  a  system  of  extranebus 
fossils,  where  the  genera  are  necessarily  few,  the  order  is  scarcely 
wanted  for  a  division  j  but  we  have  used  it  in  conformity  with  the 
Linnean  principles  of  arrangement." 

'*  §  A  natural  genus,  or  other  division,  in  Botany  and  Zoology,  b 
usually  considered  to  be  one  which  gon^prehends  only  such  species  as 
are  naturally  allied  to  each  other  5  and,  consequently^  agreeing  in  a 
, great  number  of  exterpal  characteristics — an  artificial  genus,  or  order, 
one  in  which  the  species  arranged  under  it,  evidently  diflPer  in  most 
particulars,  except  those  few  wnich  have  been  fixed  on  as  diagnostics 
of  the  division." 
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our  author's  purpose.  It  is  certainly  absurd  to  say  a  *'  vegetable 
petrifaction/'  for  vegetable  always  applies  to  living  matter,  and 
consequently  is  inapplicable  to  fossils.  Ail  matter  capable  of 
vegetation,  is  strictly  a  vegetable  -,  but  the  moment  it  loses  that 
tal  power,  it  immediately  becomes  x>iAj  vegetive  matter.  Had 
I*.  M.  made  this  very  obvious  distinction,  had  he  used  the 
English  adjective  instead  of  the  substantive,  there  would  have 
been  more  propriety  in  writing  vegetive  petrifaction,  than  in  the 
French  vegetal  petrifaction,  which  is  rnily  removing  the  sole- 
cism from  English  to  French.  We  shall  be  disa^ointed  in  the 
^uthor^s  good  sense  and  candour,  if  he  does  not  perceive  this 
necessary  and  plain  distinction,  and  when  his  valuable  work 
comes  to  a  second  edition,  doubt  not  that  he  will  expunge  this 
unnecessary  Gallic  phraseology.  There  are  also  some  other 
words  to  which  we  could  object ;  but  we  pass  them  over  in  con- 
sideration of  his  very  just  censure  of  the  barbarous  terms,  Wi- 
therites,  Frehpites,  &c.  which  are  likely  to  shut  the  gates  of 
science,  if  suffered  to  increase. 
'  From  the  extracts  and  remarks  which  we  have  already  made 
on  these  "  Outlines,"  it  must  be  evident  that  Mr.  Martin  has  ren- 
dereci  an  important  service  to  science,  and  the  lovers  of  geologi- 
cal studies;  and  that  his  concise,  yet  copious  and  portable 
work  is  the  most  useful  thing  of  its  kind  which  has  yet  been 
published.  A  book-maker  would  have  extended  its  contents 
over  a  4to.  volume,  and  then  contrived  to  charge  his  reader^ 
four  times  the  price  for  it. 

ji  journal  rf  the  V^ges  and  Travels  of  a  Qorps  of  Discovery  ^ 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke^  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States^  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Missouri^ 
through  the  interior  parts  of  North  America  to  the  Pacific  Oc/an^ 
during  the  years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  Containing  an  authentic 
Rdation  of  the  most  interesting  Transactions  during  the  Expedition ; 
aaescripfion  of  the  Country  \  and  an  Account  of  its  Inhabitants^ 
SoiLClimatef  Curiosities,  and  Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions* 
By  Fatrick  Qass,  one  of  the  Persons  employed  in  the  Expe- 
dition. 8vo.  bds.  pp.  381.  9s«  Budd,  1808. 
THE  "  English  publisher"  of  Mr.  Gass's  work,  which  was 
originally  printed  at  Pittsburgh,  in  America,  sets  out  with  the 
position,  that  *^  the  following  Journal,  though  dry  in  its  style, 
cannot  £iil  to  prove  interesting  in   the  extreme  to  all   those 
persons,  who  have  either  s6en  or  read  much  of  America,  and 
#ho  ihust  naturally  be  desirous  of  knowing  what  is  to  be  seen 
it)  tho^  imnrense  Countries,  which  lie  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  through  the  whole  extent  of  which 
the  language  of  England  will,  in  all  human  probability,  Ije  one 
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day  cpoken  and  written,  in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  tbat  caa 
be  broa^ht  to  operate  against  it.*^ 

The  journey, — for  it  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed  a 
journey^  than  a  voyage^—^i  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke, 
iias  certainly  excited  a  considerable  portion  of  interest,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and,  were  a  scientific  account  of  that 
journey  to  be  given,  it  would,  we  conceive,  materiallv  tend  , 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  public  on  the « subject.  That  the 
performance  now  befoij^  us  is  altogether  void  of  interest,  we 
shall  not  assent  \  but  tbat  it  is  by  no  means  what  miffht  be 
wished  for,  or  expected,  we  shall  hereafter  prove.  As  rar  as  it 
goes,  however,  we  presume  that  Mr.  Gass's  joumai  may  be 
depended  on  for  its' fidelity,  **  The  principal  object,  says  the 
American  publisher,*  **  in  sending  oott  he  .expedition,  was  to 
gain  some  correct  account  of  the  country ;  and  that  this  might 
be  done  more  efiectuaUy,  and  the  information  collected  pre- 
served with  more  certainty,  it  was  eiqoisied  upon  the  several 
Eersons  belonging  to  the  corp^,  who  were  considered  capd>Ie,  to 
eep  journals,  and  every,  necessary  information  and  assistance 
given  them  for  that  purpose :  these  journals  were>  also,  from 
time  to  time,  compared,  corrected,  and  any  blanks,  which  had 
been  left,  filled  up,  and  unavoidable  omissipns  supplied.  Bj 
thus  multiplying  the  journals,  revising  and  correcting  them,  the 
chances  of  securing  to  the  country  a  true  account  of  the  progreta 
of  the  expedition,  and  of  the  discoveries  which' should  be  madet 
especially  should  the  party  be  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
savages,  or  meet  with  any  other  disasters*  in  their  hazardout 
enterprise,  were  also  multiplied.'' 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  that' the  first  part  of  the 
expedition  set  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Du  Bois,  or 
wood  river,  and,  crossing  the  Mississippi,  proceeded  up  the 
Missouri.  The  corps  consisted,  altOEether,  of  forty-three  men^ 
(including  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke)  part  of  the  regi»» 
lar  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  part  engaged  for  this  par- 
ticular enter{M'ise;  and,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1806,  after 
an  absence  of  two  years,  four  mdiDths,  and  ten  days,  they 
reached  St.  Louis  on  their  return  i'^  having,  we  believe,  lost 
only  one  man,  by  death,  during  the  whole  of  their  progress. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  commencement  of  their  journey, 
nothing  appears  but  a  dry  detail  of  commonplace  occurrences^ 
Under  the  date  of  Sunday,  September  2,  1804|  we  find  the 
following  memorandum : 

**  On  tbe  bank  opposite  our  camp,  is  an  ancient  fortification,  or 
hreast^work,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  ocQasiQDaUy  (UaoovereA 


^  the  oi}«dde>.  wikicb  it  2«^0a  yards  in  kngth»  {wdlei  to  it :  Omm 
9  no  breast* work  tiumvo  up  nett  to  tlra  rivets  the  teok^aa  iBrsi^ 
poied,  serving  as  a  sufficient  dlefeitoe  on  that  skle.** 

It  is  added^  in  a  note^  ths^t  k* 

"  Thedescription  of  this  breastwork  corresponds  exactly  v^th  A|) 
•csooonts  given^  of  namerocts  anci^t  fortifications,  discove^d  in  the 
Western  Qoonti^*  whidi  are  known  and  represertted  to  be  generall/ 
^an  obloog  fbrin,  situate  on  strong  and  weh-choten  ground,  and  con- 
tigaons  to  water  These  works  irom  the  examinations  u  btch  havebeetf  - 
fiuKle,  aie  supposed  to  hate  been  erected  more  than  1000  years  ago ;  of 
706  before  the  diseoyeiy.  of-  Amerrca  by  Cohirabus.  They  appeaV  to' 
have  existed  about  the  saooe  period,  throughout  all^  or  the  greater  part 
Qi  that  vast  tract  of  country,  bounded  by  the  Al^gfaany ■Mountaiaa  on 
Che  east>  and  the  Rockey  Mountains  on  the  .west,  and  including  th^ 
Biost  iavourable  latitudes  of  North  America.  Perhaps  some  have 
|»een  £Mind  east  of  the  AU^hany  Mountains,*' 

It  would  9  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfa^orj 
information^  relating  to  these  ancient  fortificatipns;  but  if  w« 
miacake  not  Mr.  Jeffersop,  the  late  presidcur  of  the  United 
States^  has  published  some  conjeclnres  en  she  sobjeot,  whids 
is  ai^  have  beenwierth  While  to  consult. 

Omr  tniTeUera  erected  a  fbrti  inthe  vicinity  of  the  ManddH 
^iibgeS)  where  they  mmained  durmg  a  pai^  of  the  winter  of 
16M-6.  In  a  note  ^aJbted  to  tfajispart  St  the  Journal^  the  follow- 
iBggeograpUcal  information  occurs: 

**  The  coarse  of  the  Missonriy  and  distance  of  places  on  it^  appear 
to  be  very  crraneoasly  laki  down  upon  tlie  maps  of  Louisiana  gene* 
rally.  On  diese,  the  villages  of  the  Mandans  are  placed  in  about  49 
1.3  d^naesof  north  latitiide,  .and  112  1.2  of  west  longitude,  from 
Greenwich.  T^is  would  place  thern  about  500  miles  nearer  \hi6 
month  of  the-Colurobiay  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  than  the  month  of  the 
Missouri,  sopposjog  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  be  about  ^24 
degrees  west  of  London.  But  the  nearest  practicable  route  from  the 
A^andan  villages  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,,  according  to  Captain 
Ciarke^kestitnate,  places  th';;m  325  mlli^s  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
MiXsoun,  than  that  of  the  Columbia ;  and,  by  the  route  actually 
taken  by'lhe  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia^  they  are  ^QQ 
miles  nearer ifae mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

**  By  Captain  Lewis's  observations,  -chese  villages  are  in  latitude 
4fi  21. '32.  8.  and,  according '  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Thompson, 
MtTMKMner  to  the  North-west  company  in  the  year  \7gQ,  determined 
'  the  northern  bend  of  the  MiSi^uri  to  be  in  latitude  47.  32*.  nortli,  and 
K^^MjE^  101.  215.  isrest  N9W  this  is  probably  near  the  k>n^|Dd» 
of  me  Mandan  yiUagesV  vx,  as  it  appears  by  the  above  statemenli 
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9d  bfodwrollMntioos  of  Captain  Lewi%  oMrer  dife  ttiooth  t^  Ck^ 
.  Mi«MXui»  tluit  the  ooone  op  the  ri?er  is>  for  a  oootidenble  dbtatioe#' 
nearly  dlie  \veit^  and  afterwards  nearlj  doe  north,  the  difference  of 
longitode  and  huitude,  between  the  month  of  the  Missouri^  «nd  die 
poiot  where  Mr.  Thoc^Moo  took  hu  obiervations,  ma/  be  added  toge» 
Iber,  in  OKtimating  the  distance  |  and  this  will  give  about  8.  t-3 
jtgmtM  of  totitude;  andpdegreesof  Jongifude,  making  in  the  whole  171. 
d  demea»  which  from  the  veiy  meandering  coarse  of  the  Miasonrii 
maybe  sufficient  to  include  lOlOrailesof  it,  the  distance  from  the 
Qioach  to  the  villages.  In  the  map  of  North  America,  including  in  th« 
AtbSf  aoeompanjmg  Pinkerton's  Geography,  published  in  i$04,  this 
fvtof  the  Missouri  appears  pretty  acainitely  laid  down : .  but  in  the 
map  of  Louisiana,  in  the  same  set,  it  is  equally  enooeoos  with  aoy^ 
tither;' 

Iti  the  fort  which  we  have  already  mentidn^d,  the  travelleff 
Celebrated  the  Christmas  of  1804. 

^' Hie  morning,*'  says  Mr.  Gass,  "way  ushered  in  by  fwd 
Aachatges  of  a  swivel,  and  a  round  of  small  arms  by  the  whole 
corps.  Captain  Clarke  then  presented  to  each  man  a  glass  of  brandy* 
And  we  hoiated  the  Americm  flag  in  the  garrison,  and  its  first 
waring  in  fort  Mandan  was  celebrated  with  another  j^ass.— The 
men  3&en  cleared  out  one  of  the  rooms,  and  commenced  dancings 
At  ten  o'clock,  we  had  another  glass  of  brandy,  and  at  one,  a 
gun  wn  fired  as  a'  signal  for  dinner.  At  half  past  two,  anothei 
gun  was  fired,  as  a  notice  to  assemble  at  the  dance,  which  waa 
continued  in  a  jorial  manner  till  eight  at  night  j  and  without  the 
piesenoe  of  any  females,  except  three  squaws,  wives  to  our  inter* 
pieter,  who  took  no  other  part  than  the  amusement  of  looking  on* 
None  of  the  natives  came  to  the  garrison  this  day ;  the  commandhig 
officers  haYing  requested  they  shookl  not,  which  was  strictly 
attended  to.  During  the  reohiinder  of  the  month,  we  lived  iit 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  garrison,  and  were  daily  visited  by  the 
aadves." 

'    Mr.  Gass  tidls  tiS| 

^'  It  may  be  observed,  generally,  that  chastity  is  not  very  highly 
esteemed  by  these  people,  and  that  the  severe  and  loathsome  eHecta 
of  certain  French  principle$  are  not  uncommon  among  theiiL»  The 
fact  Is,  that  the  women  are  generally  considered  an  article  of  trsffio, 
and  induleenca  are  sold  at  a  very  moderate  pnoe.  As  a  proof  of 
this  I  wiU  just  mention,  that  for  an  old  tobaooo-box,  one  of  onr 
mea  was  gcinted  the  honoiir  of  passing  a  night  with  the  daughter 
of 'the  head  chief  of  the  Mandan  nation.  An  old  bawd  with  he^ 
punks,  may  also  be  found  in  some  of  the  viUagi^^oo  cke.MissoQrij> 
as  well  as  in  the  kige  cities  of  pcdished  oationa." 

'  French  ffhkpUs  are  certainly  of  a  very  iminuaimg  oaturei 
but  we  should  not  have  expected  them  to  have  made  mucbi 
jpiograaa  amonfft  the  Indiana  of  th«  Mtasoiiri. 
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Having  readked  th«  47th  degfee  dfndrth  hdKldet  our 
Author  favours  us  with  the  fbtto^g  spetimen  of  his  descrip- 
tive powers. — ^The  first  which  has  y«t  been  presented  t 

'''We  b8¥eiK>ir  got  intoatountry,  wfaidh  presents  litdetDctiir 
view,  hat  scenes  of  barenness  and  desolatioD|  add  see  noenotia- 
nghig  pn)0pects  that  it  will  terminate.  Having  prpceeded  (^  tiio 
conrae  of  tbis  river)  aboot  two  tbotisand  three  hlmdred  miles,  it  . 
Buj  therefoni  not  be  improper  to  make  two  or  three  general  obsir* 
vations  respecting  the:  country  We  have  passed*  From  the  pwoCh 
tf  the  Missouri  to  that  of  the  river  Platte^  a  distance  of  more  (hai^ 
As  hundred  miles,  the  land  is  generally  of  a  good  quality,  with  n 
aofficient  quantity  of  timber  j  in  many  phices  very  rich>  and  Ch» 
coonny  pleasant  and  beautiful. 

"  From  the  oooAuence  of  the  river  Pbtte,  with  the  Missouri 
to  the  Sterile  deseft  we  latelv  entered,  a  distance  oi  upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  miies,  the  soil  is  less  rich,  and,  exoept  in  the  hot* 
tons,  the  hod  is  of  an  ioierior  quality}  but  may  in  general,  bo 
teaBed  good  second-rale  land.  The  conaury  is  rather  hilly  than  lovely 
though  not  mountainous,  rocky  or  stony.  The  htUs  in  their 
iinsfaelteiied  state,  are  ouich  exposed  to  be  washed  by  heavy  tmm. 
3)iis  kind  of  coontiy  and  soU>  which  has  fidlen  under  our  obsaf 
vatioo  In  our  progress  up  the  Missouri^  extends,  it  is  undcrBSoad» 
to  a  oneat  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Along  the  Misaonri^ 
laid  the  water  which  flows  into  it,  cotton,  wood,  iiM  Willows,  are 
fireqoent  in  the  bottoms  and  islands  ^  but  the  upland « is  almost 
entirely  without  kimber>  atad  consists  of  large  prairies  or  plains,  the 
boundaries  of  which  the  eye  cannot  reach.  The  grsss^  is  generally 
ahort  on  these  immense  natural  pastures,  which  in  the^>  proper 
seasons  are  decorated  with  blossoms  sod  flowers  of.  varions  eobuiaw... 
The  views  from  the  hills  are  interesting  and  grand*  Wide  extended 
plains  with  their  hills  and  vales,  stretching  away  in  lessening 
wavy  ridges,  until  by  their  distance,  they  fade  from  the  sights  lafi^ 
rivers,  and  streams,  in  their  rapid  course,  wmding  in  various  mean- 
ders ^  groves  of  cotton-wood,  and  willow  along  the  waters,  inter- 
aecting  the  landscapes  in  dtfleretit  directions,  dividing  them  into 
varicNia  forms,  at  length  appearing  like  dark  clouds,  sind  sinking  in 
thehorixonj  these,  enlivened  with  the  boffido,  elk,  deer,  and  edier 
animals,  which  in  vast  numbets  fl^ed  upon  the  pbrins,  or  pursue 
their  pg^,  are  the  prominent  objects  whk^h  compose  the  eaten^vo 
Vfoapecte*  presented  to  the  view,  and  strike  the  atteE|tian  of  the 

'  >  '*  'Dbe  kknds  in*  the  Missouri,  are  of  various  siaes ;  in  general 

Isot  hme,  and  during  highwuer  mosdy  dverflowed. 
*  '^  iMre  are  Indian  paths  ak>ng  the  Missouri,  audsbme  in  iChir 
parts  of  the  coqalry.  Those  along  that  river  do  not  geneiiOly 
Ibllow  its  windings,  but  cot  of  points  off  land,  and  pursue  a  direct 
course*  There  jre  also  roads  and  paths,  made  by  the.  buffalo  and 
tAex  .animals)   some  ^  the  bnfnilo  roads  are  at*  least  ten  feel 
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ifnde,  Wbdidtipt  embark  Uim  morning  ilU  e^hto'ckck.  ThBfisf 
MTJis  fine^  iNit  the  wind  a-head.  We  had  difficult  waier«  and  passod 
through  the  most  dismal  country  I  ever  beheld ;  nothing  but  barren 
mountains  oh  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  far  as  our  view  could  extend'. 
I  ibe  bed  of  the  river  it  rocky,  and  also  the  banks  and  bilb  io  some 
places ;  but  these  are  chiefly  of  earth.  We  went  thirteen  mil^  and 
•ncamped^n  a  bottom,  just  large  enough  for  the  purpoae,  and  m^dt 
Dut  to  get  ttftough  of  drift  wood  to  cook  with/' 

Under  the  date  of  August  9,  1805,  two  days  after  Captaiii 
jLewis  had  taken  a  meridian  atritudej  by  wjiich  the  latitude  of 
the  place  was  found  to  be  45^  2'  53%  jiorth^  the  M.issoun 
IS  ^escribjsd^  as  ^^  narrow,  and  very  crooked/' 

"  This  morning/*  observes  our  author,  **  our  conanandiog  offi* 
bcfs  th'ougi)(  proper  that  the  Missodri  ^^ould  lose  its  name  at  the  con- 
fluence ot  the  three  branches  we  had  left  on  the  30tb  ult  The  north 
branch',  which  we  Meiit  up,  they  called  JBrp£atoK  -,  the  wnt  or 
fuiddle  branch,  Madison  $  the  south  branch,  about  two  miles  ii|^, 
^htvh  a  beautifnl  «priug  comes  in,  GaIlatin;  and  a  small  river 
above  Ihe  forks  they  called  PkiUisophy,  Of  the  three  branches  we 
iuid  just  left,  they  called  the  ooreh  H^isikm,  the  sooth  Phikmthrop^, 
mtd  the  west  or  middle  fork,  which  we  continued  oor  voyage  along, 
fiBtaiiied  the  name  of  Jkpfbilson/' 

\  On  Friday,  the  15th  of  l^Tovember,  180 J,  the  object  of  dis- 
covering 9  passage  by  the  way  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
fivers,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  achieved. 

•  *'  This  morning,'*,  says  Mr«  G^ss,  "  the  weather  appeared  to  aetite 
^^ciear  ofr»  .but  the  river  remained  atill  rough,  so  w«  were  obliged 
IM  coni'Due  here  until  about  one  o'clock,  when  the  weather  becaiite 
inori^  calm,  and  we  loaded  and  set  out  from  our  disagreeable  camp ; 
•went  about  three  miles,  when  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  it  empties  into  a  handsome  bay.  Here  we  halted  on  p  aatKU 
beach,  formtxl  a  comfortable  camp,  an4  remained  i^  full  view  of 
:tl)e ocean,  at  this  time  mQr4$  ragitig  tj^an  paajk^ 
.  **  Saturday  l6th, — ^Tbis  wasaclearmvniHng,  and  the  wind  pretty 
high.  Wc  could  :yee  the  waves,  like  «mall  fnouuta'uis,  rollipg  out  in 
41^  ucisaqt» , and  pre^/y  ^^  in. the  b^^." 

^'Ihi^f^Ufi^iHg  is  pvin,^  a  Memoranda fn, 
*'  Of  the  computed  diatance  in. miles  to  (lie  furthest  point  of  dis» 
lEPvery  QOr  ihe  {^ci6c  Ocean,  from  the  plape  lyliece  the  canoes  werf 
deposited  near  the  head  of  the  iViissouri,  which  from  ita  moutii 

is. . , \ 309(5 

From  the  place  of  deposit  to  head apring M 

'^b'  hrst  fork  of  the  Sho-sho-ne river • 14 

•To  first  large.forlc  dowii  the  river «..«....       Lf 

To  forks  of  the  road  at  nmuth  of  Tour  ertsk, *  14 

I'o  tiablng  creek,  after  leaving  tbe.riv<r, . , « 33 

To  Flat*h(«d,  or  CJ^r ke's  river  at  JBisb-cainp.  ^  • .  • .  ^ •       41 

To  the  mouth  of  Traveller's  rest  Cfipek ^ ^       JQ 


9V4lMb(|t  df  IbigreMi  ran|B  c£  mpwttainr,  csBt  side. 12 

XQib&ditla                '.<lUtQ.  .          oluo.'      westt  tkle . ..  13a 

Taibe  Flat-bead  viUa^«  in  a  (jam 'A 

To  tbp Koos*koo»-ke river. .  j • •  38 

To  the Caope  catnp^  al  thefork3*. .*. (i. 


To  the  Ki-moo-ee-nera i . . . . ! .  6a 

To  the  Great  Colarabia.  by  Lewis's  rivet. » .  .\  .  140 

To  the  mt)uth  of  the  Sho-sho-ne,  or  Sna^e.rivcft : . . .  16'2, 

To  the  great  faUs  of  Columbia '. . '. ^ 

To  the  Short  Narrows 3] 

To^the  Locg  ditto.  .\ '. ^  .i' 

T6  the  mo^  of  Catarade  river,  north  .4ide.' i:  irt- 

T«  the  Grand  Slioot,  or  Rapids 42 

Tothe  Last  Rapids  or  'Strawberry  lAlaiid V. I  6 

To  the nmotfa. of  Qiiic^nd river^. aotttbLside. . . ; ^26 

To  ShalJow  Bay,  at  salt  water. r3(> 

To JBlostij  Point,  on  north  side, . . J3 

To  Point-Opea-slope,  below  encanin-ueht. .  , '  3 

.  To  Chin-Oak  river,  at  bottom  of  rfaley^s  B.iy *  . .  12* 

To  Cape  Disappointment,  on  Western  Ocean '13* 

To  Capt.  Clarke's  tour  ^  W.  along  coast ".'•  '    JO* 

•      •  lii    ■»■■>■£ 

•  Miles;  .^-IS^ 

We  have  thns  given  ^  brief  analysis^  the  leading  content?; 
of  Mr.  Gass*s  journal,  making  such  extracts  as*  appeared  to  b^' 
zlecessary^  and  it  is  how  our  less  pleasing  duty  to  notice  the 
total  want  of  all  scientific  acquirements  by  the  writer.^    Vron\ 
his  apparent  ignorance  of  every  branch  of  natural  history,  he* 
kas  not  added  ^  singfe  fact,,  or  discovery,  to  the  infbrrhation*  * 
already  possessed,  relating  to  that  interesting  and  useful  science. 
We  learn,  however,   ttwt  elks,  deer,  and   buffaloes,  are  ttie* 
animak  which  chiefly  abound  in  these  extensive  regions  ;   with 
i^ome  wolves  and  bears,  and  a  species  of  mountain  sheepi  Which' 
Captain  Clarke  chose  to  call  the  Ihex,  from  its  bearing  a  greater* 
resemblance  to  that  animal  than  to*,  any  other.     It  is  described,' 
byMr.  Gass,  as  very  little  like  the  fcommon'sheep,  6xcepting^ 
m  the  head,  horns,  and  feet.     Instead  of  wool,  it  has  fine  soft* 
hair.     It  is  something  larger  thvm  a  deer,  anJ  is  of  a  dun  co-. 
lour^  excepting  on  the  belly,  and  round  the  rump,  where  it  is» 
whit^.    Tne  horns  of  the  male  are  large  j  those  of  the*  female, 
smalh     One  of  the  party  killed  a  male,  which'had  hdrlis  twd' 
feet  long,  an  l  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root.  ^  '    < 

Another  great  drawback  from  the  interest  which  thj?  book 
mrght  otherwise  excite,  is  the  want  of  a  map.    Ohservatidn*,! 
for  ajJcertatning  the  latitude  and'  tengitudej  da  not.  appear  to: 
h^vebeetj'ts^ken  stifljeietotlv  often;  -ahd  the  bearings  and  di^-^ 
tanfcei  of  the  respective  phew  mentioned  aren^ver  given.         ' 
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Tbt  ^sijU^  of  this  wDrk--*if  it  may  te  imitti  %  Hfb^^ 
quite  as  ^  dry^  as  we  were  led  to  expect,  and  eqiiaBy  incorrect^ 
An  editor  seems  to  have  been- employed,  far  the  American  edi« 
tion ;  biity  if  he  had  not  performed  ms  doty  in  a  mtst  slovenly 
aaanner,  he  would  not  liave  sufiered  the  gross  inaccuracies,  an4 
impardonable  Tul^isms,  irhich  offend  the  ejt  in  almost  every 
sentence,  to  r^ipam*  He,  as  fiur  as  we  can  judge,  has  done  very 
little  mart  than  append,  here  and  there,  a  few  notes,  by  way ' 
<xf  illustration,  frpm  M^ekzie's  Voyage. 

I     ^'    '     '  I        ■       I  '  wvwsseBamtm 

HsTM  Imfcs;  a Poem%  dtscrifitivi  rf  the  lomtm  ukmdst  smi  f&H 

rf  tie  aijaeem  pkut  ef  Greece.    By  Waiter  BMlweli  Wright, 

£sq.  sometime  his  Britiawir  -M  ^asl  ji  *a  Copsul'general  for  th# 

KepuUic  of  the  fia«MibUHi-is.  Pp.  74, 8vo.  Lcmgown  and  Co. 

1809. 

THERE  is  somethsnfir  so  poetical  in  this  title,  something  that 
nwakens  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  at  the  recollection  of  a  couut 
try  hallowed  by  genius,  bui  engulphed  in  voluptuousness.  The 
mptuf  Imici  ol  Horace,  ^nd  the  kmacMptMs  of  Ovid,  are  natu* 
tally  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  present  race  in  ^the  same 
country.  The  manners,  indeed,  must  have  changed  stiQ  more 
than  thur  languu;e ;  although  mamf  Frenchmen,  ami  particularly 
Sonnini,  pretend  to  trace  somethmg  of  the  ancient  spirit  an4 
manner  ill  the  people  of  modem  times.  It  is  true,  th^y  may 
be,  and  probably  are,  tres  iusctpttble  des  impressions  de  P amour  :. 
they  may  haveiw  tort  majettumx^  and  the  cdlmede  leurs  visages, 
est  celuidela  J^piitCy  mm  en  avoir  sa  Jmdeur^  ni  le  sertewt^  but 
little  £iith  we  war,  can  be  reposed  in  their- exactitude  etlafidilite^ 
^lims  Us  devoirs*  The  Turlo,  however,  possess  all]  these  thinn^ 
t^ey  are  dignified,  tranquil,  penetrating,  and  exacts  in  the  crn- 
<4urff4  ^  ^^^  obligations  $  they  have,  too,  an  elevation  dans 
Ic^i£es  I  yet  they  are  very  different  from  the  ancient  Greeks, 
t^dr'^imMnarions  are  fertile,  but  extravagantly  romantioi  with- 
out in^pw  )PFt7»  ^^  ^^  volqiUKms&nguor  has  nothing  of 
^lat  l^trelf  and  active  joy,  •fflaiV^  woniy^K.  •«fni  i^tt»-the 
(iomp  of  the  pjrpf  and  the  mst  of  the  8i||ht-~which  were  dis- 
Slaved  it  {lie  Gm^  festivals. 

Bttt,  Pit  file  attlMff  %pibis  that  ^  septi^nlar  territory,"  ta 
Yluchhfinis  appoia^'^onsul,  altbou^  not  a  ver^  poetical 
^fcisionV  <^  AfMo^dqr^l^  nnmber  of  the  foUowmg  Unes,^ 
tm|fr.Wq^,<*wm  wtttc^flipiii^  the  Kenes  which  they 
jfoiFe^f  todescrite :  the  restot  A^  ppem  wta  completed  at  lei- 
sQ^e  i^ooints,  allKerhxs  retui;t)  pl^lmi^  from  general  recoil 
kctio^  assisted  by  "^  a  few  note^.'!  He  had  design^  a  more 
ext^idire  ;|nd  interesting  wqrt  on  fhese  |s|ands,  had  not  thu 
French' mdlUsNgPt  pqSdioudy  wcrifeg4  thiin  to  their  own 


irhh  a  valuable  librarf  at  Zante,  confiscatedy  aixl  told  them  as 
English  property/'  ,  Those  ivfao  i^ally  use  books»  and  make 
aotes»  will  best  be  able  to  appreciate  the  bitterness  of  this  cala- 
ntttj.  This  misfortune  fully  atones  for  the  defects  in  his  poem 
but  ^  even  under  these  disadvantages,  he  trusts  that  this  little 
vohune  inll  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  classical  reader,  as  it 
faithlullyrecords  the  train  of  reflections  suggested  to  lus*owii 
mind  by  such  historical  events,  or  poetical,  pe^riptions  as  mor^ 
peeulhrly  ffdate  to  the  Imian  sea.**  The  poem  of  his  hm 
MMT/,  however,  is  more  Ovidian  tham  Attic ;  it  ismttch  m«c« 
natural  for  a  native  of  the  bleak  north  to  commence  his  melo* 
dms  musiags  by  oontrastii^  the  horrors  of  winter,  in  an  arctic 
regioiHwitfa  the  beauties  of  a  soolherasl^,  than  for  an  loniaa, 
who  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  such  scenes.  The  contrast,  indeedt 
has  all  theeffeft  d^ired,  that  of  awakening  interest )  but  thssi 
the  poet,  most  ffffAarotf/i^,  as  an  ancient  Greciai)^  trpuid  say^, 
addi^pes  the  Ionian  isles  as  hijon4  fhe  Adriatic  ! 

<^  Te  ides  b^ond  the  AdrialSe  warp  I 
Whose  dssBic  shores  Ionian  waters  lave  \ 
Teplaios  of  Greece !  the  Muse's  ancieDt  ffids. 
Whose  riling  beauties  crown  the  western  tide  | 
Tliat  snule  beneath  November's  demst  gloom  | 
Where  ^pril  w^itons  in  luxuriant  Uoom« 
No  longer  vocal  to  your  natite  lyre^ 
Foigtve  the  daring  strain  your  charms  inspire  i 
Though  all  unworthy  of  the  meed  ye  claun^ 
A  meed  as  deathless  as  your  ancient  &me. 
For  Weill  know  that  not  to  me  beloDg 
The  lofty  rapturea  of  poetic  song ; 
My  sim^  Muse  in  fiuKT*!  giUed  ray. 
May  sport  the  insect  of  a  summer  dby  I 
May  sparkk  Uke  the  dew-drop  on  the  ibw'r  J 
But  never  please  beyond  (bii  nansiem  hour.*'  . 

We  shall  not  pronc^cp  oqite  19  rig^ijs  a  sentence  0^  the 
author's  verses,  as  })#  himsetf  has  4w^>  M  tank  them  among 
those  of  our  d^spriptiye  poets.  A^^y  of  his  notes  are  lugfalf 
interesting,  a^  contrasting  the  ^ncietat  and  modern  leeturcs  el 
the  country/  b  the  h<^  that  Corfti'may  be  soon  rescued 
firom  Vrench  oppression,  we  AaU  extract  the  desaription  hiefi 
givcnpf  ft:    '""r-^*"  ••  '  "^ 

\*  Haillethemoonlnasl  innii^ w|iose  mcmd hesd 
Their  earW  prid^  dMs  vefnal  hoofi  have  ilisfl;  / 
HaU  to  tbed^Tuds  of  each  hdkyw'd  shadb  I 
Whose  waving  Mi^  crownl  the sbfher'd  gladei 


OKtGiMAt  criticism: 

Arid  old  C^ifisdpo  f  greeu  the  straiteo'd  tkki : 
Hail  blest  Phaeacial  from  bis  dewy  wing 
O'er  the  Eavonios  sbedg  eternal  spring :      . 
No  cbiliing  Jblast  thy  early  harvest  knows  ; 
^or  bead  thy  groves  tnn^atb  December  &Qowt. 
Alike  the  rising  and  declining  year 
I)i8peti8e  the  vaHed  gifts  of  summer  here ; 
Through  ev'iy  season  blooms  the  tender  rose ; 
The  sfaelterHd  vi1et  here  for  ever  blows  ; 
'  ^biM)ui)«  at)d  i^acinthVtbeir  mingfing  dies  ' « 
fiimt  bknd  wkb  w^eti  f:akii6wn  <  to  cokder  tkias. 

''  Nor  does  Potnona V  bonnteous  band  disdain 
To  twell  tb«  tnahiphs  of  ber  sister^s  reign  -, 
For;  while  4be  bending  onnge  scarce  can  hold 
|u|;bwhig  harvest  of  Hesperian  gold, 
(Fbe  fhitifol  troe  fraak-budding  sweets  adora, 
Wbfse  sfN-aading  blossoms  drin)c  tbedews  of  moriij 
fijud  wint'ry  suns^  with  more^tban  vernal  power^ 
Jdatore  the  fruit  and  court  the  opening  flower. 

"  Here  gushing  founts  and  springs  that  never  fail 
Pour  health  and'plenty  through  the  smiling  vale ; 
Fair  smHes  tlie  vale^  with  myrtle  hedges  crown'd^ 
And  aromatic  fragrance  bfeathes  around  5 
The  rising  hill  wide-spreading oUves  shade. 
Skirt  the  deep  ravine/  and  embow*r  the  glade 
With  sober,  tints  of  never-fading  green  j 
While  distant  mountains  closed  tiie  varied  scene 
Beyond  the  (Cultivated  land:>cape  rise, 
Apd;8ternly  frown  amidst  the  cloudless  skies. 


"  *  Scheria,  the  ancient  name  of  Corfu  ;  probably  as  seeming 
to  restrain  the  waters  p'f  the  Adriatic.  This  island  was  also  denomi* 
nated  A^ukv,  ''.the  sickle,"  on  account  of  its  form,  audis  cele- 
brafed  in  Grecian  my tbolc^  a^  the  instrument  of  Jupiter^s  revenge 
against  Saturn." 

''  *'  ^ .  Anclentty  Cassiope,  situated  opposite  to  a  city  of  the  samo 
•Aftia  ou  the  waateni  sboro  of  the  Grecian  continent,  fVom' which  HI 
fa  divided  only  by  a  aatrow  strait^  .  It  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,'  and  the 
eiream  -wchioh  now^  flows  6001  Ataeog  its  mint  is  tradhionaliy  let 
ported  to  have  had  itp  soi^iee  Aiider  tfa«  ahar  of  tbis  temple.  U  k 
wmarkable,  that  Ca5si<x)e  ^tbeportbern,  ^nd  SylK>taet  ibesooth«f 
em  extremity  of  this  island,  were  both  nearly  opposite  to  places  on 
the  continent  of  Greece,  distinguished  respectively  by  the  same  appel- 
lations.* Xbis  cifltuiwMaaK:e«  oombioed  »v%tk  the  i^efy  jhoft  distance 
between  the  island  and  the  main,  may  seem  te  iadiaile  tliat  it  sonup 
^tant  period  they  weie^iiutfd/* 


X 


«'  Such  is  iHb  spot  where  0ow9  CriwUlfl's  *  stcem  j 
^Tbe  peaMiit'f  solace^  a^d  the  poet'i  theme: 
From  the  cold  rode  her  limpid  fount  dibtils^^ 
A  rocky  bed  receives  the  filing  rills. 
_  *Twasbere,  sequetter'd  midst  embowering  sindes^ 
The  bright  Nflusicaa  sported  with  her  makb^ 
What  lime  Ijaertn'  god^lHce'  son  addness*d 
His  tale  of  sorrow  to  her  pf()4figl3fteut-; 
And»  as  the  suppliant  chief  his  suit  preferred. 
She  gaz*d  with  xapturt,  ded  witfr  wonder  beard.** 

Mr.  Wright  continues  his  descriptioh  of  the  islnnd,  Vrher<> 
*  peaches  ripen  in  the  summer  ray,**  and' **^  various  fruits  in 
rich  soccesmn-riaef"  he  obsenresr  tiie  accuracly  oP  Homer's 
accoimt  of  the  scenery  in  Corfti,  and  the'  situation  of  the 
gardens  of  AlciBous ;  considers  the  rock,  still  catted  the  **  ship 
of  Ulysses,"  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  vesse|.  in  the 
mouth  of  the  old  harbour,  29  '^  another  convincing  proof  that 
the  Phaeacia  of  Homer  was  not  merely  a  picture  of  his  imagi* 
nation.'^  The  fall  of  pnxyra  (Coiiu)  by  rebellion  against 
Corinth,  is^  described  with  anim^itioq  and  natural  Colours, 
The  feelings  of  the  exile  {atxaots  ase  justly  depicted* 

'^  But,  ah  !  can  distance  quench  the  patriot's  flame }  v 

Or  wrongs  efface  a'bleeding  country's  claim  ? 
How  vain  the  tfeojught  f  Where'er  those  footsteps  stra/ 
Thatrbear  him  from  his  native. land  away. 
Indignant  though  the  exile  quit  his  home. 
And,' like  *Camillus^  curse  ungrateful  Rome, 
Some  kindred  scene  will  meet  his  tearful  eyes* 
Some  sad  remembrance  in  his  bosom  rise: 
His  heartetill  melting>  as  he  still  recedes, 
_     ^  Forgets  its  wrongs,  and  for  his  country  bleeds. 
.•.. »   : '  f -Reckless  of  Jife,  whose  ev'ry  charm  wfcs  past, 

•Afrwtiher'doeks'defy  thestonaybfaKt,  ' 

.    .*Thetanquish'd  chiefs,  ssperior  to  their  ftte^  • 
In  Ptichia's  isle  t  their  final  doom  await ; 
Wkfltttfairst  of  UoDd  tnflamev  the  madd'ning  crowd, ' 
i.  -        Vifd  with  revenge,  ai  guilty  cooqoesl  prond-. 
"  Oh,  memcy )  dearest4Mriboie  of  heir'n  ! 
fiflitpledge of  hope,  for mottal  sohkce  given ! 

^.        .r      .       •    ■_         ^.     ^  •.--■-,• __.^ 

*••  •  Crissida  seeins  to  be  ii  corruption  of  ^^v^Jiw^,  "  golden  wateh* 
TradiCiotf  sTilL  point  oats*  this  as  the  spot  where  Ulysses  fs  said  tt) 
Ittve  presoDttd  himself  bMte  Nausicaa4  and  Hornet*  certaii^Iy  could 
not  have  s^letted  a^MtuatioD  iDore  appropriate  for  sucb^an  incident.** 

*•*  t  This- beautiful  little  island,  now  called 'Scpg/to  S  Fido,  lief 
ia  ttel  bwboqr^  fmi  ojgrpoiite  tQ  the  city  of  Corfu,  at  the  distance,  of 


71  ORIGINAL  fiftXTteiSM. 

llwi  gival  pKTCMotm  flf  fpdlik*  toolsF 
WhoM  gn'raas  me  tby  woihlng  qiell  ooatmsb  f 
lo  iioU(»  hreaali  thy  pore  emotioot  life. 
Alone  who  know  to  yky  aod  focvive: 
9at  wii6o^beiaii  rage,  in  evil  hour. 
With  it^  DTofaoe  invades  the  throne  of  pow'r, 
Uniwvtf  thy  Toiee,  Qpnefk'd thyitedkig  teiM, 
Urg'd  hj  hia  hate,  and  connaeird  by  hU  mrs, 
llie  iron  datpol  tracks  his  path  with  blood. 
And  ptondiy  tranplesoii  the  peat  and  good.'* 

Tli^  noUe  defence  of  Corfu  by  the  Christians  afaintt  Ui* 
IdabufOf  dansy  could  not  pass  over  withoijtt  a  poetical  trihi^ 

*'  Nerbss  their  faaie»  who  from  their  wtkeeeast    . 

In  later  times  rapell'd  th*  invading  host ; 

And,  from  yon  triple  rampart's  *  iron  broW| 

Harl'd  pixxid  defiance  on  th^  assailing  foe. 

What  time  the  Otton^an,  with  ruthless  l^rcei^ 

Like  wintry  tprrents  in  their  wildest  course, 

Cte  Europe  pour*d  the  deluffe  of  his  arms. 

And  fill'd  the  christian  wotld  with  dire  alarms^ 

fVom  Candia'siow'fs  inchristiaiskMighterdy*!^ 

Whose  bulwarks  long  the  infidel  defied } 

StiU  breathioff  vengeance,  and  imbru'd  with  g0f;e>. 

He  sought,  Corcyra!' thy  devoted  shore; 

i^ll  pn  thy  coast  his  squadrons  urg'd  their  way. 

And  deem*d  thy  fertileplains  an  easy  prey : 

But  deero*d  in  viiin.    From  each  surrounding  land 

The  champions  of  the  cross,  a  dauntless  bano!^ 

With  grief  recalling  Candia*8  fatal  plain. 

Their  mh  insnlled, '  and  there  bre&ren  slain. 

Their  sacred  banners  to  the  wind  diiinlay*d 

And  t  nations  rush'd  impetuous  to  thine  aid.** 

'  "  '  ^" 

about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shoce.  It  was  highly  cultiraled^ 
and  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  before  the  year  1800, 
when  the  Fmch  destrbyed  the  pbntation^  and  redoood  it  to  n 
barren  waste.** 

"  *  Corfii  is  defended  by  two  citadels  and  a  triple  chain  of  fonifi- 
cations  towards  the  hmd  side.  Theae  works,  which  are  perlenfed 
jp  every  direction  with  covered  galleries,  and  ceosidered  by  some  aa 
equal  to  those  of  Malta,  were,  lor  the  most  part,  ooostvvcted  paa-  ^ 
viously  to  the  siege  of  this  city  by  the  Ttif  kish  ibree.  which  was 
eommenced*immediately  after  the  termination  of  that  of  Candia, 
A.  D.  ]  945,  attd  raised  ahout  five  years  afiervards  with  eonaidefahto 
k)ss  on  the  part  of  the  fns^ilante.  The  yuRirafM  ixiniMiiiea  4mK  the 
Turk^  experiooced  before  Qorfii  gav^  ^nfSeptoal  f^ieclfL  tp  the  pifhr 
gress  of  their  arms,  wjiich.had  at  that  time.spread  so  great  au  abrm 
throughotxt  Christendorn,"  •  •  «  •    .  , 

"  t  At  the  siege  of  Corfii,  as  that  of  Caadta,  the  Venetian 


ItfigiA  Jbi0  Imim.  t« 


The  mdior'  dmi  ywwMft  1^  yoetkal  foyage  fc«tt  Cdr^ 
t  ks  tMbem  {KMiobtory,  Alefldmo,  (ascieiitlT  Amx^*^ 
its  whitenesi)  and  A^  almost  desert  bland  of  rasp,  not 
to  comnemoifiti  the  existence  and  bravery  of  the 
■epobUc  of  Sum. 

''  Markonthe^MtarathoiewbtreFaiga^Uat, 
jiad  Sa^*it  engt  id  dtitant  {Mwpect  rise  i 
^Ehe  krt  of  aocieoi  Gfieeks^  qokaowQ  to  Umt, 
Her  iODt  pmenr'd  th'  nooDiiqueiable  flame 
Ihat  erst  on  fteadprni't  sacoed  altar  g|ow*d : 
^oogli  4cant  the  .pittance  which  their  rocks  bestowM, 
Content  tfaej  loiKd^  and,  dauntless,  fought  and  bled» 
To  gdaid  the  spaa  tluit  scarce  supplied  them  braad, 
VktU  many  a  jitf  ai;ginst  the  tyrant's  might. 
Her  warlike  ba^d  ^long'd  th*  nocqual  fight  i 
A  race  of  vet'i^n  chiefsi  who  scom*d  to  yield  | 
And  matrons  I  Ibvemost  in  the  camag^d  fiekL 
J[nur*d  to  sbogfati^k  stratagem  and  spoil. 
The  duage  unpetooos,  and  the  ambush'd  wUi^ 
By  dayinehlBody  conJIict  they  sustain. 
In  midnight  Ibrrige  sea^ic  the  ranig*d  ptein  ; 
UnoQOqoer'd  stijl  had  all  their cto6  been««a^ 
38Bt  treason  did  what  anns  could  nevente. 


were  strongly  reinforced  by  volanteers  firom  every  part  of 
Christendom,  an^  nuore  particularly  finom  the  Italian,  Austrian^  and 


"  *  FsigE  is  fne;cf  those  iHtle  maritimo  towns  on  the  western 
coast  of  Gfieoe,  which  hating  been  subject  tft  the  republic  of  Venice, 
on  the  dissolotion  of  that  government  nsteined  some  peculiar  priVi* 
iqgBs:  oneof  i^  most  valoable  of  theseis  an  eiemption  from  the 
jiyiadiction  of /the  Fsdia  of  Joannina.** 

*'  f  Of  th^origin  and  history  of  the  seversl  wars  maintaioed  by 
theSnlliotes'fgaiust  the  Pteha  d  Joaonina,  previoosly  to  the  year 
1803,401  acopont  b  given  in  Eatpo*s  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
The  was,  whkb  tanninalBd  in  the  expulsion  of  this  warlike  race  n-om 
tlyenr  oalivse  mo|aBtaios,  ended  in  )803 1  when  1^00  soul^  being  the 
whole  of  that  population  which  had  so  loiig  resisted  the  forces  of  the 
nchalie,  Cfaacoated  their  barren  territory  by  capitulation.  I  saw  many 
of  Aen-  aAeevnttda  at  Coriii,  in  comipaiqr  with  a  friend,  who  was. 
atradk  with  the  vsaemblance  of  their  general  appearance  and' 
to  tb9ae  of  the  savage  tribes  of  North  Amerka/* 

the  Snlllot  warriors  were  many  females,  dbe  of  these, 
^  eminently  distinguished  hetself  on  many  occasions. 


ftO*  o«  t  Gix  ii  t  *CR  reietiu. 


One  little  stream  *  their  si  mf»le '#iBiii»-«9]9M<}    •  :  • 
A  mercenary  day^  iff  evil  boar,  <  ^ 

'Betray'd  its  barrier  to  the  tyraot'iij  pQ.w'r. 
I>ong  were  to  tell  hov/^  faiut  withi  ihlrst  and  toiU 
They  plack'd  the  scapty  herbage  of  tiieir  soil,  f  :   .  -      * 

And  press'd  from  eachflfs  crilde  aiid  tetter  sterej* 
Till  fev*rish  nature  couW  endare  do  more  •  .    * . 

And  long  and  paiiifti]  wete  the  tatk  to  My  / 

What  desp'rate  valour  raark'd  the  fetM  dsqr,  • 
When,  from  their  native  roOks  coi  bpelKd  to  gov 
Tfiey  lingered  (ilill,  regardless  of  tlie  fbe  5 
While  na^ftiy  a  warrior  chief,  unm'ii  to  fear,  * 

Subdued  by  anguish,  wip'd  the  parting  teaJ^  5      '         \ 
Aud  clasp*d  his  babes,  and  cbeer'd  h^  drooping -wife. 
For  whotn  alone  he  deign'd  to  valued.  Jile  ;  • 

But  envied  those,  more  obstinately  blcare,         '*  ^ 

Wiio  in  their  coantry's  bosom  found  >a  grttfr.**' 

-  From  this  ai^xiing  scene  we  are  led  W  the  city  of  Erevisa^ 
sorrounded  by  a  small,  but  fertile  terfitoryV  aad  exeaapted>  like 
Parga^  from  the ;  j(iri$4n;uan  of  the  Pl|chaUc  of  jo^niiuu 
Forests  aboui^  ia.its;yiciaky»  and  the  freocb^had  .#tce  aa 
establishment  at  Pnevisa  for  the  purpose  0I  >prQ!vkliiig;  timber^ 
for  their  navy-  In  the  Moniteur  it  has  regain  been  boasted,, 
that  ship-building  was  to  commence  in  the  Ionian  feles,  to  give' 
rb£^m  French  liberty.  Hence  the  poetical  pi^^t  steers  hii»  coiltf8» 
past /ijcamania,  Leaoate>  (now  Santa  Maura y.  Theachb,  or  Vak 
di  ComparCi  (the  ancient  Ithaca)  and  Cephalofiia  to  lame^    •    ' 

y  T^en  )}>  Fal^«  snoth«»rn  cape  we  6(^rv 
Whose  cntggy  steep  looijui  pilots  fear. 
And  o'er  the  steru  the  votive  ofF'ring  cast,  ^ 
[^    .  To  soptbethe  spirit  of  the  stonpy  i£ut. 

^  — — . '. »  ■■* 

*'  -•  The  grtatest  'mark  of  distinction  in  the  littlt  \  republic  pt  SulU 
was  the  precedence  given  at  this  fountain  to  the  w.Vmen  whose  hus- 
bands had  signalized  their  valour  by  any  memorable  a  ctioii,  when  they 
came  with  the  rest  to  take  their  daily  supply  of  watei  ^^  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  female  relatives  of  those  who  had  fail  id  InthMr-  duty 
were  loaded  with  reproach  aij^  contumely.'*  'f  •  ^ 


'"  t  The  lact  here  related  I  heard  fmm  Butbority  /wbieh  J  Jhaw 
every.reai«a  to  creak."  :       *  .     .. 

"  i  Among  the  cfdgs  in  thFs  part  of  the  Tsland  t  i^em^rked  one. 
having  poise  what  of  a  oeai^e  reiembtUnce  to  afa^ttosb  -ten*'  ^  ^e 
head  of  whi^h  were  h|iiig,»^i|)e  withiped  |[nr]ends;;^  '^^^  pkabvsthfi 
^tmeu  flung  overboard  some  fruit^^onions^  and  other  vegipts:d>leSj  as  a 


.   Thy  ¥iiM  di>d  hiMi,<Bd  deep  9oquctter*<i  gtodo  I 

Soft  seethe g^les  ibat&*«r thy  .boaoi0  stny,. 
.  Aii4  ttUd  die  beams  tfaetoo  thy  mountains  pky. 

What  thoogh  «>  spreading  oak  or  Mty  plane»  • . 

Here  mark  thosheniHMrs.of  the  Syjivao  reig^% ! 
.  With  rapcoie  ^w  sqrvay  thy  hnmblef  gpo^es. 

SdU  bewMpg  m  the  chaegeful  Ze^x  moves. 

By  Aeroteria'a  f  «eap  we  fmsiiloiig,  / 

Whota  cchding  diffii  repeat  the  hoataian  j  aong ; 

Hien  toioor  destioM  fitaCMD  baar^wayi 

And  eiaor  our  vessel  in  the  sheltar'd  bay/* 

Mr.  Wrighflt  presents  his  readers  with  what  he,  notwith- 
Itanding  his  poetical  modestyy  considers  a  very  accurate  descripj- 
tion  of  the  scenery  ^nd  landscapes  of  Zahtc.  He  also  makes 
some  allusions  to  the.  present .  manners  of  the  people,  notices 
iheir  traditional  stories  derived  fi:om  antiquity,  and  states  that 
fwo  kinds  of  ri^ic  fiutes  are  still  in  use  among  the  peasants  oif 
Zante.  One  is  a  simple  joint  of  the  large  reed,  which  grows 
commonly  in  tbose  islands^  perforated  upon  the  principle  of* 
ft  flageolet,  and  open  at  the  end  for  receiving  the  breath ;  the 
talker,  though  more  artificially  constili^ed,  is  a  wr^ched  instni*^ 
ment,  in  sound  not  unlike  an  ordinary  bigpipe.  The  descripi- 
|ipn  of  the  b^uiscape  seen  from  the  heights  of  Scope  introducea 
the  following  account,  in  a  note,  of  the  bituminous  well  sp 
celebrated  by  ancient  writers. 

.  **  Chaii  i»  a  marahy  plaip  of  small  extent,  situated  ajfnong  craggy 
and  broken  rocks^  not  unlike  those  tb^it  surround  the  Solfaterra  -,  ex-* 
cept  that^among  tlie  csevtces  are  visible  a  lew  scattered  traces  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  here  anvl  thene  a  solitary  Ka^t»€a,'OT  locust  tree.  The  cliffs 
iy  which  it  is  inclosed  form  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  circle^  and^  in 


sort  of  saperstitious  offering.  My  attendant,  who  ridiculed  this  prac- 
tice, was  soon  afVer  actively  employed  in  pouring  alibatwn  of  wine  to 
tttn  Nicola,  per  darci  buoH  vento**  '^ 

*'  *  TxWow,  isan  epithet  no  longer  applicable  to  the  island  of 
ZaiHe,  which,  though  covered  with  plantations  of  olives,  prodtices 
ho  sort  of  timber'  or  even  s  thieket,  except  the  oleaster  grove  on 
Scopo,  and  a  small  copse  of  pollards  and  brushwood  near  the  point 
f>f  ttanhco/' 

t  Acroteria  4s  the  Datne  given  to  a  range  of  lofty  difia  that 
4  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  citv  of  2#antei  and  are  ter^ 
jainated  byra  convent  and  wdi^  called  s^m  h^a;,  from  which  the  city 
IVM^'^^^ing  io  tfa^  hay.arestip|>lied  with  '  fresh  water/  the  signifi* 
#%^..«^-^i»»ffi»Jnjhew9ri©rpfi»^^^^^         


condnuatllli  «f  that  imm  are  seen  two  little  rodky  filMt;  iCBo^  t 
mile  ftom  the  •hore',  U6  whole*  <ppeM'tl»g  ai^  if,  at  aofne^nei^  distnC 
ipmed,  the  tea  had  braken  in  open  the  cratetof  a  fdeano.  The  air 
of  this  plain  u  praverbiaUy  nilhealthy,  and  tb^iuriies  attd  ndgestfatal^ 
acattered  over  the  black  inanhy  soil  are,  towaida  th#  Toot^  eoveiM 
with  a  pitchy  slime.  The  spring,  to  which  traTeliers  ^  nidally  con*' 
ducted,  is  certainly  a  great  natural  curiosity,  the  bitnmeo  bdliAg  up  in- 
large  babbles  withia  a  few  iaehes  of'  the  stnrfiice  of  ^  water,  whiefr, 
though  visibly  tinged  with  a  bituminoas  oil,  which  floats  iip4b  it# 
surface,  is  soft,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  This  ,well,  however^ 
bean  no  resemblance  to  the  description  given  by  Heridotos ;  hot,  at 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  ipile  more  remote  frdm  the  shore,  we 
ibund  the  remains  of  a  circular  wall,  exactly  correspofiding  with  the 
dimensions  which  he  has  assigned  to  it.  The  area  was  nearly  filled 
with  ear  lb,  which  shook  beneath  our  feet  j  Within  its  Amits,  however, 
are  still  discernible  two  or  three  open  springs  of  mudh  greater  depth 
than  that  which  we  first  examioed  :  we  also  distinguished  the  remains 
of  the  trench^  in  which,  accordbg  to  Herodotus,  the  pitch  was  pre- 
aerved  for  use,  aAer  being  taken  from  the  spring;  and  we  furtlier 
observed,  that  the  ^ame  simple  instrument  was  empkyed  for  this^par- 
fwse  which  he  so  particularly  describes,  viz.  a  bunch  of  myrtle  affivad 
io  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  In  calm  weather  the  'bitominoos  oil  » 
4iiacerstble  by  the  variety  <^  colours  which  it  reflects  upon  the  snrftoe 
m(  the  sea,  about  a  furlcog  from  the  shore. 

•  The  author  has  added  a  Postscript  to  his  Poemt  on  the  pro^ 
nnnciation  of  the  Romaic,  or  Modem  Greek,  ia  the  Ionian  Isiea. 
He  confesses,  however,  his  limited  acquaint  iBce  with  this  yet 
unfinbhed  language,  althongh  several  worka  have  been  pab« 
lished  in  it  at  irieste,  under  the  patronage  of  the  illiterate  coort 
of  Petersburgh.  The  natives  of  Atitca  are  represented  as 
speaking  a  much  more  barbarous  jargon  than  even  the  inhabi- 
tahts  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  appears  that  the  Greek  haa 
undergone  a  process  irery  similar  to  that  suffered  by  the  Latib 
.under  the  Goths,  and  that  the  modem  Greek  is  a  corruption  q£ 
the  ancient,  the  same  as  the  Italian  is  of  the  Latin.  Soani 
tenses  ha^  been  almost  entirely  distised^  the- quantities  are 
totally  neglected,  and  •  or  «  receive^'the  same  sound;  <»^«*>  a» 
are  pronounced  as  ^;  h»$  •*»  »$  like  i;  x  is  pronounced  alnMM 
like  the  guttural  Spanish  x^  An  indeflnite  article  vritbout  any 
inflection,  has  also  become  generally  used.  It  was  designed  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Seven  Islands,  had  its  existence 
been  prolonged,  that  the  Romaic  lan2ua|;e  should^  after  tea 
years,  be  the  only  medium  of  promulgating  the  laws»  public, 
records,  and  process  of  the  courts  of  justice.  **  Wh^  mi|^t 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  regulatian^*'  says  Mr.  Wrigh^f  '*  k 
is  impossible  to  determine;  tnic  I  am  much  incUnel  %<>  suspect^ 


.tet  dite  HafmiHmnk  of  thair  Uttratitve  iroold  aera^  hpfe 
mainminfd  w  equal  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  their  poli« 
tical  corraption.'^  Thb  coochiding  sentence  almoit  recoficiles 
m  to  dieir  fate,  tt  ik  in  vain  that  people  expect  either  liberty 
or  independence  without  olortd  rectittide. 

K£DiaN£  AND  MIN£RAL0OV. 

d  practiad.  Uainid  MtSca,  in  whick  ike  various  arikt^  ore  fullf 
«  a£$criMt,  and  divided  into  Classes  atid  Orders,  according  m  that 
^eets.  Their  Tirtues,  Doses,  and  the  Diseases  in  which  ihetf  4in0i 
proper  to  be  exhibited,  are  fully  pointed  out.  JaUrspersed  wkh 
some  practical  remarks,  and  some  select  Formuitef,  To  which  it 
added,  a  general  Posoio^^ical  Table,  intended  princlpaHy  for  ih^ 
nse  of  Stmdents  and  JiuNpr  Practiiioncrt*  P^  3I3>  121110.  5ft. 
Highly,  I8O9. 

CONVINCED  as  ^veare  that  one-fifth  of  the  deatlis  ki  London,  ane 
toceleratcdy  if  not  actually  occasioned  by  drugs,  a  knowledge  of 
lihem  ttusi  behigUy  important  to  the  Welfare  of  Society*  From 
th»  deplorable  iooease  ot  qoacks»  and  quackery,  it  seenis  as  if  the 
opinion  of  Doctor  Beddoes  were  likety  to  be  r^Hzed,  and  that  the 
only  means  of  eonotenicting  their  eilects,  would  be  that  of  making 
ail  dasKs  of  people  sensible  how  little  can  really  be  done  by  medi* 
csne,  Sowards  restoring  a  shattered  fmxtia  and  decaying  constlmtion. 
Many  .^sorks,  indeed,  have  been  published,  although  not  all  with 
thb  bene?oient  view;  tending  to  show  their  ineflScacy.  The  literary 
werki  ara  greatly  indebted  to  Doctor  Gregory,  of  Edinbuf^h,  for 
hk  tank  diedarations  on  this  subject ;  and  medical  professors  should 
thank  Mr.  Marray  for  Ins  two  eacellcnt  volames  on  the  Materia 
Medicas  his  remarks  ha^e  tended  to  destroy  much  confiiteuce  in 
many  useless  or  pernicious  drugs.  l*he  little  volume  before  us, 
although  not  composed  in  the  spirit  of  Murray,  contains  some  I'ery 
jndicious  observations,  worthy  the  attention  of  Medical  practitioners 
of  all  fanks.  We  are  surpriied,  indeed,  that  the  author  should 
4mve  retained  the  Mer  o(  yilexipharmics,  which  has  no  existence  tu 
nature.  The  good^sense  and  medical  knowledge,  however,  which 
appear  in  alnafaA  every  page,  more  than  compensate  for  this  anti- 
qnated  error.  There  is  much  propriety  in  the  classification  of  Stimi  • 
Innt,  whfch  sire  divided  into  14  orders,  and  as  those  noedicines  are 
awat  generally  used^  such  an  arraageoient  of  tliem  roust  be  very 
convenient  for  constant  practice. 

Altey  trealfng  of  those  substances  usually  considered  as  drugs,  tlie 
editor  of  this  useful  volume  of  "  Practical  Materia  Medica/'  very 
propesly  adds  some  sensible  observations  on  al:ments,  and  tlicir  moie 
or  lesB  nutritions  qualities.  This  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  part 
«f  suebaw9rk;  for  whoever  consults  the  principal  medical  profes- 
fort  on  ibis  subject,  will  find  their  opinions  so  conu^dictory,  uiiphi. 


90  ORIGINAL  ORrmCIMf. 

kttof^iictl,  nni  even  xnaticMial,  Uuit  he  igatt  jcoodMi  (ton  Jk- 
groHhly  and  wiUfuUy  igncraot  of  the  nttore  aod  efiboc  of  aluaeDts. 
Those  wlw)  knosr  sometbing  of  chemistry  are  generaliy  the  noMMfi 
raiie)nal  piactitioueru,  although  they  are  very  liahde  to  be  miftled  bjT 
theories,  wholly 'iixifplicable  and  inefficient  io  the  living  fiystem^ 
'  Doctor  Lrtinbe*s  speculations  and  chemical  researches  on  water,  fur- 
ft;«h  tt)0  ampte  -proof  of  this  tendency  to  extravagance. 

We  presume  Doctor  Nesbit,  the  author  of  several  usefal  works  , 
on  medicine,  is  the  editor  of  this  volume,  which,  from  its  merits  and 
size,  deseiTcs  a  place  on  the  desk  of  ihe  young  druggist  and  apothe* 
cary,  as  well  physicians,  who  will  find  it  convenient,  to  coniolt  oa 
many  occasions,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  doses  and  effect* 
mi  dr\igs  in  general. 

fjifttsfar  ihe  consideration  of  Parliament,  in  a  letter  to  Doctor  /en- 
tier,  on  the  supposed  failures  o/*  Vaccination,  at  Ringwoodj  inclu- 
ding  a  Report  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Soaety  on  that  subject,  cfter 
a  careful  public  investigation  upon  the  spot ;  alsp  ^contaimng  -K^t 
marks  on  the  prevalent  abuse  of  Variolous  Inoculation,  and  on  the 

'  dreadful  exposure  of  Out-Patients,  attending  at  the  Small'Pojf 
Hospital.  By  Wm.  Blair,  surgeon,  &c.  &c.  pp.  3l6,  8vo.  8s.  6d« 
Callow,  Hatchard,  1808. 

PARLIAMENT,  contrary  to  sound  policy  and  th#  real  interests  of 
Vaccination,  having  granted  every  thing  Mr.  fi.  wanted,  it  is  not 
now  ni^cessary  to  examine  his  *'  hints,*'  very  minutely.  As  ,to  mul^ 
ti plied  defences  of  Vaccination,  we  have  before  gbserved  that  tfaa 
loquacious  knight-errrants  of  this  valuable  discovery,  have  given  io  its 
opponents  a  consequence  and  notoriety,  which  their  own  native  iih 
significance  never  could  have  attained.  We  would,  ako,  *'  hii|t»'' 
,io  Mr.  B.  that  he  might  have  verv  fully  and  satisfactorily  convicted 
the  physician  to  the  small-pox  hospital  of  great  inconsistency)  ap^ 
proacliing  almost  to  tergiversation,  without  any  '*  hinl^*' about 'f  cag^. 
rlages,*'  **'  a  large  house,**  &c.  &c.  as  all  such  ungentlemanly"insin»» 
ations,  savour  more  of  Billingsgate  spleen  than  logical  argumenti 
Such  language  may  be  i^cry  natural  to  an  advertised  ran-a-way,  and  ^ 
a  15i.  M.  D.  hut  it  is  very  unworthy  of  any  regularly-edncated  prao-  * 
titioner.  There  are  several  other  expressions  in  this  letter,  whicb 
prove  that  the  author  must  have  forgotten  himself,  if  he  designed 
thent  *'  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament  !*'  .  It  is  true,  we  dci 
sometimes  he^ir  the  Xoi^o^U  xavtXxt  in  a  certain  assenibly,  but 
^  order*  ^oon  terminntcs  it.  Yet  we  muhC  ivdtdeny  .that  Mr»  Blak 
is  capable  of  writing  with  cousideraUe  elegance  and  strength  (d 
argument :  but  this  rather  aggravates  than  diminishes  bis  present 
transgression.  The  excellent^  "  Exijostuiaiory  Letter,**  •  of  M.  T»  C. 
to  Doctor  Moseley,  is  a  proof  that  pointed  renionstnince«  and  cogent 
argument,  without  scurrility,  maybe  easily  and  eflectuaUy  oaed  tQ 
the  unfortunute  men  who,  in  ti  perverse  hour,  opposed  the  salntaip 
progress  of  vaccination,  and  the  extermination  of.  tjie  stnali-poju        * 


MimrJbg^  SI  ^ 

Wineria :  mr,  Shori  Ckaracters  of  Earths,  triih  Notes,  acewAng  f 
ikt  ImpmmemenU  of  Klaproth,  FaucueliM,  and  Hawf.  By  Terrm 
ti&ts,  fp.  1 13,  small  890.  4s.    Baihtnn. 

It  was  mtlwr  vnfiMrtiiiMtelbr  Ifr.  Weston  tiMii  his  ingtnioas  littfe 
mA  sboald  htve  been  conskiefed  a  poetp,  is  eveiy  literary  c<ffco«rt> ' 
Wieves  himself  perfectly  qualified  to  jud^eof  the  merits  and  deftctt 
cf  that  species  of  competition ;  akhougfa  he  might  not  venture  to 
ifieak  so  degna^Hy  of  a  short  treatise  oa  mineralogy,  like  the 
picsent.  it  is  oertaii^y  not  more  absurd  to  describe  the  earths  in  mea- 
ssied  lines,  thanltvartoteacbgraroroar  by  the  same  helps,  and  the 
noiveity  of  the  attempt  might  at  least  shield  it  from  vinilent  oensnre. 
llrase  who  wt^  to  encoorage  the  study  of  mineralogy  will  not  be 
iwfignantai  the  author  iorendearoaifng  to  vender  it  morefiuiiiliar  or 
more  attractive ;  and  althoogb  his  verses  should  not  excite  admirstion^ 
his  nbles  will  insure  hitaa  •  respect.  Of  bis  talenta  and  learning  St  is 
impoMble  to  entertain  adoubt.  We  riiallestiact  hia  '^  Intrednctieaj*^ 
as  a  spedinen  <^  the  woiiu 

.  ^  A}1  earths^  are  kiiown  fbi  brittle,  and  for  fix*d> 

And  sparinfi^ly  in  Vater  soluble ;  « 

P^iv*d  of  taste,  and  smell,  communicate 

^o  ghvs  no  tinge,  and  k>  metallic  for^n 

Aifi  inconvertible  -,  and  bulk  for  bulk  , 

Sxoeed  not  wat^  more  than  five  to  one. 
.  Some  than  others  are  more  perfect^  an^  hence 

The  terms  of  saline  and  insipid  come. 

By  natuse  oH  are  white,  and  solvent  all 

•f  ■'■"■■  "  '■      ■         ■  '      ■    i<» 

^  ^  Sanrvf.— Earthy  substances,  which  are  compoiied  ef  eor/X 
•d^,  have-sometimes  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  Their  specific  gravity 
vmea  from  4^-4  in  the  jargon,  to  0—7  in  die  sober  montanum* 
Men/  ase  herd  ^ungh  to  Atrike  fire  with  steel,  whilst  some  of  the 
alHMftwiii  draw  like  a  thr^d.  Four  sorts  are  electric  at  their  opposite 
ends  by  heat-t  the  topa2/  the  tourmaline,  the  aeolite,  and  the  preb* 
ttite.  In  this  class  the  colours  are  brilliant,  and  prismatic  reflextotis 
amtknnowndat  firoai  the  inner  substance  of  the  bodies.  Mica  and 
sieeno^dHe  have  a  fidse  metallic  Justie.-^Tbe  primitive  {beaut  exhibit 
ako^mtfch  vaiiety  in  many-sided  figures,  perfectly  regular,  as  tiie  cube 
of  the  aeolite^.  and  the  octohedron  of  the  spinelle  and  the  brown 
garnet,  thesixmdesof  the  sapphire  and  the  emerald.  Five  species, 
the  quarts  SMirmaline, 'corundum,  emerald  of  Lametkerie,  dioptase 
of '/feicy,  and  the  cubic  zeolite,  have  a  rhomboid  for  tbeit  nuclens. 
Others,  as  die  topaz  and  mica,  have  a  four-sided  prism  for  their  ori* 
gnsalerystal,  according  10  Hauy. 

**  The  presence  tf  potash  has  been  fonnd  in  many  earthy  nb^ 

staneaa.^    Mr.  Hauy  thinks,  that  if  all  the  bodies  io  this  chws  had 

been  com]4etely  analysed,  there  would  be  two  orders  es^bhed,  one 

tf  earthy  substances,  and  the  other  of  substances  idkiiiao^teaeeaoi/' 
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In  one  and  t'other  acid,  nor  can  e'en- 
Prussiate  of  lime,  or  potash  e'er  throw  down 
These  once  dissolved,  like  all  the  roetal-tribc. 
Save  platina  alone.    The  purer  earths 
At  present  known  are,  silex,  aluipine. 
Lime,  magnesia,  baryt,  strontian. 
Adamantine,  jargon.  —    -— 
Of  which  the  six  most  common  are  the  first." 
In  a  note  on  baryt,  Mr.  Weston  observes,  that  '*  we  make  oouseof 
suphate  of  baryt  in  the  arts."  He  is  too  much  a  lover  of  science  not  to- 
be  pleased^  when  we  tell  him  that  we  know  an  extensive  chemical  ma* 
Dufactory  where  the  suphate  of  barytes  is  used,  with  great  advantage* 
in  preparing  suphate  of  lime,  for  bleaching.     We  doubt  not,  indeled, 
that  this  substance  vidll  soon  become  of  very  extensive  utility  to  our 
manufactures. 

The  following  note,  attached  to  species  13,  Acttnolite,  contains 
some  just  observations  on  nomenclature,  which  is  yet  but  imperfectly 
understood. 

"  Actynolite,  till  of  late,"  says  Mr.  W.  has  been  described  as 
schorl.  Its  cnrstals  are  long,  prismatic,  smodth,  or  striated,  hexe- 
dral,  or  octohedral.  The  hardness  oi  actynolite  is  sufficient  to  scratch 
glass,  and  its  fracture  is  transverse  and^glassy.  Spec.  gr.  3 — 3333.  Its 
primitive  molecule  has  not  been  observed. 

"  Actynolite  is  found  in  primitive  soils,  where  magnesia  prevails. 
It  forms  the  base  of  rocks  of  different  kinds.  The  best  comes  from 
Zillerthal  in  the  Tirol,  where  it  is  enveloped  in  white  or  green  mica. 
It  is  also  found  in  Dolomie^  and  in  micaceous  rocks,  and  even  with 
the  petro-silex.     It  is  both  lamdlar  and  acicular,  or  needle-like. 

-  **  The  difference  between  actynolite  and  epidote'of  Hauy,  or  thai- 
lite  of  Ddubenton,  is  in  the  lateral  division,  sous  les  angles,  of  I24d  ^ 
and  55d  \  of  the  former,  and  1  I4d  |  and  65  j^  of  the  latter.  Whilst 
actynolite  melts  to  an  enamel  of  a  greyish  white,  the  epidote  turns  to 
a  blackish  scoria,  llie  epidote  of  Arendal  has  been  called  akanticone 
by  Dandrada,  because  the  substance  of  it,  reduced  to  powder, 
is  of  the  colour  of  the  plume  of  the  goldfinch;  whereas  th^ 
powder  of  the  French  epiddte  is  whitish.  Akanticone,  according  to 
Hauy,  is  pierre  de  serin.  Whoever  made  the  word  akanticone  meant 
that  it  should  represent  iauM^  and  xorv,  or  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
afendalite,  like  the  acanthis,' or  the  bind  in  Theocritus,  Idyl.  7,  141, 
which,  like  the  carduelis,  gets  its  name  from  its  food)  but,  with 
permission,  acanthilite  perhaps  hadFt)ee]>beitei',  since  cone  is  but  an 
inoperfect  representation  of  con  is,  and  the  attempt  to  put  too  much 
into  a  word,  is  like  driving  a  nail  into  a  lath  and  plaster  wall,  where 
one  stroke  fixes  it,  but  at  two  it  either  grows  loose,  or  recoils.  M. 
Hauy  disapproves  of  names  from  places,  but  retains  strontian,  and 
yttria,  and  arragonite.  He  also  reprobates  spaf,  but  without  discard- 
ing feldspar.  Felspar^  or  rockspar,  as  spelt  by  Kirwan,  is,  however^ 
yery  intelligible." 

Aflfscond  part  of  this  work  has  been  published,  which  we  shaH 
flptipP  to  pourse. 


'(     M     ) 
EDUCATION. 

The  Academy  \  or,  a  Picture  of  Youth,    pp,  ig2,  12mo.  3s;  M. 
Hanis,  London  ;  Berry,  Edinburgh j  1808. 

•  Tbe  "^  author  of  this  little  volume,  he  teU  us,  has  for  several 
jrears  been  employed  in  tlie  education  of  youth.  He  has  taught 
in  a  small  town  $  he  is  now  established  in  a  large  city  (Edinburgh, 
ve  suppose  :)  tor  some  time  he  was  a  teacher  in  an  hospital/ and  he 
Ims  been  much  eolployed  in  i^rivate  tuition.  He  has  taught  all  ranks^ 
from  tJie  peer's  son  to  the  children  ok'  the  lower  orders.  Such  are 
his  ckuDOS  on  public  candour,  while  he  attempts  to  exhibit  a  pictuxe 
of  youth ;"  and  such,  we  must  add,  is  the  usual  language  of  t^ 
pedagogue,  but,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is4he  conscious  dictates 
of  experienced  knowledge.  The  work  manifests  an  intimate  ac^ 
quaintanee  with  the  manners  and  disposition  of  youth,  fully  justifies 
&e  daioos  to  experience,  possesses  excel}ent  moral  sentiments,  and 
incnlcates  good  taste,  and  good  principle^,  in  a  pleasing  style.  The 
author  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  **  youth  has  frequently  errors, 
i^bich  may  become  vices;  but  it  seldom,  indeed,  is  vicious.  A 
joang  man  has  a  warm  heart :  gain  bis  affection,  aiuil  you  may  lead 
liijn  by. every  generous  princi[3e  to  virtue.  The  higher  orders  spoil 
their  children  bf  indulgence,  the.  lower  ranks  ruin  theirs  by  neglect 
and  severity."  The  "  Academy"  consists  of  the  rector  and  his 
six  piipils,  whose  little  adventures,  interspersed  with  moral  maxims 
and  directions  for  teaching,  with  short  but  well-told  tales,  and  adme- 
Bitions,  embrace  the  principal  contents  of  this  very  interesting  little 
▼dnme.  We  shall  extract  8«me  of  the  authors  maxims,  or  '^  admo- 
attions."    ,  .  ... 

.  "  Man,  in  earjy  life,  is  principally .  led  by  example  -,  yet  conduct, 
unsupported  by  sound  principles,  is  apt  to  become  iinsteady,  as  well 
as  wrong.  Wlule  you,  therefore,  lead  the  youth  by  good  example, 
enlighten  hb  reason,  and  9rm  it  in  the  defence  of  hts' virtue.  One  of 
the  modes  by  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  is  to  impress  on  his 
■Bind  simple  truths,  in  clear  and  forcible  language.  Every  young 
floan  must  have  some  laudable  pursuit,  which  engages  his  attention. 
Happiness  is  connected  only  with  employment.  Jhe  useless  cannot 
be  happy>  idleness  tends  to  vice,  and  indolence  is  ever  positive 
aaiaery. 

'*  A  young  man,  who  a  second  tijiie  commits  a  fault,  for  which 
he  has  been  honourably  acquittadi,  shews  himself  destitute  of  those 
genesouB  principles  which  guide  youth  to  noble  actions. — He  who  in 
youth  conceals,  by  mean  artifice,  bis  errors,  .will  most  probably> 
jn  fotnre  life,  lose  those  sublime  principles  which  distiijguih  the 
gieat  and  the  good,  and,  instead  of  possessing  the  reality  of  virtue, 
be  will  6e  satvfied  with  assuming  its  appearance. 

*  ^' .  To  fall  into  aiL  error  isa  misfortune,  to  persevere  in  it  is  criminal ; 
hat  to  correct  it,  in  spite  of  false  shame,  is  true  wisdom.  It  is  not 
aooi^h  to  be  virtuous  j  you  must  also  preserve  the  appear^ioce  af 
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virtue  :  k  is  not  enough  to  plead  the  purity  of  your  inteotiotiSj  If  b]f 
your  imprudence  you  give  rise  to  suspicion. 

"  The  great  object  of  charity,  is  to  furnish  the  lower  ninki  witl|. 
the  means  of  calling  forth  their  iiidustry,  in  onfer  to\suppIy  thehr  own 
"wants.  But^erear^  mauy  Miho  cannot  labour;  and  who  must  be 
)^i<^vedj  even  iu  this  case  the  application  of  charity  requires  pru^ 
dcHic^.  .  The  indolent  exertioii  of  benevoleoce  'la  [often  .pernicioua^ 
.Chacity  is  active ;  it  inquires  uito  die  aituatioa  >  of  those,  whom  it 
iattM.dft  to  relieve, « and  accommodates  itself  to  thcirwants." 

We  might  cite  many  more  sentences  equally  w^h^  o£  approba* 
lion.;  but  we  mostcamestly  recommend  this  work  to  tbo'SttedtioD  of 
«U.  parents^  teachers,  and  youth  \n  general,  and  do  pot  hesiiate  ui 
preferring  it  to  Day*8  4^elebruted  "  Sandford  and  Mertpn;**  Wa 
suspect  that  it  is  not  the  first  performance  of  iu  author^  ^ho  n;iodestijr 
conceals  his  name,  but  whose  talents,  §oc  hmno^xyus  descr^tioR^ 
and  faithfvd  sketches  of  character,  we  Jiope^  wiH  npt  lopg  ittsain  iq 
<»b8curity.  « 

,  ,         * 

A  Brief  Outline  of  the  Plan  of  Mr.  UolinspxCs  School^  JVb.  53,  Un^ 

coins- Inn-Fields,    pp.  £I4>  IQuao.  ^s.  Stereotype  imf  DeaaiP(V  ^^^  ^ 

author,   ISOQr  .  , 

Mr.  Robinson  is  vst  uiduslrions  and  suocess&l  teacher,  wkoat 
works,  for  the  use  of  schools,  have  before  inerited^pur  oommenda^ 
;dOn.  Had  this  **  brief  outline,"  however,  been  tomei^rhat  lev 
Jabouned,  it  would  not  have  been  less  valuable.  It  has,  indeed,  ooia 
peculiar  feature,  which  we  are  (leased  to  see,  said  which  we  have 
<iften  reoomnoended  to  several  respectably  scheoknasters  to  adop;^ 
we  mean  an  enumeration  and  expianatipn.  of  the  passions  and  emo» 
tions.  Mr.  R.  has  followed  ]Pomey,  and  copied  his  lists  of  tba 
lassions,  and  oi  the  virtues,  as  depending  on  the  mind,  jndgraent^ 
and  will ;  and  of  the  vices  as  |)ertaiivng  in  Kke  manner  to  these  faccd^ 
ties.  This  is  the  only  true  babis  of  instrupUop,  and  the  surest  method 
of  fonniag  a  character.  Had  the  author  added  some  pf  those  daim% 
tions  and  explanations  of  the  passions  and  emotions,  which  Doctor 
Cpgaii  has  so  ably  given,  his  plan  vroald  have  beeQ  more  urt^^tiDg 
and  instructive.  Perhaps  Mr.  R.  is  r^ht  in  believing  that  religiom 
and  literary  instruction  should  never  be  mixed ;  but  he  well  knows 
that  youth  U  the  time  ibr  both,  and  that  if  a  young  man  receivol 
DO  religious  instruptiop,  whUe  he  is  acquiring  a  commercial-  educa* 
tioii  with  him,  and  }eaves  his  school  for  a  counting  houses  bb  must 
be  almost  entirely  without  any  psinciples  of  reUgioo»  and,  oonaeV 
quently,  liable,  according  tq  ]iis  physic^  constitution,  to  becooie  tlH| 
dupe  of  ^natics  or  infidels.  Mf.  R.*8  <f  course  of  morality/*  may. 
jio  doubt^  be  very  good  and  very  proper,  bot  it  is  not  enough,  mifoar* 
tunately.  **  Christian  piety"  is  not  always  a  nppffUBBjy  coosoqutoic^ 
<if  morality,  as^our  author  seems  to  think,  and,  therefore,  wb  coo* 
tend  that  he  should  cause  it  also  tp  be  taught  on  Sundays.  Ihit  is 
aa  ioopnacticable  measure,  sa  *'  the  organizatioa  o£  the  schoob  h4 
ifllli XB^  11  peculiar  to  itseU^    The  oonstitutioa  of  it  oonsists.of  JUom* 


hffsMSt^yohtAetcha^;  Co^/atn^  over  each  department,  as  cap- 
taiDS  of  English,  captain  of  Latin,  captain  of  figures ;  commitiees 
fb^  the  orthographical  examination  of  English  compositions  -,  tuiors,** 
he.  all  of  vhqm  are  responsible  fbv  the  faithful  and  correct  discharge 
of  tbeir  duties.  This  plan,  which  calls  forth  the  peculiar  genius  and 
emulation  of  youthi  is^  no  doubt,  well  qualified  to  produce  a  solid 
ttid'us^l  education.  We  can,  indeed,  bear  testimony  to  thegen*-  . 
nd  K)If<lii7  and  effect  df  Mr.  "E/s  method  of  teaching,  and  hrtve  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  our  general  appit>b«tion  of  bis  well-directed 
school.  This  cmspectus  gyfttkam  iC  "  "iiere^dyp^d,  and  printed  bjr 
A.  Wilson,"  yet  we  find  such  cotnblnalfona  ^  judgement,  acite, 
&c.  We  could  wish  that  the  sl&reoiyper  ^ould  be  contented  with 
naking  new  words  without  disfiguring  ^d  ones. 

A  new  Spm^h  dnd  English    Grdhtnief,    divided    into  two  part^T 
the  Fait  Part  contm^rang  aU  the  Spaniih  umds  ahstraetedly  eonii-'  , 
d§red,  and  vtftecttd  Under  their  respective  heads  ;  the  Second,  con^ 
iaining  the  Spanish  Syntax,  illustrated  hy  a  Selection  of  elegant 
and  entertaining  Extracts,  Jrorm  some  of  the  best  Spanish  Avmwi. 

'  By  Hioma^Flanquais,  Grammarian,  Teacher  of  the  Spanish,  Ita- 
lian, and  French  Languages.,  pp.  5(XI>  8vo»  12s.  Law,  and  the 
Anthor,  Tavistock  Street.  \ 

'     THERE  is  ttothin^  In  this  ponderous  volume  which  has  anj  par- 
Hcular  claims  to  attention  ;  and  were  we  to  enumerate  its  errors^  We  ^ 
riionld  fin  as  many  j^ges  ^s  are  necessary  to  contain  a  good  Grammar* 
The  Author  is  ignorant  of  the  true  Castilian  pronunciation,  we  pre- 

^•ome,  as  he  has  omitted  to  state  the  proper  sound  of  c  before  e  iti  that 
Sangn^:  Beseems  not  to  know  that  a'Castiliah'pronounces  Cesar 
m  SD  Engllshmao  would  Thexar,  The  Spaniards  have  no  k,  althopgh 
ihe  Author  here  gives' them  ouje.  As  to  his  translations^  one  of  them 
may  suffice  j  mity,  he  r^deA  mtich  /  We  do  not  believe  that  anjr 
£nglishman>  however  unacquainted  with  the  Spanish  idiom,  would 
tender  ^J  (very)  by  this  term,  when  fnucho  is  the  etymon  of 
puch.  Senor  P.  also  translates  ^oc^r  as  an  active  verb  to  he  doum, 
althongh  it'  is  only  used  oti  tombstones-^ofzci  yace,  here  Ifes.  His 
list  of  adverbs,  proposldons,  &c.  contain' numerous  combinations  of 
letters  whidb  belong  to  no  language>  besides  many  obsolete  expres- 
■ionf .  In  short,  we  can  cmly  say  of  this  '*  New  Grammar>*''  what  wb 
taid  of  Mordente*s>  that  it  is  a  mass  of  ditty  paper,  iU^ibly  prinQed  | 
and  if  the  person  wfad  signs  Josse  can  point  out  its  merits,  we  win 
ttunk  him  for  the  discovery.  Ifie  Spanisb  Grammar  of  F^andee 
we  still  consider  iinrivalled  by  any  of  the  ^[rfiemerai  produclioos 
which  bare,  of  late,  appeared. 

AjMmU  Oifti  wr,    MeBgiaus  Conoersalitms,  pp.  86^    18mo.  la» 
Harris,  1808. 

THESE  'Convenatfons,  of  a  mother  widi  her  daughter,  are  not 
Judicious,  as  thfe  mother  too  often  alludes  to  things  quite  beyond  the 
compreh^nbn  «f  ydniig  children*  The  author^s  motive  it  better  thaa 
Um  exectttiMD^  or  practical  result. 
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POETRY. 

The  Thespiad,  pp.  50,  8vo.  28.  6d.  Stockdale/ jtm.  i90g. 

THE  deplorably  degraded  state  of  the  British  Stage  calls  for  pablip 
attention  and  reformatioD,  not  less  than  the  vitiated  manners  of 
fashionable  life.  Every  thing  that  is  great  or  noble  in  sentiment^  la 
entirely  banished  from  our  theatres  $  and  pantomimes,  shows^  harle- 
quins, and  wild  beasts,  engage  the  wonder  of  the  gaping  crow(i(. 
This  writer's  pref^fte  evinces  so  much  good  sense,  that  we  are  tempted 
.  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  it.    ' 

"  In  truth,  it  is  my  own  opinion,  that  as  an  author  should  not 
endeavour,  by  setting  forth  his  youth,  inexperience,  or  any  oilier 
apology,  to  win  upon  the  good*nature  of  his  reader;  .so  neither 
shoiUd  our  Reviews  appreciati^  hiqfi  by  any  other  standard  than  his 
own  intrinsic  qualifications.  A  literary. work  ought  always  to  be 
treated  without  regard  to  person ;  because,  any  favour  it  may  obtain 
in  the  first  instance,  in  consequence  of  disadvantages  in  point  of  sex, 
^age,  or  sitq^tion,  must  after >yard6  fade  off,  iii  proportion  as  the 
novelty  ot  the  wonder  of  the  ihing  is  dismissed  from  the  memory^ 
The  merit  of  an  author  is  to  be  decided  by  his  book  ^  but  the  merit  . 
of  the  book  is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  author.  Bloomfield's  Poema. 
are  extraordinary  enough,  when  you  come  to  learn  his  history ;  86 
were  Chatterton*8.  Young  Betty  was  an  uncommon  actor,  as  a 
boy.  But  compare  their  actual  merits  with  those  of  the  first  standards, 
and  you  will  find  tliem  very  clever  boys  and  tradesman,  but  very 
indifferent  artists. 

"  I  think  that  my  criticisms  on  the  several  Performers  will,  in  the 
main,  be  found  just,  and  by  no  means  severe.  These  good  gentle- 
men will  be  conscious,*  that  I  am  not  induced  to  set  fo^th  their  errors, 
for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  any  malevolence  or  discontent. 

"  But  I  fear  1  have  not  exposed,  m  all  the  pomp  v^Jiich  they 
deserve,  the  imbecility  of  those  authors,  who  are  hired  to  fabricate 
comedies  for  the  edification  of  the  shilling  gallery.  Never  was  an 
age  disgraced  by  such  a  crew.  As  to  tragedy,'  it  has  fallen  into  utter 
disrepute."  .  , 

None  but  the  miserable  play-wrights  of  the  day  will  dohbtthe 
truth  of  the  following  refleclions  which  introduce  the  Thespia4» 
while  many  will  regret  that  the  satire  is  not  better  adopted  to  the  atate 
•f  the  times,  in  being  more  caustic. 

"  The  Poet  tells  us  that  in^ancient  days 
Our  ancestors  in  carta  perform'd  their  playa 
Methinks  the  custom  we  inight  now  renew> 
And  cart  the  gang  of  modern  actors  too. 
Immortal  Garrick,  in  an  happier  age. 
Taught  Sense  to  tread  with  Natura  on  the  stage : 


Poetry.  ^ 

Then  Thespis  had  not  topp*d  Thalia's  trade  j 

What  poets  wrote,  mimetic  play'rs  displayed. 

But  now  such  narrow  notions  we  condemn  3 

Bards  study  actors,  and  not  actors  them.         / 

To  suit  the  play'r  the  drama  is  designed, 

And  Reynolds  copies  Munden,  not  mankind. 
^  The  modern  Muse^  neglecting  ancient  grace, 
^  Adapts  her  art  to  medley  and  grimace. 
;         All  is  horse-laughter  or  seraphic  tears  -, 

If  not  in  puns,  in  pistols  she  appears  5 

Or  with  a  loyal  flourish,  'stead  of  .wit,   f 

Provokes  the  clapping  palms  of  half  the  Pit. 

With  gilded  scenes  no  drama  dares  dispense  ; 

But  shifters  shove  them  in  the  place  of  sense. 

Important  shifters !  who  with  "painters  share 

The  hiebest  honours  of  ^the  Thespian  chair. 

"  Sure  of  all  monsters  bred  in  Poet's  brain. 
When  hot  meat  makes  him  venturesome  and  vain ;    . 

"  Bcurds  study  actors,  and  not  actors  them.']  Messrs.  Colman,  Rey- 
nolds, &c.  never  consider  whether  their  characters  ar^  adapted  to  the 
audience^  they  are  satisfied  with  adapting  them  to  the  actors.  Hence  , 
we  seldom  see  any  natural  delineation  of  manners  or  of  habits  in  our 
late  pieces.  Mr.  Johnstone,  for  instance,  acts  an  Irishman  only. 
Mr.  Johnstone  must  also  be  employed.  Hence  almost  every  new 
comedy  has  an  Irishman  in  it.  If,  when  Bannister's  ftnger  was 
almost  blown  off  by  the  explosion  of  a  pistol,  his  arm  had  been 
blown  off  instead,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  every  subsequent  co« 
medy  would  have  contained  a  weather-beaten,  one-armed  sailor. 
Nay,  I  am  amazed,  that  when  young  Betty  was  in  his  zenith,  some 
lucky  poet  or  other  ntvertragedized  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  or  of  Poucet  and  his  six  brothers.  It  would  have  made  his 
fortune. 

"  J[f  net  in  puns,  in  pistols  she  appears. "]  They  have  lately  fallen 
into  a  shameftil  custom  of  firing  pistols  upon  the  ^ge,  to  the  great 
terror  of  divers  big-bellied  ladies,  and  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
cmr  olfactory  nerves.  It  was  one  among  the  many  curious  novelties 
introduced  by  Sheridan,  in  his  Pizarro,  that  monstious  gallimaufry  of 
ftistian,  tinselj  singing,  thundering,  sheep's  blood,  gunpowder,  and 
rosin. 

''  A  loyal Jbmriih!]  If  an  author  finds  a  particular  scene  likely  to  « 
prove  insipid,  he  makes  it  an  established  rule  to  hook  in  some  saying 
or  other  in  which  the  words  liberty,  generosity,  honour,  bravery, 
and  a  Briton,  are  conspicuous.  "  Know,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
'  heart  of  a  Briton  is  a  lion  in  the  face  of  its  fi>e,  and  a  lamb  at  the 
feet  of  its  mistress  !*'  This  sentiment,  pronounced  with  a  resolute 
tone,  and  accompanied  with  a  vigorous  slap  against  the  waistcoat, 
invariably  produces  a  bravo  from  the  galleries^  aqd  the  most  appre* 
priate  compliments  from  the  gentlemen  to  the  ladies  of  ease. 
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CompeUiog  him  to  write,  or  elae  to  bont— 
Sare  dapplod  melodrame  is  most  ai^curst. 
lucongraoiw  mongrel !  and  misbapeo  o'er* 
With  all.that  ever  sham'd  the  stage  before  j 
Dnun,  trampet,  thuader,  rosin*  paiatedtio,  ^ 

X         A  storm,  a  fiong»  a  battle^,  and  a  grin. 

JVfen,  to  make  waves,  a  verdant  carpet  kick> 
And  ev*n  old  Neptone  never  smells  the  trick. 
Till  to  ddight  the  heart,  and  wring  the  soul^ 
A  morder  and  a  marriage  crown  tb  whole. 

*'  First  meny  Sheridan,  in  pain  to  see 
Neglected  Drury,  pennykss  as  he, 
IDevised  th'invention  of  this  monstrooi  erev^ 
To  c;all  a  crowd  as  other  mooiters  doi 
He,  like  his  own  Fisarro,  came  t'lnvado 
A  peaoefbl  realm,  who  Nature's  ]awsobey*d; 
And  urg'd  by  hanser  of  the  bamfaforei 
To  teadi  it  arts  and  crimes  unknown  before* 
^'  But,". cry  the  managers,  "  if  taste deeaya;» 
And  scarce  a  score  abends  our  classic  plaja» 
Better  j)y  modem  nonsense  fill  the  Pit, 
Than  waste  on  empty  beaches  andak  wit.** 
Were  the  fact  true,  the  infreace  mi^  be  finr  i 
But  prove  it  first,  and  afterwards  despair* 
Perhaps  his  gallVy  Crispin  might  for^o. 
Or  green  fifteen  lament  the  stinted  show; 
But  the  just  Critic,  now  compell'd  to  ahin 
A  vitiated  iirt  ho  deems  undone^ 
Soon^  at  renewal  of  its  golden  agpe* 
Again  would  own,  ag^a  frequent  the  atq^** 

The  poet  then  proceeds  (D  sketch,  with  the  pendlef  tmtii,  the  por- 
tniti  dF  the  principal  perfermers,  and  altfaoc^  be  hes  noticed  tneir 

*'  Tham  uif(iiit$  wanphi  benches  an4^  9vU»]  Ai»4  yet  I  ni^et  aee 
tiie  tl^Qatres  90  ilkich  crowded  aa  at  Shakespeai;e*a  or  Sberidao*s  p)aya  ^ 
while  Ibavebdield^  with  pleasure^  the  hott•eb£^elyen(dllrittg  a  mo- 
dem comecii:,  aod  not  untrequently  daipniog  it.  Indeed  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  national  taste  to  add,  that  our  present  piecea  are  fiir 
#ftener  damned  than  our  former,  ones  were. 

^'  Tindia  que  Tun  toftabe  aur  Tor, 

L'aotie  tombe  dans  la  mi86re; 
Barement  oq  tombe  d'aoooidk 

Beaocoap  torobentdaaa  la  nviert. 
On  voit  qaelqoefou  un  amant, 

Tomber  aux  genoux  de  ses  bellesi 
Mais  ce  qui  tombe  tr^  souvent, 

Ce  aont  fios  pUcts  mmoHlcs.       VAVoariLLB. 


idiief  defects*  h9  hu  uid  very  litfle  but  whsA  timrf,  vr^mfmoeA 
cbseiTer  will  admi^  udv  9S  ^eem^nt  can  be  expected  io  xnatters 
«if  tagte,  Io  ke  strictly  truf^  nature  andjost.  Capdour  and  ioipar- 
dal  justice,  indeod,  are  apparent  in  every  line^  wbicb  is  dictated  bf 
good  taite>  and  a  landable  desire  to  briof  theatrical' represontationa 
kadi  to  an  imitttion*  of  nature  and  real  life.  Sckiona  bave  une  seen 
flaore  "  tnitli  in  rbyi&o**  than  what  we  iiad  in .  tbis  "  Tbesplad,** 
which,  aooercUng  td  modem  taste,  is  also  illustrated  by  copioi|s  notes, 
Were  it  not  appar^ntiy  invidious,  we  sboold  trymscribe  some  of  ocur 
•othor^a  portnula  as  a  specimen  5  but  as  we  neither  wish  to  prnise  nor 
^eoane  «iep(a]p«r  more  d^  another,  wemu^t  refer  to  the  work,  whidh 
cveiyWver  of  the  hiatiionic  art,  every  person  wisjung  to  f6m  a  cacrect 
judgment  of  the  loal  merits  o(  the  principal  actqrs  of  the  day,  will 
find  well  worth  their  attention.  Xhflp^is  no  hope  of  any  ve&rmatioaL 
ia  oCu'  theatres,  unless  the  mqjorl^  xif  the  better  informed  part  of  the 
-community  will  tfko  the  trouble  of  focmiog  just  notions  of  whut 
plays  shook  be,  and  be  henceforward  deterraioed  inexorably  4o  doom 
nU  buffoonery  and  brutal  ojihibitions  to  perpetual  damnation.  Una 
tsAiject  aypeart  to  have  been  contempVtea  by  our  author,  who  seeks 
ci^y  to  improve  andreoder  the  places  of  |liblic  amusements  fit  ^ter« 
lainmnit  iSw  rational  beiogis* 


r,  hyMarj  LeadbeaCer,  (late  Shack)eton)  I  TV  wJ^h  is  pf^reiy 
hgr  TnmsUium  qfihe  iStk  Sook  oj  ike  JEneidp  ifi/A  4Ae  L^n  on* 
Mali  written  w  the  l^ihcentwffU^ Mqff^^.  Pp^.^^si, ^vo.— 
Keeo^  Dublioji  t^ngp^fl  i^CoTx^iE^fii^  .  iSOtjS.     . 

THAT  wMdi  &agtd.  to  haire  beeH  a  pess^ort  to  famife,  has.  In  <ba 
.  pmunt  instance,  beeti  a  stmnbltng-bioek  to  ill-nature  $  we  mean  the 
Mja  lifr.  Anrke's  fp^obation  of  Mrs.  Leadbeater*s  poems.  The  «o* 
thor,  who  19  tbf  grand-daughter  of^^s  preceplpr.  and  thp  d9Ugbter  of 
liis  eadj  fneDd>  with,  whom  be.  conimunii^cea  to  th^  last,  was  ktng 
konoaied  by  the  correspondence  of  that  extraordinary  oiap,  ami  noif 
poMiahes,  is  a  correct  and  uniform  manner,  those  poetical  emislofis 
Vsbxch*  in  her|uvonile  daj««  were  occa8i5na%  submitted  to  hi|  pern- 
irifciodcpi^eftiois.  I'hewitUn^,  who  think  tlpt  they  display  tlieir 
ewn  gr^tness  ^  consurine  what  they  do  not  comprehend,  or  cnpooc 
4M|da],  ImVo  eagerjiyaTatleathetnselvesof  thls^occasbA  to  denigrate 
ihemeijEiorytf  fitirfce,  by  depreciating  Ihe  talents  of;i  woman  whoni 
hi  liad  paH^MiiteQ.  Motb  tlidn  one  critip  has  manifested  this  spirit, 
whtcAlrtmldteconfemptiUelbr  its  silliness^  were  it  less  odious  by^ 
its  ocftHgnittr.  €hie  extract  frorcfi  these  poems,  will  satisfy  tl^e  reader 
that  Mn.  Leadbealsr  must  enjoy  a'resf^table  r^nk  among  the  poets 
ei  her  sex.  Mrs.  L.'s  *'  Beggat-,*  contrasted  with  Mr.  Kenny's  "Jane  . 
If  Donod,'*  inserted  hi  cist  \iat,  strikio^y^dispbiy  the  inevitable  ml- 
•eriea  of  drg  war,-^ 

^  'Aotigh  fonk  11  thine  cgre,  yet  dnne  eye  it  is  bright, 
A»A  iudf  ]tlb^  chodc^  though  th^r  l<^kji  thej  v^  wfaite^ 
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While  thy  meek  looks  alone  our  compassion  implore. 
As  silent  thou  bends't  on  thy  staff  at  our  door : 
G  say,  pensive  stranger,  why  heaves  the  deep  sigh. 
And  the  salt  drops  of  sorrow  so  often  dost  dry  ?*' 

*'  Alas  !  I  have  caiise  for  those  sighs  heaving  deep^ 
While  my  tears-  the  poor  pittance  of  charity  steep  j 
For  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  of  the  days  that  are  past. 
The  days  when  I  fear  d  not  cold  poverty's  blast.  •    • 

*'  Contented  and  happy  I  liv'd  on  my  farm  ; 
My  fieids  they  were  green,  and  my  cabin  ;^&warm  : 
The  wife  of  my  youth  sat  and  spun  by  my  side. 
While  our  dear  duteous  sons  ev*ry  comfort  supplied. 
'    **  Two  such  boys  as  my  boys,  once  with  pride  I  could  say. 
You  scarcely  would  meet  on  a  long  summer's  da/ ; 
Their  cheeks  were  so  ruddy,  so  bright  was  their  hair, 
^    And  their  skins,  like  the  lily,  so  soft  and  so  fair. 

*'  Yet  I  will  not  deny,  when  rebellion  arose. 
That  my  sons  took  thejieldj  the  sad  scene  of  my  woes.^ 
They  fell : — their  white  bosoms  were  purpled  widi  gore  :— 
Ob,  pity  my  anguish,  ^lor  question  me  more, 

'*  Now  far  from  that  home  where  no  comforts  ^main'd. 
My  hapless  old  dame  an  asylum  .has  gain'd ;    .       ... 
Where  lonely  her  grief  in  sad  solitude  flows. 
While  I  bear  her  the  tribute  whieh  pity  bestows. 

**  But  soon  shall  our  wqpts  and  our  sorrows  be  o'er. 
These  tears  cease  to  stream,  and  those  hearts  throb  no  more  : 
We  pant  for  the  moment  which  loosens  our  chaiD> 
And  gives  us  to  join  our  dear  children  again." 

Some  of  Mr.  Burke's  letters  to  Miss  Shackleton  and  to  Mrs.  Lead* 
beater  appear  in  this  volume  5  they  evince  the  strength,  generosity, 
and  piirity  of  his  friendship,  as  well  as  the  incontrovertible  benevolence 
of  his  heart. 

Miscellaneous  Poetry,  by  Thomas  Green,  jun.  of  Liverpool.  Pp.  131, 
8vo.    Longman  &  Co.  and  Sherwood  k  Co.     I8O9.      *^ 

MR.  6reen  dedicates  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  *'  these  fiilst  fruits 
of  the  untutored  Muse"  to  his  father,  although  he  gives  pieces  from  the 
Portuguese  and  Swedish.  Throughout  this  little  volume  there  is  a 
kind  of  pathetic  gravity^  with  a  feeling  of  vlrtue>  not  very  common  in 
modern  poets.  Several  of  the  pieces  jire  devoted  to  narrate  the  suffer- 
ings and  escapes  of  seafaring  men,  which  are  highly  ^fifecting ;  such 
is  the  '*  Tale  of  Woe,"  and  the  "  Shipwreck'd  Sailor  Boy."  The 
acrostic  on  Wm.  Pitt  and  Lord  Nelson  are  greatly  superior  to  such 
compositions  in  general.  Lines  "  on  the  [gloomy]  behaviour  of  some 
pious  people  incompanyv"  ''  Modern  Wisdom,"  *'The  Storm,"  "  The 
House  of  Wealth,"  Patriotism,"  (Spanish)  ''Suicide,"  and  ''Gam- 
bling," are  pieces  which  will  be  read  a  second  time,  although  not 
fknished'compositioQS.    Indeed,  Ml*.  G.  unquestionably  evinces  much 


parity  of  thought,  good  sense,  good  morality,  and  talents,  which, 
were  they  eveti  .inferior,*  wei  should  be  ^orry  to  depreciate.  His  poems 
may  be  safely  admitted  into  all  families,  and  they  will  probably  interest 
and  instruct. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Circumstantial  Report  of  the  Evidence  and  PmtceeeUngs  upon  the 
Charges  preferrtd  against  his  Royai  'Highness  the  Duhe  of  York,  isi 
the  capacity  of  Commander  in  Chief,  m  the  months  of  February  . 

.  and  March,  IQOff,  By  G.  L.  Wardle,  Esq.  M,  P.  before  the 
Honouralle  Hoase  of  Coenmons.  Including  the  whole  <f  the  Ori- 
ginal Letters  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  ,York ;  the 
Speeches  correctly  taken  in  full,  of  the  various  Members  ;  fvith 
aU  the  other  Documents  produced  in  the  course  of  the  Investigation, 
and  the  decision  fif  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  this  very  /mpor- 
tant  S^/tfject,  lUastrated  by  Portraits^  Svo.  pp*  700,  bds.  14s.  6d. 
Cundee,  >809.. 

•'  Whetheif  we  consider  the  high  importance  of  the  investigation, 
"which  is* the' subject  of  the  following  sheets,"' observes  the  editor  of 
thiff  Circumstantial  Report,  ''the  rank  and  situation  of  the  parties 
implicated  in  it^  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  transactions  disclosed, 
•r  the  national' benefit  that  may  confidently  be  expected  from  their 
public  exposure,  we  are  lustified  in  asserting,  as  it  has  been  empha- 
tically observed,  that  the  volume  detailing  these  proceedings  will 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  English  language.  It  will  be 
lianded  down  to  posterity  as  a  precious  deposit,  ai^d  our  children's 
children  will  recur  to  it  as  a  sacred  record,  that,  in  our  days  the  pure 
flame  of  patriotism,  and  the  genuine  spirit  of  independence,  were  not 
extinguished  in  Britain." 

On  this  subject  we  have  before  expressed  our  sentiments  at  length. 
In  die  article  of  *'  Politics."  ^.e  shall  here  only  add,  that  the  con- 
tenti  of  this  volume  are  carefully  arranged,  the  speeches  of  the  respec- 
^ve  members  who  delivered  their  sentiments  in  the  course  of  the  late' 
parliamentary  proceedings,  are  very  copiously  detailed,  and  with  ap- 
parent accuracy,  as  to  substance ;  and  that  the  examinations  of  the 
wimesses  are  illustrated  by'  numerous  letters,  and  other  documents, 
copied  from  the  official  ••Minutes  of  Evidence,"  printed  by  ordei  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  may  be  added,  that,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  closely-pHnted  matter  which  it  contains,  indepen- 
dently of  thirteen'  outline  portraits,  this  volume  may  be  regarded  as . 
the  cheapest  which  has  for  sbme  time  issued  from  the  press. 

The,Ejppos4;  or,.  Napoleone  Attonapaaete  Unmasked,  in  a  Condensed 
Statement  of  his  Career.    Accompanied  with  Notes,  Itc.  8vo.  pp. 

•    240,  boaids,  6s.    MiUer,  I8O9. 
THIS  is  A  modest,  but  sensible,  spirited,  and  useful  little  per« 

fthnauce.     The  object  cff  the  author  appears  to  have  been,  te 
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«cMfait ''  the  toai(«r  of  Buooapartt  ia  its  trae  light ;  and  di§pWf,  in 
atoisrilconQpasij  what  have  bo^nlthe  efiectt,  to  iudividuab,  as  well 
aatooa^iODSj  of  his  unfeding  conduct^  and  nnprincif^ed  ambitMiii.** 
In  the  accompltshment  of  this  object  he  has  been  extrtmely  sucoess^ 
Inly  and  has,  we  conceive,  conferred  a  material  obligation^  not  only 
upon  bis  own  country,  but  upon  every  state  into  which  his ''  Expose 
may  make  its  ^^y.  An  opituon  of  his  miinner,  and  of  the  correct^ 
sess  of  his  ideas,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage  : 

"  It  is  completdy  evident,  from  every  step  in  his  conduct,  that 
peace  ^ith  Bubnaparte  is  invariably  a  deceitful  cessation  from  arms 
Sdr  his  own  advaoUig^  and  that  be  only  rehires  peace  for  a  season, 
tbat  he  .may  g^in  time  to  meditate  new  mi&chief,  and  efiect  it.  .  £vea 
vhtle  he  was  negotiating  peaoa  with  £ogland,^  he  seized  the  dominion 
merlUiy,  deaf  to  BritiHi  wmenstrance,  and  indifferent  to  thecpn*  , 
9iK)ve9oe»;  and  the  very  nest  day  aft^rpeaoi  bad  baen  signed,  as  if 
to  insuH  hei;^  he  deprived  the  Prince  of  Ocange  of  all  claim  to  the 
^tadtboMeiship  of  Holland,  sent'  commissaries  to  all  the  ftincipal 
tfia-pprts  ia  l&te^i  Britain  afid.Irebmd,  to  learn,  by eveif  pdssible 
information,  in  what  way  the  United  Kingdoms  mligbt  be  attacked 
tothQbest  adfantiigei  and,  duriiig  the  wbc^  tim^.  of  peaoQ^  odd* 
tinned  to  accuse  and  oali^uiate  Qceat  Britain,  ^nt^^wdi^o^  to  die* 
t«^te  to  its  f^erBi(aent  in  tb^  way  he  was  acqiatcoxieq  to  coud^Gt 
himself  wito  oamgbtu^e^s  tp  the  subdued  nations  on  the  Cootusent^ 
till  hp^r  patience  \iras  exl^u^ted,  s^nd  sh^  was  cooo^peUed  to  go.  to  vaiv 
tg  m^in^ain  her  djgpityand  independei^ce..  'this  Buonaparte  mus^ 
liave  wished,  that  the  odium  of  the  nneasuie,  tp  fbose  who  did  aqit 
know  tbf  aggression  >yb]ch  England  had  received,  might  be  removffi 
from  bimse^  He  stript  ^e  Pope  of  bis  tempora]  dominions  ttecaase 
1^  m^iptaii^  peace,  an^  would  not  join  his  fotpek  to  assist  him  io 
the  destruction  of  mankind.  He  compelled  Spain  to  enter  into  aff 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  him ;  a«^  by  that  means  forced 
her  IntQ  war  contrary  to  l^er  wishes  and  interest,  and  subsequeatlj 
made  w^r  against  her'  himself,  because  she  would  not  receive  a  nqw 
sow^reigp  frbp'  his  hands.  He  carded  war  into  Egypt,  when  the 
Porte  was  in'  profound  geqce  with  France  :  he  kept  pegce  with  Pocr 
tupl  oply  to  rob*ber  by  subsidies,  till  he  could  safely  attack  her,  and 
sOize  upon  b^  dqn^juioos :  he  forced  Russia  to  make  war  with  £qg« 
land  an4  Sweden ;  and  be  broke  peace  at  different  times  with  ever^ 
part  of  the  world,  wbexie  he'  could  extend  his  armies  in  search  of 
fresh  plunder,  and  new  conquest^— And  this  is  the  man  who  talks  of 
peac$ !  '  As  for  himself,^  said  the  hypocrite,  Buoqaparte,  in  a  letter 
vrhiph  he  add^^wed  to  the  Jlrcbduke  Charles  at  Vienna,  and;  from 
the  whole  of  bis  concluct,  it  is  hypocrisy  in  the  extreme ;  '  if 
the  overture  which  he  had  the  honour  to  make  to  him  could  save  the 
life  of  a  singlf  man*  he  should  pride  hinaelf  more  opcb  the  ctvk; 
-crowa>  which  his  conscience  wopid  tell  him  he  shoold  have  deiervedA 
than  upon  the  melancholy  gkny  arisii^  finxn  militaiy  siteaas/  But 
the  world  Is  become  too  wise  tp  be  k>nger  blinded  by  his  artificpa/' 

The  follpwiJig  anecdote,  rekliog.  to  Bqonaparte's  conduct  at  thf 


LttnmboQfg»  after  eoe  0£  bU  emiy  sooBeKful  chnpdgiM,  it  < 
and  iote&eftting ;  particuljuiy  as  it  b  stated. to  bakne  been  ^  ractited 
^hroufh  (be  means  of  ad  e)re« witness,  >lKMe  wboleatleDlioD,  duriM 
the  ceremony,  was  unalterably  fixed  upon  him  \  and  tsdio  ebserrel 
^TexT  motion>  look,  and  attitude,  from  bU  entrance  to  bta  depar^* 

"  The  minutest  circumstances  will  often  develope  ikm  niliog-  p6e- 
sion  of  the  mind  beyond  j|;T«aier  occurrences ;  and  Buonaparte's  oon* 
duct  in  the  ]L.oxembourg»  evinced  that  an  insatiable  ambition  had  ha« 
bitua\ly  a  predoxbiiiant  sway.  When  Buonaparte  approached  the  spot, 
hr  elevated  platforttr,  ufkin  which  the  directors  were  sealed,  he  wai 
observed  t<^  ascend  the  first  step  calmly ;  and  then,  in  a  hurried  man- 
lier, accompanied  bjr  an  agitated  look,  plac^  his  foot  suddenly  u^b. 
the  second,  and  a$  nastily  withdrew  it ;  and  by  that  r^ervka  aciioa 
aeem6d  to  say;  '^  This  thrbne  1  sliall  mount,  but  the  time  il  j)ot  yet  '  * 
oaie  \  jinse  my  aspiring  thoughts  for  a  time  V* 

■  That  YoiiuiU^  deserves  nodt^e,  for  the  ieeKng  of  Royalty  and  patchv 
liaai  IB  wbidi  it  ia  wxilteo ;  for  the  smaii  compass  into  whkli  tok 
eoooqnt  of  the  leading  atrodtiea  of  Buonaparte's  fife  ace  compressed  $ 
and  for  the*)ttdicioua  observaftiona,  moral  and  pblitkai,  wiib*  wlUbh  ir' 
abounds. 

^  short  Account  of  the  Sodehf  ofFriendttofFarei^ner^in  Distress  5 
crnitaintng  tk0  Nature  andVhws*  of  the  Irvstittitwn;  tpith  the  Plan 
mtd  RegMoAims,  and  a  List  of  Subscribers.  Pp.  a2,  Svow  FbiUips, 
Lomb^-stieet.    )809. 

This  generoufc  Ti^stitution  originated  in  a  ^  smalT  Society  of  P(MeigB 
PtotesMmt  Cleigymen,"  who  o^leeied  together  a^liiW  persnnttyf  iu^ 
made  dispositions  at  the  I^ndon  Tavern,,  in  Jupevi^QoO,  and  resqlved 
fofbrm  asocietyi  called,  "  Tfte  Friends  of  foreigners  in  Distress.^*-^ 
^Thefrequtot  aqd  ui^nt  calld  of  iitcesisity,  aif^d'tbe  excMence  of  ^dv^ 
motive  to  iss^E^idb  such  a  sociiMy,  sooo  attndled  ihe  fttteatlim  ani 
^mgaged  tbe  feelings  of  numerous  opujeot.  and  4ndf^Bdegat  ^er^ns. 
A)x>v^  250  sttb^ptions  and  benefactions  have  already,  been  received, 
Moi  it  ctonot  be  doubted  th'i^t  all  those  ^^  w&ti  do  ^d6d  ttv^^th;  aAd 
biotb  to  find  U  fame^,"  wfH  hnmediately  mbKclbe  ia>  lUeiedM  famdV 
Iftid^  of^l  laudably  and  hunme  institudqna*  None  bo^  thpsf^wba 
bave  considerable^  intercourse  with  foreigners^  can  conceive  the  dis- 
Wesi  and  mise?!^  in^o  wbicfi  many  of  thefc,  \*'eTt-m^ahibg  cfe'i'tareg; 
am  pkiDgedmthUfmat  metropolian  Aibc^,  thfMbi^  fflMfioMl 
fif-  tbeif  J^lief,  is.  so  congenial  ^ith;  the  SanMrjte^  abaii^WeBOia  el 
ue  English  peopl^,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  be^oiQjiig  a  corner* 
ftdbeJn  their  worlc  of  beneficenc^.  It  only  requUcu>,  iiiSied,  16*56 
'rlsaitfiwBttylifttnj^tirMfy 


'"'ne  ifhah  annoat'  iti  siilRiidn  of  one  gulfi^a  constifutes  a  goli^eVnbr, 
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reoeivedi  \sy  W.  Vaaglndy  Esq.  Treasurer,  DunsteWs-oourt,  Mindng- 
lane  y  by  Mr.  C  Murray >  Secretary,  No.  13,  Bedtbrd-street,  Bedford- 
row,  and  2J,  Birchia-lane ;  by  all  the  principal  Bankers;    and  at 
Llc^d's  Ck>fiee-house.  . 

An  Antidote  to  the  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  in  the  Hist(yry    of  the 
Widow  Plaeid,  and  her  daughter  Rachel,   Pp.  142,.  12nio.  Ss.  (id. 
^  Williams  and  Smith. 

IfiCtr  less  than  four  edition:}  of  this  little  volume,  we  understand^ 
have  'been  sold  in  two  years.  We  should  rejoice  in  this,  had  not  the 
author  occasionally  mixed  some  false  morality,  and  rather  piquant; 
allusions  in  her  dialogue.  We  cannot  much  admire  wit  so  alloyed,  and 
would  as  soon  hear  lectures  on  chastity  from  the  Pagets,  as  defences  of 
rel  igion  firom  the  admirers  and  advocates  of  ^' La  BeUe  A.ssemblee." 
The  modern  traders  in  religion,  however,  £nd  their  account  in  this, 
and  sometimes  discover  considerable  address  in  veiling  the  most  lus- 
cious sentiments  with  the  expressions  of  piety,  and  a  pretended  respect 
for,  and  defence  of, ;  the  principles  of  Christianity.  True  religioQ 
accepts  of  no  such  advocates,  nor  shall  we  ever^deera  them  real 
friends  to  the  pure  morality  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  faith,  who 
thus  blend  it  with  the  levities  or  "  vagaries  of  human  life." 
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THE  DUTCH  COMMISSIONERS. 

It  has  often  fiiUen  to  our  ^t,  arid  to  that  of  our  predecessors,  tm 
stem  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  and  to  divert  the  course  of 
popular  censure,  from  the  progress  of  its  aberrations  into  its  direct- 
and  proper  channel.  From  the  case  of  the  curate  of  Blagdon,  to  that 
of  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  we  have  convinced  our  readers  that  we 
are  not  to  be  allured  by  undue,  influence,  nor  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
dread  of  public  odium,  so  as  to  prevent  us  from  standing  forth,  inany, 
and  in  every  instance,  as  the  fearless  champions  of  truth,  and  the 
undaunted  and  unseduced  advocates  of  justice'.  Of  all  the  cases  of 
the  description  to  whi^h  we  allude,  not  one  has  fallen  under  our 
cognizance  more  extraor<!tinary,  in  all  its  parts,  than  the  attack  on'thtf 
persons  appointed,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  to  dispose  of  certaift 
property,  under  different  circumstances,  taken  from  our  former  allies^ 
the  Dutch.— We  ha4  intended  to  enter  at  length  upon  the  investiga- 
^tionimd difcusnon  of  this  important  sut^ect ;  but^  for  reasons  satia* 
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Uetcfj  to  oiinelvet>  at  leasts  we  ooosider  it  eipedienl^^  i^^arve^  our 
opinion  on  the  question  for  a  future  day  ;  when^  should  circum- 
stances exist  to  call  for  its  publication^  it  shall  be  fiiirly  and  fullf 
discussed.  Common  justice>  however^  requires  that  we  should, 
even  in  this  stage  of  the  business^  make  one  or  two  observations  on 
the  question.  And^  firsts  it  behoves  us  to  contradict^  in  the  most 
fonnai  and  solemn  manner,  ^n  assertion  which  has  been  publicly  and 
confidently  made,  that  one  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  John  Bowles, 
is  connected  with  this  review.  This  is  an  old  assertion,  newly 
repeated,  and  so  long  as  it  could  only  expose  the  gentleman  to  whom. 
it  refers,  to  the  malice  and  odium  of  those  whose  principles,  and  whose 
conduct,  he,  we  coilcludedy  must,  in  common  with  all  the  well-disposed 
part  of  t]ie  conununity,  despise  -,  we  did  not  think  it  worth  our  while 
to  trouble  onr  readers  with  a  single  remark  on  the  subject.  But  now, 
that  it  is  made  th^  pretext  for  loading  him  with  additional  abuse,  and 
im  laying  on  his  shoulders  a  weight  of  calumny,  such  as  the  com* 
bined  skill  of  public  orators  and  public  writers  can  alone  supply,  it 
would  be  equally  cowardly  and  unjust,  to  suffer  our  readers  to  labour 
any  longer  under  such  a  deception. — We,  therefore,  most  solemnly 
declare,  that  Mr.  Bowles  neither  is,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  has 
been,  either  a  writer  of,  a  conductor  of,  or  a  proprietor  of,  the 
AvTiJACOBiN  Review  5  and  that  he  has  not,  and,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowle^Jge  and  belief,  never  had  the  smallest  influence  or  controul 
over,  or  connection  with,  this  work.  Our  readers,  we  know,  will 
give  ua  credit  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion  j  and,  as  t*  the  Jacobins^ 
we  care  as  little  for  what  they  believe,  as  for  what  they  profess.  With 
them  we  have  loog  declared  open  war ;  we  have  drawn  our  sword, 
and  thrown  nwaj  the  scabbard ;  and  we  are  not  fools  enough  to  expect 
jusiice,  nor  cowaids  enough  to  accept  percy,  from  them. — ^We  should 
not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to.  say  more  on  this  point,  had  not  a 
paper,  which,  being  the  property  of  booksellers,  the  public  may  be 
disposed  to  believe  is  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  Literature, 
and  acquainted  with  all  t;he  arcana  of  the  press,  affected  to  give  the 
pames  of  three  gentlemen,  as  the  conductors  of  this  work.  One  of 
tbese^gentlemen  is  Mr.  John  Bowles.  But  not  only  is  the  writer  of 
the  article  alluded  to  incorrqct  in  his  assertion,  as  it  respects  Mr, 
Sowles,  bnt  also  as  it  respects  the  other  two  gentlemen,  whose  nam^i) 


:0- 


veie  iDtTDddd^  in  it.-«*H<ppf >  tidy  ptraacl,  is  yf^  thQUB  Im,  tf  ttiMt 
mdigaides,  ve  mstiil 'taopn^ud^  and^  wie  hop*,  IM  bdoeM,  t#- 
vabmit  ta  plaj  the  port  of  tlie  jadccbw  ill  tbe  faMB.-^Wd,  thefi, 
jpoMtitdy  decbre>  diat  the  wliole  of  that  assertidR  is  Void  of  Ibttidt* 
tioo  ',  that  neither  of  the  gentlen^  meotiODed  is  eoDdiictor  (Mf  IhBi 
work  ^  afid  diat  the  name  of  it^  eoadoctor  has  not,  wai  MA  9ti,  tf 
wc  tan  prerenl  it,  et er  appear  m  priat.  ^  For,  sttange  aft  k  Wjj^ 
appear  to  Richard  Cumberland,  Eftq«  and  fats  leariied  txmfytt&n,  ta 
meB  as  to  Docior  and  Aftt/^r  Aikin ;  we  aite  not  iof  opibiM  tfiaft' 
criticism  can  derive  any  addition^  valae  from  the  naske  tf  thecijUej.' 
knrever  respectable  that  may  be.  And,  if  we  kn«#  a^  tMni^  tof 
Ittimaa  nature,  the  cause  of  truth;  Hbtwithstand^g  tte  so^istrjK 
which,  we  are  aveare,  may  be  opposed  to  oar  posltiaD,  is  tiiofe  fikeTf 
ID  be  injured  than  served,  by  thepoUicatioQ  of  nanies,  lo  M  iiaftjofadf 
ao  ever}'  article  in  a  review.  To  say  the  tmtb,  we  are  astobtibikl  -  tIMf 
sndi^s  preposterous  notion  sbookl  ever  have  entered  the  head  df. inch  % 
tet^  in  literature  as  Mr.  Cumberland  -,  ^ttb  sodi  fiotby  tnritea^ 
indeed,  as  the  laborious  Dr..  Aikin,  and  the  ingenious  gmttcliiin  Ui 
sasi,  it  is  natural  enough  tliat  vanity  ahouM  blbid  their  jodjg^est,'  AV 
leidtliemasb-ay. 

But,  to  retum  fVem  this  tlSgressFon,  to  thecaae  efthe  DntA  €baa^ 
masioneii ;  we  shall  briefly  state  that  il^dtfauig  eonld  ^sMS  *c^ 
ai^obiihment,  (after  perusing  the  evidenoe  before  the  Comntitiee)  at 
l^ing;  Mr.  Henry  iThomton's  mcrtitu,  Btr.'  Barrister  Drd^*s  ebinment;; 
txyi  the  resolution  of  t'he  House  upon  it !  Let  not  ttt.  TfaoiM6B  hi 
surpriaedat  tfaiddeclaratiitm;  when  ^  assure  him,  that  fronfiklM 
evidlence,  and  to  that  ilone  We  lodb,  We  draw  a  t<^aBy  anS^eof 
deduction  from  that  which  the  Committete  hi»  draWn.-i^W^  thferS 
ibd  that  the  Commissioners  hM  acted  as  pi^ie  ai^ii,  iM,  hs  ^ifi^ 
^nts,  Were  fairly  entitled  to  the  whbfe  of  th^  reikihrl^atiba  "WbSS 
thejclalmed ;  that  aHfaough  the  CommFtfiee  lo'ight^  withoat  aiiy  irnpiF^ 
tatlon  on  (heir  unders'tandfn'g,  conceive'that  tli^  Coimniiiiotiers  #erd 
^ot  entitled  so  to  act,  and,  consequently,  not  so  fb  dabn,  (ttiaogh  ta 
vis  the  fact  is  as  clear  as  any  tfaitig  of  the  kfAd  can  b^  stiB  it  iM«  il 
question  o^  doubtful  right,  which  m\iht cdU  fOr  legal  iirveaii|;ad^,i(iMi 
legal  deciffipn  >  but  Wtict  could  not,  ^thoot  a  VbbAimk  of  rtUM  AA 
of  principles,  which  ouglkt  ever  tb  be  bekL  sacied*  Meodme  tlieid%d  Sl 
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a  jUbikiat  <leci&ioo>  in  a  popular  assembly : — ihat,  e\'en  if  the  Com- 
nussionen  were  m>/ entitled  to  be  ^nsidered  as  Prize  Agents>  the/ 
remained  as  Parliamentary  Commissioners^  and  should,  of  course, 
be  paid  as  such  Commissioners  are  usoaUy  paid  j-^tbat,  upon  calcu- 
lating the  sum  received  and  claimed  by  the  Commissioners,  amounting^ 
in  the  whole  to  84,000/.  after  deducting  theexpence  of  the  establish- 
ments, (and  the  expences  of  all  parliamentary  committees  are  patd  l^y 
the  public)  we  find  that,  dividing  it  hj  fourteen,  (the  nnmber  of  jearr 
for  which  the  commission  has  already  lasted)  and  the  produ9e  by 
Jive,  (the  nug^ber  of  Commissioners)  it  would  leave  to  each  Com- 
missioner a  salary  of  1200/.  a  year ;  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  Par- 
liamentary Commissioners  have  frequently  1500/.  a  year  ^  and,  be  it 
remarked,  tliat  the  Dutch  Commission  is  not  yet  closed,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be,    as  we  understand^  for  some  time )    and  no  farther 
vemunevatipn  is  claimed  or   expected }  —  andj  farther,  that,  upon 
looking    into    the    Apt    of    Parliament,   which    we   have   taken 
the    trouble   to    do,   the  .Commissioners,   according  to  the  true 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  Act,  were  only  called  upon-  to  fay  such 
balances  into  the  bank  as  ^booki  remain  in  their  hands,  after  all  the 
expences,  and  demands^  to  which  they  were  liable,  were  dischaig^ } 
that,  when  it  appears  that  400  law  suits  were  maintained  by  these 
Commissioners,  those  demands  and ,  those  expences  roust,  of  neqes- 
uty,  have  been  very  large  3  and,  that  as  they  must  have  been  per- 
sonally reftponsibie  for  the  expences  of  suits  instituted  by  themselves,  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly,  and  of  imprudence,  not  to  keep, 
in  their  hands,  a  sufficient  sum  to  discharge  them  ^ — that,  for  these 
and  other  reasons^  too  tedious  now  to  enumerate,  we  should  have  cut 
eff  oor  hands  sooner  than  have  penned,  and  cut  out  our  tongues,' 
sooner  than  have .  proposed,  such  a  resolution  as  that.which  was  sub^ 
mitted  to  the  Ho^^^e  3— a  resolution  which  went  to  destroy  the  repu^ 
tatioo  of  five,  nienpf  hitherto  unimpeached  cliaracter>  and  to  whom 
it  is  no  compliment  to  say,  that   they  were  as  honourable,  and  as 
pore,  .as  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  or  TjAf,  Bar/ister  Orde.    That  resolu^ 
tksn^  however,  being  founded  on  a  gross  fallacy,   or  an  imputed 
bleach  of  law,  which,  in  our  opinion,  had  not  been  committed,  must 
of  oeo^sity,  when  the  subject  comes  to  be  properly  understood,  fall 
to  the  ground. 

No,  131.  F(J^  $3.  Maj,  1809.  G 
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We  have  peither  time  nor  room  to  conuneot  on  the  speeches  whidi 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  we  altributed  (falsely  we  hope) 
to  two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  only  on  such 
printed  speeches,  which  t>ecome  pamphlets  when  committed  to  the 
press,  and  public  property, .  as  it  were,  that  we  presume  to  comment. 
In  one  of  these  speeches,  the  transactions  which  formed  the  subject 
of  the  report,  was  termed  a  robbery,  .and  five  men,  such  as  we  have 
stated,  were  thus  publicly  accused  (if  the  report  be  correct)  as 
thieves ;  for  it  does  not  require  the  knowledge  of  a  barrister  to  know, 
that  a  man  who  commits  robbery  is  a  thief.  Now,  we  will  appeal  to 
every  honest  man  in  the  kingdom ;  to  every  one  who  values  a  repu- 
tation as  a  jewel  of  inestimable  value ;  to  all  in  whose  bosoms  one 
feeling  of  honour,  in  whose  minds  one  principle  of  justice,  residesj<^- 
whether  such  language,  on  such  a  subject,  b  to  be  tolerated  any 
where  f  We  must  believe  the  report  in  the  public  prints  to  be  false 
and  libellous  3  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  to  the  writer  of  such  report 
that  we  apply  our  remark,  that  if  he,  or  any  man  breathing,  had 
dared  to  sufier  his  licentious  tongue  to  utter  such  a  sentence,  we 
should  have  taken  care  to  use,  by  way  of  answering  it,  a  very  diffe- 
lent  'Weapon  from  a  pen.  It  must  be  a  false  imputation ;  no  man, 
who  had  a  gentlemanly  character  to  support^  could  act  a  part  so  base, 
so  cowardly,  as  to  attack,  in  so  gross  a  manner,  men  who  were  not 
present  to  defend  themselves.  Had  such  language,  unheeded,  (of 
i^hich  we  had  rather  be  the  oljecis  than  the  authors)  been  really  em- 
ployed in  the  House,  we  should  not  have  scrupled  to  deny  even  the 
right  to  use  it.  Freedom  of  debate  and  licentious  calumny  have 
nothing  in  conamon  with  each  other ;  indeed,  licentiousness  <^  all 
kind  is  hostile  to,  and  frequently  destructive  of,  freedom.  But  what 
has  most  unequivocally  betrayed  the  spirit  which  has  marked  this 
transaction,  is  the  selection  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  public  obloquy,  to  be  the  fo/e  object  of  public 
calumny.  That  Mr.  John  Bowles  ha^  given  mortal  offence 
to  Mr.  Whitbread,  by  the  exposure  of  his  pretty  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation,  we  were  fully  aware  j  but  we 
really  thought  better  of  this  Molasses-  Whig,  Jthan  to  believe  that 
be  would  ever  render  his  parliamentary  duty  subservient  to  his  pri- 
vate feelings.    We  gave  him  credit,  liowever,  for  more  public  apirk 
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than  we  find  he  possessed.    We  make  the  omendt  honorable,  and 

promise  to  appreciate  his  merits  better  in  future.    Meantime  we 

resign  him,  for  the  present,  to  the  gentle  cnstigation  of  one  of  hb 

parliamenuiy.  opponents,  who  has  been  more  charitabie  to  him  than 

we  feel  disposed  to  be. 

CCopy.J 
' ''  Mb.  SpBAKEk, 

"  I  am  aware^  Sir,  that  I  am  about  to  volunteer 
Upon  a  most  arduous  service,  for  I  really  rise  with  the  view  of  ofier- 
ing  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  that  arch-antijacobin,  Mr.  John  Bowles* 
in  so  doing,  it  is  right  I  should  premise,  that  I  can  be  influenced  by 
no  considerations  of  a  personal  nature,  for  my  acquaintance  with  Mr^ 
B.  is  so  slight,  that  I  never  was  in  his  house,  nor  he  in  mine ::  but  I 
am  influenced  by  those  feelings,  of  which  every  man  of  a  liberal 
mind  must  partake,  when  he  hears  such  outrageous  abuse  laTished  on 
^  person  who  is  not  present  to  defend  himself.    This  abuse  has  oome 
with  the  worst  grace  imaginable  from  the  hou.  gent.  wKo  has  most 
induiged  in  it;  for  if  party  zeal  and  party  spirit  be  a  sin,  he  m^  well 
exclaim  with  FalstafT,  '  Lord  help  the  wicked!*    The  hoo.gent.  kept 
his  temper  perfectly  well,  till  he  touched  upon  the  thirty  pamphlets 
which  he  attributes  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  B.  But  at  the  mention  of  these 
.  pamphlets,  ail  his  wrath  was  awakened  \  and  I  am,  therefore,  ju8ti<» 
fled  in  presuming,  that  he  means  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  Pamphleteer 
upon  (he  head  of  the  Dutch  Commissioner.    I  maintain^  Sir,  that 
Mr.  B.  has  as  much  right  to  publish  his  sentiments  on  any  political 
topics,  or  on  the  public    conduct  of  any  public  men,  as  the  hon. 
gent,  himself.    If  the  hon.  gent,  disapproved  the  sentiments  contained 
in  those  pamphlets,  he  was  at  liberty  to  answer  them.    Nay>  for 
what  I  know,  he  may  have  answered  them,  for  he  also  is  a  pamph- 
leteer y  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  asperity  in 
which  he  has  indulged  against  Mr.  B.  for  two  o^  a  trade,  they  say, 
can  never  agree.    Wits  are  game  cocks  to  one  another  3*  and  the  hon. 
gent,  has  really  crowed  most  outrageously  loud,  considering  that  his 
antagonist  was  not  with'm  hearing. 

"  He  accuses  Mr.  B.  of  having  invaded  the  silent  retreats  of  the  dead,^ 
rn  his  reflections  upon  the  character  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  I 
am  no  friend.  Sir,  to  reflection*),  either  upon  th^  dead  oc  the  absent. 
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hm  I  aam  dbseive  to  t^  Hooourable  Gen(tetttto>  tb^t  he  was,  at 
tlie  flBine  laomeiit,  cotntnittiog  that  vefy  (Mt  of  i^hidi  he  accmed 
Mr.  B.    He  coo  iDvaded  the  silent  retreats  of  the  dead  ^  and  cahun- 
SHaled  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  vbea  he  charged  htm  with  having 
appoiated  Mr.  B.  one  of  the  Dutch  Commissiouers,  as  a  reward  for 
bis  having  written  these  thirty  political  pamphlets.    No  gros<!er  ana- 
chronism.  Sir,  was  ever  committed,  by  a  man  who  suffers  his  resent- 
nftent  to  get  the  better  of  his  reflection  ;  for  a  comparison  of  dates 
%rilL  immediately  shew,  that  Mr.  B.*s  appointment  took  place  yeart 
before  any  of  the  pamphlets,  to  which  he  has  alluded,  were  written. 
I  have  heard.  Sir,  ^qid  that  from  authority  on  which  I  can  rely,  that 
Bfr.  B.  was  ifirst  ihtroduc^edto  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  consequence 
of  the  appearance  of  *an  an6bymous  answer  to  Mr.  Tom  Paine*s'*. 
Ageof  Beason  .  This  workattf^cted Mr.  Pitt's  attention,  and  led  him 
to  inquire  the  nan!ie  of  the 'Autbbr :  be  then  sent  for  Mr.  B.  and  told 
htm  that  he  should  be  happy  to  Irferve  brm,  ^<henever  a  £t  opporlunltf 
•  offered,  in  considcratfou  of  the'esset)tia(  ^t\'ice  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  cause,  both  of  religi6n  and  goveritoent,  by  that  poblica- 
tidn.    I  akn'  perstiaded.  Sir,  thdt  6very  geiitteman  who  hears  me,  will 
think,  that,  to  provide  an  antidote  for  the'  poison  contained  in  th6 
•*  Age  of  Reason,"  \lfsA  a  nfierirorious  office  j  and  I  mention  thic 
anecdote  to  the  honour  both  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Bowles.    An  attack 
of'  a  different  kind  has'bee'n  knade  upon  Mr.  B.  by  the  Right  Honbiir- 
jtole  Gentleman,  /(Mr.  Pot)s6nby)  who  has  just  sat  dovCrn.    He  has 
peHbniieid  ttte  task  of  a  Reviewer,  and  entertained  the  House  with 
a  yfhj  ihgenious  critique  on  various  passages,  from  one  of  Mr.  B.^s 
liamj^ets.     From  this  specimen.  Sir,  labould  not  be  surprised  to 
see  a  new  Revi«hv  stirt  up,  ahd  the  PariiaroenlaVy  Review  m«y,  per- 
haps, rival  eVen  the  EdJfibof^h  Review  5  bnt>  in  that  case,  I  fear 
lAfe  shoiild  have  flf  schism  simong  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  nde,  and 
tliat  the  Hduse.  might  be  split  into  more  parties  than  it  is-  already 
divided  into* 

"  Disnnissing  Mr.  B.*1n  his  liierary  character,  I  shall  now  say  some- 
thing of  him  as  a  Dutch  Conunissioner.  It  appears,  by  the  report  of 
the  Comririttee,  that  upwards  of  four  hundred  claims  were  referred 

•  ■ f 

♦  fiRf  Protest  to  his  Rights  of  Man. 


•  ^-  •       "  •*■ 

to  the  d^iop  of  those  ComiDissIooei:!.    Several  of  thff^  clain^^ 

were  uoder  my  loapagement^  as  ^gpent  for  vafioos  corresspoodeats  of 

jn'ioe  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  my  negiHiatioDs  respecting 

thes}^  weee  princip^lj  carrW  oa  with  Mr.  B*  who,  as  a  professiopftl 

warn,  bad  the  direcljou  of  that  department.    FroQi  the  ol»seryation3 

vhich  I  had  tbeo  an  opportunity  of  ma}s:ing  on  the  conduct  of  Mn*. 

B.  I  can  bear  witness  to  tlie  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  roauaged 

that  part  of  the  concern;  aod/a»  persuaded  tkat,  ly  his  initfiUi' 

gaik,  atjtentifin,  oM  UgQid&wriminaAfn%  an  v{finiU  tmmher  t^ JiUffb" 

g9ii(ms  were  rendered  unnecessary^    imp   iMfoy   kxfbncb    SAVSi>» 

JpOTB    TO    TUB  PARTLB8     ^OSC%V^yX%J>,    and  to   TUa   PUBLIC         Hb 

pro&ssioi^  eiMBrtion  continued  to  be  necessary  ioog  after  aU  the  iper- 
oantile  e^ertioos  of  die  Comipissiooers  were  at  an  end^  in  cooseqasnce 
of  the  law-suit  with  thi^  uQilt^f  W^tto,  whick  was  oply  decided  last 
year.  Jf,  therefone^  particular  coi^idexalioo  be  due  to  any  op^  of 
Jlbeae  Coimcnissioners  more  than,  to  another^  ti^at  cGmsideiatiou  is  due 
to  the  aerrices  of  Mr.  3* 

"  With  xespect  to  the  gfnewJ  qojuduct  of  the  Conpn>i?.Honfra,  as  a 
%!0dy  of  tnen,  ]  think  it  cajpnot  be  wholly  j.astlficj  y  and  my  seni- 
mjonts  Of  Qu  k>  accord  very  much  with  those  oi  the  Comouttee,  whose 
'  xepprtis  now  before  the  House.  The  accounta,  however^  have  'n9t 
yet  been  fully  ei^apained  \  nor  is  the  case  ^lUy  beibve  us^  I  think^ 
Aher«fiMQe,  that  the  whole  «fta.t4er  ^uglit  to  be  referred  to^he  auditors  ef 
public  accounts,  in  order  tha|t  the  in? fstig^tion  may  be  completed, 
before  we  undertake  te  prononnce  our  judgment.  The  object  of 
theinterferenceof  Parliament,  ought  to  be  practical  good;  which 
will  not  be  promoted  by  voting  theoretical  propositions^  containing 
reflections  upon  govjsrnment  in  general,  such  as  form  the  basis  of  the 
faaokitions  now  proposed. '  I  therefore  concur  in  the  areendnieiift 
moved  hj  (be  ChanceQor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  shall  vote  for  the 
preyious  question." 

11)16  speech,  wbicji  we  have  entrdlpted  ^kxh  a  daily  piper,  vma 
4^ivered  by  Mr.  Marr}'at,  who,  we  understand,  is  one  ef  tike  rhembers 
ibr  Horsham,  an  eminent  and  most  respectable  merchant  ia  the  city^ 
Aid  ag«nt  for  Tvioidad-  His  testimony,  on  sUch  a  auh^ect,  h  wordi  a 
thousand  of  oor  doundb.  We  diannot,  however,  dismbs  the  subject 
witfmut  remafkjn^  (hat  it  is  perfectly  ciear,  iroalttds  statetQpitt,.^t 
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if  blame  atttcfaed  any  where^  itwastess  to  Mr.  Bowles,  than  to  the; 
other  CommissaoBere  >  for  iiis  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  legal 
proceedings  of  the  Commission ;  while  all  the  mercantile  part  of 
the  transactions^  was  left  to  the  other  Commissioners,  all  of  whom 
appear  to  be  mercantile  men  -,  and  the  question  of  prize  agency,  with 
the  proper  remuneration  for  the  same,  was  purely  a  mercantile  ques- 
tion.— Never,  then,  was  such  scandalous  injustice  pr^ctidCd  as  that 
which  Mr.  John  Bowles  seems  to  have  experienced.  He  has  "been 
attacked^  however,  under  false  colours ;  for  while  the  blows  pro- 
fessed to  be  aimed  at  the  Dutch  Commissioner,  they  were  evidently 
levelled  at' the  loyal  and  intelligent  ou/Aor.^We  must  here  end,  or  at 
least,  suspend,  our  reflexions.  If  we  have  exposed  a  single  falsehood  ; 
if  we  have  corrected, a  single  failing ;  if  we  have  removed  a  single 
misapprehension  $  we  have  done  some  service  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  our  time  has  not  been  mis-spent.  We  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  question  ;  nor,  indeed,  without 
farther  Information  and  inquiry,  do  we  feel  ourselves  sufficiently 
qualified  for  the  task.  Besides,  we  are  deterred  from  pursuing  the 
subject  farther,  as  we  leara  from  Mr.  Perceval's  speech,  that  it  is  still 
pending  before  a  competent  jurisdiction.  We  may  possibly,  however, 
have  occasion  to  return  to  it  again,  and  whatever  popular  odium  may 
attach  to  our  efforts,  we  will  not  shrink  from  the  discussion. 

MISCELLANIES. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

For  the  Antijacohin  Brvieuf.  . 
Mr.  Edi4or, 
I  CANNOT  but  thfnk,  however  culpable  may  have  been  (he 
conduct  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  (and  who  shall  attempt  to  screen 
him  from  blame  ?)  that  the  demeanor  of  many  of  our  coimtry  gentle- 
men has  a  strong  tendency  to  revive  (be  spirit  of  Jacobinism  and  dis- 
loyalty, which  had  well  nigh  fallen  asleep ;  and  that  this  tendency  is 
perceived  by  a  great  number  of  our  reputed  patriots,  and  is  the  subject 
of  secret  triumph.  .  I  have,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  especially  among 
the  farmers,  observed  an  air  of  exultation,  on  the  pfsesent  aspect  of 
affairs  :  and,  the  other  day,  wlien  the  prebability  of  a  county  meet- 
ing, on  the  business  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was  discussed,  the  .counte* 
lanccsofa  large  agricultural  meeting  were  lighted  up  from  the  flame 
of  liberty  once  niore  dt  inning  to  visit  our  Jand.  5  or,  to  speak  more 
.-arrectly,  of  licentiousness  arWrng  again  from  the  night  of  horror  int* 
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which  she  had  been  plunged,  and  with  the  torch  <ir  sedirioo  I'eady  to 
aet  fire  to  kingdoita.  In  the  auembly  to  which  I  allode,  (and  Riao3r 
are  there  of  the  same  description,  at  this  moment,  in  England)  I  saw 
not  the  least  symptom  of  indignation  at  the  vices  of  the  Duke.  I 
heard  not  a  syllable  on  the  subject  of  an  adalterous  connection,  but 
as  it  was  necessarily  involved  in  political  or  revdntionary  questions. 
Andj  in  short,  considering  maturely  the  characters  of  all  who  are 
now  eager  in  their  requisitions  to  the  Sheriffs  of  counties,  to  call  meet- 
ings for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  so  much  complained  of,  I 
hesitate  not  to  declare,  that  I  think  them  all  either  weak  or  wicked  \ 
and  that,  in  most  cases,  I  have  discovered  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of 
mental  imbecility  and  depravity  of  heart. 

Your's  ever, 
Eteter,  April  21,  I8O9.  ^    AMICUS  PATRl^. 


Proposed  Interpretation  of  a  Passage  in  Genesis  in.  I6, 

To  the  Editor  <f  the  AntpacoHn  Review, 
Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  submit,  to  the  consideration  of  Biblical  Students, 
the  following  remarks,  through  the  medium  of  your  Miscellapy, 
and  should  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  opinion  of  any  of  your 
Correspondents  on  the  interpretation  here  proppsed. 

In  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Eve,  in  consequence  of  her  beguil- 
ing Adam,  (Genesis  iii.  16.)  tlie  Almighty  declareif,  "  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow,  and  thy  concepi'umy  The  latter  part  of  this 
sentence  has  generally  been  considered  as  only  an  enlargement  of  the 
^rmer,  and  intended  to  express  more  strongly  the  languor  and  pain 
incident  to  women  during  the  period  of  gestation.  The  word  in  the 
Hebrew  is  p*in  which  is  rendered  in  our  translation  as  above 
''  conception."  This,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  evidently 
the  import  of  the  word  :  but  the  question  is,  in  what  sense  is  it  to  be 
understood  ?  In  the  Septuagint  translation  the  passage  is  inierpreted, 
"  W^n&uw9,  rUafivM  tok  Xwof-^oi;,  tuu  to»  <rri»«7juter  (ow,".  plainly 
according  with  the  presumed  signification  as  already  specified.  Cas- 
talio  renders  it  in  the  same  sense,  '*  Ego  te  multis  doloribus,  (Brum* 
nisque  afficiam."  In  other  translations  we  find  it  merely  rendered 
literally  3  as,  ''dolorem  tuum,  et  conceptunk  tuum  cuniulatis^md 
multiplicabo,*'  &c.  How  then  is  this  "  conceptus**  to  be  explained  ? 
It  is  stated  in  Leigh*s  Critica  Sacra,  '*  \^'  "H  upn  tarn  conceptuni, 
quam  uteri gestationem  significat,  hoc  est,  angustiam  quam  exptritur 
mulier  a  conceptu  usque  in  pjrtum  :**  or»  *'  This  word  is  used  Uw  ihe 
whole  space,  that  the  child  is  in  the  mother's  body  until  the  birth, 
and  comprehends  her  faintness,  loathing  of  meat,  aches,**  &c  Histiop' 
Hall  (in  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Hard  Texts)  speaks  to  the  >..me 
effect,  "  I  will  greatly  increase  those  sorrows  which  ^^re  pro{)er  to  xhy- 
aex ;  and  those  especially  which  shall  follow  upon  tliy  coqceptton/* 
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Notwithstanding  these  authorities,  I  presume  to  hazard  a  oonjec« 
tsxjf,  thflt  ^i)[iewh9t  iDQr<$  Ujim.  Jiuiye  hoen  here  inteoided  than  What 
thesQ  int^'preitatiQiV  convey.  "  Avir«K  i^^  (rriyx^w  ;"  "  dulariba'» 
^ru(nQisqqe/*  aj^pear  ti^p  poqnh  like  tautology ;  especiaUy  when  it 
imi;i)^ftoeiy/girow8«  ''la  9Qrro>Y  thqii  lihaJt  brhig  £orth  children/' 
W(hicb  wUl  then  hfs  a  m§re  t^e^ition  of  the  former  Msntence.  Let  us 
th§p  en4eav9i:^.to  a»g«naln  in  vh^t  other  aeuse  the  vorda  can  bo 
^ipployed,  . 

God  created  .qiap  for  the  enjoyment  of  peif^t  hat^piness .  With 
this  intej^it  ^*e  wgs.  placed  in  Uie  gv4£n  of  Eden.  In  this  blessed 
retreat  the  lAJunctton  wtifi  given,  <*  b^~  iruitftil  and  aiultipiy  ;"  and  a 
.^ai/i  of  joyoHs  consequences  was  to  be  the  result.  The.  race  i^roduoed 
from  the  highly-favoured  pair  was  to  "  replenish  the  earth*  alid  nub* 
due  it/*  and  poB^ibly  might  haV9  been  permitted  to  taste  of  the  tree  of 
life^-  and '  live  for  ever,  Tlfis  blessing,  iiowever^  was  forA^ited,  and 
anew  scene  of  things  took  ^lace  at  man's  fall.  Then  we  hear 
sorrow  fii-st  mentioned  ;  then  pain  is  to  be  first  endured  >  and  here 
the  sentence  is  pronouncetJ^  '*  iq  sQcrpw  shalt  thou  hriij^  forth  chil- 
dren.** Had  they  obeyed  the  voice  of  God,  the  same  almighty  power 
which  created  our  first  parents  in  perfect  strength,  and  fiillness  of 
stature,  could  either  have  mjtigat^  these  pangs  of  child-birth,  or 
rendered  them  altogether  unknown.  '*  Nam  si  legi  diyinae  (says 
jSrotiuS)  6bsecu^a  esset,  arbior  vitie  fabillbrdt  ei  f^iss^t  partus,  qdam 
uilaaristo  fochia."  But  this  wan  not  the  case,  at^d  the  fatal  doom  of 
sorrow  was  to  be  borne.  And,  indeed,  so  pecuKariy  l^s  ^his  sentence , 
been  inflicted,  that  it  is  said  no  dreatUres  sufteif  so  ndiuch  during 
travail  as  the  woman.'  Oth^c^r  creatures,  jt  has  b^n  rernafked,  are 
^^und  to  be  in  more  perfect  heaUh,  dnd  strength,  abd  vigour,  than 
belbi^e.  **  NqOb  inter  omnia  fd^mHiini  sex^s  animantia,  iba^im^  in 
partii  vexatur  mulier,**  says  GrotiUs.  So  d<*ep  an  impression  has  this 
lua^e  upon  the  general  feeling,  that  we  fjnd  lieathen  poets,  iWJrIe» 
th!an  the  sacreii  writers,  describe  the  acoteness  of  pkin  by  '*  J^i^eda-. 
ytw«i'x»»<r,''  as  in  Homer  5  and  '^  Ae  psrtigs  of  a  wonian  in  travail,"  as  in 
the  Bible. 

Rut  the  divine  Judgments  are  ever  tempered  with  mercy  f  aAd 
mercy  app^rs  conspicuous  in  the  sentence  inflicted  on  the  human 
race.  The  very  punishment  which  God  ordains  is  rende^e^  beneAcial 
to  man.  Thus  "  the  seed  6f  the  woman  ieito  bruise  the  head  a(  tlie 
serpent,"  to  do  away  the  effects  of  **  his  bruising  the  b^"  of  the 
deliverer.  The  '*  groupd  iscursM'*  fbf  m^in^siteke;  but  labour  iS 
made  beneficial  to  mim  for  its  renovation.  So  when  GoA  speaks  "  t 
will  multiply  thy  su-row/*  to  soften  i fie  sentence  Ue  adds,  "  ind  thy 
conception,'*  Thy  sorrows  hbali  ba  J)e(iuent  y  thy  concepti<yin  J  will 
widiipfy  also  ;  from  ihee  a  world  of  Creatures  is  to  spring  -,  all  ns^iona 
are  to  be  formed  "  of  one  blood  ;"  andJl  by  thee  that  world  has  loirt 
ifi  purity,  so.  through  thee,  shall  proceed  the  noeans  of  Its  restoratfi>rt. 
Thus  the  expression,  "  conception ,^'  does  not  mean  an  intteasf  of  pain 
Ofid  suj/iring,  such  is  represented  \>f  •"  ^wae^xti,'^  sfcrumriaa,  aa 
above,  but  tin  increase  of  joy  to  alleviate  that  soHoUf ;  as  bur  Sa^idtir 
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•ajs,  **  a  woman,  when  she  is  in  travail,  hath  sorrow  because  her 
Hoar  is  come ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  is*  delivered  of  the  child,  she 
ren^embereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the 
world?' 

Somewhat  of  this  kind  is  the  commentary  on  this  place  in  the 
Geneva  Bible.  "  Th^  Lord  comforteth  jidam  by  the  promise  qf  thje 
bhssed  seed ;  and  also  punisheth  the  txxly  tor  the  sin  the  soul  should 
have  .been  punished  for,  that  the  spirit  having  conceived  hope  ofj'or^ 
giveness  might  Uve  throush  faith**  Certain  it  is,  that  the  *'  multiply- 
iog  of  conception,"  in  the  woman,  'was  ever  esteemed  a  cause  of  jo/  : 
"  I  have  gorten  a  man  from  the  Lord,"  was  the  grateful  ex4)r^ssion  of 
Eve  :  and  we  perceive,  throughout  Holy  Writ,  a  numerous  posterity 
uniformly  pronounced  as  a  blessing,  whilst  barrenness  is  held  up  as  a 
mark  of  reproach.  "  Write  this  man  childless,"  is  the  severe  denun- 
ciation of  the  Lord  agafnst  Jeconiah,  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  the  words  as  pronounced 
by  the  Almighty  to  our  tirst  parent,  were  intended  as  a  curse,  mitigated 
hf  the  hope  of  a  distant  blessing,  '*  1  will  multiply  thy  sorrow,"  but, 
although  these  sorrows  shall  be  increased,  through  **  multiplying  thy 
conception,^*  I  shaU  increase  thy  joy.  Like  our  Saviour  passing 
"  through  the  grave,  and  gate  oV  di^ath  to  a  joyful  resinrection,"  ihc 
paogs  that  thou  art  doomed  to  bear,  shall  convey  blessings  to  thyself, 
andrto  generations  yet  gnborn.- 

I  ara^  Sir,  your*8, 
AprH  Z6th,  I8O9.  -.  C.  P. 

^tlG^6N,  POLfnpS,  AND  LrXJ:B4TURK 

StH,  To  the  Editor. 

I  StOfE  the  fallowing  Itnes  wiM  not  be  fonftd  inconsistent  with  those 
tood  and  patriotic  prittcipliw,  M^Hch  you  ably  raaintarn.  It  is  a 
eomflaint  pr^aient,  I  believe,  in  a-ll  age,.,  and  among  all  nations. 
apd  G^rtainiy  a  very  common  one  in  Englancf,  that  •'  times  are  bad. 
TW*  dlspos^fOri,  which  produces  swdi* sinister  enquiries.  Is  often  far 
liemoved' from  d^spr)ndency.  I'hat  instinctive  feeling,  which  renders 
men  so  qOicfEosighted  in  Viewtng  or  anticipating  national  calamities, 
serves  to  pr^^vent  them,  and  is,  hi  fact,  a  principle  of  life  and  energy 
in  the  political  constitution. 

Afte^  tl»s  pi*eface,  !  hope  to  be  thought  neither  a  coward  nor  a 
jacobin.  In  ndtking  what  aj)[)ears  to  me  a  degeneracy  of  sjiirit,  that 
faiCf,  10  many  instances,  crept  among  ns,  but  thai  you  and  your 
readers  w9|  give  me  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  see  my  coimtry  at 
tlie  ()inhfl6le  of  prosperity  and  hononr.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  dark 
Bidfe  tify  clloide)  bitt  it  forces  itself  upon  me. 

Religion  andjK>litics  are  tooserioiis  matters  to  treat  in  a  casual  an4 
bast/  letter,    let  let  mealik,  has  not  the  sound,  manly,  rational, 
apostolic  devotion  of  the  reformation,  declined  too  much  to  an  ex- 
si^ii  rf  the  feelmgs  \    Is  it  not,  at  this  present  time,  religious- 
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ness  rather  than  reltgioD  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  practises  it  more 
a  devotee^  than  devout?  Is  he  uot«  in  comparison  with  better 
inodcls,  what  Augustulus  was  to  Augustus,  what  the  Saxon  Kin£t« 
who  took  refuge  in  a  cloister  were  when  contrasted  with  chose  who 
performed  the  active  duties  of  royalty  ?  The  fashion  of  the  times, 
in  which  they  lived,  gave  these  monarchs  the  rank  of  saints  in  the 
calendar  ^  but  they  present  us  with  a  very  inferior  picture  of  human 
nature,  imbecile,  and  superstitious.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  great 
deal  of  sincere  religion  in  our  country  at  the  present  time,  more, 
perhaps,  than  has  U*en  for  many  years  past,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  of  the  most  perfect  quality  :  the  metal  is  of  current  value,  but  not 
sterling. 

In  politics,  we  seem  almost  to  have  lost  the  old  English  courage : 
I  mean  as  far  as  relates  to  the  senate,  for  our  fleets  and  armies  ^re 
formed .  of  the  good  old  materials,  I  imagine  that  the  sentiment  of 
dying  for  your  country,  rather  than  making  a  compromise  of  its 
honour,  or  interest,  would  now  be  thought  extravag^t,  and  roman* 
tic  in  either  house  of  Parliament.  A  wise  politician  is  now  considered 
one,  who  makes  the  best  terms  he  can,  and  the  great  object  in  view 
is,  not  glory,  but  safety.  Yet  these  were  not  the  sentiments  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  nor  were  they  the  sentiment?  of  En- 
glishmen in  better  days.  A  man  of  principle  will  choose  the  path 
in  which  he  thinks  he  ought  to  walie,  and  will  not  turn  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  he  will  presevere,  come  life,  come  death,' 
and  will  fear  nothing  but  the  loss  of  honour,  and  the  dereliction  of 
his '  duty.  The  flexible  policy,  to  which  I  allude,  without  a  determi- 
nate  object  in  view,  was  exactly  that  of  the  declining  Byzantine  court. 
A  very  exalted  spirit  may  be  thought  to  belong  only  to  diivalry 
and  romance ;  yet  we  know  the  effects  of  that  spirit  are  not 
imaginary  but  real.  You  may  call  Alexander,  Caesar  and  -Maho^ 
met,  madmen,  yet  they  changed  the  -  face  of  the  world.  Yoa 
may  say  that  the  spiric  of  freedom,  which  has  so  often  animated 
European  nations  was  a  pnantom,  yet  it  enabled  those  nations  finally 
to  prevail  over  every  obstacle,  it  produced  heroes  and  martyrs,  men 
distinguished  not  by  riches  and  titles,  but  by  actions,  and  ennobled 
by  the  gifts  of  g(xl  himself  I,  for  one,  had  rather  be  numbered 
among  tho  e  who  have  died  in  a  good  cause,  than  with  those  who 
live  in  daily  habits  of  fear  and  disloyal  servitude. 

The  subject  has  hurried  me  from  my-  purpose,  which,  when  I  began 
this  ietter,  was  principally  confined  to  literature.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  profligacy  and  impiety  of  the  times,  of  which  there  are 
too  many  flagrant  instances,  but  have  stated,  for  such  is  the  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  that  the  very  virtues  of  the  times  are  debased  from 
the  purest  examples.  The  standard  of  our  perfection  is,  I  fear,  a  low 
one :  the  praise,  the  merit,  the  end  at  which  we  aspire,  in  our  best 
efforts,  are  not  so  excellent  as  could  be  wished.  The  same  ideas 
sti'ike  me  in  considering  modem  taste  in  literature. 

If  we  wish  to  consuh  the  best  models,  perhaps  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  refer  back  to  Queen  i\nne*s  reign.  Johnson  and  Robertson,  and 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  though  learned  men,  and  iipitators  of  the  best 
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tlassics,  areyet^  perhaps,  too  studied  in  their  style.  TAWr  imitators 
have  deviated  still  more  widely  from,  the  best  examples ;  and  we  now 
have  instances  among  those  who  come  forward  as  guardinns  of  the 
public  taste,*  of  putting  tlie  translations  of  Homer  and  Virgil  on  4 
level  wlrh  the  original  compositions.  I  suppose  such  a  compliment  was 
never  paid  to  Mr.  Pope  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  nmoug  Ills 
contemporaries:  and  that  he  would  have  rejected  it  as  hyperbolical, 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  thought  of  that  orator  of  old,  who,  upon 
receiving  a  burst  c^  immoderate  applause,  whispered  to  a  friend, 
"  what  foolish  thing  have  I  now  said  V 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  last  month,  an  opinion  is  broached, 
in  the  critique  on  Bums*s  works,  that  original  genius  is  cram^^d  and 
restrained  by  the  study  of  ancient  authors.  This  may  be  tree  to  a 
degree :  but  I  think  only  a  genius  of'  an  inferior  kind  would  be  so 
fettered,  and  the  advantage  of  a  correct  and  chastised  taste  would 
amply  compensate  for  any  curtailment  of  such  original  merit.  The 
tree  best  pruned  bears  the  best  fruit.  The  understanding  which  pos- 
sesses strong  native  vigour  will  be  asisisted  and  guided,  without  being 
trammelled,  by  th^  arts  of  education  and  former  examples.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges  that  Homer  made  ample  use  of  what  ma* 
terials  he  found  ready  to  his  purpose :  the  most  sublime  of  modem 
poets  was  the  most  learned.  Shakespeare  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
excellencies  upon  the  knowledge  he  possessed ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  authority  could  have  subdued  his  invention  :  fetters  strong  • 
enough  to  bind  such  a  genius  are  yet  unforged.  Did  Locke,  and 
fiarrow,  and  Bacon,  and  Newton,  despise  and  reject  the  treasures  of 
former  times?  no  diey  made  them  produce  interest  a  hundredfold. 
These  great  men,  according  to  a  known  expression,  mounted  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  predecessors,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  surpass 
their  discoveries.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  by  far  the  safest  and 
soundest  rule  of  criticism  is  to  refer  to  those  work-s  which  have  had 
the  sanction  of  different  generations,  as  the  pure  standards  of  excel- 
lence,  rather  than  for  every  man  to  set  up  the  idol  of  his  own  imagi- 
naticm,  and  to  run  riot  in  his  own  conceptions,  which  are,  perhaps, 
new  only  to  the  uninformed.  Such  a  canon  of  criticism  once  ac- 
knowledged would,  in  my  opinion,  break  down  the  barrier  of  rational 
and  cultivated  taste,  and  let  in  upon  the  literary  world  a  deluge  of 
extravagance  and  folly.  When  we  once  become  averse  to  labor  and 
study^  and  only  aspire  to  the  praise  of  facility,  farewell  to  any  pure 
and  high  efforts  in  any  branch  of  the  arts.  Simplicity  and  good  sense 
must  lay  the  foundation,  or  the  superstructure  will  be  nought  but 
tinsel  and  pageantry. 

I  hate  pedantry :  but  an  acquaintance  with,  and  admiration  of, 
ancient  and  received  works  of  merit,  is  far  enough  removed  from 
a  blind  and  servile  adoration  of  them.  Not  to  add,  that  even  pedantry 
produces  better  effects  to  society,  than  the  abortion,  and  misguided 
efforts  of  conceit  and  presumption^  ''  that  cannot  teach,  and  will 
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not  learn.**  An  opinionated  attachinent  to  otir  own  merits^  h  i\m 
worst  of  all  pedantry. 

Another  instance  of  declining  letters.  The  grave  and  aolemD 
learning,  the  petiantry  if  you  please,  whiph  prevaikd  three  hundred 
years  ago,  restored  the  best  classics,  and  elucidated  them.  Th/s  studjr 
of  modem  times  is  employed  in  raking  up  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  our 
Augustan  ages,  that  trash  which  our  K)refathers  forgot  and  neglected. 
Instead  of  the  sense,  and  the  mind  of  authors,  our  en<}uiries  aro 
directed  to  tlie  skill  or  defects  (for  both  are  equally  valuaWe)  of  the 
Printer :  and  the  work  i^  esteemed,  because  it  is  blac)^,  and  unluiowo 
and  rare.  The  origin  of  ait  these  things  I  belisve  is,  that  men  write 
ibr  money  and  not  for  fame }  they  pubUsh,  not' because  they  abound  in 
intellectual  materials,  but  because  their  pockets  want  replenisbiQg. 
Many  of  your  contemporary  reviewers,  and  brotber-critics«  X  am  in- 
dined  to  think,  would  make  much  more  respectable  menabers  of 
society  as  handicraftsmen,  and  gain  mpre  money  >n  an  honester  way. 

I  have  troubled  you.  Sir,  at  this  length,'  not  in  the  ispirit  of  dj^air 
but  a(  hope.  The  reigning  defects  of  the  time  are,  I  think,  Hkx^  the 
£iilure  of  the  Greeks  against  Pliilip  of  Macedon,  owing,  hqI  to  tb^ 
want  of  real  intrinsic  strength,  but  to  oiir  vwn  ne^xf^T^^,  aod  a 
misapplicacion'of  the  resoorces  we  possess. 

Exoriare  aliquis. — God  grant  that  some  noaji,  or  some  set  of  noieiu 
may  arise,  with  strength  of  mind,  and  course  of  heart,  suffipleul 
to  dissipate  the  g^therit>g  storm,  and  to  preserve  to  £nglax>d  the  chib- 
Vdcter  of  a  free,  glorious,  and  happy  nation. 

1  am>  Sio  your  objwjiewt  Servant, 
Mdtrch  gth,  180$.  *     JOH;sr  BULL. 

.  I  forgot  to  oieniion  the  wU^  mor^^f  Am  iia3  aheva  i(ts  Act, 
which  mzk^  wc/f  distioctuui^  t^Hweea  "  cfMii««  mU  vipQib**  ^lec*  Tli» 
affieart  irery  lameniabJ^.  A  dowwigjUt  roguie.inay  h»  mi^aofA  ;  init 
there  is  less  liope  of  au  offender  wba  isomet  |xrepaiie4  wilh  tefe  and 
vromanly  pgUiathrc^  of  his  conduct.  Jl^e  iftbf^ct  is  a  ^mty  iwiUa  cm 
Imlgtit^adverttotliM^  Copven^cvi  pf  Ciotra,  and4Q4be  Irial  <tf  ' 
Convention.  Jtlo  deciskw^  no  vigor  of  qh^racter,  fM  a  viQk 
water  system  is  too  evidant,  aUke  afraki  eitliar  ta  biaqie  9f  to 
i  r^^r  wisl)  tjban  hope  U»»u  the^aai^  m9f  mi  potvaU  ia  a»  kmtt$i^ 
|;aiton  now  pending. 
'HI  wr.nsi  wi  mfm^n  iimii'fifi  ■■Bin  ■■»  iwn  ti      Hhii  i»ih  iBnqwHgr 

Sahtary  Suggestions  on  the  Growth  of  Schism,  and  as  tie  Me0^  of 
preventing  it. 

To  the  Eclitor  of  the  Antijasohln  Bevies. 

Tf  IE  Irttle  h%lerconr«!e  that  subsists  between  the  jpovefnors  of  the 
Church  and  Ae  parochial  Clergy,  is  discouraging  to  tfie  latter,  who,, 
in  their  individual  endeavours  to  promote  religion,  can  act  with  JUlle 
eftect  while  unnoticed,  unassisted  by  the  advice  or  encouragenoent  of 
their  supeiiois:  fmd  the  paroefatid  dergy>  not  being  allowed  to  exec^ 
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y  A^  l^dmikte  rights  of  asiembliDg  in  oonvocatton,  to  confttdet 
i^  iHXSBBsltied  of  the  cYmxch,  concarrently  vitb  the  upper  house  of 
€heir  order,  beoome  an  unconnected,  unorganized  body;  hated,  in- 
dKvidualty,  for  the  matnlenance  they  are  entitled  to  from  their  parish* 
ioners;  and,  through  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  liable  to  bat 
dragged  ever/ day  into- tlye  temporal  courts,  for  supporting  an  estabii&h« 
ment>  *  ia  winch  tk6y  iiave  onhr  a  liie  interest,  and  which  cannot  fykXk 
Without  ruin  to  theState  itself 

Under  these  drctiinstanoes,  whidt,  as  a  rbsiub'nt  incumbent  of 
THiKTT  y^rs,  I  hare  observed  to  be  injurious  not  only  to  the  estab- 
inbed  church,  but  essentlnily  so  to  the  more  important  concerns  of 
religion  itadf,  distinctly  coiksidered,  I  can  only  hope,  through  the 
nedtofn  of  the  Antijacobin  Review,  to  have  any  atteniicn  given  to  the' 
cximftiumcation  which  follows : 

"  Coneordid  res  parvce  crncuni,  discordid  maxima  difnhtnturP  it 
aftrtkisni  that  wants  not  theauthorlty  of  a  poittical  historian  to  confirm 
it.  Asa  sc^oumer  in  America,  some  years  pre\'ious  to  the  revolution 
tA  tkat  cotmtry,  and  an  eye  witness  of  that  divulsioa  of  the  empire,  I 
«mnor  but  compare*  the  causes  that  immediately  produced  it  with  some 
chat  nbw  eiLiM  in  this  country.  The  enemies  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  ehntch  of  Bngiand  acted  uniformly  upon  system,  a  system  deeply 
hi!d,  widdy  spread,  compacfted  by  union,  acklmade  energetic '  b}' in- 
apirmg  th«  Vulgar  with  entlmsiasrn.  The  friends  of  the  Church  and 
Cfe»e<tfnjeiit,  a- rttper  Af  sand,  without  union,  combination,  interest— 
-were,  for  mdtry  previous' years,  oveHookedv  ^isfegai'd^,  unattended 
to;  nOthavfngeven*anostens*rhle'he*i'oftlTeir  churches  J  though  the 
wiie  and  pious -Setltef,  tfee'bettoWrfent  BeHC«Jey,  "  with  efery  virtue 
nMarrHtfalVeri,^  etertt^  themselves  to  pitxure  the  establishment  of 
^ttfitopacy'^wMtb,  ^s*-it  ^ipp^ars  since,  mighV  have  t>eeii  done,  for 
tBe  Aii)^]4a(h!r  themeWes  have  don«it),  as' wt31  as -schools  and  col- 
lege^, Un^MgH' the  continent;  fbrwhrchan  adequate  provision  might 
lstve*betm  miide,  by  grants' of  land,  at  nOexpenceto  Grovemment, 
iM  G^termnetij  directed  its'  attention  at  all  lo  such  objects.  The  ef- 
fitela^of  a  VerteraMe?  sot?iety  for  misstons  in  London,  and  a  scbcwl  or  two 
it^New^  Y6fk  atid  WiUlamsbufgh,  were  in(?ompetent  to  the  instruc- 
Whn  df  a  vast  continent  of  growing  population.  Let  Spain  and  Spanish 
AoieriCtf  t^ltMxfhlittinion%vHl  tVktXi  evenra  religion  in  a  good  measure 
MlVofft^:  Tosfpfily  tllis.'  If ouf'goveriiors,  spirituahand  temporal, 
hxtreaiiy  d^thvto  preserve  our  cborch,  and  the  state  with  it,  from  the 
mint  that  threMensbbth,  thedeelned  salvation  will  never  be  efiected 
liy  majorrties  in  Parliament,  by  pcfy  regulations  which  only  nibble  at 
<«Httfptrt}ni nor  evenby  our  fleets  and  armies,  however  brave  or  ex- 
^knt:--4flfawf  l>ntse^diw?fpttw/ttr.---There  must  be  church  union, 
to'be  the  riiltyipg  poiht  for  theffiends  of  the  constitution  ;  there  must 
sil  arreabhiteabsdsslt^nof  whatiscorntpt  in  church  and  slate;  and 
the  patTtoticafdtHir  and' energy  of  the  people  Mt;sT  be  excited  by  a 
cdnHtttibft  (^tiiCHTHjtY  wow  want)  iliat  the  rule  of  Go\  erfuDciit 
it  tritl3iF.Btinton  :— *'  Sttlus'p&pulist/prema  lex  esto"  There  is  now  at 
work  aa  utidertnining  enei^y  of  Calvinists  ^nd  Methodists,  in  the  s\:ry 
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bosbm  of  the  church,  acting  upon  a  system  spread  through  the  kin^'^ 
dom,  upwards  extending  its  embrace^  like  the  marine  polypus,- 
twining  its  tendrils  about  legislative  props  \  inveigling  the  common 
people  by  its  specious  appearance,  and  revolting  from  engagements  to 
which  it  owes,  and  has  vowed,  adherence. 

Should  such  men  prevail,  whose  principles  are  founded  in  Calvin, 
Beza,  and  Pa  reus,  we  should  have  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
and  its  horrors  renewed.  I  reside  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  Calvinistic 
clergymen,  who  hold  their  periodical  visitations  in  a  wide  district  of 
country.  A  few  days  since^  twenty  of  them  assembled  in  the  next 
parish  to  me :  after  dinJRg,  in  the  evening,  beyond  the  canonical  hour 
of  service,  (in  order  to  gain  an  auditory  of  the  country  people)  they 
had  prayers,  and  a  sermonification  in  the  church.  They  visit  only  the 
Metaodists,  and  admit  snch  only  to  their  meetings.  .No  virtue,  do 
piety,  no  charity,  no  ortLodoxy,  no  zeal,  in  any  clerg}'njian,  who  b 
not  an  avowed  Methodist,  has  with  them  the  smallest  praise.  Powea 
they  want,  and  the  way  to  il  is  by  gaining  the  multitude.  The  cler- 
gyman, at  whose  house  their  autocratic  synod  was  held,  but  re- 
cently was  ordained— a  young  man  quite  a  stranger  in  the  country— 
who  obtained  the  living  by  purchase  while  vacant. — Itislrue^  his 
knowledge  is  pro/bund; — for,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  ''  he  assures 
his  congregaiioH  he  knows  the  company  below  stairs :  for  '  Hell  is  peo^ 
pled  tvith  half  Christians,  and  he  knows  who  are  these  .•" — (assuredly 
neither  Calvinist,  Whitfield,  nor  a  Wesleyan — but  /  will  not  say  who 
are)  \f  it  is  also  true  (tor  I  cannot  of  course  speak  firom  personal 
knowledge)  this  neophyte  holds  private  conventicles,  assembled  by 
notice,  at  which  it  is  alleged  his  wife,  at  times,  and  an  inaiate  exhort  > 
i/'  be  omits  often  certain  material  parts  of  the  service  on  Sundays  and 
solemn  days,  such  as  the  absolution,  the  prayers  for  the  time  of  wars 
and  tumults,  the  liturgy^  (on  days  appointed  for  the  reading  of  it,  a» 
above) ;  if  h^  curtails  the  first  lesson  of  a  half  or  a  third;  ^  he 
wholly  omits  the  public  catechizing  of  children  as  enJMued  by  the 
Rubrick  ;  tf  in  reading  a  homily  he  alters,  or  amends,  or  abridges,  or 
enlarges,  contrary  to  rule  j  if  these  and  other  such  particulars  he  tact, 
then  ace  canons,  subscriptions,  acts  of  uniformity,  either  null  and 
void,  or  those  in  authority  are  bound  within  their  jurisdictions  ta 
enquire,  (according  to  the  Adjubation  contained  in  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, Primo  Elizabethae,  and  expressed  in  the  most  solemn  terms) 
whether  such  things  be  true  j  and,  if  true,  to  restrain  and  disallow 
them  at  least.  The  truly  venerable,  pious,  benevolent.  Bishop  of 
London,  now  ready  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,  with  a 
nature  and  temper  abhorrent  of  harshness  and  severity,  hath  exhibited. 
such  proofs  of  fidelity  to  his  sacred  trust,  as,  without  disres[>ect  to 
a»y,  may  be  an  example  to  every.  Prelate,  in  every  church ;  if,  in- 
deed, there  he  a  church  that  can  bt  called  one  out  of  the  three  king- 
doms. Ihe  ark  is  with  us 5  presen-e  it,  and  it  will  preserve  us.- 
But  the  restraint  of  what  is  wrong  is  inefficient,  without  adopting 
measures  productive  of  positive  good,  llie  Church  union  began  \n 
the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  would  be  of  admirable  good  tendency,  if 
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adopted  io  every  diocese  of  the  kingdom.  It  wouJd  consolidate  the 
tltrgf,  invigonite  \h^\x  efforts,  and  fhislrate  the  selfish  designs  of 
Scfaisnri.  Only, those  of  theclcigy  who  are  ponsessed  of  talents,  and 
distinguished  by'their  pious  Inbours,  sbould  be  advanced  to  dignities 
in  the  cathedrals  :  one  stall  in  every  cathedral  should  invariably  be  al- 
lotted for  a  cateclietical  lecturer ;  and  the  attendant  catechumens, 
divided  into  clasess,  should  receive  appropriate  instruction  :  the  exist- 
ing canoo  should  be  enforced,  requiring  dignitaries  to  preach  in  the 
parishes  ih)m  whence  the  income  of  their  stalls  is  derived  ,  all  simora- 
acal  contracts  be  rendered  criminal  in  buyer  ahd  selfer,  as  well  as 
void  \  the  minor Tfcarages  should  have  their  eiNolnmeiMs  enlarged  firom 
the  impropriated  tithes  and  Idnds,  ^ich  justice  no  less  requires,  than 
laws  yet  ocirepealed  though  not  enforced.  Such  measures,  with  stricter 
discipline,  might  have  the  mo«t  beaefidaY  efiects,  not  merely  in  main- 
tahiidg  OUT  establhhment,  which  ia  hot  the  cortex  of  Religion,  but  the 
very  aplrit  of  religien  j  which,  immortal  in  itself,  communicates  a 
species  of  immortaliiy  to  sdbjbctf  in  which  it  resfdes,  though  of 
tfaenoaehret  of  a  tramkory  iidtnre. 
April  l\,  I6O9.  EUS£BIDS. 


PJNTOLOGU-^Mr.  dootCs  Answer. 

T$  tht  EdUor  of  the  JnHjacoUn  Revimv, 

THE  criticism  upoh  the  PantoLooia,  in  the  last  number  of  your 
Journal,  contains  a  note,  at  the  foot  of  page  382,  which  broadly  in- 
sinuates that  I  am  the  anthor  of  a  very  ftfoorable  account  of  a  little 
pamphlet  of  my  own,  which  appekred  not  long  since  in  the  Eclectic 
Review.  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  undeceive  the  writer  of  this  cri- 
ticism, and  those  who  may  teive  been  influenced  by  a  perusal  of  it,  by. 
allowing  this  letter  to  appear  in  your  next  Nuniber. 

I  assure  you,  then,  conscientiously,  that  I  have  never  in  my  life 
reviewed  any  work  of  my  own,,  nor  ever  applied  to  any  friend  to  review 
any  work  of  mine  for  me ;  and  that,  so  far  from  having  written  the 
anicle  in  question,  I  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Eclectic 
Review,'  nor  ever  have  had  :  that  I  have  only,  occasionally,  seen  it, 
and  have  never  written  a  line  in  it,  or  for  it,  at  any  time.  The  ac- 
count, I  admit,  is  highly,  and,  if  you  please,  undeservedly  flattering ; 
yet  not  more  so  than  the  account  of  my  Translation  o/'Lucrstius, 
which  was  given  in  the  Antijacobin  Review  itself,  about  two  years  ago, 
from  another  hand,  as  1  suppose,  though  a  hand  totally  unknown  to 
me  3  and  which  account  is  therefore  just  as  much  entitled  to  be  stig- 
matized, as  a  fulsome  puff,  as  this  criticism  in  the  Eclectic  Review. 

The  whole  of  this  note,  indeed,  is  a  series  of  mistakes ;  for,  what- 
ever be  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  exclamation  objected  to,  I  am  no 
more  acquainted  with  its  source,  than  the  writer  of  thenota  himself 
is. 
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The  obj6ctioQ  Carload  to  ^}he  terop;  P^iitqhffa  I  qmaot  answ^, 
because  I  do  not  uridferstond  j  :^t,;i8^1q4d^  ca^  W^ 

port  the  term  hd  v^nturw  tdprdp^jas^  intts^tead^ 
example,  ori^^eitaitolog^,  J^vetJO-tajpt!^^^  llitit 

shall  be  adopJSid.  ^  5  ""^  .  ..  ^„ 

'    ;>     ^JiJto,  Sir, 

y uur  obe<3  ien  t  se  r van  t, 
LondQU,  J.  W,  GOOD. 

*^i,*  AVtj  in  sort  tbe  above  witli  great  pleasure,  m  it  is  oor  wi«b  ta 
dojutjtice  to  all  persons.  On  ihis  prUjcii>lej  we  have  fo  add,  ihdt  Mr. 
Good,  M^e  are  credibly  informed,  \%  out  the  general  editor  of  the  Pan^ 
iokglUf  and  iberetbre  ihe  inference^  drawo  in  the  naLe  alluded  to,  can- 
not apply-.  Til  is  i'dct  cliaiiges  thi?  natyre  of  the  case,  iudt  pendent  oif 
Mr.  Q.\  AalisT^ctory  dedaration  ^  odiervpije  ibe  infertnci;;,  iie  wtU  ad- 
mit, was  [leitlier  Uliberal  not  unjnfitlrrabW,  under  tlie Ciftunisifif>ce# 
then  apparent  to  the  Ee\'iewer.  No  inflection  was  cast  od  the  iransia^ 
tiou  of  Luc  re  ti  as. 


LrrERARY  INTELUGENCE. 

IN  the  pres5,  a  new  ai^J  elegint  edition,  being  the  ffcventb,  of  the 
"  Risliipri able  World  Diapia^edj"  by  tlic  Rev.  J.  Owen,  A*  M,  q£ ^ 
yulhum, 

A  NliW  and  T>e'«itrfiil  edition  nf  "  Watts's  Songs  for  Cbildtefi/' 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Oweo,  A.  M,  ol^Fnlfaam, 

SPLENDID  editions  of  Mr.  Seort's  Poemn,  "  Marmiotl/'  and 
''  I'he  Lay  of  tl>e  last  MtnsireV'  wiih  emtieUislmieoti,  from  the  paadl 
of  Westall,  will  be  pnblisUtsd  in  a  few  weeka. 


COrJl£SPt:)i\  D  ENC  K 


K^ 

^ 


Z/s  carrong  commanlcsitimi  shall  hai'e  a  place  ai  snon  ajs  pOs&lble, 

We  wo  aid  advise  tl  3  e  writer  of  tlie  letter  from  *'  Si.  Oimej  Hcrl* 
street r  to  state  the  fact  cai|dUM^ 

answer  not  be  satisfactory;  -  ih&4t  wal  y|rl#iS^Sj|l^^)el''  im  coimnK- ' 
niCiftethe'reiuU  td.u^:^:  '   ---.^  ,i      "^4|^'  1^4^/  *^^^     *" 

Toleraiio  is  rVK^tved.     It  ii*  #ished  tb^^lf  |pd^  ftr'^dM^ 
shotikyie<addi^ssod  tbii'inri^t  Mesir^  t^ra^k^lt^dSoyis^rf^et'^ 
ttoster-row.    '       *  ♦_-•«» 

With  the  present  Number  is  jHxblrshed,.  lie  Appendil  toV^,  M^ 
containitig  the  Tttlei  Indez^  TabletofOntent^^^c.  alld^ftovteWoe 
Prencb>  Italian,  and  Span.ih  Literature. 


TttE 

ANTIJACOBIt^ 

Review  and  Magazine, 

Sfc.  &;€.  Sfc. 

For  JUNE.  1809. 
■      i  I  ■  f     .Ml    |-        ■  •      I  .       II  mmmm^'^mm^ 

*^  If  £agl*b  Oovemment  did  max  do  all  the  ^ood  it  might  have  done  ia 
throwing  the  trish  CoQ»titm?on  under  a  belter  efeotus,  it  did  not  make  it  worse. 
If  ir  tefMied  th^  natives  the  benefit  of  the  English  law, it  did  not  hitroduce  the 
srbitrary  and.  therefore,  oppressive  latr  of  the  Breiom,  And  if  the  R^'ub  U^ 
t0eref  rfUm  trud/or  assUmxyf  the  Irish,  this  was,  on  their  part,  a  virtusd  confe»» 
•ioQ  that  they  were  better  tKan  their  own.  The  candour  of  literaturt  should  admit 
that  England,  whith  haj^been  tbe  school  of  phi!{)fiophy  and  liberty  to  the  rest  of 
the  worlds  has  abolished  many  customs,  hostile  to  social  improvement,  and  Intro* 
doced  many  aru  of  civil  life,  which  #er%  belbre  unknown  to  ut [Irish;]  apd» 
above  all,  that  it  has,  at  length,  taught  us  (Irish j  to  feel  and  to  value  thoM 
ftdvaiitages.**     CUal^aiLL's  Stricture  on  ibc  HitUry  of  IrAami. 

1%  ■!!  fi    I'r  li    1    r  iir.  ill   Ml—   ii     ■   -  ' !■•" 

A  view  of  the  Natural,  Political^  0nd  Cofnmh^ciai  Circumitances 
ef  Ireland.  By  Thomfts  Neweidiam,  Esq.  Amhpr  of  an 
Inquiry,  into  the  Progress  ^nd  Magnitude  of  the  Population 
of  Ireland,  &c.  pp.422,  4to.  Cadell and  Davies,  1809. 

•tX/^HETHEk  Ireland  be  consMered  as  the  •*  Island  of  Saints/* 
^  '^  or  the  "  land  of  potafoes,*'  it  is  |)erfectly  immaterial,  no  one 
ever  doubted  its  importance  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
empire ;  any  attempt,  therefore,  to  prove  it  must  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  on  the  part  of  the  *  author.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  natural,  statistical,  and  commercial  history» 
or  actual  state  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  was  equally 
well-known  to  be  important,  without  any  laboured  proofs  of 
it  by  Mr.  Newenham.  Still  it  is  desirable  to  have  much  more 
just  notions  of  the  present  condition,  trade,  manufacture^ 
agriculture,  industry,  and  manners  of  th^  people  of  Ireland^ 
than  can  be  found  in  any  books  or  public  papers.  These> 
however,  the  author  has  not  condescended  to  notice,  in  taking 
liis  '*  view  of  the  natural,  political,  and  commercial  circumstances 
of  Ireland,"  which,  with  the  exception  of  only  a  few  observa- 
tions respecting  the  imports  and  exports,  and  some  incoherent 
remarks  on  the  terms  of  the  union,  might  have  been  sketched 
almost  thiity  years  ago,  or  immediately  after  Mr.  A«  Young's 
tour.  Mr.  N.  prefaces  his  ^ork  with  some  observations  which 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  tbe  anthor  was  a  MsftOfttidML 
Nq.  132.     VqL  SS.     June^   1809.        H 
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who  treated  of  Eastern  despotism^  rather  than  a  free-born 
Anglo-Hibernian.  He  speaks  of  a  **  well-established  govern- 
ment exempt  from  popular  controul,*'  where  "  the  obedience 
of  the  people  is  the  sok^  or  paramount  object,  of  concern." 
Buonaparte's  government  is,  indeed,  **  exempt  from  popular 
controulj"  but  then  it  is  not  *«  well  established:"  Such 
observations  may  apply  to  Turkey,  but  what  they  are  intro* 
duced  for  in  Mr.  N.'s  preface  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture* 
unless  the  author  thought,  that  by  such  a  mode  of  what  he, 
perhaps,  considers  philosophizing,  he  should  evince  his  can- 
dour. This,  to  be  sure,  is  somewhat  extravagant ;  but  no 
matter,  the  author  seems  eager  to  express  his  contempt  of  the 
acquirements  of  **  mere  statesmen,'^  although  no  man  could 
ever  deserve  the  epithet  of  statesman,  without  knowledge  and 
talents  so  much  superior  to  those  of  Mr.  N.  that  we  iear  he 
will  never  be  able  to  attain  just  conceptions  of  the  character. 
There  are,  also,  some  truisms  in  this  preface,  enveloped  in 
such  a  cloud  of  words,  that  it  is  possible  tde  author  thought 
he  was  saying  something  very  uncommon;  such  as  lii$ 
assertion  that  the  British  minister  should  now  have  si  more 
*^  comprehensive  and  accurate  jcnowledge  of  the  circum* 
stances,"  of  Ireland,  than*  before  she  **  relinquished  'the 
power  of  legislation  approximate,"  meaning,  we  suppose* 
before  the  union ;  and  that  the  prosperity  of  an  empire  is 
•*  evidently  proportionate  to  the  conjunct  prosperity  of  its 
Constituent  parts,  not  to  that  of  either  alone.*"  Such  pomp- 
ous inanity  on  common-place  things  reminds  us  more  of  the 
metaphysical  dialogues  on  love,  in  Spanish  comedies,  than 
a  sober  preface  to  a  work  on  statistics,  commerce,  and  legisla>- 
tion.  But  it  is,  he  intimates,  to  shield  him  from  the  i^putatioB 
of  **  extreme  presumption"  in  **  suspecting  a  deficiency  of 
•knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the 
^executive  power,  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland." 
This  modesty  and  generous  attempt  to  "  teach  them^  as  if  he 
(atight  them  not,'*  •  must  insure .  to  him  their  most  grateful 
thanks.  He  is  not,  however,  always  so  mystical ;  his  praises 
,  of  his  country  are  less  reserved  ;  bgt  he  errs  egregiously  when 
he  supposes  that  Britain  "  would  soon  cease  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent nation,"  if  .Ireland  was  no  longer  an  integral  part  of 
(he  British  empire.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  any 
idea  more  extravagantly  preposterous  than  that  of  the  sepa- 
rrate  independence  of  beland  in  hostility  to  Great  Britain ; 
ic  would  be  just  as  rational  to  suppose  the  universal  extinction 
4>{  iodividual  property,  and  the  raitary  existence  of  men  like 
ibt  beajstsi.pf  ^t  field.    That  the  pro^^erity  of  ireland  shoiild 
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be  incessantly  studied  by  every  British  minister^  all  persons  will 
admic :  so  far  the  following  observations  are  just. 

-\  '       ' 

•'  The  prosperity  of  a  country  which  annually  purchases  manu* 
factures  from  Great  Britain,  and  rode  produce  from  her  colonies^ 
to  the  amount  of  eight  millions  sterling;  and  which  may  acquire 
the  means  of  purchasing  infinitely  nU>re-;-of  a  country  which  now 
begins  to  supply  Great  Britain  annually  with  near  one  million  barrels 
of' grain}  and  \^th  other  necessary  provisions  to  the  amount  of  up- 
wards of  three  millions  sterling ;  and  which  certainly  might,  with 
vast  advantage  to  both  countries,  be  rendered  competent  to  supply 
as  much  as  Great  Britain  could  require — of  a  country  from  whence 
the  seamen  of  the  empire  are  chiefly  fed— of  a  country  whereof  the' 
trade  now  annuaHy  employs  1,200,000  tons  of  British  shipping, 
yielding  to  their  owners  near  two  millions  sterling ;  and  which  might 
give  employment  to  a  vast  additional  number — of  a  country  from 
whence  two  millions  of  money,  at  least,  are  annually  drawn  by 
absentees  residing  in  England ;  and  whereof  the  expenditure  coq« 
duces  to  swell  the  public  revenue  of  th^  latter,  and  to  give  extra- 
ordinary encouragement  to  the  industrious  therein— of  a  country 
which  adds  near  six  ipillions  to  the  revenue  of  the  empire^  and 
which,  unquestionably,  might  be  made  to  add,  at  no  distant  period, 
as  much  more — of  a  country  acmally  encumbered  with  a  public 
debt,  amounting  to  upwards  of  seventy  nUiWoiis;  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  which  Great  Britain  is  ie6ponsible--of  a  country 
which  must,  yearly,  remit  two  millions,  in  the  shape  of  interest^ 
&c.  to  public  creditors  in  Great  Britain  j  and  which  probably  may 
be  obliged  to  remit  at  least  one-fourth  more— finally,  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  which  furnishes  at  least  100,000  hardy  and  intrepid 
soldiers  and  seanoen,  for  the  defence  of  the  empire ;  and  which, 
with  a  rapidly  encrensing  population,  might. fairly  be  expected  to 
furhijih,  if  requisite,  many,  many  thousands  more,  ought  surely 
to  excite  a  much  greater  degree  of  solicitude,  on  thp  part  of  the 
ininrsters  of  the  crown,  than  the  prosperity  of  pny,  or  perhaps  of 
all  the  foreign  appendages  of  Great  Britain  :  nay,  as  great  a  degree 
of  solicitude  as  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  herself  can  be  deemed 
no  demand.    . 

''  That  every  addition  to  the  wealth  of  Ireland  must,  eventually, 
operate  in  angn^enting  that  of  England,  is  a  truth  which  has  long 
been  received  as  indisputable  among  intelligeot  men ;  and  which 
a  niultitude  of  substantia]  facts  conduce  to  place  beyond  thc^  sphere 
of  controversy.  The  different  manufacturers,  the  merchants,  and  - 
the  ship-owners  of  the  latter  have  already  had  ample  practical  prbofs 
of  it.  To  promote,  therefore,  the  prosperity  oi  Ireland,  is,  in 
cCect,  the  same  thing  as  to  promote  that  pf  England.  In  truth, 
it  might  safely  be  a^rmed,  that,  under  ^xisting  circumstances, 
a  s^rit  of  industry  and  enterprise  ought  to  be  ibuch  more  munificently 
encouraged  in  the  fbnner  than  in  the  latter.  In  Ireland  <that  spirit 
kflHlinitt  infancy:  in  England  ii  has acqiured  tufficieot ttKnfl^ . 

H  2 
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Eveiy  natural  advantage  of  England  has  been,  rendered  prodnctfve  ? 
many  of  the  natural  advantages  of  Ireland  still  remain  in  a  com- 
paratively unproductive  state,  l/eland  is,  as  yet,  far  from  that  point 
of  internal  improvement  and  proportionate' national  wealth  vhick 
England  has  reached.  Capitals  may  be  actually  eniployed  with  mucb 
greater  profit  in  th^  former  .thai>  in  the  latter  ^  and^  conte* 
quently,  with  greater  efiect  in  augmenting  the  general  wealth  of  th» 
•napire.'* 

Public  tranquillity,  it  is  candidly  and  justly  observed,  ia 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  Irdand.  Yet  we  fear  that 
the  kte  rebellion,  which  cost  the  country  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  millions  of  nxoney,  and  more  than  20,000  lives,  has  not 
sufficiently  impressed  the  impetuous  people  of  that  country 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  general  trail* 
qiiillityy  and  industrious,  honest  habits  of  life.  Mr.  N.  asks 
**  what  can  Irishmen  desire  beyond  ar  full  participation  of  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain ;  a  full  participation  ot  the  political 
benefits  which  Britons  enjoy  *,  a  participation  of  the  splendour » 
renown,  and  incolumity  of  the  British  empire  t^  •*  Ambitious 
and  turbulent  men,"  he  adds,  <*  may  have  other  aims ;  but  the 
good  sense  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
will^  assuredly,  teach  them  to  appreciate  these  enjoyments 
justly,  and  thus  effectually  frustrate  the  endeavours  of  those 
who  would  alienate  thepi  from  Great  Britain.''  When  the 
author,  however,  speaks  of  the  sugar  distillation,  he  seeni^ 
to  wish  himself  for  something  more  than  an  equality  with 
JBngland,  ta  requiring  the  exemption  of  IrelanKi  from  At 
operation  of  the  act  for  that  purpose.  He  certainly  mistakes 
the  character  of  his  countrymen,  when  he  endeavours  to 
encourage  distillation  in  Ireland ;  it  is  no  argument  in  its  favour 
that  the  revenue  on  spirits  should  exceed  1,200,000/.  sterling;, 
this  only  proves  the  dreadful  intemperance  of  the  people  who 
can  consume  such  quantities  of  ardent  spirits,  for  the  export 
is  very  trifling.  If  their  grain  is  abundant,  England  will  always 
furnish  a  most  advantageous  market  $  if  they  wish  to  consume 
their  own  produce  at  home,  then  let  it  be  in  fermented  aiKi  not 
distilled  liquors*  Irehmd  will  never  be  an  industrious  and 
improving  country,  while*  it  continues  to  make  and  consume 
such  quantities  of  ardent  spirits.  The  bill  for  the  distillatipn 
from  sugar,  .will,/perhaps,  tend  to  remedy  this  evil  more  tham 
any  other  which  could  be  adopted  sit  the  present  juncture. 
On  this  subject,  indeed^  the  author  is  by  no  means  very 
c44>Udt ;  although  he  has  detailed  the  ofBcial  statements  of 
tbemnubc^r  of  licensed  and  seized  stills  for  a' series  of  years : 
^otk  he  hu  said  nothing  of  the  politkal«  mondi  or  coounercial 
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situation  of  the  people>  where  these  stUU  dboond*  Thit 
important  tDformatibn  he  appears  not  to  have  deemed  worthy 
of  ^ttemion.  Yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  wherever  public 
Or  private  stills  are  numeroiUi  the  people  are  indolent,  poor, 
naked)  and  the  country  imculti vated.  In  the  counties  of  •  Derry, 
(err<Mieously  written  by  the  author  Londonderry)  Donegal, 
and  Fermanagh,  this  is  particularly  striking.  Mr.  N.  tells 
US  that  '^  motives  sufficiently  forcible  to  impel  individuals  to 
prosecute  the  laborious  task  of  collecting,  a  varied  mass  of 
authentic  information,  respecting  Ireland,  do  not,  at  present, 
appear  to  influence  any  class  or  description,  of  persons  in  the 
British  community.^  To  remedy  this  apathy  and  defect,  he 
has  kindly  furnished  the  public  with  .a  4to  vol.  but,  unfortur 
lUtely^  he  has  viewed  all  Ireland  in  the  county  of  Cork,  which 
is  only  one  of  its  best  cultivated  pairts.  The  same  thing  is 
apparei^t  in  his  delineation  of  the  Irish  character^  which  applies 
more  correctly  to  the  South,  th^n  to  the  Nonb^  or  Sast  and 
West. 

^  The  prtvairmg  character/^  observes  Mr.  Kewef^bam, ''  of  the  infe- 
rior ovderof  the  Irish  community^  an  order  whexeof  the  proportionste 
aumeMl  magoitude  renders  it  worthy  of  peculmr  attention,  seen^ 
to  he  greatly  roifunderatood  in  England.  Even-  among  inteUigent, 
and  otherwise  well-informed  ^ngiishnieny  there  obtains  a  persuasion^ 
that  the  common  people  of  Ireland  are  but  little  removea  above  the 
level  of  savages,  in  any  respect^-^-that  they  have  no  trae  sense  qf 
reJtgion,— that  they  are  brutal  and  ferocious  in  their  manners — that 
they  are  illiterate  and  ignorant  in  the  extreme — and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  employ  their  influence,  with'  effect,  in  keeping 
them  so. 

'*  The  balntations  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  it  nHist  be  admitted*  are, 
fer  the  most  part,  tittle  better  than  the  htits'of  savages.  The  accom-  , 
modations  of  th^  former,  in  few  respects  onl^,  surpass  -  those  of  the 
ktler  The-  Irish  peasant  and  the  ravage  are'  almost  equally 
capable  of  enduring  hanger,  fatigue,  and  inclemency  of  weather* 
And,  perhaps,  it  niay  be  added,  that,  owing  to  the  past  misgoverur 
ment  of  Ireland,  the.  Irish  peasant  does  not  much  excel  the  sav^e, 
in  just  notions  of  liberty,  or  in  due  respect  for  (he  Iaw&  and  civil 
institutions  of  man.  But  here  the  resemblance  positively  ceases.  In 
all  other  particulars,  the  Irish  peasant  will  be  found,  at  least,  as  i^r 
above  the 'level  of  the  savage  man,  as  the  *well-housed,  welKclad, 
and  welKaccommodated  peasant  of 'England.  Thie  religion  of  the 
Ibmier  may  not  b&  quite  so  evangelical  as  that  of  the  latter.  Hat  a  high 
vaDeratton  for  religion  ;  a  firm  reliance  thereon  ;  a  stead6ist  belief  in 
afi  the  artjdes  of  Christian  faith  ;  and  a  scmpttlous  atretidance  at 
4ivine  worship }  are«  beyond  comparison,  more  common' among  the 
kifioioic  oEdess  af  tfaa  ftoman  Catholic  Irish,  than  an^pnjj^thcae  af 
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the  Protestant  English.  An  individaaU  utterly  noinilueDced  by  t 
sense  of  religion, *is  rarely  to  be  found  among  the  former  i  but  among 
the  latter,  especially  in  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  the 
contrary  is  sufficiently  notorious.  Fierce,  vindictive,  ami  cruel,  the 
Irish  peasant  confessedly  is,  when  goaded,  oppressed,  and  tyrannical- 
ly treated,  as  he  has  often  been.  But  when  otb«r\vise,  he  certainly 
eclipses  tlie  pea^nt  of  England,  in  all  the  minor  vinues  of  civilized 
roan,  super-added  to  the  hospitality  and«  occasionally,  to  the  iide^ 
lity  of  the  savage.  A/fable,  cora{)assionate,  generous,  flexible, 
ready  to  serve,  anxious  to  please,  generally  submissive,  respectful, 
where  respect  is  known  to  be  due,  addicted  rather  to  flattery  than 
rudeness,  the  Irish  peasant,  when  treated  in  an  unaffected  conciliatory 
manner,  with  that  kindness  he  deserves,  with  that  generosity  be  is 
ever  dispt^ed  to  exercise,  with  that  frankness  which  allays  hti 
.  Iiabitnal  suspicions,  and  with  that  restrictedly  polite  familiarity  which 
gratifies  his  native  pride,  will  seldom  fail  to  endear  him  to  his  patron, 
or  bis  benefactor,  and  to  exhibit  a  character  which,  upon  the  whole, 
may  be  considered  as  not  unworthy  of  a  very  high  degree  of  philor 
iopfaic  af^sobatioo/' 

There  is*  in  this  portrait,  as  usual  with  our  author,  a  nrixtun? 
of  truth,  falsehood,  and  error.  ,  It  is  an  un&ir  comparison,  and 
grossly  erroneous  indeed,  to  compare  the  mechanieal  attendance 
of  papists  and  protectants  at  public  worship ;  the  latter  vrM 
•know  that  they  can  serve  God  every  where,  while  the  fortner 
are  taught  to  consider  their  salvation,  in  some  measm-e,  as 
dependingon  their  regular  performance  of  certain  ceremonies. 
**  A  steadfast  belief  in  all  the  Articlss  of  Christian  Faith,'* 
cannot  be  so  general  among  illiterate  papists,  as  amobg  the  same 
class  of  protestants ;  as  the  one  is  taught  only  submission  to  Us 
ceremonies,  while  the  ether  is  instructed  in  the  reasons  of  his 
faith.  If  Mr.  N.  had  compared  the  popish  peasantry  of 
England  with  those  of  Ireland,  the  inferiority  of  the  latter 
would  have  been  more  justly  ascertained.  Flexibility  is  no 
charact^istic  of  the  major-part  of  the  Irish  peasantry  ;  on  the 
contrary,  like  all  ignorant  and  bigotted  people,  their  obstinacy 
*  is  insfuperable,  till  their  extreme  vanity  is  flattered  to  enthu- 
siasm, when  they  condescend  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
others,  in  order  to  display  their  own  fancied  liberality.  As  to 
the  rarity  of  unnatural  crimes  and  infanticide  in  Ireland,  these 
vices  should  rather  be  considered  as  connected  with  certain 
stages  of  civilization,  than  a  national  character.  '  It  is  a  very 
'erroneotts  inference- to  conclude,  that  the  absence  of  particular 
trimes  proves  the  existence  of  virtue ;  it  only  evinces  itanocenoe  ^ 
which  is  virtuous  in  proportion  to  the  temptation  it  has 
withstood.  Infamticide  will  become  nK>re  general  in  that 
country,   whenever  it  is   more    difficult    for    a  woman    to 
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•dpport  herself  and  child,  by  her  own  industry,  or  when  thife 
extent  of  the  po;)ulation  of  the  towns  has  diminished  the 
general  acquaintance  with  private  ^  affairs,  and  increased  the , 
means  of  escaping  detection*  As  to  the  natinral  character  of 
tlie  Irish,  it  is  admitted  that  they  possess  some  excellent  qua- 
lities ;  but  .they  generally  evince  a  turious  and  ill-digested 
coaipound  of  bitter  and  sweet,  generosity  and  selfishness; 
pride,  vanity,  and^ meanness ;  humanity  and  ferocity;  rude- 
ness and  sycophancy ;  impudence  and  modesty  ;  all  of  which 
are  often  found  tinged  with  the  finest  shades  of  genuine 
benevolence,  or  with  the  most  unequivocal  stains  of  extra- 
vagant dlaboljsm.  The  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
«n  Ireland,  are  almost  uniformly  distinguished  ai  possessing  all 
that  is  good,  in  the  aboriginal  Irish  character,  without  any  of  its 
defects.  The  protestant  dissenters,  although  totally  dissimilar 
from  the  Catholics,  are  yet  not  altogether  unalloyed  with  the 
leven  of  presbyterian  canting  and  lltigiousness.  Their  selfish 
seal,  however,  in  behalf  of  the  pretended  emancipation  of  the 
Catholic*,  has  completely  subsided,  and  all  the  better  disposed, 
and  more  rational  part,  are  gi*ateful  that  no  further  indulgencies 
have  been  granted  to  the  Catholics,  whose  principles  they  now 
know  to  be  inimical  to  true  relig^us  and  civil  liberty. 

In  detailing  the  circumstances  ,of  the  liarbours  and  geogra- 
pUcal  situation  of  Ireland,  the  author  is  sufficiently  copious* 
Here  his  dear  country  receives  a  pretty^  tmde^  portion  of  praise» 
sach  as  that  ^'  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  can  pretend 
to  vie  with  Ireland."  He  enumerate  ISO  harbours,  70  of 
which  are  known  and  used  in  a  sinuous  coast,  extending  17S7 
miles,  although  the  circuit  of  Ireland,  measuring  from  its  5^ 
headlands,  or  promontories,  does  not  exceed  88 7^  miles.  Its 
blands,  also,  contain  seven  harbours,  making  the  whole  1 37,  many 
•*  of  them  excel  those  of  which  any  other  ^country  can  boast/' 
So  much  for  Irish  harbours,  to  which,  of  course,  the  Epglish 
are  nothing.  T^hat  these  harbours  have  not  yet  made  Ireland 
the  granary  of  the  wprld  is  ascribed,  by  way  of  compliment, 
perhaps,  ^*  not  only  to  a  shameful  want  of  public  spirit,  but  an 
inveterate  propensity  to  outrageous  jobbing;'  which,  it  is  "  well 
known,  has  almost  uniformly"  existed,  **  with  a  few  individual 
exceptions,  among  the  Irish  community!"  The  Irish  rivers, 
too,  which  foil  into  the  sea,  amount  to  the  number  of  94 ;  but 
we  should  have  thought,  had  the  author  been  much  addicted  to 
abbreviation,  that  he  meant  rivulets,  or,  what  a  Scotsman 
would  call  ^2ir/ix. ,  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  has. made  his  calcyla- 
tion  during  the  time  of  winter  floods,  whereas  we  preferred^ 
the  summer  months  to  estimate  the  real  magnitude  of  rivers,  or 
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liYulelf^  Tbe  foUowii:^  instance  qf  what  the  author  calls 
Jfibiiffgf  '*  from  Drhich  no  gss^mbljt  authorised  to  raue  money  on 
the  subject}  firom  t^ie  Hou$e  of  ^^mraons  to  the  vestry,  has 
tieen  e^tempt/^  we  think  too  «xtraordituirlr  to  pass  unnoticed. 

"  Even  among  the  charitable  institutions  the  practice  of  jobbing 
has  be^  con^icuous.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  nnniberless  fsicts 
might  be  adouced:  one  will  suffice  for  the  present,  liie  expense 
per  head  of  maintaining  paupers,  in  the  House  of  Industry,  in 
Dublin,  under  the  old  corporation,  was  81.  6s.  t  uncier  the  new 
corporation,  appointed  in  \797>  when  provisions  had  beccune 
dearer,  the  expense  was  only  jL49.  Ud.  the  consequent  annual 
saving,  on  1,718  paupers,  was  5,24/1.  is.  2d.  which  therefore  may 
ie  considered  as  the  annual  amount  of  divcrsi£ed  jobbing,  befor^ 
^e  expenditiu-A  of  the  grant^  for  the  institution  in  question,  wa9 
properly  inquired  into," 

Mr*  N.  acknowledges  that  the  public  works,  undertakes  for 
the  improvement  6f  the  country,  are  twice  as.  numerous  and 
extensive  as  they  were  SO  years  ago,  although  the  average  daily 
wages  have  risen  in  the  south  of  Irel^ai^d,  from  6^.  for  labour-^ 
ers;  to  10][d.;  and  masons  or  carpenters  from  Is*  5fdv  to  t^s. 
9id.  This  19  surely  a  proof  of  the  Nourishing  st;a^  of  tho 
country.  The  author's  account  of  minerals  and  fossils  is  ex- 
tremely iniperfect ;  he  seems  not  to*  know  that  there  are  nume- 
rous petriractions,  ^lite,  zafire,  agate,  sulphat  of  Barytes, 
&c.  &c.  in  the  country.  The  latter  k  particularly  valuable,  as 
Seing  used  m  the  preparation  of  lime  for  bleaching,  according 
to  the  new  process.  Of  the  Wicklow  goki  mines  he  speaks' 
with  becoming  scepticism.  Those  mines  have  never  yielded 
metal  sufficient  to  cover  their  expense,  nor  is  it  expected  that 
they  ever  will.  In  treating  of  the  value  of  land,  tlie  author 
^sertsi  that  the  most  rapid  and  natural  progress  of  a  people  iiv 
pursuit  of  wealth,  is  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  lastly-  com- 
ilierce.  We  believe  every  person  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  is  convinced  tha^  commerce 
and  nunufactures,  are  sources  of  wealth,  generally  rooro 
abundant,  though  perhaps  more  changeable,  than  agriculture. 
Of  the  products  arising  from  the  culture  of  potatoes,  fhe 
i^Uovnng  statement  will  furmsh  some  idea. 

*<  The  produce  of  potatoes  to  wheat  is  as  10  to  1,  or  wther, 
If^r  i;naking  a  fair  dednctioo  for  the  \vatery  nature  of  the  former, 
as  about  6  to  l,  in  point  of  nutriment.  A  stone  of  potatoes  will 
lose  about  one-twclftn  by  boiling.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Qork 
t^n  guineas  are  paid  for  an  EngHsh  acre  of  land  to  phmt  potatoes  * 
in  J  and  those  who  .pay  it  ipake  considerable  profit.    For  die  samif 
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|>Utpo§e  two  sbiDings  are  paid  for  «  square  perch,  Iriah  mearare^  con- 
ligViQUs  to  the  circular  rmd  near  Dublin  ;  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
]6L  per  Irish  acre^  or  9i.  17s.  &f^.per  £nglish  acre. 

'*  The  average  produce  of  potatoes  throughout  Ireland  is  about 
50  barrels  from  i  he  English  acre.  By  Mr.'Rawson*s  mode  of  cut - 
ture>  however,  196  barrels  of  the  potatoe,  called  the  red-nosed 
kidney,  have  been  obtained  from  the  Irish  acre,  which  iseqiial  to 
121  from  the.  Englrsh  acre.  (Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Kildare.)  The  writer  has  known  ipjtons,  or  ia6  barrels  of  rather 
^n  inferior  sort  of  potatoe,  called  MeJdrum,  obtained  from  one 
e^  £ng]ish  measure." 


The  English  acre  is  s^  12~1  to  196.  The  Irish  statute  barrel 
of  ^heat  weighs  20  stones,  that  of  barley  16,  and  that  of  oati 
}4.  The  English  quarter  of  wheat  generally  weighs  about  324 
f tones,  barley  28,  and  oats  21|.  Mr.  Newenham  very  gravely 
declares,  tnat  ^^  the  dung  of.  cattle  is  not  indispensably  requisite 
to  the  progress  of  agriculture,"  and  accordingly,  in  his  country^ 
tittle  **  attention  is  paid  to  its  collection,''  a^  there  is  abundance 
of  **  good,  natural  manure."  This  proves  tlie  thoughtlesf 
la;ziness  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  who,  sooner  than  cv^t  or  prepare 
peat  for  fuel,  in  an  adjoining  mpas,  they  will  collect  the  cow. 
^ung  off  the  fields,  and  burn  it  in  their  fetid  cabins  I  Qn  th^ 
contment  it  is.  very  common. to  see  wonien  and  childfen  ga^er- 
fug  the  dung,  in  basket^^  as  it  &IU  on  the  public  roa4s ;  i^ 
]|^9land  we  find  th^t  they  do  not  think  it  necessary,  althovigl^ 
no  other  manure  is  equal  to  it.  Such,  perhaps^  is  the  conse- 
quence of  its  wonderful  fertility.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
see  the  author  in  one  page  accuse  the  English  of  great  igno- 
nnce  of  every  thing  relative  to  Ireland,!  and  in  another,  betray- 
tiig  the.  same  incapacity  respecting  his  own  coij^ntry.  "  Witl> 
the  exception,"  he  remarks, "  of  the  counties  of  "Wexford, 
Wicklow,  Tyrone,    and  Antrim,  limestone  is  found  in  the 

Beatest  abundance  in  every  county  in  Ireland."  (p.  74.)  Surely 
r.  N.  should  have  known  that  the  whole  county  of  Antrim, 
from,  Bel&st  to  Ballycastle  and  Bufihmills,  oonsists  of  limestone 
and  coal,  surmounted  with  immense  columns  and  masses  of 
basaltea,  which,  being  broken  in  many  places,  the  limestone  is 
discovered  at  the  suroce.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  an 
Irishman  who  pretends  to  wtite  on  the  natural  products  of  his 
country,  and  yet  is  ignorant  that  the  chief  curiosity  in  the 
kingdotny  the  Giant's  Causeway,  is-  not  situated  on,  or  con- 
nected, with  liniestone  and  coals  ?  With  a  consistency  some-* 
what  similar,  he  observes,  "  the  general,  aim  of  the  Irish 
£»rmer  is  rather  to  extracted  capital i/rom  the  land,  than  tc^ 
rei;4e]^  ^,^  c^isii^  p9«viwdj.  aisqumdi  productive  o£  extvaor* 
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dinary  annual  profit  by  the  instninientality  of  the  land.  This, 
preposterous  mode  of  proceeding  originated  in  necessity,  and  was 
continued  through  habit."  This,  we  must  confess,  is  the  first  time 
that  we  ever  heard  poverty  considered  as  a  habit  \  but,  at  least, 
all  will  allow  that  it  is  a  very  miserable  one  Yet,  notwith- 
8tan<,lin^  our  author^s  great  knowledge,  and  superiority  in  dis- 
cussing such  matters,  a  little  more  just  observation  might  have 
taught  him  that  "  this  preposterous  mode  of  proceeding,"  is 
the  identical  and  only  mode  which  can  be  adopted  in  every 
other  country,  until  that  it  has  acquired  capital  by  manufac* 
tures  or  commerce.  The  labour  of  the  artisan  will  long  be 
herter  paid  than  that  of  the  husbandman,  and,  consequently, 
the  former  may  accumulate  property,  while  the  latter  can  only 
support  himselF  and  family  As  wealth  increases,  so  does 
agriculture  improve.  Commerce  has  tlte  same  effect  *,  and,  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  where  wealth  has  been  accumulated, 
cirher  by  manufactures,  or  foreign  trade,  the  agriculture  of 
Ire'and  is  tolerably  forward  \  whereas,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  remote  from  the  residence  of  rich  merchants,  it  is 
ru  ler  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting 
Portugal.  This,  indeed,  is  the  usual  progress  of  alt  states, 
however  the  champions  of  agriculture  may  theorize  to  the 
contrary;  large ^ capitals  must  first  be  accumulated  by  trade, 
and  may  afterwards,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  augmented  by 
agriculture.  The  advantages  of  Ireland  are  thus  summed  up 
by  our  author.  ^ 

"  With  a  situation,  then,  so  eminently  favourable  to  foreign 
commerce;  wiih  a  coast  so  free  ficvn  danger,  and  every  when» 
presenting  safer  and  mure  capacious  harbours  and  bays  than  are  to  be 
ibnnd  in  any  oiher  couiury,  of  equal  exietit,  in  the  World  ;  with 
8o  many  noble  rivers  flowing  through  the  land,  in  all  directions^ 
through  the  richest  parts  of  ii,  through  ns  fertile  districts  as  any  in 
Euro|)e,  through  districts  of  unrivalled  fertility,  and  terniinatinfr  in 
harbours  calculated  not  only  by  locality,  bnt  by  every  other  requi- 
sile,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  most  extensive  traflick  with  every 
other  nation  ander  the  canopy  of  Heaven  j  with  such  vast  advan- 
tages in  respect  of  artificial  ctnvigations ;  with  such  unequal  lied. 
means  of  bringing  all.  parts  of  the  country,  a*  it  were,  into  con- 
tact one  with  another,  aiid  affording  •4o  each  the  varied  market* 
of  all  the  rest  j  with  a  'cliniate  so  far  removed  fi-oni  the  extrerae* 
of  heat  and  cold,  as  to  permit  the  unhoused  labourer  to  pursue 
hia  occuparion,  without  danger  or  obstruction,  throughout  the  year, 
and  to  insure  an  almost  perpetual  verdure  to  the  pastures;  with 
such  an  abundant  snpp!y  of  those  minerals  and  fossils  which  are 
most  necessary  to  the  w«il  beirg  of  man,  and  on  which  human 
kbcmr  and '  it^enuity  msy  be  everted  with  the  fullest  efiect;  with 
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such  prodactive  fisheries,  both  off  the  cants  and  in  the  riyers  and 
Jakes ;  with  a  soil  so  lasLumnt  and  ineKhaustible  in  many  places,  so 
fertile  io  most,  and  so  capable  in  all  oihers  of  being  reixiered,  at 
a  trifling  expence,  highly  and  permanently  profitable  ;  with  a  . 
singular  assemblage  of  all  the  various  requisites  for  becoming  'the 
great  eoiporium  of  the  commercial  world,  the  theatre  of  i[)dustry 
and  arts,  the  granary  of  the  west  of  Europe,  and  the  successful 
riral  of  all  other  countries,  ancient  or  modern,  in  commercial 
oputence  and  national  strength  -,  how  has  i*t  happened  that  Ireland 
was  not  long  since  what  the  sagacious  sir  William  Temple  afHriucd 
she  might  become,  *'  one  of  the  richest  countries  in»Europe?'* 
How  has  it  happened  that  she  did  not  long  since  make,  what  he 
affirmed  she  was  capable  of  making,  '*  a  mighty  increase  of  strenslh 
and  revenue  to  the  prown "  of  England  ?"  How  did  it  hapj>en 
that  this  fair  Island,  so  profusely  gifted  with  ail  the  more  valu- 
able boons  of  nature,  continued  until  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  in  a  state  of  comparative  obscurity  and  national  poverty  ? 
How  did  it  happen  that  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  a  spirit  of  com- 
mercial  enterprize,  became  completely  extinguished  among  the 
active,  ouick-sighted,  adventurous  people  of  Ireland  ?  The  solu* 
'tioQ  of  taese  questions  is  far  from  being  either  dithcult  or  uninte-  . 
resting." 

These  questions  we  can  answer  in  nearly  as  few  words  as  the 
author  has  employed  pages.  The  causes  were,  ignorance,  the 
effect  of  which  is  the  continuance  of  popery  j  poverty  and 
indolence  are  the  necessary  eonsequences  of  devoting  the  whole 
of  three  days  in  the  week  to  the  worship  of  saints  ;  domestic* 
strife,  extinguished  .all  laudable  ambition ;  civil  war  rendered 
them  vindictive  and  sanguinary ;  their  vanity  engendered  avarice, 
which,  almost  always,  defeats  itself;  their  subjection  to  England 
was  rather  partial  than  complete ;  their  nationality  checked  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  reformation  confirmed  their 
religious  bigotry  and  superstition.     Since  that  period  a  secret 

*  The  judicious  Campbell  says :  ''  an  epitome  of  the  civil  history 
of  ancient  Ireland  is  briefly  this ;  divided  and  subdivided  into  a  multi- 
plicity of  petty  states,  connected  together  by  no  bond  of  political 
union,  cemented  by  no  sense  of  common  interest ;  each  little  com- 
munity wasto  itself  the  centre  and  circumference  of  all  its  regards 
and  all  its  attachments.  With,  perhaps,  greaitr  animosity  towards 
their  neighlours  than  their  naliunal  eneniy.  They  resisted  Hepantely , 
and  wete  separately  defeated.  So  that  the  observation  of  Tacitus  is 
as  applicable  to  them  as  the  people  who  gave  occasion  to  it.  Dum 
singuU  pugnant  universi  vincuntur^'*  This  "  aninjoslry  towards  their 
neighbours,"  in  modem  daysj  instead  of  their  "  national  enemy,'* 
the  French^  has  been  too  apparent  till  within  these  few  years. 
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hostility  to  the  existing  govern ment  has  been  cultivated,  and  it 
has  always  been  considered  a  merit  to  defraud  the  revenue  and 
elude  the  laws.  That  spirit  of  enterprize  which  in  other  coun- 
tries directs  to  noble  purposes,  was  exercised  by  the  Irish  in 
smuggling)  and  privately  distilling  spirits;  and  wheq  dissip- 
pointed  in  these  attempts,  they  either  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  commission  of  the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary  acts  of  re- 
venge, or  to  despondency  and  emigration  from  their  native 
country.  Conscious  of  their  inferiority  to  their  English 
neighbours,  yet  too  proud,  or  too  uncandid  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  improve  themselves,  they  turned  all  their  ingenuity  to 
eftct  the  destruction,  or  overthrow,  of  what  they  secretly  ad- 
mired ;  hence  their  inconsistency  and  hostility  to  all  rational 
improvement.  Nor  will  Ireland  eyer  be  a  prosperous  ofr  civile 
ized  country,  until  every  vestige  of  that  diabolical  propensity 
to  trample  on  honesty  by  defrauding  th^  revenue*  and  eluding 
the  laws,  be  entirely  eradicated.  Even  to  the  present  hour  this 
disposition  is  not  only  considered  innocent,  but  also  meritOi* 
rious,  although  directly  contrary  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  honesty.  An  inclination,  or  dis-inclination  to  smug- 
gling,, might  be  considered  as  the  thiest  barpmeter  of  patriot- 
ic and  national  honesty  in  society* 

The  second  part  of  this  treatise  i&  devoted  to  the  iuvestigation 
'*  of  the  Causes  which  frustratec^  the  natural  advantages  of 
Ireland."  Here  the  author  exhausts  hi$  vituperative  voclbu*- 
}ary  on  the  Irish  parliament,  for  almost  two  centuries ;  and  evea 
the  Irish  bishops,  who  were  natives  of  England,  are  reprc* 
fented  as  ^^  being  very  punctual  in  their  attendance^"  ia  the 
Hoi^se'of  Peers,  with  no  better  motive  than  to  assist  in  crushing 
Irish  prosperity !  With  every  possible '  disposition  to  construe 
the  author's  motives  in  the  most  favourable  manner,  we  must 
deprecate  such  unwarrantable  and  irrational  insinuations,  as  equally 
false,  ilUberal,and  base.  It  would  be  difficult  foi:  the.author,  or  any 
other  man,  to  sh^w  what  advantage  can  possibly  arise  to  the 
present  generation  from  such  invective,  against  a  government 
iWhich  has  not  existed  for  more  than  a  century,  and  which, 
^nee  the  union,  must  be  totally  inapplicable  to  Ireland,  It 
wouM  be  just  as  wise  and  proper  to  abuse  the  present  ministers 
for  the  despotism  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  to  vilify  the  whole 
Irish  nation,  in  the  present  day^  for  the  political  errors  of  its 
former  governors.  If  the  author  wished  to  shew  the  causes 
why  Ireland  is  net  so  wealthy  and  civilised  as  England,  he 
might  have  pointed  to  those  just  and  natural'  ones,  we  have 
above  stated.  Of  his  silly  invective  we  extract  the  following 
as  a  specimen.  ^ 
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^  To  cranipy  obstruct,  and  render  abortive  tho  indoifiy  of  Htm 
Irish,  werfe  the  objects  of  the  British  trader,  To  gratify  commercial 
avarice^  to  serve  Britain  at  the  expence  of  Ireland,  or  to  facilitate 
the  government  of  the  latter,  were  the  varying  objects  of  the  British 
minister.  To  keep  down  the  papists,  cost  wliat  it  would,  and  to 
augment  theif  own  revenilAs  by  the  public  money,  instead  of  urging 
the  adoption  of  wihc,  liber^,  and  patriotic  'measures,  calculated  to 
quadruple  the  rents  of  their  estates,  were  the  objects  of  the  reputed 
rfcpresentatives  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  secure  themselves  from 
retaliations  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whom  they  were 
ehcourajged  to  persecute^  and  taught  to  dread^  was  the  general  object 
of  the  Irish  gentry/* 

This,  and  much  there  m  the  same  *ty!e,  is  followed  by  most 
dtill  details  of  "  English  statutes,  restrictive  of  the  trade  of 
Ireland/'  '*  Irish  acts  favourable  to  British  merchandize.** 
*^  Irish  acts  of  an  illusive  and  inefficacious  nature,  professing 
to  aim  at  the  attainment  of  public  beneAts/'  ^*  British  act4 
occasioned  by  necessity  favourable  to  Ireland."  And  all 
ci  which  are  represented  as  designed  solely  to  injure  and 
oppress  irelaikl  I  To  crown  the  whole,  it  is  added,  *^  the 
Protestant  imere^  it  still  successiully  employed  as  a  subterfuge, 
by  those  iVbo  act  under  no  other  impulse  than  the  tttmr  stele^ 
ratui  habendi!^  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  all  this  violent 
abtise?  because  this"  western  paradise^''  the  "  island  of  faints,'* 
is  netthef  so  rich,  so  populous,  nor  so  civilized  as  England. 
Several  of  the  Irish  acts  of  parliament  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture, being  ineffectual,  owing  to  the  perverseness  or  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  the  author  unblushingly  declares,  that 
it  was  bec2Hise  the  Irish  representatives  **  were  either  com- 
pelled or  bribed  to  debar  their  country  trom  participating  those 
benefits  which  England  had  enjoyed,  and  still  hoped  to  enjoy 
exclusively  M"  Yet,  in  the  section  on  **  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  religious  animosity  in  Ireland,"  the  author  writes  like 
a  man  of  sense. 

'*  Ti}e  hisiory  of  Ireland  may  be  said  to  exhibit  little  else  than  a 
Mournful  series  of  calamities  issuing  from  a  strict  combination  of 
religion,  ^politics,  and  passion  This  d  sastrous  combination.  1\bs  sub- 
sistad  in  Ireland  for  near  two  Ijundred  years.  The  polilicar  events 
ihKl  vicisMtttdet  which  characterize  the  Irish  annals  strongly  tended 
to  confirm  it.  And  the  measures  ?nd  practices,  consequent  on  these, 
had  the  neces<iary'  efifv^  of  giving  birth  and  'Energy  to  that  ruthless 
religious  enmity,  among  the  Irish  people,  which  so  powerfully 
operated  in  distracting,  debilitating,  and  disgracing  their  countiy^ 
ia  a  peculiar  and  most  deplorable  manner. 

<'  At  the  time  when  other  European  nations  were  seceding  from  tl». 
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church  of  Rome^  there  were  no  inducements  to  relig^oos  innotatioa 
in  Ireland.  The  Irish  were  satisfied  with  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors.  The  Protestant  religion  was  promulgated  among  them 
under  signal  disadvantages. 

"  In  other  countries,  the  nsurpations  and  exactions  of  aspiring 
and  avaricSons  popes,  the  pretensions  and  refractoriness  of  arrogant 
prelates,  alarmed  and  imtated  those  who  exercised  the  sovereign 
pov^er.  Tbe  i^ealth,  luxury,  sbth,  and  profligacy  of  the  clergy*; 
in  general,  excited  envy,  contempt,  and  disgust.  The  mutual 
obicx^niesof  the  Antipopes,  and  the  scandalous  practices  of  the  court 
of  Romei  made  deep  impressions  on  the  public  mind.  Utefature> 
with  its  cohcomitant  spirit  of  en<|uiry,  began  to  spread  among  the 
laity.  And  finally,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  powerful,  and  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  eminently  propitious  to  its  progreaa,  the 
work  of  religious  innovation  was  undertaken,  pursued,  and,  where-* 
ever  a  local  spirit  of  liberty  lent  its  aid,  accomplished. 

*'  But  in  Treland,  the  arrogated  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
to  which,  by  the  way,  the  rough,  unmanageable  Irish  Septarchs 
appear  to  have  slowly  and  reluctantly  submitted,  was  exercised  com- 
paratively without  oflTcnce.  Those  who  were  vested  with  the  powers 
of  government  were  neither  insulted  nor  contravened  by  imperious 
ecclesiastics.  The  wealth  of  the  church  was  not  coveted  by  prodigal 
or  avaricious  Princes,  por  sought  after  by  rapacious  courtiers.  The 
morals  of  the  clergy  had  not  become  subjects  6f  general  reproba- 
tion. The  extraordinary  piety,  beii^volence,  and  learning  for  which 
the  Culdees,  or  primitive  monks  of  Ireland,  have  been  celebrated, 
had,  it  is  true,  ceased  to  adorn  the  Catholic  religion ;  its  antiquity, 
however,  implying  the  continuous  respect  of  sviccessive  generations, 
not  being,  counieracted  by  adverse  circumstances,  was  perhaps  not 
less  instrumental  than  their  virtues  and  talents  would  hare  been,  in 
rendering  it  an  object  of  high  veneration  among  the  Irish  people. 
The  crimes  which  had  disgraced  the  pontifical  tiara,  and  the  enormi- 
ties of  the  "ton tending  popes,  were  almost  wholly  unkiiown  in  Irelv^d. 
It  was  too  remote  from  the  theatre  of  these  abominations^  and,  in 
every  respect,  too  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  to 
expeiiehce  those  effects  which  they  produced  on  the  continent. 
The  monkish  superstitions,  delusions,  and  absurdities,  and  the 
heathenish  rite?,  and  other  abuses  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  so  lamentably  vitia'ed,  in  the  dark  ages,  were  far  from 
being  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  riiHe,  ferocious,  and  lawless  inhabitants 
of  Ireland.  Learning  was  confined  in  the  cloisters.  Inquiry  was 
m-itlier  encouraged  nor  faciiiiaied.  Nor,  though  licentiousness  w«i 
prevaleiit,  did  a  spirit  of  liberty  exist.  In  short,  none  of  the 
various  motives,  by  wjiich  other  nations  \i-ere  urgeii,  or  gradually 
disposed  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Romish  communion, 
operated  in  Ireland.  All  descriptions  of  the  Irish  submitted  blindly 
and  hea.tily.to  the  guidance  and  dictates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  v     • 

''  Such    was   the  condition-  of  Ireland  when  the  aew  leli^oa 
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ci  England  was  announced  to  tb^  natives  of  the  former :  a  religioti 
vhich  they  were  evidently  unprepared  to  embrace:  and  Which» 
moreover,  was  completely  destitute  of  the  support  it  required,  tta 
ministers  did  not  dignify  it,  in  Ireland,  by  stt iking  instances  of 
austerity  or  fortitude.  They  did  not  propagate  it  by  superior  zeal, 
learning,  or  address.  They  were  neither  competent,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  been  even  solicitous  to  forward  it*  reception.  Besides,  it 
was  far  from  being  uniformly  countenanced  by  the  chief  governors 
of  Ireland.  It  was  hastily  establitilied  by  law.  It  was  peremptorily 
obtruded  on  a  .bigotted  people.  Tiie  Uoman  Catholic  Irish  were 
required  to  relinquish  tbeir  ancient  form  of  worship,  and  follow  the 
new  one  of  the  Protestant  English;  without  l^eing  previou^ily  alie- 
nated ftoax  the  former  by  a  perception  of  its  errors,  or  allured  to 
the  latter  by  the  virtues,  talents,  and  examples  of  its  ministers. 
They  were  required  to  renounce  the  religion  of  th^ir  forefathers,  and 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  strangers;  a  religion  professed)  in  Ireland^ 
exclusively  by  the  successors  of  those  adventurers  and  invaders  by 
whom  the  native  Irish  had  been  plundered  and  cruelly  oppressed ; 
by  the  successors  of  those  Who,  for.  a  vast  series  of  years,  had 
effectually  endeavoured,  under  the  impulse  of  despotic  principles^ 
accompanied  by  political  improvidence,  to  exclude  them  from  tho 
operatioi]  of  those  equal  English  laws  by  which  they  ardently  desired 
to  be  governed  3  thus  keeping  them  exposed^  without  a  possilnlilf 
of  legal  redress,  «o  their  own^iextortiona,  encroachipents,  and  san- 
guinary excesses.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  invariably  respected 
and  beloved  by  the  laity,  both  011  account  of  their  sacred  office  and 
their  birth,  were  authoriJfltively  6upj>lanletl  for  adhering  to  their  ancient 
fatth.  And  the  religious  houses  of  Ireland  precipitately  suppressed, 
without  any  provision  .being  made,  as  in  England,  for  those  multi- 
tudes of  paupers  who  were  thus  bereft  of  their  customary  means  of 
support.  In  the  midst  of  such  peculiacly  iiiauspicioas  circamstance<t, 
the  extremely  limited  progress  which  the  protestant  religion  made 
in  Ireland,  while  it  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  England,  can 
af&rd  no  ra^atter  of  surprise. 

"  The  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  having  made.no  pro.* 
gress-  among  the  native  Irish,  the  iniiurgenfs  were  all  Roman 
Catholics.'  A  considerable  portion  of  the  English  armies,  by  whom 
they  were  sutniued,  were  Protostanis.  A[nong  individuals  belong- 
ing to  these,  and  atnong  other  English  Protestant  adventurers  and 
undertakers,  vast  tracks  of  the  condscated  lands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  msuT^ents  were  distiibuted  :*  and  some  time  after,  a 
large  colony  of  Protestantii  was  planted,  under  circumstances  of 
great  rigour,  in  the  northern  counties,  where  tbd  de.'tcendi^nts  of 


*  2,836,837  plantation  acres,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  tiie .  pro-^ 
vince  .of  Ulster,  was  forfeited  in  Elizabeth's  reign ;  fi74,()28  acres 
Wisre,  according  to  Moivbon,  forfeited  by  the  lebellioo  of  Desmond. 
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the'  aacient  Irkh    had  longest  preierved   tihe  doofnllis  tji  tlteir 
ancestors.* 

*'  Thas  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  inveterate,  ruthleMii  rcK- 
gioas  c'nraity,  which  has  been  the  peculiar  curse  of  Ireland  -for 
two  hundred  years.  •  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Plfotostant  religiona 
now  begun  to  be  connected  with  adverse  political  objects.  The 
idea  of  an  inHatiable  plunderer  now  began  to  be  assodialed  with 
the  idea  of  a  Protestant,  in  ^he  mind  of  a  Roman  Catholic ;  the* 
idea  of  a  refractory,  vindictive  rebel  with  the  \dei  of  a  Rooun 
Catholic,  in  the  mind  of  a  protestant :  and  sHch  were  the  oafop- 
tunate  events  which  soon  followed,,  that,  beibre  the  lapse  of  hsif 
a  century,  these  associations  experienced  an  accession  of  almost 
every  idea  that  can  inflame  and  exasperate  mankind,  excite  and 
give  destructive  energy  to  every  malevolent  passion  by  which  human 
nature  has  been  deformed.*' 

Mr.  N.  appears  surprised  that  the  papist  and  protestant  should 
dispute  respecting  ^*  a  few  different  speculative  articles^  and.  the 
observance  of  a  few  different  rites,  confessedly  incperative  iti 
sociallife!*^  Does  he  mean  to  assert  that  the  authorized  pro- 
phanatton  and .  debauchery  of  the  sabbathy  and  the  abstdtnini^ 
from  bbour  on  all  the  saints  days,  are  ^  ifwperative  in  socisd 
life  ?"  If  about  three-sevenths  of  people's  time  inust  be  devbted 
to  prayers  to  saints,  will  that  be  *^  inoperative**  on  the  qnantum 
of  industry  ?  Is  there  any  iftstantfe  of  a  popish  country  being 
so  industrious  and  so  wealthy  as  a  protestant  one  equally 
situated  ? '  Has  the  monstrous  practice  of  violating  conunon 
sense,  in  pretending  to  convert  the  farina  of  potatoes  into 
^cshf  no  operation  on  "social  life?'\  Has  not  the  jugglery 
of  popish  priests  contributed,  according  to  his  own  confiesston, 
to  check  the  progress  of  knowledge',  impair  the  rational  facul- 
ties, and  diminish  human  virtue  ?  But  a  writer  who  will  stoOp 
to  colloquial  expressions,  and  define  an  Irish  protestant  tho^,. 
*•  a  man  who  d— ns  the  papists  and  never  goes  td  church,"* 
(p.  177)  cannot  be  a  very  impartial  or  accurate  observer  of  men 
and  manners..  From  such  an  author  we  arc  not  surprized 
to  see  the  ingratitude  of  the  papists,  for  the  indulgence 
granted  to. them,  excused  by  the  palpable  falsehood  that  it  was 
rather  "  conceded  through  necessiiyy  than  bestowed  through 
benevolence."     So  injudicious  an  advocate  does  more  injury 

'*  Clarendon's  History,  vol.  iii  p.  157.  Of  this  colopy.  Sir  John 
Davies  speaks,  perhaps  prophetically,  thus  :  '^  It  w'dl  assure  Ireland 
to  the  crown  of  England  for  ever;  and  finally  make  it  a  civil,  and 
a  rich,  a  piighty,  and  a  flourishing  kingdom."  History  of  Ireland 
p.  102. 
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Amt  goedio  any  cause.  In  like  maimer  bis  dia)^,  ^liieh  ke 
calls*  *^  ^  digression  oa  com  boantie^/'  details  ajgreat  iHscftbtc 
0f  erroneous  and  faiefi^toal  attein{>ts  of  the  irrtii  legUataJM^ 
to  improTe  the  Irish  agriculture ;  all  ci  which  Mr*  N^  In^thto 
Hberality  of  his  heaft,  positively  dedarelB,  were  the  oOiltt- 
^ence  of  freJetermmd  resofutiiH  to  injure  IreUnd ;  alllM^ 
any/Qian,  not  quite  a  bedlamitei  who  had  vitaesaed  the  a|$W* 
five  measures  of  tfie^'-SngUsh  parliameBt  in  1800,  would  favi% 
eoQcltRled,  that-  the¥e  is  some  difficulty  in  the  tiling  itMffL 
ThefbHowingf  notefonthe  distillerf^  ankl  ^^illb^l  ^iUs/' lirtf 
shew  what  i^  the  atcfiial  practice  in  thi^  eO^ntry^  **  19  simfU 
«f -bariey  are  equivaletit  to  12  of  jcoalt,  which  make  S  g^^ns 
of  whiskey;  from  If  rtones  ef  oats  5  gallons  are  excrsutiAr^ 

^'Thc  number  of  legal  stills  la  Itelaud  in-the  year' and^^th 
January,  1903^  as  relumed td  parliament,  wasll^j  and  thefr  oMh 
tents  nigob  gallons.  The  number  of  ill^al  stills  sei^^.  as 
fibove,  Tn'idD2/was  4,191.  If  these' toutafn^*  only  2^  salliMM« 
on  an  thr^^^  each,  t{i^r  qoatents  \^uid  afftciunt'to  g6,«82  galC 
Ions)  or  1,92^  gallons  more  than  th^centent!^  of 'afi  the  legal 'slifls 
|p  Ifehittd  in  the  year  1 802,  irhtitAi90S,igl^pi^kna  paid  duty.  Itb 
iixuMxr  ef  Hcences  nimted  to  retailers  of  spirits  la  thd  yeir  ebdfad 
^JqOm  Septernbj^,  16$3;  ^^as  10 J  8a  The  quantity  of  e{»fi«i|Mtt 
'  lid  duty  in  the  year  encjled  5th  January,   1803,  was  ^,el95iig6 

lions.  Each  retailer,  thereibre,  one  with  another,  appears  fb 
^  re  sold  472  gallons^  'besides  a  large  proportion  of  illegal  9p^^ 
and  sdso  foreign'  spirits..  )Hit  to  those  who  arefticqnafimed  with  Im 
circumstances  of  &e  conntry  publicans,  in  Ireland,  this'  is  not 
credible.  That  a  vast  number  retailed  spirits  without  Ikeneen 
^  tbg^  fi^.  Au  advt^isement  from  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  in  \^05, 
9nQpi;piQ^  bis  having  received  information  that  200  persons,'  it  that 
ailjr,  did  so." 

3b  Mt»  Fgat0r>  the  present  Ahaausefior.  of  ship  Iriah  £xdtia^ 
jqam^  Am  ^tadbor,  with  iaorq*(niah,and  justice  than  iiaaal»  pa|)S 
4mmt  oomptiiBeiitSy  fbr  his  ^  com  boiwty  and  raglsiatian  feiti/' 
imroduced  in.  nss)  which  has  increased  the  aiinml  prd^Mti 
m£  the  cbantiy  S  mil&bns  aterUng.  This  bill,  alftC),  doaU^ft 
akevahi^of  landevery  19iyears»  and  h^beeh  of  iBcakalaM* 
aalr^aagaa  to  the  papists^  eren  according.  totheavtboi^cOnp 
Aeasiwi;  isat  he  perplexes  himself  exfereinely>  to  discOHT 
whether  Mr.  Foster  meant  it  so,  as  he  is  a  decided  op|iaarafc 
to  i^mdipjesump^ion.  To  the  corn  laws  be  likewise  attribi^tea 
Wf  r^Fw  iQCi:e^ed  population  of  Ireland,  which  li)  18t)i  b# 
g4p^t!f4  tP-  c^i^  c^  ^j^,95|^436  souUy  amd  to,  be  incri^asing 
gm^W  WjA*fti  «>  *a>  itt  ^^9>  if-wp  cpiOd*  heUeve  tl;^ 
amlblcMFjt  tbf9d  mm  be  5i«6^4«76  pdrspDfi  ii»  t^M  «Oi«i|ti(|> 

^•.  18S.  r<^.  S9.  >»<,  1S09.        I 
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ThU  it  t  desiffped  eU|;geration  to  render  the  preponderadap 
proportion  of  the  papists  to  the  protestants  sUU  greater.  As 
the  author  does  not  stop  with  £ictS|  nor  care  for  truth  when 
it .  militates  against  hi^  views  of  the  abolition  of  all  reUgioutf 
establishmaitsi  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  expose  the 
obvious  faUacy  of  his  statement  at  greater  length.  Of  the 
mat^o'f  Ireland)  ^byTodd  Jonps^  (who  is  now  himself  reformed 
ve  understand)  containing  the  confiscated  property  of  papists, 
Mr.  N.  says    *'  it  is  hard  to  say  with  what    view  it   was 

Cblished ;''  but  we  believe  that  he  has  as  few  doubts  as  we 
veof  the  insidious*  a^d  we  must  say  atrocious  mo^iW  which 
led  to  such  a  publication.  On  the  rebellion  of  1798|  some 
very  just  notions  occur,  and  also  some  not  less  extravagant. 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  (lad  now  become  onifenally  discontented, 
and  veiy  genenlly  alienated  from  the  government,  or  exasperated 
affainst  it.  The  advocates  for  parliamentary  reform,  (hough  greatli^ 
duninished  id  number,  were,  if  possible,  still  more  serous  than 
they  had  been.  Republicaii  principles,  analogous  to  those  which 
wem  operating  in  Franoe»  were  cherished  by  tho  Dissenters  in  the 
4iorth.  The  pressure  of  tithes*  and  exactions  of  those  .who  levied 
them,  were  as  grievous  as  ever.  And  there  existed  a  secret,  well- 
esganised,  and  active  society,  that  of  the  United  Irishmen,  the 
real  objects  thereof  were  to  separate  Ireland  from  England;  to 
establish  a  repnbliGan  goveremeat  in  the  former;  and  to  dwlish 
utterly »  not, only  eveiy  disoualification  on  account  of  religion,  but 
likewise  all  church  establisnments.  The  seeds  of  rebellion  wem> 
AVfiry  where  gown;  and  the  means  ojf  bringing  it. to  maturity  were 
•now  in  full  operation." 

Here  the  author  asserts  tl^t  the  government  fomented 
rebellion  in  order  to  carry  the  union^  and  states  it  as  a  factj 
<*  that  notorious  rebels,  men  who  belonged  to  a  coomiittee 
^assassination^  were  Hberated  without  prosecution*  and  suiBefc^ 
to  remain  at  large.'^  Tlius,  one  party  accuses  the  government 
of  rigor- and  cruelty,  while  another  vilifies  its  lenity,  and  attri^ 
butes  it  to  bad  motives !  The  terms  of  the  union  are  next 
abused;  but  the  author  is  greatly  deficient  in  talents  and 
Icnowledge,  to  form  just  notions  on  the  subject*  As  a  proof 
-^  what  we  'have  advanced^  respecting  the  disposition  c^  die 
Irish  to  resist  or  evade  the  revenue  laws,  we  insert  the  fol* 
blowing. '  ■  . 

1^1  Among  many  other  instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  shew 
e  expense  attending  the  collection  of  the  Irish  revenue,'  the  bl- 
owing one,  ta^en  ^m  the  report  of  a  Committee  whjch  was 
%ppointed  «  ^sw  yeaii  before  the  union,  is  conspicuous,  ^penses 
ef  the  dislriet  of  Ciaie  end  finois  2311.,  prcktuoe  1411. :  eiptes^ 
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•f  the  district  of  Ballynine  I  lOlI.^  produce  &791. :  expenses  of  ' 
tile  district  of  Baltimore  a«938l.,  produce  1801.:  expenses  of  the 
district  of  Newport  and  Foxfoid .  808l.>  produce  42ll. :  expenses 
of  the  district  cuf  Dingle  2^3351.,  produce  6131.  Total  of  expenses ' 
^«388L;  total  of  produce  2»33Sl.  The  expenses  •  of  revenue  crui- 
aert  and  barges  for  10  years  to  1794^  was  231,5651. :  the  amount 
of  sdzujes,  same  time«  was  53,i,6igl.  The  rate  at  which  the  Irish 
levenoe  was  collected,  from  the  year  ended  the  25th  of  March> 
1775^  to  the  same  month  in  1794>  was  141.  18s.  lid.  per  centum." 

"With  the  concluding  remarks  on  religious  concord^  and 
the  iezceilence  of  the  Irish  character,  we  shall  take  our  lea^e 
of  a  work,  which  we  are -Sorry  to  say  has  not  afforded  us  one 
new  idea,  and  which  is  no  little  reprehensible,  both  in  oiat- 
ter  and  manner.  We  are,  indeed,  persuaded  that  the  majority 
of  thinking  Irishmen  wiU  not  feel  very  grateful  to  the  author 
for  his  endeavours,  and  as  he  defends  ingratitude  in  the  catholics 
he  cannot  expect  any  thing  else  from  them.  Still,  however, 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  he  has  failed  rather  from  inability 
than  any  bad  design,  as  many  contradictory  facts  appear  in  his 
work. 

'*  Every  individual  Irishman,  considered  aoerely  as  a  member  of  ^ 
society,  without  reference  to  bis  particular  prpfesston  or  pursuit, 
must,  if  he  advert  to  the  misct^i^  of  religious. enmity,  Earnestly 
d^reeattt  its  continuance.  Under,  the  fetal  influence  of  this  species 
of  insanity,  it  is  notorious  that  those  sdative  duties,  the  ^discharge 
whereof  conduces,  to  render  social  life  preferable  to  solitude,  are 
frequently  dbregarded  altogether;  generally  performed  in  a  reluctant, 
and  imperfect  manner;  and  very  seldom  with  that  alacrity,  cordiality, 
and  precision,  which  confessedly  have  the  efiect  of  converting  a  duty 
into  a  fiivour  $  and  ultimately  that  of  strengthening  tlie  bonds  of 
amity  between  man  and  man.    It  evidently  heightens  tlie  various 

.  vexations  necessarily  incident  to  human  intercourse.  It  occasions 
distrust  amone  those  who  are  constrained  to  associate  together.  It 
aggravates  mmice.  In  many  instances  it  completely  blasts  domestic 
happiness.'  It  frequently  precludes  a  reciprocity  of  kindness  l^etween 
nei^lx>urs.  It  generally  proves  a  cause  of  unsociable  reservedness. 
It  is  often  accom'panied  with  disgusting  disingenuity,  alienating 
partiality,  and  even  shameful  injustice.  It  serves  to  excite  all  the 
malevolent,  and  to  repress,  or  limit  in  their  operation,  all  the 
benevolent  affections  of  human  nature.  It  is  manifestly  incoosisteqt 
with  a  performance  of  Chrvstian  duties ;  and  those  who  act  under 
its  sway,  are,  indisputably,  so  far>  practical  apostates  from  Christ, 
whose   inestimable   precepts  and  divine   example  did  equally  and 

nmiformly  tend  to  promote,  among  mankind,  forbearance,  gentfeness, 

.apd  universal  love.  Viewed  in  all  its  various  effects  in  public,  and 
in  private  life,  it  naay  wanantably  be  pronounced  a  teoral   eots^ 

.of  ttneifi^ledmagnUlide.-  ^'    l 
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"  It  is  besides  sothorouglUj  incompatible  with  the  more  conspiraooi 
mitt^  quaiiti^  of  the  Irish  general  diaracter>  and^  the  prevailing 
nttoral  propensi  ties  of  Irishmen^  that  if  weadvertedtothisconsideratioo 
alone>  we  could  scarcely  appreheod  its  snrvtving  the  present  gettera- 
tion  ;  now  that  the  concurrent  agency  of  those  principles  of  recfpro- 
cai  animosity,  which  were  artificially  connected  with  the  Protestant 
flOid  Roman  Catholic  religions,  has  c^sed.  The  constiitnent  qualities 
\Df  the  Irish  character,  have  confessedly,  upon  the  whole,  a  much 
stronger  and  more  direct  tendency  to  promote  amity  and  concord, 
than  to  eternize  enmity  and  discord :  to  augment,  than  to  diminish 
the  happiness  of  social  li^.  Austerity,  inflexibility,  moroseness, 
despondency,  and  a  propensity  to  brood  over  imaginary  mischiefs, 
ftod  remote  problematical  dangers,  are  certainly  not  tlie  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  general  character  of  the  Irish.  On  the  contrary, 
that  character,  though  by  no  means  free  from  very  conaidenible 
blemishes,  obviously  presents  a  rare  assemblage  of  the  mostattr^ctive^ 
conciliatory,  and  generous  qualities.  The  frankness,  tiie^af&bility, 
the  vivacity,  the  good  humour,  ifye  flexibility,  the  8yny>athy,  the 
/cordiality,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  Irish,  are  generally  knoi^n  and 
admired.  They  are  not  by  nature  disposed  to  permanent  inntaal 
animoMty  or  repulsion ;  but  by  nature  impelled  to  friendship  atid 
Conviviality  f  and  by  nature  eminently  qualified  to  impart  and  enjoy 
the  utmost  degree  of  social  happiness.  Such  qualities  and  .such 
propensities  are  obviously  calculate  to  accelerate  the  extinction  of 
religious  enmity. .     . 

I        .    .  ■     "  M  ■    '".     gaggBBBBBHa'llil   'm 

i^etches  of  Truths  Moral  and    Religious;    with  a  reference  /# 
the  Alliance  of  the  Church    and  State.     Three  Vois.  ISiqo. 
j>p.  443.  15s.  Newcastlei  Cradockaod  Joy,  I«oqdpny  \S0^ 
TO  generalfze,  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  reasonin|[,    in  aii 
abstract  forni>  is  freqi^enrly  suspicions ;  it  hath  "  come  to  ns^ 
sometimes,  in   such  a  questionable  shape^"  that,  we  coiifesS, 
■we  took  up  these  little  volumes  with  no  small  degree  <?f 
distrust.    Nor  were  the  first  pages  very  pleasing  to  us.     But^ 
as  we  proceedled,  the  cloud  of  obscur^^y  was  gradually  diss^ 
patcd ;  and  the  appositeness  and  familiarity  of  |he  exemplifi- 
cations were  such,  that  we  perceived  more  and  more  clearly,  the 
propriety  and  justness  of  almost  every  general  position.     We 
say  almost,  for  to  some  part  of  our  anthers  speculative  doc*- 
trine  we  do  not  readily  subscribe. 

*^  Some  metaphysicians,'*  say  our  autjior,  "  would  cou&ne  TauTft 
^iolely  to  the  mental  operations  of  that-^microcosm;  man.  TV'ere  an^ 
one  U'ho  enjoys  the  fr^  use:of  the.  five  senses  disposed  to  argue  witk 
Loc)ce  or  Htfme,*he  might  ^k  p  disciple  of  Hume,  to  what  puipota 
ihtne  gratu)  ^p^ab  to  externiil  sense  by  miracles  ?  To  what  pur- 
pose did  Thomas  feel,  and  the  other  aposlies  asaj  the  Mhr  ff  i&mii 
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«fier  \m  reiCiiT^lioD  ?  To  what  purpose  the  i^idence  of  huitory  ? 
'Ook  .advocates  of  Hume  will  answer :  the  senses  iropose  upon  us. 
This  may  be ;  but  it  is  only  then.  When  the  senses  are  not  rightly 
directed;  or^  when  one  sense  usurps  the  office  of  anotlier,  ds  when 
a  man  determines  by  his  eye,  the  stze»  solidity^  roughness,  smooth* 
ness,  handness,  or  softness  of  things  tangible.-^Who  has  heardi  that 
a  disciple  of  Berkeley,  or  of  Hume*  ever  ran  his  head  against  n 
stone- wall  in  broad  day  light,  with  His  eyes  open  ?  >  Or>  that  any  op» 
of  John  Locke's  scholars  ever  mistook  black  puddings  for  white  \ 
or  was  aocostomed  to  stir  the  fire  with  his  finger  for  want  of  a  poker  { 
Jiotwithstanding  they  believe  that  the  wall,  which  they  see,  exists 
otilj  in  the  mtod,  ioA  that  there  is  no  truth  in  colours^  and  no  heat 
io  file  ^'''pp.  ^,  10.     . 

This  IS  a  part  df  the  second  sketch,  entitled  *'  Truths  'when  ' 
it  exiits/*  In  the  seventh  sketch  "  On  Lawy*  we  have  this 
iKite :  ^'  Oaths  are  sometimes  carelessly  worded,  as  well  as 
iireverently  administered.  The  tenor  of  a  certain  description 
o^  oa^s,  "  to  the  best  o(  my  knowledge  and  belief/'  is  very 
extraordinary.  •*  Knowledge,**  implies  certainty,  as  far  aa 
,  a  man's  senses  it^  concerned  ;  but  this  certainty  is  neutralized 
by  thet^rm  tiat  follows  it,  **  Belief;"  which,  however  strong 
if  iil^y' b^,  caniiot  amount  fo  knowledge.  That  oaths  are 
administered  by  Mahometans  with  more  solemnity  than  they 
al^  amongst  Christians,  will  appear  from  the  following  account. 

'^  In  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  June  3,  1808. — Denn^aer^  Ismael, 
spid  Amaar,  three  of  the  Lascar  tribe  of  hidians,  were  examined^ 
and  f warn  appn  an  illun^inated  Koran>  provided  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  ceremony  was  extremely  impressive.  Being  told 
that  the  book  produced  was  the  book  of  their  prophet,  they  bowed 
most /everientially  over  it;  then,  taking  it  by  turns  in  their  hands^ 
theyplac^  it,  each,  one  severally,  upon  their  heads,  and  removed n 
it  again  three  times,  bowing  ^over  tlie  volume  at  each  time ;  they  then 
kisMd  it  three  times,  and  again,  each  one  of  them>  alternately,  put 
it  on  his  head,  where  he  hdd  it  with  both  hands  all  the  time  he  gave 
bis  evidence."  pp.  34,  35. 

"We  tiink  tlie  sfeetch  which  relates  to  the  delicate  qi^estion, 
wliether  •^ Truth  supports  the  British  Throne?*' — z  good 
delineation* 

^  No  one  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  imagine,  that  the  King,  as  a  man« 
it  incapable  df  sinning.  As  he  stands  in  a  more  elevated  siiuatioQ 
than  any  of  his  subjects,  so  his  temptations  to  evil  are  propor- 
tionably  sti^gerj  and .  iinore  numerous  than  theirs.  But  how 
cheering  is  the  reflection  to  every  lover  of  truth  and  loyalty^  that  our 
Spjvereign,  however  he  ms^.fc^  assailed  by  temptation,  a^d  external 
objects  from  6w  sense  excluded,  is  stiU  able  to  discriminate  truth 
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from,  falsehood r  [This  is  clearly  evinced  by  tbeKiog*s  re^thig  * 
a  late  bill,  the  principles  of  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  * 
coronation  oarth.]  **  The  confidence  expressed  by  David  wb«D  be 
was  in  trouble :  *'  wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  wickedness, 
and  when  the  wickedness  of  my  heels  conapasseth  me  round  about ;" 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  uttered  by  the  firitish'  King  now,  as  it 
was  by  the  Jewish  monarch  formerly.**  '*  Should  the  ministers  of 
a  British  monarch,  at  some  future  period,  abusing  the  confideaoe 
reposed  in  them,  so  manage  and  train,  and  bend  and  trim,  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  tree  of  the  constitution,  as  to  deprive  the 
subject  of  the  shelter  he  has  n  right  to  claim  irom  it,  what  aliegiaiioe 
in  that  case  would  truth  require  of  the  subject  as  the  monarch*fi  due  \ 
A  nice  question  this:  truth  determines  one  way 3  man,  anotb»r«^ 
May  the  time  be  far  distant,  when  a  British  subject,  dreading  the 
e£fects  of  the  ill  example  of  his  sovereign  as  a  man,  on  the  morals 
of  the  people,  shall  think  it  his  duty  to  pray,  that  God  would  in 
mercy  turn  the  King's  heart  from  evil  to  good  j  or  set  over  the-  people 
a  more  religious  man  to  be  their  King.**  pp.  43  >  44. 

"  In  touching  the  subject,  whether  tnith  influences  the  British 
Parliament  in  all  its  measures." — The  author  seems  to  be  aware 
of  his  danger :  Incedis  per  ignes,  Suppositos  cineri  doloso." 
But  he  finishes  his  sketch  .  very  happily.  There  is  an  airiness 
and  a  delicacy  ia  the  portrait^  with  some  degree  of  humour. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  hurdour,  indeed,  in  several  parts  of 
this  performance  ;  and  we  are  often  reconciled  to  a  dry  topic 
by  the  vmter^s  vivacity.  To  the  sketch  "  on  public  manners," 
we  are  attracted  by  a  playfulness  which  is  extremely  amusing ; 
particularly  where  ^*  the  neck  in  body  clothes,  and  the  neck  in 
nudity,*'  are  satirized. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  a  part  of  what 
our  author  says  of  the  Edgeworths,  in  his  sketch  **  on 
Education." 

'*  There  are  many  treatises  on  Education,  written  by  professed 
Christians^  in  which  not  only  there  is  no  true  notion  of  God,*  as 
4he  father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  not  even  such  a  notiotijof 
"  Crod,  as  one  of  the  old  heathens  might  be  supposed  to  inculcate. 
SnfHce  it  to  instance  one  large  work  of  two  4to.  volumes,  consist- 
4ng  of  775  pages,  entitled  '*  Practical  Education/*  by  Maria  Edg* 
worth,  and  by  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth.  -  These  autbora  have 
purposely  excluded  religion,  and  the  notion  of  a  God,  from  tbmx 
system*  To  cite  their  own  words.  *'  With  respect  to  what  is 
».i      ■      III  .    I     .   ■  I         .     ■■»  ■ .    —  ■     I       ,  .1  ■■  ■   I       ■■   ,1.       .,11 

*  Tl)eEdgeworth*s  were  bom,  we  believe,  in  a  Christian  cotmtty. 
But  do  they  profess  themselves  christians?  Do  they  regularly 
attend  any  place  of  public  worship  ?  We  have  h^rd^  not  fat  we 
may  have  been  misinformed.    Bar* 
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««Hed  the  Bdintioii  of  the  hearty  we  have  endeaFOorei  to  suggest 
the  easiett  meana   of  iodudng  asefiil  and  agreeable   Habits,  well 

-  TCgaiited  ayn^hy,  and  beoe^olebt  affections.'*  And  a  Uttle  fivther 
in  the  aame  page^  they  say :  "  On  religion  and  politics,  we  have  befso 
ailent^  because  we  have  no  ambition  to  gain  parti zans,  or  to  make 
proselytes,  and  because  we  do  not  address  ourselves  exclusively^ to  any 
sect  or  to  wosf  party.**  And  so,  lest  the  mind  should  be  perverted 
fiom  its  wdK-vegolatcd  sympathy,  and  benevolent  afTections,  it  is 
nuk  lehe  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  its  great  aiithor,  the  source 
ol^eil beBaMieBeel  A  hsMise  buih  upon*  the  sand,  indeed  !  But, 
wften  theimad  begins  to  reflect  and  compare^  it.  i»  impossible  to  keep 
it  peiftctfy  in  eqailibrio,  without  some  bias  or  inclinatioo,  or  (if  an 
otaoxioQs  term  must  be  .used,)  pr^udice  to*either  right^or  wrong. 
And,  if  roust  be  allowed,  that  where  there  is  no  middle  Way,  to 
be  prejudiced  in  £ivour  of  right  is  preferable."  "  The  reader  will 
obaerve,  that  in  volume  first  of  "  Practical  Education/'  is  a  chapter 
of  eighteen  quarto  pages  on  obedienoe;  followed  by  a  chapter  of 
t}urty*6fe  quarto  pages  on  Truth?  On  what  principle?  Not  on 
that  principle  which  the  writers  were  bound  to  support^  to  maintain 
and  to  chesiUi,,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  young  pupils,  by  the 
christian  names  they  bear,  Maria  and  Richard  LoveU,  and  by  the 
names  given  (at  Baptism  no  doubt)  to  those  engaging  children,  whom 
they  are  pleased  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.    But,  coosia* 

'  teiitly  with  their  plan  of  Education,  the  exhortation  at  the  dose  ctf  the 
office  ef  baptism,  ought  to  run  in  this  form— v*^'  Forasmuch  aathir 
ohlld  has  promised  by  you  his  sureties,  to  denounce  the  devil  and  ail 
hi^  works,  to  bel^ve  in  God  and  to  serve  him,  you  must  take  care  to 
forget,  that  it  is  your  parts  and  duties  *  *  ^  *  «  and  diiefly 
you  must  be  cautious,  that  he  may  not  be  taught  the  creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments  in  any  tongue,  or  be  instructed 
In  any  of  those  thingB  which  a  christian  ought  to  know  and  believe 
to  his  soul's  health."  Philalethes  would  have  every  one  consistent 
i^th  his  profession  :  and  he  thinks  it  reasonable,  that  a  saving  clause 
should  be  inserted  into  the  office  of  baptism,  for  the  sake  of  the 
eonsciencea  of  professing  sponsors."  pp.  136,  137* 

In  the  introduction  to  the  second  volumei  the  author 
intimates,  that  to  the  censure  of  having^  omitted  religion^ 
Mr.  Lancaste/s  system  of  Education  does  not  appear  to  be 
liable.  Axii  **  ir  (says  Philalethes)  we  may  determine  from 
the  account  "tuch  he  has  published  of  his  institution,  it  is 
a  laudable  i  suceessfut  attempt  at  improvement.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's sys  i  is  more  especially  calculated  for  the  lower 
dassca  of  so^  ty;  it  is  upon  a  grand  scale/^  We  have  said 
so  much  upon  this  subject  ahready,  that  we  shall  observe  only, 
in  thb  place,  that  the  cunning  of  the  quaker,  seems  to  have 
imposed  on  Philalethes.  To  the  mechanical  part  of  Lancaster's 
plan,  we  certably  do  no  not  object  i  but  his  reli^^ous  system  is,' 
•very^way,  exceptionable. 
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W#  htH  ifarcit  $»  loM^oa  the  klpioli  rf^  tfo  .iirtf  ViililiU^ 
thttwe  hasteii  tofcnnsdiDelihft  conttiit8:of>tliework^;  vhid» 
ve  aM5t  Mt  tekk  ih  >intiee  to  the  arodior/   Jh«d  .iw  slutt- 
ettdtsvoiir  to  make  rwuk  for  a  p^rt  of  th«  aMMiAlH!t^&^ 

t#elit^-^vehth  Sketch,  eotttainirt^  *  ctfrioas  dcfScr^oK  of  ffit^ 
Paseharl  tappet-,  froift  JMateonidcs.  •  ,     j    , 

SkMoh  1.  IVtttb,  whetbef  itexists.-*-*2.  TVutb,  wfai6mitMLlitft.*«<^^ 
•fiooietf  not  fbtiiMlcd  in  trGth.-^-4>,  and  5.  Law^dei^ited  frotiT'toiiik^ 
gi0B.4»6:  Society  ooldepeiaiieiit  On  truth  fdr  ua  Itvpport.^/.  li«W,c 
the  fTofesMon  ctf  •»-*itt  variancer  wMi  troiii,  atid  sof^piQffteii  bt  coii-> 
foMon.-^.  Wbethei^  tratb  stipports  tfa^  BntUh  'Thvooev**^  WtMti, 
whether  inAueficing  the  Itrrtkh  PflTKaiuetit  In-  ill)  its  ana^rei.*^  lO. 
Ilraih,  IB  whxt  degree  coDnected  with  poUtioal'eit^iafley.-^M .  Public 
fslllb,  whetiier  founded  in  tmth.*<-12.  Pnblfe  iftetnieHra^  jiriiether 
foonded  in  druthv*^13.  Whetiber  tfi^  teltgioti^  wfaieh  is(eMbiisbed.l9r' 
the  Legisiatuie>  is  necsRsarily  connected  with  cnfth.— 14.  Of  a^leg^ 
TCiigioo^  \<^tch  ia  (bunded  in  truth  -^15.  Of  educatioa,  m  feAstwS^ 
istrudi.**-'10.  Of  a  reHgion  fo/UBded  in  tpeth.;  Ihe  ehmchv  Sf\i\\A» 
aad*  invisih3ie.H^17.  Of  a  charch  ^  aod  of  tb^  terms,  a  legal  ci)«a-eh> 
«jihi&dhaiicfa,  a  faiie  diar«h,~ia  Of  the  GhaDch  of  Englioda«« 
li^  Ghupch:«*^lg;  Of  the  artides  of  religkin  in  the  church  of  £Ag^ 
laad.*»«<20.  Of  »he  constitatitMi^  and  canons  of  the  chufoh  of 
Biighttid.*^*ai<.  Of  aiaaionah  Hfargyan  a  pre-^oiiifoied  fortn'.-*«>». 
efthalitorgif  of  therOkarchaf  England. •»»-28.  Of  the  n)0Vn1iig  M^* 
iAse»:  tot  the  creads>^24.  Of  tb6'€l'eeds>*-2;5'.  Of  the  ooHecfs  £»  tb« 
end  of  themornrog  BQTvke.-«'2&.  Of  die  litany.<«-3$r.  Of  thiCoiim 
niuilOB.-^-'M.  Of  Schism.'* 

The  i^aschal  supper  is  thus  described  hy  Maimonides* 

•**Til  "the  first  plade,  tliey  mingfed  a  cnp  of  win^  to  eVery  one  df 
tie  corajJiny  3  and  the  master  of  the  family  praising  Gad,  the  Creaf- 
t(yr  of  the  fruit  df  the  vine,  in  the  ordinary  form  whicTi  they  use  af 
Other  meals,  l^c,  and  they  all  drank  :  bfgf/ining  ^o,  aod*  C'otisecrat* 
ing  the  paschal  action,  which  they  wete  going  now  fo  cdi^lSirate.  Atii 
ppvf,  after  they  had  washed,  with  a  comnion:  prayeru^  at  other 
washing!},  the  tabfe  was  set,  furnished  .witji  bitter  aud^sweet  bextis^* 
dnleavened  bread,  a  sauce^  red  Jike  brick,  and  the  l>ody  of  tb^ 
lamb,  for  that  Is  their  manner  of  expression,  togethe/  with  the  flesh 
of  the  ^ofemn  peace  offering.  When  the  table  was  so  set,  tlie  OkJ^ter, 
blessing  G<td  for  having  created  the  frcirs  of  the  eartK  In-the  Ord'lnsfry' 
form,  and  as  at  other  times  they  use  to  do,  took  of  tfhebittfet  herha 
about  the'  quantity  of  an  olif e,  and  dippvn^  them  kk  fhe  redsaooe  aa^ 
Of  them,  and  distributed  as  much  to  e«£  of  the  vest  After  thirty 
t;he  tabie  wat  to  be  rei^oved  a  little  way  fcodi-  hitn,  to  ^e  i^mmam 
mid.  space  for  the  .questions,  supposed  i^  flxq^  xli,*  i9>;.^UKM^tftl)# 
particularities  of  this  Kupper. .  And  in  answer  t^  tkns^  .  t^e  .piaster 
aalls  the  story  of  the  misenes  of  their  /orefatliefs  f  usicg,  also  tlie 


I  1q  Dent,  sotvl.  6.  *  A  Syrian-ready  to  perish  was  tay  flitber^  flee  * 
.  UpoD  thiS'thalabl^vas  bron^ht  ag^n;  andiie,jEakic^  fh£r  pascba^ 
%  lamb  Into  his  hands^  and  elevating  it,  proposed  to' himself  the  qnea*  ' 
tiooy  why  it  was  o^ered>  3ind  gate  the  iMon.  And  so  he  elevated, 
•eterally,  both  the  hitter  herbs,  and  the  unleavened  hiead:  apd* 
^iter  all  tber  several  reasbns  given,  he  subjoined  d  hymn.  JUet  us 
ihttefoTt  celebrate,  praise,  extol  ****  Rim,  who  has  doite  so  matjj^ 
.  and  sdgr^t,  and  snch  atupaiidons  Wonders  f**)^ "(**«**  (obbn  let 
maio$li^l^ujaii,  pradse  the  Lord  fe  ^rvatits  of  #«  Lord  *  » ^^  ^ 
coBClsding  so — Thanks  be  to  thee>  O  Ged»  King  of  die  t^6rM^  wM 
4idat  redeem  ns  and  ow  ancestors,  and  bast  brought  \ls  to  this  uiie. 
Hece  tbey  all  drank  ^gain,  in  the  sasne  manner  as  at  ft^,  and  w^iku^ 
s^in  Vikewise— *here  again  (as  it  \vere)  beginnii\g  th^  G^n^fi^.  Eofi 
tben>  lie  (the  master  o?  tlie  family)  took  two  unleavened  cokes,  ff^ 
^yiding  one,  be  pat  one  half  of  it  oyer  the  other  cake,  the  other 
cake  being,  as  they  say,  to  remind  rhem  of  i;heir  former  poverty^ 
and' so  stfid  over  the  bread  a  blessing.  Aftc/,  he  dipped  ^  piece  or 
tire  cake,  with  some  of  the  bittef  herbs^  in  the  sauce  and  ate,  having 
bitaed  God  with  a  proper  grayer,  and  dHtribeting  ia  the  r6^t,  they 
sfte  lik^\ifise.  So,  with  a  proper  pr^ef  th^  ta^^ed  of  the  peat^ 
ctfe^ng}  and  witir  another,  ai  the  lamb;  and^  aito,  Ibiey  Ad  Heelf 
.  of  what  ^as  befere  them.  Only,  each  waft  bound  at  tke  ckwef  cMr 
aiyper,  to  end  with  sotne  of  the  laoibtf  prt  litiey^ti^w  do  wi^b'a  |>ieaai 
ii  one  of  die  half  cakes,  which  they  substitn^  iti  f^leoe-.ef  ;ttar 
l^oab.  When  they  had  done  eating  ihey  washeci^tbeir  l^i^l^ :'  4Mi 
i»ch  Wing  a  third  cup  distributed  to  them*  tEe , master  havm^  said- 
civer  it  the  grace  after  meat :  and  it  is  thence  tenxied  th^  cup  6f  ble^i^ 
itig,  they  drank  it  off.  And  theft  fh^re  ^a«.another,  thefcurth  oup, 
piit  into  their  hands  j  and  the  fcymn  being  recptitftifited',  with  its  pro. 
ipr  conclusion,  they,  kg^iti  tftanW'hg  ©od  f^i"  the  tttk  6f  the  vjne^ 
^<i»]tdiit  sbo;  and,  after  that,  no  more  that  ni^t;  it  biifhig  nt)# 
*  tMOwdr  toklnigbt,  and  they  being  after  dils  to  »€xiitate,  yet  6^  di^ 
pfiirelad  dellyerancfe.  Thus,  acbonilog  to  ibe  nraditioo  or  the  :MM^ 
the  pcscheft  »iqf4Mr  waa  celebrat^dj  ^bile  U)^ir  teoi^  atood:  audi 
eyerja^k)e  itJiasbeea  \^tf^  much  after  ^e  same  ifianlier  tbei^itM 
paschal  lamb  has  been  wanting ;;  and,  po^ibly,  if  I  mi|^^f /i^pjaf^. 
'  agiiess  in  tBIs  matter;  this  supper  might bave  been  obsecv^d^  i» 
now  itts,  without  the  sacrifice,/ even  when  the  ten^ple  was  in  be'ujg^ 
by  such,  as  after  the  fiVst  dtipefsion  by  the  Assyrian,  an^  Babylb* 
niaii  kings^  con^i^t^ed  aiterw^s  in  xomgte.  parts  -,  and  joet  jm^g  afolo 
tpkeep  the  feast  at  Jemsa]e^>y\r'ea8on  of  their  ^istastQe/.^ere^ 
Ifowever,  willing  tQ  keep  upth<^  soleGun  memorial  of  tinit^e^st.deVi?! 
v^^r^ce  in  the  best  manner  they  couldj  and  as  it  is  n^w  d^oei"* 
V0l.^^Pf.ft4.J>7. 

If  ncywbecomei  linneo^ssaryfor  us  to'saymore,  tliarf  t]^alf  wo 
ttunk  our  readers  will  be  alad  of  a*  f  inrtlxer  ac(|u^^c/ with  ^^ 
ingenbus  and  learned  >Pliilalethes. 
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Porter's  Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden. 

.   (Cmubded  Jrvm  p.  22.) 

•  AFTER  mentioning  the  contempt  in  which  mercantile  people 
are  held  in  Russia,  where  none  but  slaves  or  their  o£^prinff . 
become  merchants  or  physicians :  and  stating  the  height  c» 
Peter  the  Great  to  have  been  6  feet  7  inches,  he  proceeds  to 
des^ibe.the  horrid  punishment  of  theinoi//,  still  practised  in 
that  country.  The  executioner  is  represented  as  of  herculean 
size,  receiving  ten  rubles,  45s.  a  year,  and  generally  knoiOing  one 
person  every  month.  His  apparatus  consists  of  a  leathern 
wallet  huAg  before  him,  in  which  he  carries  a  pair  of  iron 
pincers  for  slitting  the  nose,  and  another  instrument  fbr  mark- 
ing the  forehead.  **  It  was  shaped  like  a  round  brush,  being 
strongly  set  with  iron  teeth.  The. knout,  or  whip,  is  formed 
tnus :  its  handle  is  of  wood,  about  a  foot  in  length,  very  strong, 
and  hard  woven  round  ,with  leather.  To  this  is  attached  a  stout 
and  weighty  thon£,  much  longer  than  the  liandle,  fastened  in 
the  manner  of  a  nail..  N^xt  comes  a  well-dried  strip  of  Buffa* 
lo  s  bide,  much  like  pliable  horn.  This  the  executioner  puts 
<»i  the  knovt  afresh  every  20  lashes ;  its  shape  is  tapering,  being 
fall  a  quarter  of  an  mob  thick  and  very  long.  The  execu* 
tioner,  putting  the  thong  ftst  between  his  Ijjgs,  raises  the  ma- 
chine over  his  head  and  makes  a  straight  down  cut,  which 
made  a  hollow  in  a  thick  board  deep  enough  to  cover  the  fin- 
ger.*' **  It  is  deemed  reproachfal  to  touch  the  knout.'*  For- 
merly the  office  of  knouting  was  deemed  honorable,  performed^ 
by  the  grand  dukes  of  Mocovy  themselves,  and  merchants'^ 
often  paid  large  sums  to  be  allowed  to  fill  it.  Time,  however, 
has  changed  these  ideas,  and  it  is  now  decreed  hereditary  in  a 
i&mtly,  in  order  that  no  difficulty  should  arise  in  obtaining  a' 
person  to  execute  such  a  hideous  task.  The  wretch  which  the 
author  saw  undergo  this  punishment  was  a  coachman  who  had 
murdered  and  robbed  his  niggardly  master. 

"  The  place/'  says  Mr.  P.  "  generally  allotted  for  public  execu- 
Hont,  is  near  the  Neva  >  b^ing  an  open  and  muddy  plain.  When  I 
arrived^  a  few  companies  of  grenadiers  were  drawn  up  in  line ;  and 
the  natives  were  pouring  upon  the  ground  in  multitudes.  The 
gravity  of  tlieir  rough  visages^  miai^liDg  with  the  fierce  visage  of  the 
Cossacs^  and  the  severe  glpom  of  the  police,  gave  an  ex{»essioB 
of  horror  to  the  crowding  groupes  more  consonant  with  the 
^prcted  scene,  than  the  noisy  mobs  beneath  the  gallows  at  the 
Old  Bailey. 

<'  Ten  o'plodc  in  the  monung  was tlw  appointed  hour;  but  more 
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tbao'  another  hour  elapsed  before  the  criminal  was  brought  to  tha 
place  of  punishment.  He  was  a  robast  and  fine-looking  man^  with 
l^t  hair  and  beard  ;  possessing  not  one  trait  in  his  fiice  to  announoo 
him  capable  of  murder,  or  ef  even  le<i6  terrible  crimes.  Had  I  been 
called  upon  to  declare  my  opinion  of  that  man's  disposition  fi*om  bis 
fsdOdf  I  should  have  pronounced  him  every  thing  that  was  meek  and 
harmless.  I  am  no  physiognomist ;  and  must  leave  this  apparent 
contradiction  of  their  science  to 'be  settled  by  those  who  are. 

''  The  poor  wretch,  attended  by  part  of  the  police,  haH  been 
walked  through  the  streets ;  in  order  to  shew  him  to  the  populace, 
and  \x}  strike  them  with  horror  at  his  guilt.  As  soon  as  the  procession 
Arrived  ib  front  of  the  troops,  a  circle  viras  formed,  and  prepaiations 
made  for  the  instant  commeooement  of  the  eiecution.  A  paper 
being  read  aloud  in  the  Buss  language,  which,  most  probably,  was 
an  account  of  his  crime  and  sentence^  he  was  speedily  stripped  of 
his  clothes,  leaving  oo  his  person  only  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers.  In 
the  midst  cmF  this  silent  groupe  (and  awful  indeed  was  their  silence) 
stood,  firm  and  well-secured,  a  block  of  wood,  about  three  f&^t  high, 
haying  three  cavities  in  the  top,  to  receive  the  neck  and  arms.  Being 
fully  prepared  for  his  dreadful  punishment,  the  unhappy  man  crossed 
fainaself,  repeating  his  Gosperdian  Pomelea  with  the  greatest  devotion. 
The  executioner  then  placed  htm  with  his  breast  to  the  board,  strongly 
landing  him  to  it  by  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  his  arms,  passing 
the  rope  dose  imder  the  bend  of  both  knees;  Thus  bowed  forward,' 
the  awfiil  moment  approached.  Th^  first  stmke  was  struck,  and  each 
repeated  lash  tore  the  fiesh  from  the  bone.  A  few  seconds  elapsed 
bc^een  each  >  and,  for  the  ftrst  tan  or  twelve,  the  poor  sufiferer 
vosnsd  most  terribly ;  but  soon  becoming  faint  and  sick,  the  cry 
died  away  into  groans  j  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  nothing  was  heard 
except  th^  bloody  splash  of  the  knout  on  the  the  senseless  body  of  the 
wretched  man.  Oh  !  if  God  punished  so,  who  could  stand  before 
his  judgment  seat  ?  Had  the  compassionate  Alexander  beheld  it,  I 
believe  that  this  would  have  been  the  last  infliction  of  this  tremendous 
punishment. 

"  Ai^er  Ihll  an  hour  had  been  occupied  in  striking  these  dreadfiil 
Hows  (and  more  than  two  hundred  were  given  him)  a  signal  v^as  made 
from  the  bead  officer  of  the  police,  and  the  criminal  was  raised  a 
little  firom  the  block.  Not  Uw  smallest  sign  of  life  seemed  to  remam : 
indeed,  so  long  did  it  appear  to  have  fled,  that,  during  the  half  of  the 
>  lashing,  he  had  sunk  down  as  lowastheligamies  which  bound  him 
would  allow.  The  executioner  took  the  pale  and  apparently  lifeless 
body  by  the  beard,  while  J^  assistant  held  an  iostmment  like  a  bush 
with  iron  teeth,  and  placing  it  a  little  below  his  temple,  struck  it 
with  the  utmost  force,  and  d^ove  its  pointed  fangs  into  the  flesh. 
The  opposite  temple  and  forehead  received  the  same  api^lication. 
The  parts  thus  pierced,  were  then  rubbed  with  gunpowder,  to  remain, 
dionld  the  mai^led  sufferer  survive,  a  perpetual  mark  of  his  having 
undergone  the  punishment 
.  ''  YoQ  woiila  suppose  ttiai  rigoiBr  badr  «xhaasted  all  her  torments. 


tint  jiistf ce  M^  nom  stppiased  !  But  iio ;  flMfJfor  poritslmietit  ^reV 
remained  to  depive  the  nose  of  M  iiDatr9s.  The  infliciio^  finoeni^ 
•Ofnetbiiig  like  mobfltrous  cuding-iroos,  were  inadrted  up  the  note 
of  b«m  whom  I  supposed  dead  5  (aod  indeed  I  onl^  endured  <he  latter 
part  of  the  sights  from  having  imagined  that  these  afflictiana  wete 
dltected  to  one  i^readjf  passed  the  sente  of  pain)  ^  the  performer  of 
thif  dreadful  ientenoe,  aided  by  his  companion^  actnaUy  tore  eack 
Iromhis  headin  a  way  more  shocking  than  can  be  described.  The- 
acntetiess  of  (his  last  tcirrare,  brought  hick  sense  to  the  torpid  body  :^« 
What  was  my  honrof,  to  see  the  wrrtfaings  of  the  poor  mangted 
ereatme  $  and  nky  astoBishment,  as  soon  as  he  was  nnboond,  to  see 
turn  rise  by  Ihe  assistance  of  the  men,  and  walk  to  a  cart  i^dy  to 
retMm  him  to  ^is  prison  !  Ffom  wfaenee,  if  he  did  notdie,  be  was 
immediatdy  to  be  cosveyed  to  Siberia>  thfere  to  labimr  for  life. 
Bis  lost  strength  seemed  to  revive  every  momebt  *,  and  he  lat  in  tfaw 
vehicle  perfecdy  oprigbt,  being  covefed  with  his  caftan,  wbkh  he 
himself  held  upon  his  shonklers,  talking  very  oompoaecfly  with  tboi4 
who  accompanied  him. 

,  '*  His  sentence,  I  midersland,  was  to  60  kmuUd  wiikaat  inercjf. 
Of  ooQfse,  tn  fach  cases  few  ever  snrvive }  or  if  they  do,  for  want 
of  ospe,  or  even  ooa^ttion  assistante,  a  mor tificatloa  geoerally  takes 
p^oe,  and  death  relieves  them  ftom  fordier  sobering.  This  was  th8 
fi^cxf  the  mfseni>)e  creatore  in  qoestion,  who  elkpired  the  fiilloti^inf^ 
^ji  mkor  passing  die  first  post  towdris  his  bairfShttient.** 

^  Tlie  aulW  after  returning  £r«pi  tAqsfio  to  t^etersburgliy  aad 
«x;ecutuig  some .  paiDtiQg9  fer  ^e.  Admiralty^  agntn  wittd 
]4c!3co».  susd  tbe  extorttonsand  avarice  of  the  Rnssiaaa  ar^  A^ 
Iiriacipal  topita  whiofa  oetur  in  the  oartdtivefof  his  ei^imioiM. 
«^A  Rusiian  pettsm  will  d»  M^  fhkijg^,  stifl!^  any  ^A^  (of 
nmtvtff.^  ThU  he  coiteMeri  t^ry  nnaccountalile,  as  they  OreOtf 
Aijoy  in  their  bard  fere  and  wretched  atbodes  to  fh^  utitaost  at 
Atvt  ideaJs.    Mc  P.  relates  an  anecdote  of  f  eter  t^e  Greit^ 

I hile  travelling  in.Holland«  .^d  being  necqgnUed  by  an  ioA* 
6epei^  ;ais  yerj  simlw  to  a  portrait  he  i^d  ot  ifeter^  he  cut 
out  the^ea^  oi^f  Panting,  an^.left  .^  supi  ot  money  ooa  the 
tajde  to  iqdeouii^  th^  landlorft  Thi^  19  fifl^loyred  by  an^acoount 
9t  tbe.adiveiiturfn  of  a  yail&g.Frea€faman/  dast  2#ay  iii  aa 
SoMlidi  v^s^eU  on  one  of.  dae  £rMdfcy  isfahds^  Wh«re  he  nidr*' 
isedthe  ds«|lM9r  of  th%  Jdnjg,  Mttim  mcfst  hu^pily  doti^^t- 
esMd,  T^tien'  ^  R^^si^  Alp'  batti^bii^ly  carried  him  atlray,  and 
BfadW' him*  it  Hatnsch^tfca,  Whenti'hfe  travelfedt'o  Moseoi  ih' 
WApte  dr  r^bith^  hij  adbpterf  cbiiAtry,  in^  ngitt  embi*i<ittt|^ 
Vis  WoV^d  ftrtiily.*  The  strbhg  g^ttachoient:  of  this  man  to- 
^Vage  lif^)  and  to  his  wl£s^^d  ffip%»  forms  an  interesting 
^isode  to  oiir  traveller's  ot^n  nazratives.  His  observations  ou^ 
fUtu^  sure  reprpsw^Mmii^W^b^  ^  Wtutored  (Wt»ge% 


^  iundog  SiBttbd  among  siidi  peofrfe  wfam  to^  ^ouiigi  Tbe 
-following  account  of  the  Bankkirsi  or  tttrbers  wbotn  Buoaa- 
parte  mock^  in  his  buHetins,  wiU  convey  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  ciiriitzation  ip  (be  remote  parts  of  Russia.  - 

"  Ha  sncnm^,  the  Baachkini  inhabit  ttntt  ooVored  with  1^, 
which,  like  the  huts*  have  divisions,  and  a  chiaoney  in  Ike  centre. 
A.  winter  village  ootttains  from  tep  to  fifty  houses ;  bat  a  summer 
encamdmeRt  sever  exceeds  twenty  tepts.  The  nxwt  opuleut  are 
tbos^  who  dve^l  to  the  East  of  Ourai  and  the  province  of  Isset.  Some 
individnals  of  this  qatioo  are  owners  of  not  less  than  four  tbonsatid 
horses,  who  fatten  on  the  riciiest  pastures  in  the  valley,  dif  the 
month  pf  June }  when  the  wasps  and  other  insects  drive  thtm  into 
tlie  mottotaina,  there  to  keep  spare  fast  and  diet  with  the  gods,  till 
July  recalls  chem  to  tbe  plains.  Like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  the  pHU* 
cipai  wealth  of  this  people  consists  in  their  flacks  and  herds  i  bxxX, 
what  may  appear  yeiycxtraordinaay,  it  is  chiefly  from  their  horses 
that'  they  draive  the  neqessaxies  of  life  3  meat,^  milkj  vessels,  and 
l^arments. 

'  .  ^>  Vriraitive  a^  these  manners  may  seem>  they  aw  not  without 
edpcalion  \  as  tbene  are  few  fiasebkirs  who  cannot  wri^  and  read. 
With  sooeknowk^i^  of  tillage,  they  yet  prefer  the  pastM^  l«fe, 
'which,  thooghitmay.be  a  contempl^lve  employment;,  is  certainty 
▼dry  likdy  to  prove  a  la^  one.  6ovtng  hot  litrlfs  grain>  their  hsn^^est 
floiMt  be  very  insufficieqt  iqr  their  wants.  However,  they  supply  them 
In-Tayious  other wiavs,  and  particularly  by  the  tratHc  of  honey.  Hiey 
ia^^y  wkh  gtprt  success  to  the  pK>piigBtien  of  bees,  making  Aeir 
Inve^  in  hoi^w  trees  for  tbe  safinr  protection  from  wild  animals  atid 
aecideotsx  Frequently  one  man  is.  the  possessor^iiye  or  six  bnndred 
cf  these  httie  industrk^os  commonwealths.  I  san  ignorant  of  t^9 
Baschkir  nuxle  of  taking  the  honev  ,  but  from  the  value  they  aiiiC'  «ii 
the  bees,  I  hope  it  is  by  a  more  humane  method  than  that  of-  stno- 
tberinff.     . 

^^  fte  ii^omen  emjploy  themselves  In  weaving,  fujling,  and  dyeiag 
narrow  coarse  cloths  ;  they  likewise  make  the  crothes  for  the  whofc 
^llu|y«  ^Tbe  a^en,  of  die  laborious  classes,  follow  the  harder  toil  of 
fa.bWiMriDing  felts. and  tanning  leatlier.  Both  sexes  we^r  linen  $puji 
6an.  the  down  of  nettles;  and  they  cover  their  Kmbs  with  wide 
4ns^?nii$¥W<^  deacend  to  the  ancle.  On  their  feet  they  wear  the 
tisuai  eastern  slipper.  Ail  this  is  enveloped  in  a  lodg  gown,  gcoeral- 
ly  red,  bordered  with  fur,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  girdle. 
In '  which  is  fJaced  the  dagger  or  scymitar.  The  lower  oiders;  in 
wiotefi  have  a  pelisse  of  sheep-skins  5  the  higher  ranks  wear  a  horse- 
dcin^  in  such  a  n^anner,  tliat  the  niane  flows  dowiv  their  back«  and 
watres  in  Ihe-tiiiid.  Their  cap  i«i  cloth  and  of  a  conical  shape,  some* 
times  Oltiamated  with  fur.  and  sometimes  plain  a<;c6rding^  to  the. 
wealth  t>f  the  owner.  This  is  dieir  ordinary  cloathing.  The  gar* 
menca  of  the  women  in  the  sup^^rior  cUi^ses,  are  of'  silk,  buttoned 
oafora  as  high  as  the  oeckj  at)d  iastenad  by  a  broad  «t#ej  gifiia. 
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Their  bosoms  and  throats  ate  wrapped  in  a  dbiawU  hunjp  "with  sliiugps 
of  beads^  shells,  and  6veo  coins.  Tlieir  diversons  are  drcumicribed  to 
religions  ceremonies,  births,  marriages^  and  burials  $  and  a  few  other 
festivals  peculiar  to  thenoselves.  Their  modes  of  rqoicjng  are^ 
drinking  plentifiiliy  of  sour  milk  ;  (a  beverage  I  have  no  ambitioB 
to  partake  in  !)  singing,  dancing,  and  horse^racing.  In  their  soq^ 
they  enumerate  the  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  or  their  own  j 
and  sometimes  interrupt  their  epic,  by  amatory  ditties.  Their  songs 
are  always  accompanied  by  gestures  $  which  add  m«ch  to  their 
'expression  and  effect.  Their  (kncing  is  like  that  still  pfracttaed  by  the 
.common  peo{fie  ot  Russia  to  their  Belloryicha  (or  lute),  every  one 
making  strange  faces,  (perhaps  4he  sour  milk  occasions  these  I)  witk 
as  strange  gesticulations  of  the  hands,  shoulden,  and  bins.  The 
motion  of  the  feet  is  very  gentle  J  and  the  women,  while  thos  con- 
torting themselves,  hold  a  long  silk.,  handkerchief  in  their  hands, 
which  they  cast  about  roost  wantonly.  Thejose  of  the  handk^chief 
is  still  preserved  in  Russia }  and  amongst  the  more  refined  movements 
of  the  nobility,  is  transformed  into  the  graoefiil  exercise  called  the 
shawl-dance. 

^'  I'he  Baschkir  soldiers  are  skilful  in  maaagtng  the*bow,  and  are 
dexterous  honemen.  l*he  military  service  th^  are  obliged  to  per- 
form, as  a  tribute  to  Russia  for  her  protectioD>  consists  in  sending 
three  thoufcand  troops  at  least  to  the  ficdd,  on  the  first  sununons  firom 
th^  Emperor.  They  do  not  seem  to  consider  this  as  a  yoke ;  tat 
march,  forward  with  the  cheerfiilqess  of  a  people  undertaking  a  volun- 
tary campaign.  They  possess  the  Spartan  virtue  of  being  particularly 
respectful  to  old  age.  In  all  entertainments,  the  agicd  oocnpy  tfaie 
seats  of  honour  ^  and  as  a  compliment  to  strangers,  they  are  placed 
next  to  the  venerable  fathers,  llie  language  of  the  Baschkirs  is  a 
Tartar  dialect,  but  very  different  from  t^t  spoken  at  Kazan.  Thef 
.  are  Mahometans,  and  much  addicted  to  all  the  superstitions  of  tfatt 
East." 

The  Ejrghises  and  Calmac  Tartars  pr^ent  admirable  subjects 
for  the  author's  pencil,  particularly  the  latter,  whose  almost ' 
upright  eyebones,  and  half-closed  eyes,  exhibit  a  most  singular 
physiognomy.  Following  Mr.  P.  however,  in  his  wanderrngs, 
we  now  come  to -an  interesting  point,  the  death  of  his  intended 
mother-in-law  I  After  rapturously 'describing  her  as  a  saintj  and 
lamenting  her  decease,  he  adds  .^ 

*'  I  saw  her  laid  in  the  tomb  :  and  as  the  earth  closed  over  her^ 
the  remembrance  of  all  that  she  ))ad  been  to  me,  of  all  that  she  had 
ble£fsed  me  with,  of  the  precious  part  of  her  being  that  was  to  be 
mine  for  ever  -,  made  me  feel  indeed  a  son,  and  more  than  filial  tears 
bedewed  her  grave.  Think  then,  my  friend,  with  what  sentiments 
I  left  Mosco.  Think  how  impatittit  I  am  to  return  to  it,  with  that 
imperial  sanction  to  my  wishesi  which  will  turn  the  bouse  of 
momning  into  that  of  joy !  ......    ^ 
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"  To  perform  my  pr»misei!  and  to  obtam  a  greaterj  I  oanke  to-  St 
Petenburgh.  Bat,  on  thercryday  in  which  1  entered  It,  the  sublu- 
nary lord  of  my  fete,  the  Emperor,  left  it.  This  was  a  new  blow  to 
me.  I  bad  no  resource  but  patience,  and  to  await  hitr  return  from  the 
frootierB.'* 

As  characteristic  traits  of  Frenchmen  we  quote  two  anec-^ 
dotes. 

'*  The  ^reqch  General  is  in  St.  Petersburgh  as  ambassador.  He 
carries  himself  with  all  the  gorgeous  parade  of  the  court  he  represents; 
and  drives  about  in  an  equipage  more  becoming  an  Eastern  Satrap  than 
a  hardy  soldier.  Splendid  as  his  externals  may  be,  I  cannot  find  a 
similar  refinement  in  fab  manners.  I  was  told  that  the  other  day  he 
£ned  in  company  where  some  of  your  countrymen  were  present. 
The  conversation  fell  on  military  affairs.  Egypt  was  mentioned; 
and  an  English  gentleman,  meaning  to  do  a  courtesy  to  the  French 
Oenend,  paid  some  ^  compliments  on  the  condnct  of  Menou  '  at 
Alexandria. 

"  '  Aye,'  cried  the  Frenchman,  '  but  had  one  of  Napoleon's 
boats  been  there,  Alexandria  had  never  fallen  to  the  British/ 

*'  What  Englishman's  blood  did  not  rise  at  this  reply  ?  and  what 
'  cagfat  to  have  been  the  silencing  answer  ? 

^'  *  Where  then  were  these  mighty  boats  that  Napoleon  did  not 
-bring  them  to  the  siege  of  Acre  V 

'*  No  response  could  be  made  to  this :  and  the  blushes  of  every 
Frenchman  present  were  not  requisite  to  declare  the  mortifying  con- 
sciousness that  their  Emperor  had  been  beaten y  and  by  an  Englishman. 
The  man  still  lived  who  had  made  him  fly  ;  who  had  driven  him  firom 
the  Holy  Land  he  had  polluted  with  apostacy;  and  who,  by  that 
heaven-directed  action,  locked  the  gates  of  the  East  against  his 
menaced  usuipations  !  As  the  proud  Dake  of  Austria  trembled  before 
^le  name  ci  me  first  Cobut  de  lAoUy  the  no  less  haughty  Emperor  of 
the  French  niust  ever  start  at  that  of  the  seconS, 

'*  ^^Y^  I  wrote  the  above,  the  new  Erabas.srdor  has  arrived  from 
Piarb  td%:eplace  the  old, who  returns  to  his  master.  This  man  is  even  less 
polished  than  his  predecessor,  or  else  a  bolder  professor  of  the  law« which 
'makes  all  means  admissible  to  serve  a  desired  end.  Indeed,  so  little 
decency  has  he  in  vaunt'mg  his  bloody  deeds,  that  when  a  lady  of  rank, 
•the  other  day,  asked  him  how  he  could  get  any  persons  hard-hearted 
•enough  to  shoot  the  Duke  d'Enghein,  he  repli^  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  '  O  Madam,  I  took  care  of  that.' " 

The  fortune  of  war  having  obliged  omr  traveller  to  leave 
■Russia^  he  proceeded  to  Sweden;  but  the  poor  Swedes,  or 
rather  the  Finlanders,  certainly  without  any  cause  that  we  can 
•-perceitre,  are  represented  bj  him  as  **  ten  times  more  savage  in 
tiieir  appearance  than  the  grimmest  Russian  he  ever  met."  But 
^is  can  be  accounted  for  fronri  the  state  of  his  feelings  on  leav- 
ing tke  Russian  territories,  where  he  again  felt  *♦  the  pangs  of. 
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^^paraiioii  lileaewed  afresh,"  when  hit  <<  So  Ion|flr  fareiitbed  th^ 
iit  of  the  same  empire  with  one  who  was  as  part  of  bis  owa 
fcjeing."'  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  aversion  for  the  ^inns,  he 
decides  that  "  liberty  and  comfort  smfle  every  whei^e  i»  Swe- 
dish Finland ;  peace  sits  on  every  countenance,  and  decorate 
the  landsca^Sy  as.if  this  1^  l;>eehh^r  chosen  reigo  fgr  many 
years.''  Unfortjmately  this  happiness  was  soon  destroyedj  and 
by  that  very.  **  gracious  and  august  monarch,"  whoih  he  so  very 
undeservedly  extols  with  admiration.  The  account  of 'his 
voyage  across  the  ice  in  the  Golf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  dffl- 
pilties  be  encpuntered,  is  somewhat  tedious,  and  his  ^omp?f- 
rison  of  the  pianiiers  of  the  poor  islanders  with  tbose  of  live 
luxurV>usnf)biesof  Moscois  very  partial  aqd  ux^candid.  That  th^e 
music  and  dancing  of  the  latter  should  b^  superipr  to  thps^  of  liie 
former,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  superior  oivilizaftioii 
in  Russia.  In  the  island  of  Kamli^iga  the  authpr  beeaisje 
acquainted  with  the  Swedish  pastor  who  has  since  distingaidied 
himself  for  h^  brave  defence  of  his  country  against  the 
Russians* 


"  Being  apprised^tbere  was  a  cfanrcii  at  a  litde  di^taooe*  we 
for  the  parsonage.  Discovering  it,  we  entened  san9  c^emomeg 
and  found  a  very  hospitable^  lively  man,  intelligent  ia  bis  catk^ 
vendition,  and  apparendy  fax  beyond  the  oonfined  spheiv  in  .wbidi 
he  was  fixed.  He  introduced  us  to  his  wife,  who  seem^  to  ho  ^ 
veiy  good  notable  in  her  houaeliold,  and,  O  Juoo !  six  childrea, 
and  anotlier  forthcoming  !  We  were  condaoled  by  the  lady  into 
a  kitchen  well-stored  with  culinary  wares  -,  (you  see  the  Iqve  ojTifiNae 
mingles  with  the  small  as  well  as  great  [}  and  abo  two  PutilK3inaa»' 
filled  with  hogs,  goats,  sheep,  and  cows.  In.  abort,  fh^  niada  it 
evident  chat  our  clerical  friend  had  no  reason  to>oiii  ia.tbo  mmplaint 
of  his  sacerdotal  brethren  in  Wales  >  many  o£  whom  boaflt  no  other 
five  stock  than  that  of  their  own  producing ;  and  perhaps,  th^  scanqr 
additions  of  a  lank  cat  and  ravenous  dog»  completes  tb»  ^paif^flSi 
dignity  of  their  establiiihaient !     ,  « 

"  He  accorapanted  as  to  his  church  :  during  our  walk  we  iMTOt 
ffiat  three  hundred  and  twenty  souls  were  the  population  of  the  islaed^ 
forming  his  oong;regation,  with  the  addition  of  the  peopljS  belongiuf  l» 
several  small  adjoining  isles,  who  come  to  divine  service  at  Kiwlinga* 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit  About  forty  families  a^logethei:, 
he  said,  composed  his  flfx:k  :  from  the  bead  of  each  he  annually  receiv- 
ed six  rlx  dollars.  His\ parochial  fees  were  as  follow  :— For  a  chris-^ 
tenitijf  two  schillings;  (two-pence  Bt^sh.)  For  a  marriage  twelve-' 
schiUings.— For  a  funeral  twenty-four  scLillings.  Tfaii  bStecdonft- 
tion  is  the  largest,  I  suppose^  as  being  a  ferewell  sumi  ^  obj^ 
of  it  being  freed  from  rendering  any  fuUice  i>ecunia^  tributes  to  thp 
paKor, having  onoefbr  ever  paid  the  4ebt  he  owed  to4if<^  and-  tf 
i^iiiure.    This  Mibjcft  ij|d  us  tg  kuovf  thi^  ^W^^^1  W^^.  4f)4:  Vl^^^^^ 


M  these  islandfert  in  and  bot  of  the  worti    Last  year/  the  htimfi^r . 
of  brrtfiis'  was  ofnete^n,  and  of  deaths  fifteen.    I  observed'  several 
▼ery  OW  persons  spea^  to  the  minister  in  our  Walk  5  and  I  understand 
ttiat  raanj  live  to  still  more  advanced  periods. 

^  The  church  is  built  of  granite,  and  roofed  with  wood^  having  si 
bdfry  tower  attached  to  it  not  unlike  tti(^  minoret^  of  Mosco.     It  it 

Kted  a  dingy  red ;  apparently  the  fevoarite  colour  of  the  coutitry* 
interior  of  the  building  is  curiously  adorned  in  a  most  Gothic^ 
taste,  but  by  no  means  badly  executed.  If  is  painted  in  compart^ 
nujnts,  with  pictures.representing  the  life  of  Christ ;  with  this  small 
dtfierence  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  designs  would  better  fit 
« legend  of  heathen  gods,  than  a  representation  of  the  gospel.  Thd 
tbof  has  not  escaped  the  labour  of  this  indefatigable  artist :  angels^ 
fl&hits,  and  odd  animals  like  nothing  oti  the  earth  or  in  the  seas,  are 
fvarming  about  the  ceiling  -,  and  seem  like  a  flight  of  locusts  looking 
dbwn  od  whom  they  may  devour.  A.  gigantic  crucifix,  and  sever^ 
other  Wooded  images,  are  placed  against  the  walls;  relics  of  th^ 
Roman  faith  and  superstitious  fanaticism.'* 

Many  of  the  islands  of  Bothnia,  are  v<;ry  poor'  and  sterile ; 
Altmd,  the  largest^  and  Skorpas,  however,  are  \^ell  cultivated 
slhd  covered  with  wood.  The  cattle  in  summer  swim  froiti 
htkAd  to  island  to  collect  a  scanty  subsistence  of  grass.  As  pain<> 
tet^  are  accustomed  to  observe  objects  accurately,  and  to  image 
fite^  more  faithfully  than  Qther  writers,  we  shall  extract  the 
author's  description  of  Stockholm,  as  we  did  that  of  Peters^ 
fiurgh  and  Mosco. 

*f  The  situation  of  this  capital  deserves  fSner  edifices.  LiKe  St, 
FetwSburgh,  it  is  built  on  islands  ;  seven,  of  different  extent^  form 
itrbatfis.  They  lie  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Malar  lake.,  The 
harboor  Is  sufficiently  deep,  even  up  to  the  quay,  to  receive  the  largest 
vtskMs.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  y^ar  1252 
by  Biijger  Jarl,  regent  of  the  kingdom  -,  but  the  court  was  uot<  • 
removed  hither  firom  Upsal  before  the  last  century.  At  the  extremity 
ol'theThaitour  t^e  streets  rise  one  above  the  other  in  the  fbrni  of  an' 
4lB|5hltheati:«,  with  the  magnificent  palace,  Hke  a  rich  jewel  in  an 
Sthiop^s  eor,  in  the  centre.  Except  in  the  suburbs,  where  a  fcw^ 
houses  are  of  woo^,  the  buildings  are  generally  bfstone,  or  of  brick 
ftdccoed^  which  at  a  little  distance  has  a  similar  effect !  The  several 
jalands  on  which  the  city  is  erected,  are  united  by  twelve  bridges^ 
The' Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  (of  which  I  shall  speak  furSber 
bendafter),  owes  its  institution  to  Linnseiis,  and  was  incorporated  in 
the  year'  1748.  There  is  also  a  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  wliich, 
when  I  have  visited,  I  will  more  particularly  note,  aqd  likewise  the 
arsenal,  sdd  to  be  a  ni6st  interesting  place.  There  is  a  national  "bank 
in  Stockholm,  arid  several  manufactories/*  n^hich  rather  £bg  op 
aeooontofthe  war.  ^  .         - 

"  ^y  the  above  sketch,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear'  that  th« 
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inns  are  iatolenble  -,  but  to  compensate  for  that  inconveniencej  tb« 
lodgings  are  good,  and  tWo  establishments  (most  respectabl/ 
superseding  the  use  of  taverns) ,  are  substituted  for  the  restaurateur 

{)art  of  the  animal  economy.  Thcjrare  founded  by  gentlemen  on  a 
iberal  footing,  are  called  La  Society,  and  the  Burgher's  Club.  The 
first  is  for  noblesse,  officers  of  the  garrisop,  at\d  strangers  :  the  . 
other  for  merchants  and  strangers  aiso.  The  former  is  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town,  and  consists  of  three  hundi'ed  members,  most  oT 
them  nobility,  officers  of  rank,  and  foreign  ministers  and  their  suites. 
Well  may  it  bear  the  title  of  La  Society,  loxM  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  rational  and  elegant  assembly  with  which  I  ever  associated. 
Perfect  freedom  is  allowed ;  but  such  is  the  decomm  with  which 
every  pe^n  conducts  himself,  that  the  nauseous  Bacchanalian 
practices,  which  too  often  disgust  in  our  British  social  meetings, 
never  obtrude  themselves  here.  They  have  an  excellent  biUiard<- 
table,  and  a  library  of  well-chosen  books^  with  most  of  the  n^ws- 

I  papers  of  the  country  ;  those  of  other  nations  of  the  continent  are  of 
coiu-se,  under  the  present  circumstauces,  interdicted :  and  so  far 
Weill' but  they  exclude  the  papers ^.of  England  also.  This  is  very 
strange ;  and  the  more  strange  united  as  4he  two  counnries  are  in 
policy,  that  it  should  be  an  act,  not  of  individuals  alone,  but ,  of  the 
government.  Whatever  newspapers  may  t^  enclosed  from  British 
merchants  to  their  correspondents  here,  are  never  received.  In  a 
country  like  Sweden,  where  liberty,  is  so  .tenaciously  boasted,  and 
where  an  Englishman  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Gaz^ett^ 
of  his  countiy,  as  an  ally  and  a  free  stiite,  such  precaution  is  rather 
extraordinai:;^.  The  reason  of  it  I  cannot  guess,  as  I  never  siaw  a 
nationless  infebted  by  envious  jealousy,  but  rather.  In  all  things, 
honest,  brave,  and  honourable. 

'^  In  the  institution  of  La  Socle fe  an  excellent  dinner  is  given,  bul 
not  at  so  excellent  an  hour,  viz.  at  two  o'clock  !  However,  the 
price  is  moderate,  and  the  attendance  good.    No  stranger  can  lae 

'  admitted  that  is  not  introduced  by  a  member,  or  by  the  minister  from 
his  own  Court.  By  these  means,  all  improper  persons  are  excluded. 
This  club,  as  well  as  that  of  the. bourgeoises,  is  on  a  far  p:iore  liberal 
plan  than  the  English  clubs  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Mosco.  However, 
orders  of  men  have  a  certain  resemblance  in  all  countries ;  and  if  I 
preferred  a  good  dinner  as  my  primum  mobile,  I  should  certainly  pay 
the  most  frequent  visits  to  the  merchants*  society.  If  nobility 
spread  the  b«sird  excellently,  trade  doth  it  super-excellently ;  and 
LvcuUus  himself  need  not  mrn  for  better  fate  from  most  city  tablea. 

.  Indeed,  during  all  my  travels  abroad  (and  they  have  pretty  well 
measured  the  continent),  I  have  ^  ever  found,  both  publickly,  and 
privately,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  golden  fleece  best  underaood 
the  use  of  tlie  carcase.  / 

''Having  nothing  particularly  to  engage  my  time  on  the  6rst 
evening  of  my  arrival,  I  went  to  the  theatre.'  Like  all  others  on  the 
continent,  it  was  dismally  dark,  and  as  dismally  stupid.  Neither 
actm:  oor  actresi  played  well  enough  t<f  bring  a  message  to  someol 
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tiur  sorriest  kingi  and  queens  of  the  buskin ;  arid  bad  yod  been  joint 
specutor  with  me  at  rhis  tragedy,  I  believe  I  should  have  bad  a  inost 
hearty  laugh  at  what  now  sept  me  home  jrawning  and  half  a  sleep. 
The  ridiculous  cao  never  be  fully  enjoyed  alone.** 

**  The  poverty  of  this  little  kingdom  is  its  apology  for  these  gothiC'- 
isms  ;  and  most  forcibly  do  they  strike  strangers  coming  from  Russia 
or  England,  'fiut  though  poor,  it  is  not  mean.  The  poverty  of  the 
Swedes  resembles  that  of  Fabricius  :  they  are  not  ashamed  of  it. 
Posaessing^  national  power  in  their  virtue  which  commands  more  than 
wealth  •  that  nobleness  maintains  their  consequence  amid  all  the  splen- 
dors of  the  two  great  empires  between  which  they  lie.  Without  pre- 
tention to  pomp  of  any  kind  they  ^possess  general  respect:  and> 
while  living  in  simple  habitations,  on  a  fare  as  simple  i  and  enjoying 
society  without  any  of  our.  accompanying  luxuries)  no  home^con- 
.  certs,  ball's,  er  assemblies  ^f  any  kind,  they  are  contented  and 
trbeerful :  they  are  Aore  5  they  can  despise  what  buys  richer  nations* 
and  be  even  anchorites  in  self-^privation  to  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  their  King  to  ward  off  the  enslaver  of  Europe.  They  repeat  the 
names  of  the  Great  (Justavuses  as  Catholicks  do  those  of  their  Saints; 
and  it  was  but  yesterday  that  on&  of  them  said  to  me :    , 

*'  '  Sweden  was  always  strong  enough  when  she  fought  for  her    ^ 
Dbtvtj.    In  the,  fourteenth  century^   she  alone  routed  the  forces 
of  three  powerful  Kings  armed  against  her  freedom  5  and  what,  in 
the  same  cause,  is  to  intimidate  her  now  V 

-  "  When  the  fury  of  ambition  pours  alon'^,  is  it  not  glprious  to  see 
the  enthusiasm  of  virtue  ready  to  oppose  it  >  Nought  but  enthusiasm,  ^ 
much  as  people  in  general  rfdicule  the  possessors  of  it^  will  do  in 
these  times.  Our  enemy  is  a  giant  in  power  and  resource.  He  has 
the  hands  of  Briareus,  and  as  many  Wiles  as  if  he  had  the  sanie 
Dumber  of  heads.  Any  thing  short  of  a  principle  against  him,  would 
be  Worn  out  by  his  overwhelujingsuccess  j  any  thing  short  of  eiuhu- 
siasm,  would  be  extinguished.  The  Swedes  seem  to  have  both; 
and  I  trust  they  will  stand  tlieir  ground. 

"  But  I  must  not  forget  the  city*  in  the  people,  though  it  is  th# 
best  compliment  I  could  pay  any  nation.  I  never  was  in  any  great 
town  that  the  cicerone  of  the  place  did  not  invite  me  to'  some  spot, 
noted  for  its  situation,  to  shew  the  beauties  of  the  scene.  Therefoite, 
'to the  top  of  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  was  I  taken;  and  certainly 
a  more  advantageous  point  could  not  have  been  selected.  It  stands  on 
a  mountainous  rdck  in  the  heart  of  the  ci^.  I  looked  around  me,  and 
found  the  coup  d*ail  novel,  grand,  atod  extensive.  The  surrounding' 
waters,  and  the  numerous  well^buii(t  islands  comprising  the  metro- 
polis ;  the  distant  wooded  country,  iSlledVith  mansions  of  the  nobi- 
hty  arid  qthers  5  composed  a  view  that  I  seldom  had  seen  exceedr4. 
Tne  royal  palace  formed  a  magnificent  feature  as  well  m  did  the 
Jihif^ing  and  various  bridges  connecting  the  different  island^.'* 

•    Of  the  enthusiastic,  attachment  of  the  peoj^e  to  the  hte  Gu9» 
ItTQS  in.  whose  ^irtuei  are  so  admirably  depicted  iiirthe  trans-., 

Ka 
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latioa  o£  ^  Lettersof  the  Swedtth.  Conrt,*^  we  lore  the  felr 
lowing^iarepiej 

**  Hie  succession  and  virtnes  of  their  present  beloved  Gastavus* 
cannot  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  feelings  which 
MlDwed  thtomlmkirofhifl  &ther,  their  fere^  aoveietgD  and  sire. 
it  i«  really^  delightful  to  bear  the  Swedes  talk  of  their  kings  i  not  afe 
aubj^ctt  oiereJy,  bot  as  sons  ttbd  brothen.  As  8nns>  they  lament 
^e  nouoifioan  Gustavos  III. ;  and  as  brothers,  glory  in  the  magi- 
naoimityofhisaucoesaor.  Deep  as  theb^  struck  to  the  peepto* 
it  fell  as  heavily  on  the  young  prince  $  for  ever  siooe  the  death  of  his 
Myal  £sther»  Gostavua  has  hdd  his  image 

*'  '  Within  the  book  and  vdume  of  hisbraiii> 

Unmixed  with  baser  matter/ 
''  He  attempts  not  to  wrest  from  the  Swedes  the  long  regrets  they 
p^  to  his  menEftory  y  but  rather  neglecting  the  encouragemest  of 
tfaosegay  scenes  amidst  which  his  fttb^r  fell^  he*  dedicatea  his  atle&r 
lions  ventiraly  to  the  political  safety  of  his  kii^ldam.*' 

The  ceremony  of  introducing  the  statue  of  the  murdered 
monarch,  executed  by  the  artist  Scripl,  furnishes  an  affecting 
scene  in  the  author's  best  style. 

''  The  .figure  was  covered  with  a  temporary  scaffblding,  which, 
on  a  signal  being  given  by  the  flight  of  a  rocket,  that  his  I^ajesty  was 
in  sightj  fell. to  Sie ground,  and  the  form  of  their  late  King  was. beheld 
by  the  populace,  On^  what  a  shout  was  tliere  !  It  was  not  the  hurra|i 
of  surprised  curiosity,  but  the  cry  of  a  people  again  beholding  a  iatbex 
who  had  been  rifled  from  them  by  the  cruelest  treachery:  It  pierced 
frti/  heart ;  what  must  it  then  have  done  those  who  knew  and  had  felt 
his  virtiies! 

"  Ob  the  edge  of  the  water,  behind  the  statue,  were  ranged  the 
standards  of  each  Swedish  province,  flanked  by  rostral  columns  of 
granite.  On  the  appearance  of  the  young  King,  a  salbteof  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  announced  his  arrival^  ^cing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  three  rqgiments  of  guards,  and  advancing  be^re  the  figure,  he  gave 
the  word  of  command,  and  they  fired  several  vollies  in  honour 
of  the  day*.  His  Majesty  rode  a  white-charger  j  and  wa^lsurrounded 
by-  his  officers  of  state,  as  well  as  a.  body  of  cuirassiers,,  whose  high 
belm^,  plumes,  and  shining  armour,  imparted  an  uncommonlj 
chivalric  effect  to  the  scene.  The  action  of  the  Monarch  seemed  aii 
if  he  yet  thought  himself  priiace  only,  and  moving  under  the  eye  of 
his  august  father. 

"  The  feelings  of  one  whose  soul  is  so.alive  to  honour  and  filial 
affection^  cannot  be  doubted.  He  came  to  the  unfolding  of  a  monur 
ihent  eregted'to  the  raen^ory  of  his  father,  by  his  ptople  !  It  was 
not  a  cold  ceremony,  but  a  solemn  dedication,  to  testi^  to  pos« 
terity  the  everlasting  reverence-  in  which  they  held  their  murdered 
Kingt;  tluir  Bstter  :  andithsl>  h»  deserved  that  revereniisl  tUle, 
•¥Wf  lig^as  Qgm  tQ<dodaie.    He  watched  over,  them  with.  all>  tbf 
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are  of  a  perent  ?  and  provided  for  the  poorest  6f  bis  siibjMs  ^th  an 
atteotfon,  that  shewed  tfectfod  was  uoited  with  the  |Uitice  of  an 
impartial  legis)ator. 

''  So  regarding  his  memory^  did  the  people  appear  before  his  statue: 
and  the  melancholy  aspect  of  his  gallant  successor,  bore  the  strongest 
marks  that  his  Ibelings  were  in  nnison.  The  look  with  which  ht  eon- 
tamplated  the  marble  representative  of  his  murdered  'father,  I  shall 
never  forgets  His  face. was  as  pale  as  the  statue's,  while  an  expression 
of  sorrow  and  admiration  sat  in  his  eye,  that  commanded  the  homage 
it  expressed.  When  be  bent  down  his  head,  and  turned  from  the 
aeene,  the  acclamations  of  loyalty  that  resounded  on  every  side 
seemed  to barst froth  every  heart.  For  a 'moment  they  ¥orgot  the 
Hiiber  in  the  son,  Gostavus  Augustus,  in  Gustavus  the  Bthvo  }  and 
hadthedroppingof  a  tear  sealed  my  death  warrant  at  that  time,  it 
must  have  fallen  -,  I  never  was  so  strangely  afiectcd  :  It  was  the  virtue 
of  the  past  and  the  present  striking  me  at  once ;  and,  you  will  allow, 
that  snch  admiration  gives  an  agitating  delight,  that  -semetimes 
Ofciflowft  at  the  eyes.*' 

Tlie  recent  melancholy  fate  of  Giistaviis  renders  ^very  dr^ 
eomstance  respecting  him  'doubly  interesting   at  the  present; 


''  He  bears' a  striking  resemblance  to.  the  best  iiartraits  nl 
Cbarles  the  Twelfkh^  and  seems,  not.  to  neglect  the  addition 
of  similar  habiliments.  For  really,  at  the  first  glance  you. might 
aknost  imagine  the  picture  of  his  renowned  anoestpr  had  walked 
feora  its  canvas.  He  is  thin,  though  weU  made  -,  about  the  middle 
stature,  pale,  and  with  eyes  whose  eagle  beamyi  strike  with  the 
Jbcoe  of  lightning :  look  at  theoQ,  and  while  he  is  in  thought  they 
i^ppear  remarkably.  calii^.and  si^eet  5  but  when  he  looks  at  you  and 
^>eaks,  the  vivacity  ol  his  manner,  apd  the  brillianqy  lOf  his  coun- 
Ceoance  are  beyond  ^description.  His  mouth  is  weU-fihape4,  with 
sjball  fnustaccios  en  his  i^per  lip ;  and  his  hair^  which  is  cropped 
and  without  powder,  is  combed  up  from  his  forehead." 

A  hall  and  supper  su^e  still  the  favorite  entertainments  given 
to  their  Swedish  Majesties,  'the  Queefi  is  represented. as  very 
l^eatttifiil,  apd  very  like  her  aster  the  Empress  cf  Russia*  •  M 
ene  of  thete  e^tei^auunents  pveo.  by  the  citizens  »{  Stmk^ 
hohuy 

^'  During  the  Wole  of  the  evening,  afler  the  musical  salutation, 
Am  I^j^asties  mingled  with  the  company,  conversing  with  eveij 
pexaonwHh the  kindest  condescension.  Every  citizen  was  spoken 
to$  and  their  eves  sparkled  with  jq>:,  while  .their  fbngpuws  fSui^ter^d 
out  41  r^Iy  to  the  addreas  of  their  Sovereign.  His  conversation  with 
tfae:Subjttctsof  his  broiher  injurms,  our  revered.Monarch,  wasof  Ihe 
OMSt  grati^fing.compjei^ion  $  no  cokiaesB,  no  form ;  sU  was  Snak^ 
great,  and  consistent  with  biaiself.    In  jhort,  it  would  have  bsea 
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impossible fof  any  potenttite  Ix)  bare  shewn  more  graceful  knight-, 
like  courtesy  to  a)l4>resent ;  or  for  a  sovereign  to  be  received  with 
deeper  homage  from  a  brave  and  loyal  people     In  many  courts  I^ 
have  seen  the  txidy  of  loyalty,  here  its  spirit  was  felt. 

"  Who  that  was  present  at  such  a  scene  would  believe,  that  some 
of  .his  ungr^ons  subjects  affect  to  lament  the  destiny  of  the  state? 
But  so  it  is.  i  As  in  most  countries  parties  exists  who  contend  for  they 
know  not  what,  even  in  Sweden  there  are  a  set  of  grumblers, 
troubling  the  government  with  discontents,  whichj  Ijing  in  them- 
.aeWes  rather  than  in  the  constitution,  neither  king  nor  senate  can 
rectify.  These  turbulent  natures  are  the  torment,  of  every  stare.  We 
may  consider  them  as  inherent  diseases,  amongst  all  people;  a  sort 
of  acrimonious  humour  boiling  from  the  body  politic,  which,  as  the 
evil  is  in  human  nature,  must  discliarge  itself  somewhere  j  apd  what  is 
more,  there  is  no  hope  of  the  disorder  being  cured,  till  the  final  exit 
of  the  world  with  all  its  iniperfections. 

''  A  superb  supper  was  prepared  for  the  royal  visitants,  and  one 
equally  elegant  fur  ihe  rest  of  the  assembly.  Their  Majesties  returned 
from  the  banquetting-room  into  the  dancing-saloon  about  twelve 
o*clock,where  they  remained  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  which 
time  they  took  their  leaves ;  first  kissing  their  offspring  with  the  most 
parental  tenderness,  and  then  repeating  their  adieus  to  the  company, 
arm  in  arm  they  lefftbe  apartment,  followed  by  the  acclamations  and 
btessingsofalipreserit.  * 

"  So  powerful  was  tlie  exampie-of  this  iDustrioos  pair  (and  indeed, 
at  the  moment  they  embraced  their  children  first  recalled  to  roe  tbie 
sirmlitude  of  Hector  and  Andromache),  that  every  wife  drew  nearer 
to  her  husband,  and,*  like  her  august  Queen,  quitted  the  room  so 
supported,  rather  than  be  led  ont  by  any  of  the  young  men  who  pressed 
around  her.  The  effect  was  as  remarkable  as  instantaneous  ;  and 
shewed  tlie  consequence  of  examj^e  in  the  great.  As  I  observed  the* 
departing  groupes,  I  could  not  but  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  scene 
I  had  witnessed :  where  a  young  and  heroic  Sovereign  had  laid  aside 
his  purple,  and  appeared  amongst  his  people,  as  a  friend,  a  husbaadj* 
and  a  father.  This  was.  a  lesson  for  the  world  as  well  as  for  Sweden  ; 
for  princes  as  well  as  their  subjects.*' 

The  court  dresi  of  Sggdaq^is  very  similar  to  that  of  Spain:' 
The  only  fimtastical  cWSi'iiAts  are  high  feathers  Ind  spor^ 
worn  by  naval  ofiBcers.  The  arrangement  for  soldiers  families 
are 'excellent. 

"  During  the  absence  of  the  soldiers,  their  fellow' peasants  are 
obliged  to  till  the  ground  belonging  to  each  military  individual,  that 
bis  family  may  not  suffer  by  the  service  he  is  gone  to  render  to  hia 
country.  Surelj^ere  is  reason  in  this  ;  wisdom  as  well  as  bpmanity.^ 
A  subsistence  being  provided  for  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers, 
much  wretcbetiiiess^  and  its  consequent,  beggary  and  plunder,  are 
pieveated :  instead  of  mendicuats  and  robbers^  usefttl  citizens  arb 
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reared  to  the  state.  And  one  prevention  to  ensaie  th«  he^tb  of  th» 
ixxly  politic,  IB  worth  half  a  score  remedies  to  beal  a  constitution, 
which  must  be  crazed  by  repeated  disorders.  ^Should  the  soldier  be 
k31ed,  or  die  in  the  service,  the  neigbboor  peasants  continue  their 
care  of  his  family,  till  tiie  boys  be  eld  enoc^  to  ctoltivate  for  them- 
'  selves.  '  hy  this  arrangement,  the  Swede  goes  forth  for  the  defence 
of  his  country,  with  a  free  mind  :  while  he  is  absent,  -that  coootry 
will  proiect  his  family ;  and  should  he  die,  the  same  would  j^rovide 
for  them,  till  years  and  strength  render  it  no  longer  necessary. 

"  The  Officers  have  houses  and  lands  assigned  them  according  to 
their  military  rat)k  ;  on  each  individual's  death  it  devolves  to  his  regi- 
meotal  successor  ;  so  that  iatirae  of  peaoe  they  live  amongst  the  pea- 
sants who  have  formed,  and  may  again,  hereafter,  their  respective 
corps.  Consequently  the  attachnient  of  the  men  to  their  commanders 
iscrften  so  firm,  that  in  the  defence  of  some  c£  their  officers,  they 
have  been  known  to  stand  till  they  were  cut  piece»meal.  The  plan  is 
not  unlike  that  jof  the  chin-ships  of  Scotland,  where  the  chiefs  by  bit 
title  of  superiority,  residence  amongst  a  certain  race,  protection  and 
kindness,  makes  himself  such  a  ppwer  in  their  hearts,  that  they  are 
ready. to  follow  him  to  the  extremi^  of  the  globe,  to  life  or  death. 
Then:  is  something  very  patriarchal  in  this  mode  of  national  defence; 
its  sufficiency  seeming  to  depend  more  ^n  the  afiection  of  the  people 
than  the  authority  of  the  king.  Such  a  foundation  is  the  strotagest': 
it  was  the  ground  of  the  mighty  Gustavus  of  Sweden. ».  And  who 
will  sdy,  but  to  be  thus  a  monarch, i&  to  c«gn  indeed.'* 

Some  anecdotes  of  the  heroism  of  Gustavus  III.  and  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  introduce  tbJe  account  of  our  author's  honours.  / 
**  A  few  days  ago,  (says  lie  in  a  letter,  dated  February,  ISOS), 
I  wa<s  honoured  by  the  official  investiture  of  the  equestrian 
order  of  St.  Joachim,  electing  mei*  knight  commander,  &c.  &c. 
My  diploma  was  dated  May,  I8O7,  but  owing  to  continental  > 
disturbsTKes,  I  did  not  receive  it  till  now.^'  As  we  are 
thus  abruptly  introduced  to  the  company  of  a  cavalier, 
wc  shall  proceed  wi^  Sir  Robert  iii  his  tour  through 
Swedep.  'f'^c  mode  of  gravelling  through  that  coiintry.by 
scuding  out  a  Jorehode^  or  messenger,  to  prepare  horses,  is 
by.  no '  means  disagreeable*  and  t)ie  honesty  of  the  .  people, 
is  justly  extolled  by  the  author.  The  visit  to  Upsal  is  little 
interesting,  as  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  knight,  and  know 
nothing  of  natural  history,  for  which  that  city  is  celebrated. 
'N/^^ith  Scandinavian  mythology,  Sir  R.  is  no  better  acquainted. 
He  very  Vivaciously  obser\'es  *'  that  the  Edda,  although  an 
#/</ northern  work,  was  writtcp  in  the  I3th  century  !'**Nothing 
bm  old  women  appeared  X»  our  new-fledged  knjght  at 
Upsal.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry,  he  says,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Wdsh.    At  Sala,   resides    the  Rev»  Count   de 
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Swerixi,  ^,|^qbleni?a,and  a  iclcrgyinan  much  revered  ;  ^althqu^h 
it  is  jarely  tbat  Swedish  nobles  assume,  the  sacerdoulcharac- 
tcr.  The  .fi^thor'si  description  of  the  mines,  would  have 
,  attracted  attention,  ba4  be  been  the  least  acquainted  with  mine- 
rs^logy^;  but  av  dry  unmeaning- detail  ot  the  exterior  fea- 
tures of  these  subterranean  stores  is  not  worth  reading.  The 
anecdotes  of  Gustavus ,  Vasa,  the  perfidy  of  Peterson,  or 
Pearson,  and  the  address  of  his  wife,  who  assisted  the  herb 
jq  his  escape  from  the  officers  of  the  Daiush  usurper,  arc 
amusing.  ,      • 

**  On  aiitde'htll  above  ibe  town  of  Fahlun^  stood  a  very  ancient 
habitation,  of  so  simple  an  architecture,  tbat  yon  would  bare  taken 
it  for  a  hind*8  cottage,  iasteadofa  place  that,  iti  times  of  old,  ba^ 
been  the  abode  of  ndbility.  .  It  con^sted  of  a  long  bam-like  structtiFe^ 
formed  of  fir,  covered  in  a  strange  i^sfaion  with  scales,  and  odd  orna- 
mental twifitings  in  the  carved  wood.  But  the  spot  was  hallowed  by 
title  Tirtuefi  of  its  faerotc  mistress^  who  saved,  by  her  pmence  of 
miiHi>  (ihe  life  of  the  future  deliverer  of  her  country,  llie  fallow- 
ing are  ^e  ciocumstances  s^lnded  to  3  and  most  of  them  were  cdm- 
mmucatodtome  under  the  very  roof.  ' 

/'  GufttavQs  having,  by  an  evil  acddent,  been  discovered  in  tbe 
n^Aes,  and  aAer  been  narrowly  betrayed  by  a  Swedish  nobleman, ' 
bent  his  course  towards  this  h<Hise,  then  inhabited  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Pearson  (px  Peterson),  whom  he  had  known  in  the  afmiaa 
of  the  late  administrator.  Here  he  hoped,  from  the  obligations  bo 
had  formerly  laid  on  the  officer,  that  he  should  at  least  find  a  said 
retreat.  Pearson  received  him  wit^  every  mart;  ei  friendship;  nay^ 
treated  him  with  that  respect  and  submission  which  noble  minds  ars- 
pn;»ud  to  pay  to  the  truly  great,  when  robbed  of  then*  external 
honours.  Beseemed  more  al^icted  by  £he  misfortunes  of  Gostavoa, 
tl^n  tbat  prince  was  for  himself  5  and  exclaimed  with  such  vehemeocaa 
against  the  Danes,  that,  instead  of  awaiting  a  proposal  to  take  up 
arms,  he  offered,  unasked,  to  try  the  spirit  of  the  mountaineers;  and 
declared  that  himself  and  his  vassals  would  be  the  first  to  set  an' 
example,  and  turn  out  under  thecommand-of  bis  beloved  general. 

" 'Gustavus  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  man 
who  was  not  afraid  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  his  country  ; 
and  end^vonred  by  the  most  impressive  arguments,  and  the  pro6- 

Kof  a  siiitaOle  recompense  for  the  personal  risks  he  ran,  to  confhrm 
if)  80  generous  a  resolution  Pearson  answered  with  reputed 
assurances  of  fidelity  :  he  named  the  geotlemen  and  the  leading 
persons  among  the  peasaots  whom  he  hoped  to  engage  in  the  enter- 
prize.  Gustavus  relied  on  his  word,  and  promising  not  to  name 
himself  to  any  while  he  was  absent,  some  days  afterwards  saw  biQi 
Ic^ve  tbe  house  to  put  bis  design  in  execution. 

''  It  was  indeed  a  design,  and  a  black  one.  Under  the  specious 
f leak  of  a  a^ealous  affectiod  i^r  Gustavus,   the  traitor  w£^  Qontfi- 
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idi^hisroin.  Th^e  hope  of  making  his  coim  to  the  Danish  tyralit/ 
i^od  the  expectation  of  a  laige  reward,  noade  this  sod  of  Jndas  resolve 
to  sacrifice  his  honour  to  his  ambition,  atkl;  for  the  sake  of  a  fyvk 
dacats,  violate  the  roost  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  by  betraying  his 
guest.  In  panuance  of  that  base  resQUition  he  went  strught  to  one 
of  Christiern*s  officers,  commandiAg  in  the'  province,  and  informod 
him  that  Gustavus  was  his  prisoner.  Having  committed  ibis  tree* 
chery,  he  had  not  courage  to  face  his  victim  ;  and  teUing  the  Dane 
how  to  surprise  the  prince,  who,  he  said,  believed  himself  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  a  friend,  (sbanoe  to  ^nanhood,  to  dare  to 
confess  that  he  could  betray  such  a  confidence  \j  he  proposed  taking 
a  wider  circuit  hoine,  while  they,  apparently  unknown  to  him,  rifled 
ii  (rf'its  treasure.  '  It  will  be  an  easy  metier,'  said  he>  ^  for  aot 
even  my  w4fe  knows  that  it  is  Ggstavus.* 

''  Aocordlnffly  tbe  Officer,  at  the  head  of  a  pasty  of  weU-armed 
soldiers,  flaarcheid  directly  to  the  lake.  The  men  invested  the  house, 
'^bile  the  leader,  abruptly  entesing,  found  Pearson's  wile,  aceonyng 
to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  employed  in  culinary  pilieparatioDS.  At 
^aom^di^nce  from  her  sat  a  young  man  in  a  rustic  garb,  lopping 
offtheknots  from  the  broken  branch  of  a  iaee.  The  Officer  went  4ip  - 
to  ber^  and  told  her  he  came  in  King  Chnstiem*s  name  to  demaad  ' 
theisebel  Gustavus>  who  he  knew  was  concealed  .under  her  roof. 
The  dav^tless  woman  never  changed  colour  ;  she  imumediaSdiy  gues- 
sed the  man  whopi  her  husband  had  introdaeed  as  .a  miner's  son, 
tobe  the  Swedish  hero.  The  door  was  bloeked  up  by  sokiiers.  In 
an  instant  ahe'ceplied,  without  once  ^boioing  at  Gustavus,  who  sat 
motionless  i^ith  surpnse^  ^'  If  you  mean  tl^  melancholy  gentlemaa 
my  husbaodbas  had  here  these  few  days,  he  has  jnSt  walked  ouC 
^tQthewoodontheotbersideof  the  hill.  Some  of  those  aoldtert 
XKUf  lisadily  seize  bim,  as'he  has  no  arms  with  him." 

''  The  Qficerdtid  not  suspect  the  easy  simplici^  of  her  manner^ 
a|i4  ordered  part  ef  the  men  to  go  in  quest  ef  him.  At  tbst moment, 
suddenly  turning  her  eyes  on  Gustavus,  she  flew  up  to  him,  and 
catching  the  stio^  out  of  his  hafid,  exclaimed,  in  an  aqgry  voice : 
«'  Unmannerly  wretch  I  What,  sit  before  your  betters  ?  Don't  you 
see  the  king's  officers  in  the  room }  Get  out  of  my  sight,  or  some  of 
tbem  shall  give  yom  ajdrubbing !"  As  she  spoke,  she  struck  him  a  blo^ 
CO  the  tMck  wkh  all  her  strength;  iUKl  openingaside  .'oor,  *'  there  get 
into  the  scullery/*  cried  she,  **  iti  the  fittest  place  for  such  company  V* 
apd  giving  him  another  knodc,  she  flung  the  stick  after  him,  and 
aW.^  door.  "  Sure/'  added  she,  in  a  great  heat,<'  never  wocaao 
Was  plagued  with  such  a  lout  of  a  slave !" 

''  Tbe  officer  begged  she  would  not  disturb  henelf  on  his  account: 
botshe^  afiecting  great  reverence  for  the  king,  and  respect  for  his 
representative,  prayed  him  to  enter  her  pailour  while  she  brought, 
acme  refreshment.  The  Dane  civilly  complied ;  perhaps,  gkd* 
enough  to  get  firom  the  side  of  a  shrew ;  and  she  immediately  hu^ 
te^ed  to  Gustavus,  ^pm  she  had  bolted  in,  ;snd|  by  means  of  a  back 
passage,  conducted  him  in  a  moment  to  a  arlam  UtUe  apartmmU 
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D^hich  pr^ectiflg  from  the  side  of  the  hoose  dose  to  the  bank  of  the 
lake  where  the  fishers*  boats  lay,  she  lowered  him  down  the  convenient 
aperture  in  the  seat,  and  giving  him  a  direction  to  an  honest  curate 
across  the  lake,  committed  him  to  Providence.* 

*y  While  he  made  his  way  to  a  bbat,  unmoored  it,  and  rowed 
.  swiftly  towards  the  isles,  so  hiding  himself  and  his/  coarse  amongst 
their  mazes,  the  lady  returned  to  the  Dane  laden  with  provisions, 
and  amus^  him  by  a  well-spread  table  till  the  soldiers  brought  back 
the  disappointing  intelligence,  that  their  search  had  been  fruitless. 
.The.observatipns  of  the  officer,  and  his  new  directions,  soon  ^pri- 
sed the  heroic  woman  of  the  vileness  of  her  husband  ;  and  therefore, 
when  he  appeared,  which  was  shortly  afterwards,  even  to  him  she 
keptvtrue  taher  first  statement,  that  ^qstavus  had  gone  out  into  the 
wood.  The  circumstance  of  the  cliastised  servant  seemed  so  inaig- 
nificant  to  the  officer,  that,  at  it  had  occasioned  in  him  no  suspicion, 
he  never  mentioned  it.  And  as  guilt  easily  believes  itself  suspected, 
Pearson  acknowledged,  with  vexation,  to  the  Dane,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  Gustavus  had  suspected  his  design,  being  aware^  notwithstand- 
ing theit  mutual  friendship,  of  bis  impregnable  fidelity  to  Cbristiem ; 
(fmtaswrelesS'  liar! )  and  had  accordingly  taken  the  opportunity  of  his 
abaence  to  escape.  As  none  were  in  the  lady*s  confidence,  the  new 
retreat  of  Gustavus  remained  undiscovered,  till,  assisted  by  the  good 
curate,  and  other  friends  to  liberty,  he  appeared  openly  at  the  head 
of  the  brave  D^leoarliaas,!  and  g^ve  his  countiy  freedom. 

"  The.  peasantry  in  this  province  are  robust  and  rough  in  their 
exterior.  The  white  and  black  Dalecarlians,  as  they  are  called, 
difiFer  not  in  complexion,  but  in  the  colour  of  their  dresses ;  od^ 
being  black  woollen  cloth,  and  the  other  white.  The  coat  is  wide 
in  the  sleeves,  and  closed  straight  down  the  breast  with  hooks  and 
eyes,  having  nothing  like  a  button^  it  reaches  below  the  knees. 
Their  stockings  are  grey  with  red  clocks,  and  garters.  Huge  shoes, 
with  thick  wooden  soles,  and  tied  with  an  okl-fksbioned  leathern 
flap  falling  over  their  insteps.  They  all  wear  a  4ow-crowned  bat, 
wiih  a  white  cord  two  or  three  times  wrappe^^ibout  it  j  the  brim  is 
broad,  like  a  Quaker's.  The  women  coif  cibmselves  in  a  litde 
white  cap  dose  Co  their  head  and  face.  Wbt:«  woollen  bed-gowns  ; 
petticoats  of  J^rown  or  blue  flannel  nearly  striped  with  various 
colours ;  a  blue  apron  with  red  lines  running  round  it  ^  a  pair  of 
briglit  red  stockings,  with  dnmsy!  shoes,  whoso  heels  come  under 
the  centre  of  the  foot,  completes  theic  attire.  The  white  peasantry, 
both  male  and' female,  iiave  their  oufl^  of  a  dark  blue.  The  black 
usually  have  returns  of  red. 

*'  The  food  of  this  hardy  race  genei^Iy  consists  of  sah  herrings, 

*  Though  this  adventure  resembles  that  of  our  great  Alfred  with 
the  neat-hend*s  wifei  no  doubts  need  be  entertained  of  its  authenticity ; 
I  bad  it  from  the  first  authority  ,  and  can  only  admire,  how  nearly 
similar  leere  the  birtories  of  these  two  justly  famous  men  !— R.  K.  P. 
1808. 
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and  wbeaten  C6ke»,  hard  as  Iron  ;  faDodnds  of  which  are  hong  from 
the  cei  I  Lag  ot  each  cottage^  ^  ith  a  stick  perforating  the  iniddie.  Bacon 
u  a  great  treat  >  or^  indeed,  any  sort  of  meat,  as  that  branch  of 
provisions  rarely  regales  their  appetites.  Thdy  drink  vast  quantities  ^ 
of  a  very  small  and  sour  beer  V  but  a  .ni«al  is  never  finished  without 
two  or  three  glasses  of  their  brandy,  much  worse  ^in  flavour,  and 
more  fiery,  then  the  vilest  whiskey  I  ever  tasted.  They  poor  it  over' 
their  fish  by  way  of  sauce;  and  some  of  the  women  give  it  to 
infants  at  the  breast,  as  well  as  to  others  at  a  walkable  age,  who 
drlak  a  draught  of  it  without  a  wry  face,  so  accustoraed  are  thek 
little  stomachs  to  the  glowing  beverage. 

'^  The  cottages  are  in  general  very  clean,  as  the  delicate  part  of 
the  fnaaily  are  moat  actively  industrious.  One  hall,  with  a  large 
heanb,  is  the  plan  of  their  habitations :  this  is  consifortably 
appointed  with  tables  and  forms  for  the  service  of  themselves  and 
friendt;.  The  bed;:  are  in  the  wainscot,  one  over  the  other,  like  those 
in  the  cabin  of  a  ship.  Here  the  whole  family  sleep  ;  and  with  as  - 
much  modesty,  I  am  told,  as  if  each  bad  separate  apartments.  The 
stock  of  eatables  being  dried  fish  and  cakes,  are  part  of  the  pendent 
ornaments  of  the  room,  •  with  the  addition  of  an  old  rifle;  a  great 
chest  (eontaining  the  'hr>Osehi^d  'wardrobe,  &c.)  under  a  sort  of 
range  full  of  plar^s,  and  perhups  a  dodk,  coimpiete  the  fumifure*  . 
In  Daiecariia,  as  well  as  near  Stockhoim,  oxen  are  used  in  hosban- 
dry ;  tbey  are  harnessed  like  horses^  aiid>  in  all  the  services  to 
which  they  are  t>ut^  perform  their  daty  ^ith  equal  efiect." 

We  are  rather  surprized  tliat  Sir  R.  should  consider  the 
Swedish  sculptor  Sergal,  as  the  greatest  artist  of  modern 
times,  without  some  reference  and  comparison  with  the  wifrks 
of  the  Italian  sculptor,  Canova,  who  so  well  merits  public 
approhaiion.  It  is  natufa!  indeed  for  knights  to  be  in  the 
superlative^  of  course  we  must  take  his  florid  account  of 
Swecfish  sculpture  cum  gfarfg  sails.  The  honours  of 
knighrhopH,  however,  appear  to  have  showered  on  our  author 
in  Sweden,  as  we  .:iid  him  not  only  a  knig^'it  of  Mars,  but 
also  one- of  Venus,  in  the  order  of  the  Amaranth,  institut^ed 
by  queen  Christina ;  tot  since  the  **  more  martial  orders 
have  arisen,  it  is  only  considered  as  un  ordre  de  galanterif!^ 

Some  anecdotes  of  Charles  the  XII.  and  an  account  of 
the  brave  pastor .  and  peasantry  of  Aland^  who  took  the 
Russians  prtsoners  of  war,  and  conducted  them  in  triumph 
to  Stockholm,  with  their  introduction  to  bis  'Swedish 
Majesty,  and  ihe  grateful  honors  h6  conferred  upon  them, 
bring  this  folume  nearly  to  a  conclusion.  We  must  now 
take*  CRir  ieave  of  this  knight  of  Joachim  and  the  Alnaramh, 
ttfd  as  hfs  literary  pretensions  are  very  moderate^  wfe  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  extend  this  article^  by  ai^y  verbal  criti- 
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ctsm.     His  -accoiint  of    Swedtn  becomes    more    interesting' 
from  the  passing  events  z  and  it  now  appears  extremely  pro- 
bable that   It   wTlIsoon    be  incorporated   with  Russia,    and, 
IJenmark    with  France,  unless  the  tide  of  aflFairs  should  be 
totally  changed  on  the  Danube* 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  and  Margaret  'Klopstoci^  translated  from 
the   Gennani   by  the  Author  of  ^  Fragments  in  Prose  amd 
VerseT     Third  edition^  8vo.  Cruttwell^  Batb^  and  Hatchaurd^ 
JLbndon.    1809. 
'  THIS  volume  will  form  a  most  appropriate  8ec<nid  to  the  inte« 
resting  Fragments  of  the  extraordinary  young  lady^  who  wis 
the  translator  of  the  chief  part  of  this  work ;  both  of  which 
are  presented  to  the  public  by  the  same  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent Editor.    The  rame  of  Klopstock  is  too  generally  difinsed 
to  require  much  introductory  information :  we  refier  our  readen 
to  the  memoifs  for  the  particulars  of  a  life  «eemiiic'7  dedica^^ 
t9  .every  eoultod  and  virtuous  exertion  of  hk  fiiodties.    The 
heart  of  thig  ami)Ue  man  appears  to  have  been  early  imbooi 
widi  the  most  warm  and  rational  piety.    Withhim^as  m% 
few  others  ii»tance$»  Devotion  and  GeniuraQ>pear  tolui^egotie 
hand  in  hand  |  to  have  animated  and  exited  each  other. 

His  address  to  his  college^  at  quitting  itj  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  is  highly  illustrative  of  this.  That  a  soul  of  his  stamps 
should  meet  with  a  congenial  female  one,  is  certainly  extraordi- 
nary. The  letters  of  Sf arwet  Klopstock  to  Richardson^  (in- 
serted in  his  correpondence)  written  in  prettilj  imperfect,  bat 
really  not  bad,  English,  have  a  native  simplicity -in  them  whidi 
is  absolutely  fiiscinating.  That  one  in  jKuticular,  wherdn  she 
depicts  her  early  admiration  of  Klopstock  as  a  writer,  her  sub- 
sequent friendship  and  final  attachment,  is  inexpressibly  charm* 
ing,  and  developes  the  emotions  of  perhaps  as  pure  andartless  a 
Keart  as  ever  beat  Their  union  appears  to  have  been  cemen- 
ted by  every  holy  and  sanctified  sentiment;  to  have  been  a 
i:^on  of  two  superior  beings :  for  surely  two  such  earthly  gb^ 
liiave  seldom  met. 
In  me  letter  written  daring  their  courtship,  he  «tyS| 

''My  sister,  my  friend ;  you  are  mine  by  love,  by  pure  and  half 
lote,  which  Frovidenee,  (O  how  grateful  am  I  for  the  blessing,)  has 
made  the  inhabitant  of  my  soul,  it  appeacs  to  me,  that  yon  wnm 
hflra  my  twin  vstar  in  Ftoadise.  At  piesenl,  iadcMl,  im  ase  not 
tbeve:  but  we  shall ratum  thitheri  iinotw»bit?8.iOflMKh] 
ho^  wluitshaUwsibwathaa." 
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ki  alMttf)firoteM8tfg9Mki  iii'rBttnniy  slidstfjvit'thctiidi 

^'  Farewell  my  beloved !  t  sHall  think  oTjou  to-morrow ;  the  holieA 
tboiighjtfr>bii>iiiomB»  with  tayf  id^e  of  yoxtf  of  jaat^ifho  ars  more 
holy  than  I  am«  who  love  o^r  QpM  Creator  up^  kbsifasn  Ido,  moro 
lihink yoo  cannoclove him.  .^ow  hap|>y  ^inXio.belotig  to  you^ 
through  ycxu  I  shall  be  cont^otiaJly  improving  in  virtue  aod  piety  5  I 
caDDOt  express  the  feelings  of  my  heart  on  thia  sd[bject." 

This^k^  perhaps^  not  almiyv  tbelKtgtiage  of  two  ydVMg'  and 
anient  loven;  but  the  most  gratifying  contemplation  to  the 
mindr  yet  remains:  that  after  iouryeaft  of  donjugal  happin^s^ 
tbeir  tettere  breathe,  if  possible  more  touching  tendextte^ 
dian  at  a  fi^ttier  period.  The  following  extnicts  will,  we  trust,, 
justify  this  remark  upon  bis  necessary  absence  ft^m  her,  neat 
Ae  titiie  of  fSat  expected'cenfinement,  she  writes : 

''^Are  you  really  gone;  the  wind  was  west  this  qfioming :  bu^i 
changed  again  to  thei  east:  our  God  be  with  you ;. believe  me  I  trust 
in  him>  anid  am  convinced' that  the  w^  by  which  he  leads  us-  is  best 
fbrus:  Yb;  my  dear  Klopstock,  God  will  give  us  what  in  his  wis- 
dom he  tfeergood  fbrus'  Last  DigHtiVwas  very  very  dark  ^  I  could'uot 
help  being  anxious  ^  l^ut  I  will  not  be  so  uneasy  as  to  hurt  my  health. 
It  is  hard;  yery  hsLri,  after  having  lived  with  you^  to  live  without 
you.** 

''  God  be  praised  1 1  have  got  your  fetter.  O  what  joy !  what  shall 
I  feel  when  I  have  ybtl  again!  I  kno^not'whal  I  write.  I  received 
your.letter  at  table  ^  I  could  eat  no  mpre.  The  tears  slartedfrpm^ny 
eyes  ^  I  went  into  my  own  room  -,  I  could  onlj^  thank  God  with  my 
te^n ;  but  heunder^Uods  our  tears.'* 

Klopsto^k  i«  return : 

"MyMeta,  were  both,  the  nights  so  dark?  They  were,  indeed  $ 
but  God  preserved'me  fronA  all  the  dangers  which  you  feared.  But  now 
yoQ'have  my  letter  and  you  have  already  thanked  dur  God.  Let  us 
tiogether  thank  Him  that  you  and  our  Child  are*  well. '  My  only  love; 
i^at  will  be  the  f;)f  of  meeting.'* 

She.  afierwards  says : 

"  r  shall  indeed  be  in  continual  misery  If  September  passes  without 
ydttrreitnm<.  H  shall  be  always  expecting  to  be  confined^  and  to  did 
w^hout:yoii.  This  word  destroys  all  the  peace  of  which  I  wish  to 
tdl  yook,  fyri  God  be  praiaod!  I  am  strong,  enough  to  sptfak  o£  nci^ 
death/'  ' 

En  another  letter : 

i'  Ton  mnsimol  thinkr  that  I  niean4ii9>tblfif  mota,  .ihiin  that  I  am 
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as  wiWwgtodmtmtD  live;  and  tfaati  piepare myirif  fiyrbotfa.    lam 

perfectlj  restg;ned  to  either  5  God's  will  be  done!" 

His  answers  to  these  are  tender  and  affecting,  as  well  as  hit 
own  account  of  her  heavenly  exitr 

Mrs.  Hopstock's  letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living  are  very 
pleasing  compositions ;  one  in  particular,  from  a  mother  to  her 
daughter,  upon  the  subjea  of  marriage,  is  peculiary  deserving  of 
attention.  We  recommend  it  particularly  to  the  perusal  of  our 
young  female  readers,  those  especially,  if  such  therp  be,  wb» 
can  Mlow  themselves  to  suppose  that  a  YQan^  void  of  r^eligioos 
principles,  can  ever  make  a  tolerable  husband.  The  thing  is 
mipossible.  This  letter  is  too  long  for  insertion  |  aod  too 
complete  and  conclusive  to  be  abridgfed. 

We  lament  that  there  were  not  more  letters,  or  productions 
of  Mrs.  Klopstock ;  for  a  more  amiable-minded  womau  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  The  entire  tendency  of  this  public^ 
tion  is  e:tcellent ;  the  perusal  of  it  must  tend  to  pacify  and  exalt 
the  mind,  and  to  leave  upon  it  a  glow  of  devotional  feelings, 
most  delightful  and  congenial  to  every  well-trained  soot 


Chatfield's  Historical  Review  of  Hifidoostan*   . 
(Conqluded  from  page  SO*) 

WE  have* been  pleased  with  bur  author  as  a  political  and 
commercial  historian ;  we  have  now  to  consider  him  more  in  his 
professional  capacity  of  a  religious  one.  To  the  examination 
of  the  religious  and  moral  policy  of  the:East,  Mr.  C.  has  de\'0- 
ted  the  second  part  of  his  work,  in  wliich  he  reviews  the 
**  state  of  the  Hindus ;  zeal  of  the  Mahomedans  to  convert 
them  ;  superiority  of  Christianity  ;  origin  of  superatiiion  ;  Saba- 
ism,  symbols^  demons,  evidences  of  a  pure  worship;-  religion 
of  the  Hindus ;  religion  of  the  Chinese  ;  religion  of  Irjkn,  or 
ancient  Persia;  of  the  koran  ;  nature  of  the  Eastern  creeds 
unfavourable  to  all  religious  improvement ;  the  despotism  of 
the  eastern  governments  an  immediate  cause  of  the  degradation 
of  the  people ;  introduction,  rise^  and  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the-  East  during  the  first,  century ;  progress  of  chrijjtiamty 
from  the  second  century  to  the  birth  of  Mahomed ;  progress c^ 
the  koran  to^the  victories  of  Zenghis  Khan  and  his  succesaorsf 
conquest  of  Tamerlane  fatal  to  Christianity  iir the  East;  disco- 
ver^^f  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  reformatioa  io 
Europe;  present  state  of  Eastern  christians;  policy  of  the 
Mogul  princes  of  Hindoostan;  Portuguese  aiid  Dutch  attempts 
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tocOBveit  thenativesj  missionary  establishments  of  the  Catho- 
lics an  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Hindoostan } 
•  obligations  imposed  by  Christianity  on  its  professors ;  means 
possessed  byihe  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  of  introducfug  the 
gospel  in  their  discoveries  in  the  Old  and  New  World ;  how 
far  the  $ame  means  are  in  the  pbwer  of  Great  Briiain  ;  present 
church  establishment  in  India ;.  dangerous  conduct  of  the  £ng* 
lish  missionaries,  and  the  measures  which  should  in  fut.tire  be 
pursued,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  residents  and  the 
natives,**  . 

The  author  justly  remarks,  that  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  the  ancient  conquerors,  or  colonists,  took  little 
Uouhle  about  their  religion^  and  seldom  attempted  to  impose 
their  own  upon  the  coni)uered  people,  as  the  addition  of  fome 
neV  deity  was  a  work  of  much  less  difficulty  than  the  extirpation 
of  any  rooted  superstition  Christianity,  however,  inspired  its 
votaries  with  zeal  for  conversion :  to  this  zeal  Mahomed  added 
force,  and 'with  the  sword  demanded  tribute,  or  the  adoption  of 
^ekoran.  His  persecutions,  as  usual,  rather  rivetted  the  people 
of  the  East  to  their  passive  superstition  than  stimulated  tliemto 
tejPfect  ^nd/ea^n  v>a  th^  A^ture  of  all  human  worship*  In  re*^ 
verting  briefly  to  this  subject,  M<.  C.  takes  a  concise  view  of 
the  origin  of  aU  religions, and; refers  their  instrumients  generally 
to  the  sun  and  celestial  bodies,  and,  tQ;  dt^mons  or  spirits,  all 
of  which  were  cpnsldered  as  subordinate,  and.  in  relation  to 
the  grear  Omniscient  first  cause.  The  Hindu  mythology  is  the 
next  topic  of  discussion :  it  is  granted  that  the  most  ancient 
authentic  records  of. Indian  antiquity  cannot  be  traced  above 
20U0  y-ears  before  Clirist ;  Jind  that  as  the  laws  of  Br^hoiil  were 
•unfolded  to  bis  soni  MenU)  the  first  Menu  of  the  Brahmins  was 
ibe-Adamof  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  MosilemSv  There  is,  faqw- 
eyer^  so  much  palpable  fable  blended  with  the  Brahminical  chro- 
nologies in  the  Vedas^  that  very  little  confidence  can  be  reposed 
in  them.  It  is  very  probable  that  Wod,  or  Oden,  of  the  Norths 
is  the  same  with  the  Buddha  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Fo  of  the 
Chinese.  The  author  here  combines  a  view  of  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  Hindus  and  Chinese  with  those  of  Europeans  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  -yvorld.  The  primaeval. religion  of  Ir^n,  or 
ancient  Persia,  which  extended  from  the' ridges  of  the  Indian  < 
Caucasus  to  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  including  the  Ass'yrian 
empire*  and  Lesser  A»ia,  was  *'  that  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
calU  the  oldest  (and  it  may  be  justly  called  the  noblest)  of  all  reli- 
gioas  ;-afirm  belief  that  one*  Supreme  God  made  the  world  by 
Us  ^wer,  and  continually  governed  it  by  his  Providence  ;  a 
ftett«  fear,  love,  and  adoration  of  him)  a  due  reverence  for 
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patents  and  z^d  /persons  ;  a  fraternzi}  afiectiotf'  tot  the y/dhoU 
human  species  ^  and  a  compassionate  tenderness  even  for  ttie  ^ 
bfute  creation/*  But  this  suUtme  system  of  Deyotion  was 
lost  in  the  adoration  of  the  '*  host  of  Hfcavert'*  and  in  the  sacri* 
fioes  oflered  to  the  elements  of  fire  and  water.  The  Magi 
soon  degenerated ;  s^nd  Zoroalter  estAlished  thfe  worship  of 
fire,  which  still  prevails  to  the  present  day  in  the  church- of- 
Rbme.  The  Jews,  indeed,  u$ed  this  matter:  "ignisi  JtjSsu 
divino,  perpetu6  ardens  et  inextinctus,  fait  servatusi'n  T^mpld 
Dei  Hierosolymitano ;"  and-  the  Papists,  as  if  the  ceremonial 
law  had  noi  been  totally  abolished,  still  retain  it  as  an  essentiat 
part  of  their  worship!  Whoever  takes  up  the  New  Testament; 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  Christian,  worship  is  uilfolded,  must 
be  surprised  to  see  persona  who  profess  themselves  believers 
and*  practisers  of  its  spiritual  doctrines,  commence  their  repu- 
red  christian-devotton  by  lighting  a  multitude  of  candles,  toi^faes, 
and  lamps^  at  noon  day^  and  perform  those  other  idolatrous 
ceremonies  which  disgrace  every  Popish  church.  With*  such 
absurd  ceremonies  and  idolatrous  rites,  so  irrational  sind  con^ 
trary  to  the  spirituality  of  true  christian  worship,  can  it  be  wisHcA 
that  popish  superstition  should  be  forced  on  the  innocent  f61« 
lowers  of  Zoroaster,  who  worship  a  supreme  being,  and  be- 
.  heve  in  a  resurrection  and  future  judgment  ?  Is  not.the  pyi^ob- 
trta,or  pyroduHa,  of  those  people  much  mor^  venial  than  that 
of  the  papists,  who  are  favoured  with  the  light  of  christiaufity, 
which  they  so  gtossiy  pervert  ?  Yet  popish  missionaries  aris* 
now  actively  and  dangerously  employed  in  several  parts  of 
British  HindoOstaM« 

Mr.-C.  has  pres^^fitdd- his  readers  with  ^nintertMtiflg'chnpter 
on  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Msfhomedans :  bat  he  basf 
not  considered  the  injurious  effects  of  polygamy  sD  athply  zs 
Mr.  Southey  has  dor^e  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the' 
Cid.  I'he  unfavorable  nature  of  the  Eastern  creeds  to  religious 
smpnovement,  is  a  more  novel  subject. 

^'  All  the  religi6n  of  the  ancient  woHd^  obterves  the  aatiior, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  upon  misconceptions  of  natural  reli^on^ 
or  imperfect  notices  of  tradition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
kings  and  civil  rulers  were/  for  the  most  part,  the  ministers  of  rdf- 
gfon.  When  sorereigh  princes  laid  aside  this  power,  it  was  contigded 
t6  the  caire  of  a  peculiar  order  or  case  of  men,  to  whose  prorinoe  it 
solely  belonged  to  consult  the  Gods,  offer  the  pobliG  8attito8>  and 
takecharge  of  things  sacred.  Thus  tbeT  priesthood  was  either  a  aop^ 
port  to  the,  secular  pow^r,  or  it  kept  tt  in  check.  In  the  ^yt  of 
ignocanoe,  superstition  became  a  vehicle  for  ambition  i  the  pricsta 
ratorttti  to  craft  and  ooocealment^  and  the  people  wer»«oirteut  !• 
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itSknr  Aetr  ardidaiices  in  blind  obedience.    Tbe  £gyt>tKin  priestt. 
Bad  t  ^Mnred  sacerdotal  language^  and  hierogiyphic  character^  the  ush 
df  #hi6b  was  forbiddeQ  or  unattainable  by  the  vulgat*.    The  Brahmins 
bad  tiieir  Devin^gAri^  J^r  the  language  of  angels)  which,  they.said^ 
was  deiiv^ered  to-  tbs  |)eop]e  by  Brahma,   in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ^efiieut8#of  the  sacexdotal  language  of  Egypt;,  were  supposed 
to  have  been  imparted  by  the  elder  Hermes.    The  Jewish  Rabbins 
boasted  also  of  a  celestial  and  mystical. alphabet,  communicated  b^ 
angels  to  the  patriarchs,  their  ancestors.    The  Persian  magi,  like  thie 
Brabmins,  were  xhh  beredttaiy  counsellors  of  state,  and,  by  the  reli-. 
gioos  command  of  2iOtoaster,  were  forbidden  to  teach  their  ancient 
fangaag^y   or  reveal  their  sacred  scriptures  to  any  stranger.    The 
Bgyptiait  Hierophants    administered  tbe  laws,  were  the  prophets, 
>  hktpHaos,  abd  public  instructors  3  they  alone  regulated  the  distribu* 
tion  of  thb  waters  of  the  Nile,  determined  the  land-marks,  when 
the  flood  had  subsided,  and  were  employed  equally  in  civil  and  reli- 
gSoos  offices.    Tbe  Drui<}s  and  Scalds  were  the  sole  preceptors  of  tbe 
Bortbem  yoQth ;  they  counselled  the  princes  in  war,    attended  the  - 
camp,  performed  the  saicrifices,  in  the  day  of  battle^  and  on  every 
impertant  solemnity  proclaimed  the  will  of  the  Grods,  and  the  ddties 
of  man.    In  tteir  bands  were  alt. the  instruction  and  knowledge  of 
tbe  rn^  agi^;  and  tlie  mystic  rites  of  Religion,  veiled  in  impene* 
trable  shades  and  gj^oomy  terrors,  serv6d  to  awe  the  vulgar  into  sub- 
liiissido  and  silence.     The  druidical  instruction  was  oral,    and  it' 
ttqmred  a  period  of  tw^ty  years  em  the  initiated  codd  be  p^^ct. 
Eenced  roubd'by  such  barriers,  nothing  could  interrupt  the  reign  of 
superstition.    Tlie  policy  of  princes  was  supported  by  priestly  arti* 
msi;  ignorance, 'time,  and  fear,  assisted  in  casting  a  film  over  th^ 
mmd,  which  concealed  from  its  view  the  brightness  of  truth,  and 
the    b^ed   courage    of  human  reason  dared    not  approach  the 
thnits  of  tb^  endianted  cirde.      '  Beason,   indeed,  in  thu  ^soluto 
^  gof^emments  of  the  Eai^t,  is  seldom  called  upon  to  exert  her  func- 
'  lions.'    'The  vulgar  arc  ever  moved  by  authority  from  the  con- 
scienoe  of  their  own  ignorance  j  and  not  knowing  why  they  should  d!s« 
approve  the  opinions  of  their  superiors,  th6y  ^low  and  follow  their 
judgments  wjtbout  inquiry.    They  take  implicitly  what  their  Others  ' 
have  professed,  because  tliey  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  examine, 
wbetbear  the  tilings,  t6  which  tbey  have  been  accuston^ed,  are  good 
or  evil }  the  light  of  the  understanding  is  thus  obscured,  and  thus, 
ID  various  nations,  customs  and  practices,  which  natural  reason  must 
condeino,  bave  gained  the  highest  veneration.    Time  gives  also  a 
sanctiDftto  tbe  great^t  absurdities,  and  in  the  lapse  of. ages,,  the 
on^pnal 'motive  to  aaycastota  isollen  not  only  forgotten,  but  tfa^ 
custom  ^itself  beqome^,  firom  its  antiquity,  of  a  nature  so  i&cred,  as  to 
be  observed  wicfaodt  regard  either  to  its  design  or  utility. 
'  ./'.llie  writers  up<m  tbe  Hindus  have  observed,  that  'tbe  faith  o^ 
'««  OfnftOQ    (misguided  as  it  is,  and  groundless  as  if  liiay  be)  U 
*  equally  implicit  with  that  of  a  christian,  and  bis  ^legiance  to  hi^ 
'  own  suj^osed  revelations  of  the  divine  will  altgyrtber  as  firm* 
iVb.  132.  ^A33. /Kffe,  I8O9.  L 
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*  He,  therefom,  esteems  the  astomshiDg  .mincks  attribQM' tor  # 
'« Brahnaa,  a  Raatc,  or  a  Kresben,  (Cre^na)  as  facts  of  the  most 
'  indubitable  authenticity,  aod  the  relation  of  tbem  as  most  stiietlj . 
'  hifftoricnl/  Sj mmachus  Offers  the  same  excuse  for  pa|^iiiain«- 
which  the  Brahmins  do  for  their  idplsKries.  '  Sequimur  roajores 
'  nostros,  qui  feliciter  secuti  sunt  sues.*  \f  to  this  ^  added  tftie 
general  ignorancer  of  the  Brahmins  of  the  present  age»  the  force  of 
their  prejudices  will  be  found  the  mpre  difficult  to  subdue ;  for  tli* 
antiquity  of. their  religion  will  be  pleaded  as  a  proof  of  its  exoeltence, . 
and  the  veneration  i^  has  beea  held  in  by  their  wisest  ancestors^  wilii . 
be  a  strong  apology  for  their  own  adherence  to  it.  .     ,, 

'' .  In  confirmation  of  thif  opinion  of  the  .general  igoonince  of  tbe 
Brahmins,  it  is  recorded,  titat  th^  .cannot  even  read  the  books 
which  contain  their  sacred  necqrd^^  but  are  altogether  immeraed  in- 
such  deep  sloth  and  depravity,  that  iniimoral  practices,  which  tto 
most  barbarous  nations  would  have  feared  to.  adopt,  ar«  at  this  hoor 
openly  allowed  and  sanctioned,  in  -the  .  most  public  plaper  and* 
polished  cities,  of  Hindoostan.  .  Of  the  people,  the  description  is- 
generally  degrading  > '  uninformed,  and  only  carefql  of  then:  ^blutjons 
and  the  particular^  o^stoms*  o^  their  cast,  they  are  said  to  have  as 
littl^  acquaintance  with  the  moral  precepts  of  iheif  Sastras,  as  tbe 
Samoeides>  or  Hpttentots,  with  the  elegant  -arts  of  sctQplure  and 
painting. 

''  Devoted  to  their  priests,  sf&d  accustomed  to  kxdL  upon  tbem  as 
nnen  of  a  diviner  origin^  and  vipcA  themselves  as  tbaiowest  .creatures 
in  the  order  of  tHe  human  creation,  the  great  mass  of  this  Hindus 
are  debarred,  by  irrevocable  laws,  from  passing  the  limiu  to  whidi. 
they  ase  confined.  Amid  the  continual  enactions  of  tfaa,  several 
master?,  who  have,  for  centuries  past,  desolated  their  fitnrest  proyinces, 
mid  left  them,  amidst  public  confusions,  the  chance.only  a^  a  pveea*' 
rioas  existence,  this  fatal  error  has  been  stiH  kept  aUveliy  the  infia» 
enoa  of  the  Brahmins,  and  assisted  in  debasing  all  the  £KQlties  o^ 

*  "  Infanticide,  in  every  stage  of  minatural  cruelty,  burnings, 
penances,  burials  alive,  %vimtn  of  the  idol,  ordeal  trials,  the  most 
infampos  polygamy— the  general  imnaorality  and  prostitution  of  aU' 
that  is  just,  honourable,  and  saered.         ~ 

*'  Similar  practices  were  adopted  in  the  decline  of  Grecian  morris. 
In  Corinth,  the  sacred  name  of  religion  ^nflihed  the  corropdon  ^fvikidi 
opulence  began  f  a  terojile.  was  erected  to  Venus,  in  which  toon' 
than  a  thousand  courtezans  were  coasecrated  to  £er  service.  Ths 
mysteries  of  the.  Grwe  of  Daphne,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  in 
tiia  neighbourhood  of  the  Syrian  Antioch,  were  of  a  siWiBar  descrip-' 
lion.  Tlie  Grove  and  Temple,  pf  the  Dca  Syria  pxisi^d  in  the  time 
of  Constaotine,  at  Amphipolin,  and  were  -destroyed  by  that  priiice.' 
On  the  worship  of  Ais  goddess,  the  Myiitlaaf  the  Assyrians,  and  tEs 
Ak^ta  of  the  ^fVr^hs,  see  Herod.  Clio,  saet.  131-^100,  uA  Hyis; 
|U(!:V9.rersar.cap.iii.**  w  / 
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tMr  mtfii^i  Ai^cie^t  prqudioes^  tfasntfore,  aod  the  babits  of  eaiJ/ 
iiie^  haire  previtled  oyer  the  love  of  notelty^  or  the  charms  of  inde« 
petiddoce;  and  the  poor  coQiemned  and^  dejected  Hiodoo  has  hitherto 
been  tDseostble  to  ^  the  voice  of  patriotism,  or  the  beaaties  of  a  pnrer 
iaitb.  If,  bowe?er>  io  defiance  of  these  obstacles,  some  of  tbt 
lodiaiis  haye  bad  cc^rage  to  renonnce  the  errors  of  their  country, 
the  cooieqiieoces  have  ^n  exclusion  from  all  social  mtercourse>  a 
ftptQre  of  the  deai^st  ties  and  connections,  avoidance  as  fttom  a  per« . 
aoB  liontainiiiated,  and  the  dire  necessity  of  relinqaisbing'all  thosi' 
liopes  and  prospects,  which  equally  bind  men  to  life  and  to  socieQr; 
This  is  not  only  a  picture  of  the  Hindoo,  but  of  almost  ever^  fiastenf 
oatkm,  wbevever  the  intolerant  creed  of  Mahomed  prevails :  the^ame 
meaanrea  produce  in  all  the  satne  eiects,  abd  the  Utat  fate  awaits  thens 
ai  apoatHtea  fipom  the  ftith  of  their  fatfefeM." 

Notwithstanding  thisgeaeral  igtiorahce^  how^ver^  h  ii  by  no 
flkeana  improbable  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  ^f/bo 
posseaa  any  energy  of  tniftd^  like  thos6  educated'  rn  popish' 
s^petatitionS)  are  decided  sceptics,  and  p^haps  addicted  to  the 
opx>o8ite extreme,  Sucb  preposterous  absurdities  are  .wholly 
incomp'kiible  with  reason;  and  whoever  is  not  the  sUve  of 
habit  wilt  nccessaAly  reject  all  similar  corruptions'., 

''ft  may»  in  generaV  oontinttes  MK  C  ''  bir c^M^rved,  that  in  India, 
lis  W^  aa  id  mifiiy otha*  countries,  thevd  2(nit#a religious  sects/  tb* 
em  kok  up  to  the- Deity;  throogb  Ihe  mediuai  of  reason  and  pbilo^ 
80^,  whlletfae  others  feeeive,  ak  anartida  of  their  belief,  everjr 
legend  wsA  allegory  which  have  been  tratisBiitted  from  antiqui^, 

**  A  raceof  pbUosopherii  is  aaid  to  be  stilHxfstingin  India,  who  nef 
only  apom  the  fables  of  the  Hindoo  altegorists,  and  adroit  no  itiicar* 
nation  of  deitiefr  but  insist,  that  their  counti^'men  pay  worship  atid 
ravereUde  to  tfaelr  ancient  sages  and  tovereinis,  ddded  for  thdr  vir«» 
tnea,  wisdom,  or  valour.  But  whatever  mese  sages  may  beli«?e  <£ 
a  Supreme  First  Cause,  however  sublime  their  notions  of  vti  inviaible; 
•temal,  and  self- existent  God,  whom  aU  symbolical  repceseatatfobt 
niist  degrade,,  these  opinions  have  been  chiefly  professed  initteooa 
and  retirement  ^  a  doctrine  so  pure  has  beeakept*a  profound  jiecret 
fexQ  the  vukar^  wbose  sensual  cotoceptidba^  ,tbey  imagined,  were  . 
ealy  to  be  itmiienced,  and  whose  stubbbtn  i&tnds  were  only  to  be 
fapt  in  subjection,  by  the  impression  of  ettornal  objects.  It  was  by 
t^  methods,  t^at  the  people  were  p^flQittWi  to  plunge  into  a  groia 
wd  mnltifurious  id61atry;  until  at  j^tk  the  priests  themselves, 
liecaltLe  as  ignorant  as  the  peop)f|  wbom  they  had  corrupted. 

"  Men,  acpustomed  to  rea&oti  of  distant  ^untries  by  the  satte 
icql^  Ihat  they  ju4ge  of  tjbeir  own,  feci  surprised,  that  the  Gospel: 
\m  not  \qp%  since  been  rqore'  generally  received  .tbroughout  tbf 
i^prld  >  jtldging  from  its  purity  and  excdlence,  the^  imaope  its  adcp« 
tiOQ  wottiid  be  the  immediate  efiect  of  its  baii%  published ;  n^t  .. 
reflat thig  upon  the  difficulties  Which  arise  froin  the  prqudl4as  of   ^ 

L  2  * 
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*  haliit.and  eddcatioDj  and  die  abfect  state  of  -the  miod  BAder.< 
iiocms  of  Govermaent  ^ 

''  The  people  of  apciSat  Europe  calM  oot  in  qntalioii  bdj  ^prMm 
of.  the  public  £iiib,  lA^r  did  anj  practioej  which  it  enjoined^  ^ppcur 
improper  to  theai  j  od  the  other  haad,  everf  opinion  (hat  (eoded  (<9 
dimmish  tbeir  reverenor  for  the  Gods^of  «hetr  cottatry,  or.lo  alienate 
them  from  tfieir  worship^   elicited  that  iodigaant  ^eal,   wJbi^  is 
natural  tu  every  people,  attached  Ha  their  Feligioo  by  a  firm  pcamw^. 
tion  of  its  trmb.    But  ha  dq  eouatry  is  this  attacbment  stroofer  tbm 
in  Iiulid.    la  Greece  and  Borne-  there,  was  no  distinct  vaoe  of  meiii^ 
devoted  ^kiy  to  rdigivus  4utie»^  or- privileged  b]^  beieditary^rig^tj  to 
fe£ve  as  intei;e^ted  guardi^u»>  of  its  teqets  and  institutione.    In  Indk^ 
the  Brahmitts  are  by  birth  the  minittenof  relig^oa  y*  in  Ibibety  tbi^ 
Lamas  are  the  only  natiomd  priesthood ;.  they  possess  exdoaive  povie 
leges,  and  the  most  £»roored  distinctions,  and  have  alone  the  sop- 
limed. pewe^  of  averiiog  the  wratfa<  or  psopitiating ^the  fmmt  of 
Heaven.    These  distinctions,  whilst  they  preserve  their  aaoendeat^ 
over  the  pijiblic  miud,  are  an  jnsnperable  b»  to  all  inoovatiosi..    To 
ci¥ect  a  change  in  (he  Eastern  creeds,  ancient  habic»  most  be  altend  r 
antipathic  post  be  reconciled ;  and*  tho  people  must  be  roused  to  the 
•iiertion  of  their  facnlties.by  the  prospect  of  scene  share  in  those 
irdva&(ag6s,  which  constitute  the  pride  and  glory  of  more  ciyihaed 
isations/* 

^  The  indoTent  opinion  tbat  the  'present  degradation  of  ib^ 
Hindus  ts  owing  to  ^beir  4:limate»  afid  that  the  arts^  seieiic^y 
and  industry  9  can 'never  flourish  in  watm  countries,  is,aU^ 
and  ammatediy  cottikited;  the  ancient  arts  and  civiWxmion^ 
HindioeKiai^  proved ;  and  the  trud  causif  of  the  Hindm'  ^fes^nt 
kind  of  Vegetable  existence  cicdrly  ilhistrated 

.^*  \(  in  Asia  U^e  principles  of  justness,  honour,  or  patriotism^  mm- 
disreg^ed,  it  is  because  ihev  confer  no  subBtantiai  benefit,  i^ft 
tend  to  elfM^atethe  character;*  they  are,  therefore,  seldom  seen  l» 
animate  the  mind  of  the  subject,  who  is,  as  it  were,  conslitutioiu^ 
If  d  to  j^x  the  tenure  of  iife,^  and  property,  and  fame,  on  the  wiU 
ef  the  Frince. 

.  "  Every  government,  whose  power  is  upheld  by  force  aSoae,  and 
whose  main  spring  of  action  is  to  exact  a  ^ssive  subi^ifisioti  to  ijtf 


•  *  "  In  the  Bh-mauft  em|#nfe,  whose  fnhabffanft»are  p  incipiUy  of  the 
sect  of  Glrfudma,  of  Fo,  t!ife  Hindoo  Boddfaa>  th*  Bhahttemr,  or 
-Phongis,  vulgarly  caned  l^apoins-,  live  in  convents,  and  ar^sole^ 
-  devoted  to  religion!}  pursuits.  Tii*  people  pay  them ,  die  highest  revp- 
lente,  and  the  State  consults  theni  on  all  importaijt^kcasfons.  T!i&. 
IKrmitins  are  a  more  act?v^  and  indnstriotis  race  ffakif  the  Hbdbos*; 
mfti  though  professing  nearly  the  same  tenets;  are  kss  reseMdtil 
^r^gers;  and  1^  bigotted  to  their  stoVed  ordinances." 
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yHh    IP*  ^  natuml  teodencf   io  degra^   the   mental    eiwi|^ 

m'^  peof>i#»  md  to  deteritufle  ^   slter  th^-  very  :%e   aad 

'  phy^^l  re«o«foes  of  >  the  OQunOry^  over  which  iu  tnflneiioe  -eitends. 

yim  greet  kinf^dom^Hof  Asia,  eahject  to  tiie  Mabomedaa  and  •Pagan 

fBk0M  IM  tWe  foil  effects  of  this  principle^  ancl  by  the  fonqp  of  ita 

fperation>  siok  *  daily,  imo   deeper    misery  and  dcgTadation.    The 

Iwuty  of  Ces^ire  was  proverbial;  the  happness  of  its  jset^le^ 

ihe  adooiratieii  of  snrfotmdisg  nations.    The  moan  tains  which  girt 

4ieir  f  allies  seduded  the  innabftante  from  injory  and  insnlt,  'and, 

^■oieeCQd  by  th/a  fosteHn^g  care  of  their  native  PHnces,  or  the  lenient 

gqf^invMtol  of  tbo'finit  Mogul  £mperori,  they  enjoyed  all  the  bles» 

siD^  of  a  tenreatrial  paradise ;  but*  the  subseqisMit  oonfiisions  of  tho 

Jaapwe,  and  the  ravages  pf  the  Afghans^  have  not  only  desolated  the 

oounCry,  but  given  a  rtider  aspect  tqcthe  people,  sLtd  a  baser  character 

m  |h^  mtndsiand  bcxltes.    In  Gasbmtre,  vice  and  licentiousness  have 

DOW  become  so  familiar,  as  toeicjte  neither  shame  nor  abhorrence ; 

awed  by  no  principle  of  hoiiour>  invited  by  no  eaamfkte  of  virtue^ 

.Ihe  Cashmtfiao  gives  the  widest  range  to  his  passions,  and  seeks  not 

to  oonce^  the  bas^e^s   of  his  nature.    The  ancient  Spartan  was 

pilebi^aledibr  his  pmbityi  hts  valour, -and  contempt  of.  wealth)  but 

J.jtfagdawBon  was  vtrtnous  and  free>  when  her  sonr  attracted  the  love 

apd  veneration  of  the  Felopontifsians,    The  Maniot,  her  fidlen  de* 

tV^iyient,  is  described  as  having  no  other  quality    but   courage  $ 

^od  that  is  rather  brutal  violence,  than  "patient  fortitude:  his  vio^ 

W^  those  of  thOfhalf-civiliaed  savage,  assassmation^^  cruelty,  perfidy, 

and  rapine.' 

''  Europeans  are  accustomed  to  ^ak  of  the  wealth  of  India  in 
tbamoat  extravagant  terms,  but  the  opinion  is  highly  ddukive.  The 
fwvcaty  of  the  Indian  is  so  great,  that  he  has  scarcely  any  i&oh»  or 
liMverODiy.af  the  simplest  nature,  for  the  performance  ef  his  work-; 
even  tJbe  most  comnym  instruments  of  agriculture  ate  ill  made,  and 
still  worse  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  designed.  .  These 
defectf,  in  a  people  so  long  civilized,  were,  previous  to  the  British 
conquests,  'chtedy  occasioned  by  tht^  state  of  descendible  property^  ' 
which  'rested  on  so  precarious  a  tenure,  that  all  improvement  was 
necessarily  cbeckedl,  and  obspurity  and  povei-ty  were  the  only 
methods  of  saving  private  possesions  from  the  grasp  of  arbitrary 
power.  Thus  every  institution,  both  civil  and  religious,  unless  occa- 
aienally  counterbalanced  by  the  justice  or  policy  of  the  Prince,  had 
the^ametetidency  to  qurbtho  growth  of  genius,  and  to  ri>ret  the 
iatte»  of  despotism  apd  auperstition." 

.  *t  If,  ^f<pr. ages  past,  the  lo^tian  has  appealed  tprptd  and  inactive^ 
yndar  d^olaab  9(  his^oppreaaoi^p^  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  gradual 
pBO^esa  of  corruption,  b^ougbt  on  by  a  debaaing  superatition,  and 
the  vices  of  an  impotent  government,  lli^tj  upon  some  occasiqnS| 
Aaa  l^ndbo  is  not  deficient' in  ^ny  of  those  qualities,  which  dL^tinr 
g«Ml|  the  natives  of  the  West,  when  protected  by  the  infauence  of  ^ 
JnUd  govemmentr  ha»been  proved  ia  the  armies  raised  by  Europeans^ 
evea  when  conqu^(  alone  has  been  the  avowed  Qbje<:t.  •  W^  the 
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State  of  sdenoe.and  dvilitj  io  a  xnore  knpvo^rtd  oo&dllimi  ia  Snropcf,' 
during  the  barfaariam  of  the  middle  ages  }  fiorope  i§  now  the  boasted 
seat  of  learning*  and  the  temple  of  the  arts.  Bat  was  civil  liberrf 
then  better  understood^  wheit  sdence*  confined  to  the  legends  of  a 
monastery,  scarcely  cheered  with  a  ray  of  light  the  sttrronading  dark* 
oess^  and  the  ac|)ievement8  of  chivalry  gave  the  eol^  tnmsiept  relief 
to  the  dull  annals  of  an  iguorBnt  wg^  ? ' 

"  If  the  Indiana  aie  now  degraded,  they  only  occ«py  the  frfaoe 
held  hy  their  conquerors  a  few  centuries  ago;  It  is  the  injintice  and 
impolicy  of  institutions  hostile  to  the  free&m  of  man,  theprospefity 
of  the  arts,  and  all  notions  of  good  gorerbment,  which  luMe  broeght 
them  to  their  present  condition.  If  the  evUs  are  greats  and  have 
gained  soipe  d^ree  of  sanction  from  tinie,  both  justice  and  policy 
require  us  to  adopt  such  remedies  as  may  coimteiact  their  inmeooe« 
"  for  the  more  that  physical  causei  incline  mankind  to  inaction^  the 
''  more  cJsould  moral  causes  estrange  them  from  it.  - 

"  Among  all  the  schemes  ofiered  Id  the  nation,  in  this  projecting^ 
age,  fot  the  support  of  its  Indian  power,  perhaps  the  best  natural 
means  for  advancing  the  felicity  of  the  state,  as  well  atf  the  present 
happiness  of  the  subject,  but  more  particularly  the  Hbdoo,  would  be, 
to  give  him  a  higher  opinion  of  his  own  rank  in  the  order  cuf  creation  j 
for  the  effect's  of  such  a  system*  aided  also4>y  education,  lenient  treat- 
ment,'^ and  protection,  would  affbrd  his  mind  a  foller  scope,  for  ita 
operatians;^  and,  by  awakhning  him  from  sloth  and  ignorance, 
Trithoot  roateriaily.  eactting  the  jealousy  of  .the  Biahmixis^  might 
direct  his  best  energies  to  the  improvement  of  his  nature.** 

The  methodistic  mania  of  Hindu  conversion  is  very  properly 
condemned  by  our  author,  whose  good  stmt  and  genuine  piety 
(dictate  great  caution  and  prudence  in  such  a  proceeding;  but 
kbovealU  to  avoid  sending  ignorant  fanatica  among  such  peo- 
pie.  A  chapter  on  **  the  introduction,  rise,  and  progrei^s  of 
Christianity  in  the  Easf,  during  the  first  century/*  displays  very 
respectable  learningj  much  laborious  research,  and  emensiveread* 
jng.  The  hi«tory  of  the  **  progress  of  Christianity  from  the 
isccond  century  to  the  birth  of  Mahomed"  is  more  connected 
with  the  general  history  of  the  christian  religion;  but  its  rcfc. 
rence  to  the  character  and  genius  of  the  people  of  the  East,  ren^ 
jders  it  important  to  the  inquiry  respecting  modern  conversion. 
Contrasted  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  is  tb^  of  Maho- 
medani^m  in  the  East,  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century* 
The  conquest  of  Tamerlane,  in  the  fourteenth  century,'gave  a 
final  check  to  Christianity  in  that  region. 

^'  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fi)rmer  progress  of  the  Go^ 
in  the  East,  it  was  destined  to  soShr,  in  this  century^  the  gr^ateal 
•vils  fibm '  its   former  patroni;.    Many  of  the  Tftrluih  m  Tivt« 


.  \ 
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tribes,*,  wiio  bad  embraced, or  tolerated  Chriftianity,  had  been 
introduced  by  their  soccesfiea  id  Hither  Asia,  to  a  knowTedge  of  the 
Kofan;  and  Timiir  Beg,  or  Tamerlane,  the  lineal  succefisor  ot' 
Zenghifr,  having  adq>ted  it,    not  only  employed  all  his  intlueuce 

vjgainat  the  Christians,  hoc  doonoed  them  either  to  death  or  slavery, 
if  they  wottld  not  renooace  their  failh.  The. greater  part  of  Asia 
soon  sabmitted  to  his  arms,  and  aiany  of  the  Christian  converts, 
either  terrified  by  his  threats,  or  allured  by  his  invitations,  yielded 
to  tile  law  of  toe  cooqoerpr.  Thus,  wherever  tlie' Mogal'arms 
prevaiied,  Christianity  lost,  ground..    The  confusion  of  the  times 

.  vras  also  mcrea^d  by  the  wars  between  the  Tartars  and  Chinese '5 
lfor,.in  1369,  ^helast  Prince  of  the  House  of  Zenghis,  having  been 
driven  from  the  throne  of  China,  ail  foreigners  were  excluded 
from  the  conutry,  and  the  severest  punishments  were  enacted 
against  the  professors  of  the  Gospel.  A  few  Nestorian^  were  how- 
ever said  to  have  resided  there  so  late  as  the  l6th  6entury;  but 
tbs  fiict  rests  upon  v«7  guestiooable  evidence." 

The  discoveries  in  Africa  and  America  gave  a  temporary 
support  to  the  christian  £dith;  but.the  invention  of  printing,  and 
the  retorniation,  produced  more,  efficient  changes  iu  the  chris- 
tian world.  The  subsequent  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutcli  to  convert  the  Hindus  terminate^  in  perpetual  broifs 
between  these  two  nations,  whose  adventurers  appeared  to  be 
actuated  more  by  .the  spirit  of  robbers,  than  by  the  benignant 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  aa  enlightened  policy.  The  pro- 
.  grcss  of  the  true  faith,  of  course,  was  rather  retarded  than 
accelerated  by  their  envious  interference.  Commercial  interest 
had  too  much  ascendency  over  the  Dutch,  and  Popish  bigotry 
•vcr  the  Portuguese,  to  permit  either  to  effect  much  general 
good  to  the  Hmdus.  The  Portuguese  indeed  baptized  num. 
bers,  but  perhaps  did  not  make  one  christian  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term-  The  ambitious  schemes  of  the  Jesuits  in  China, 
and  the  fiery  bigotry  of  the  popish  missionaries,  have  all  contri- 
buted more  to  obstruct  than  extend  the  progress  of  Christianity 
.in  the  East,  where  igaore\nce  and  self-interest  have  been  equally 
inimical  to  rationality  and  genuine  religion, 

*'In  the  detail  which  has  been  given,"  observes  Mr.  C.  "  of  tjie  pro- 

'  gress  of  Christianity,  from  its  rise  to  the  conclusion  of  tho.eighteeiuh 

ceptury,  many  circumstances  have  beeq  necessarily  recounled,  that 

'  may  seem  at  first  view  to  reflect  upon  it  little  hQiiour :  but  it  is  the 

piovince  of  history  to  record  the  great  events,  which  altef  the  face  of 

—      '■^. ■'',■■  ■?  *         

*  In  1920.  a  Bishop  w^is  setded.  at  Caflra^.iht^e  Crimaea,  by  the 
..ftooQiso  PootiiF,.and  many  spleud^d  ^eporU  9ft  giyea\of  bia ^a« 
^ace  over  the  Khan  of  the  Krim  Tsrtars, 
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ttnipires^  and  lirrest  the  notice  of  the  world,  rather  than  the  peaceful 
Tirtnes  of  domestic  Ufc^  whioh  6nd«  ia  the  uudit  of  pobltc  booviil* 
fions«  their  best  regard  in  quiet  and  privacy.    AUhuugh,  however, 
the  great  featarea  of  history  are  chiefly  occa|Med  by  the  levpluiions 
of  empirea  occasiened  by  the  de^raratioa  of  pablicmoral^,  it  ia  not 
therefore  to  be  supposed^  that  tbe  practice  of  the  moral  virtoies,  ai» 
heightened  and  illustrated  in  the  Goapel,  may  not  have  existed  in  tbe 
periods  which  have  been  described,  or  Inve  horse  even  a  considerable 
*  proportion  to  the  vices  of  the  age  i  but  it  is  the  neceasary  cooseqneiMse 
of  the  one  to  attract  notoriety,  of  the  other  to  seek  the  afaeiteraf 
retirement.    Few  men  like  Scipio  Africanus  and  Cato  are  raconM  in 
the  later  Bmnan  annals ;  bat  they  describe  many  Syllas,  MariuaeB, 
sndAntonies.    When  Christianity  had  been  established  throughoot 
the  Roman  £mpure,  and  the  Pdgan  temples  had  been  destreyed^ 
^  when  the  divine  interpositioo  was  withdrawn,  and  men  werekfttp 
pursue  their  own  opinionsi  without^  a  constant  recurrence  to  mim- 
culous  evidence^  some  deviation  ensued  from  liie  pure  precepts  of 
the  Evangelical  writipg^.    It  ia  also  to  be  remembered,  that  vauof 
of  the  advocates  of  the  gospel,  after  the  two  first  ages,  were  men 
chiefly  educated  in  the  Grecian  schools,  who  had  imbibed  a  taste  for 
all  tbe  subtleties  and  mysteries  which  in  that  age  passed  current  far> 
acience;  besides,  that  the  corruption  of  the  people  kept  pace  widi 
the  increase  of  dominion,  and  the  change  of  piolicy  introduced  by  the 
'    removal  of  th&seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.    The  p^b- 
ple  naturally  cau^t  the  infeption  of  their  superiors.    The  natJOBal 
manners  {M^ame  corrupt,  the  Roman  discipline  relaxed,  and  barba-< 
rlstn  soldiers  were  introduoed  into  the  legions  to  defend  the  ^Roman 
frontiers  against  the  incursions  of  their  own  countrymen.     The 
advantage  of  tactics  prevailed  for  a  short  time  over  physical  strength ; 
liut  the  barbarians  were  at  length  taught  discipline  by  defeat,  and  aa 
the  circle  of  the  empire  lessened,  the  emperors  and  the  people,  in- 
sensible to  their  fate,  plunged  deeper  into  vice  and  effemina^fr.     Tn 
addition  to  these  causes  of  decline,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and . 
other  barbar£FUs  tribes,   who  became  Christians,  had  adopted  th6 
Arian  opiuioAs,  and  were  thence  as  hostile  to  the  Greeks,,  after  their 
conversion,  as  they  had  been  before.    The  civilized  parts  of  Eprppe* 
Asia,  and  A£:ica,  were  soccessively  overrun  by  the  Germans  and 
Scythiai.s  -,  the  irruption  of  the  Sacacens  and  Tartars,  and  the  banefal 
progress  of  the.  Crescent,  completed  the  confusion  of  the  time^. 
Learning  was  banished  to  the  cloister,  where  it  found  only  a  preca- 
rious asylum,  and  the  .only  honourable  profession  was  jJiat  of  arms« 
When  new  kingdems  were  founded  in  Europe  by  the  victorious  bar- 
barianf,  more  civilized  habits  were  introduced ;  but  it  required  a 
considerable  time  before  former  prejudices  could  be  subdued.    The 
ambition  of  the  Popes,  and  tbe  degradation  of  the  Greek  Patriarchs, 
favoured  the  general  ignorance,  and  Europe  seemed  for  many  centti- 
fies  to  be  hastening  back  to  that  barbarism  from  which  it  had  been^ 
in  some  measure,  rescned  by.  the  Roman  government.    But  at  tbe 
ciomftnt  when  all  bope  seetned  extinguished^  the  progreas  of  tba 
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Ire&nnadon  awakened  tbe  public  zxnnd  to  inquiry,  and  Europe  has 
%i&ee  been  rising,  to  glory  in  every  hcmburable  acquirement." 

We   are  surprized  that  so  sensible  a  writer  should  be  the 
dupe   of  some   factious  demagogues^  who  are  equally  igno- 
rant  of  huiQaja  nature   and  hostile  to  religion,  when  he  speaks 
of   '\a  ^ore  liberal,  conduct/'  p.   340.      He    should    have 
kooyi}   that  the  people  must  be  prepared,  must  be  qualified 
Jo  ^i\).oy   greater  liberty,    before    it   can  be  advant|»geousiy 
.beaowed   upon^them.     Upon    the  whole,  although   we  zrt 
«lS   far*  from  recommending  fanatical  ipissionaries  or  imprac- 
ticable and   dangerous  missions  as   our  author,  we  think  thai 
he  has  inclined  too  much  to  the  difficulties^  ancl  underrated  the 
advantages   of   propagating    Christianity,  and   civilization  in 
India.     It  was  Wjell  observed  by  Cordiner,  in  his  description 
of  Ceylon,  th^t  **  had  ^i  the  Europeans   who  have  visited 
India  been  sincere,  and  enlighuned  Christians,  noore  numevMus 
fonverts  would  have  been  made  without  force  pr  ioliciiaffon* 
The  most  eflectual  means  o^    disseminating   tb^  blessings  gf 
the  gospel  in  the  East   would  be  for  the  Christians  who  go 
to  those  parts,  to  live  in  a  maimer  worthy  of  their  profession. 
The  native  servants  never  fail   warmly  to  bve  a  nmster  who 
Veads  a  Christian  life."    If  xhe    3i>>000  English^  who  are 
iimniptted  to  bp .  resideius   in  Hindoasian,  -had   practised  this 
v«ry    natural  and  easy  plan,-  they  fSkight  now  have  macfe 
several   millions  of    efficient    and   real   Christians. .  But  the^ 
pontempt  or  neglect  of  all  religion  in   their  private  capacity 
inus't  have  induced  the  Hindus  to  believe,  w\iat  we  fear  is  not 
v^ry  far  wrong,  that  they   really  have  none*.     'JThe  peuetrat- ' 
ing.  Sjagacity  of  Marquis  Wellesley  soon  perceived  the  impoc-^ 
tance  Qf  ihi^  influence  on  the  minds   of    the  jHindus,  and 
^a^te4  spme  admir^  plans  for  fai^ili^rizing    them,  by   bay- 
]bg  all  the  civil  servants  of  .the   company  well-educated  ,in 
fh^  Qiitiy^  languages,  and  also  had  the  gospeb  trads}ated  into 
^   Peaian,    Hindoostanee,   Mahraita,    Orissa,    Malay,   ^nd 
Bengalee^    lanfuages.     The  improvements  which    he  Mntro- 
jdac^  into  the  College  of  Fort  William  were  well  calculated 
to  facilitate  this  purpose;  but  the  Leadenhall-street  kgisla-, 
tors,  too  liberial  and  disinterested,  no  doubt,  tp  have  any  view  to 
domestic   as  well   as   foreign    patronage,   thought   proper  to 
\curtail  ^he  admirable  literary   establishments  at  Calcutta,  and 
er^^^t  a  strange  institution  in  this  country,  under  the  pretext 

5}i  jcconomy.  The  college  pf  Fort  William  was  to  be  abo- 
isbed;  but,  after  a  considerate Ip  sdm  of  money  had  htm 
il^yfen^fBd  ^Q;  the  erection  of  one  in  England,  it  was  dis^ 
fiOvexjMl  to  be^  indispensablf  to  retail^  the  old,  and  thus  the 
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company,  by  way  of  economy,  is  obliged  to  mppon  two 
sickly  institutions,  at  nearly  double  the  ex4>ense  of  the  former, 
and  much  more  useful  establishment.  In  this  country,  it 
is  impossible  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  dialect's 
fike  at  -Calcutu ;  still  less  is  the  youthful  constitution  itiured 
to  the  climate  of  India  before  entering  on  active  duty  :  as  an 
atonement,  however  For  these  defects,  the  students  are  be- 
coming adepts  in  rebellion,  against  their  masters,  which  can. 
not  but  be  highly  advantageous  to  British  interests  in  India.' 
Such  is  the  profound  policy- of  the  sage  directors* 

The  following  reflections  on  the  conversion  of  the  Hindus 
are  jttdicioas :  if  some  pains  were  taken  to  instruct  them  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  if  they  were  taught  to  raise  3  capufacat  of 
rice  where  they  can  now  only  raise  two,  they  would  perhaps 
be  mone  anxious  for  an  intimate  acquaintaiice  with  people  so 
much  more  skilful  than  themselves. 

''The  idea  of  compulsion,  argues  theanthor^  can  never,  it  is 
presumed,  enter  the  breast  of  an  £DgIisbman.  In  his  own  country , 
ml  religions  are  tolemtpd ;  nor  will  any  but  a  bigot  imagine  that  a 
want  oi  oonfonmity  in  matters  df  private  opinion  can  lessen  the 
offices  or  qualities  of  a  goodcitiaen.  The  Sectarian  missionaries, 
"whibt  diey  conduct  thoBselvM  peaoeably  wad  ordo-ly,  miy,  as  in 
the  domimons  of  the  miMro  Brinoe^  be  sufiered  to  oontiQiio  tbeir 
labours  in  Hindioostani  Hmt  let  tlwtt  neither  h^  countenanced  nor 
discouraged  by  the  Government, .  so  as  to  mak^  its  favour,  the  nieaiis 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Hindoo.  No  jealoo^y  was  ifonnerly 
ahewn,  either  by  the  Mabomedan  or  Hindoo  Pri;|oes,  because  mis- 
sionaries were  settled  in  their  countries,  and  the  British  (SiOvenuBent, 
which  now  possesses  the  power  formerly  enjoyed  by  thetp^  may  aUow 
them  the  saine  privileges,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  dqe  l^unds. 
Let  tbetranriations  of  the  Scriptures  be  distributed  among  those  vbe  i 
demand  them,  and  let  their  silent  influence  be  suffered  to  operate. on 
the  minds  of  the  intelligent,  and  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  It 'may 
•  be  piously  hoped,  will,  in  its  own  good  time,,  bring  the  fhiit  to  matd- 
rity.  Another,  and  a  serious  reason,  against  immediate  tnteffereaoe, 
should  also  have  its  pmper  weight.  In  destroying  the  fiath  of  .the 
Hindus  at  present,  their  relt^on  «nd  morality  would  perhaps  fall 
together}  for  however  defective  it  maybe,  in  comparison  with  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  union  is  too  intimate  to  bear  a  vio- 
lent separation.  With  the  Hindus,  the  only  present  restraints  upon 
the  intemperance  of  the  human  passions  are  the  moral  precepts  of 
their  Sastras  ,*  and  if  these  are  forci\)\y  broken  down  before  they  can 
be  acquainted  with  the  more  perfect;  but  less  complicated  system  of 
the  Gospel,  what  security  remains  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  iar 
the  stability  of  the  Government  ? 

*"  An  enlarged  church' establislmient  is  probably  neeetoaiy,  froai 
theinemasednumbemof  lasidents,  incooieqaenoeoftlMlaio 
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iloM  of  lerritory.  Tins  woald  obmte  the  inccmveDieQce '  c^  fiinini 
esiusltiet,  and  do  «way  OMDy  ^  those  obje<;tioo»  which  are  at  fufttent 
nbed  by  the  Sectarko  ministers.  For  the  example  and  infloence  of 
,ifii&!k  competently  instructed,  wo^ld  not  only  act  with  a  becoming 
£>rce  on  the  £ngUsh  pqHilaiion^  bat  ultimately  on  the  natives  them* 
aelyes. 

"  If  indeed  the  condition  of  the  Hindus  be  at  present  so  forlorn, 
the  sooner  an  adequate  remedy  shall  be  applied^'  Ihe^  sooner  will  the 
Government  reap  the  benefits  of  its  protection.  Nor  does  it  seem 
inconsistent  to  suppose  that  an  alteration  in  the  habits  of  (lie  people 
Oixght  be  more  sp^ily  brought  about  by  pnmioti'ng  civilization,  by 
encouraging  the  arts,  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  administration, 
than  by  any  sodden  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  preadiii^  of  -the 
gospd.  The  probability  of  immediate  conversion  bv  human  means 
qeenis  to  be  disavowed  hy  all  who  are  best  acquaintea  with  the  sub* 
Ject;  and  if  the  Hindus  are  to  be  recaiyed  into  the  bosom  of  thft 
church,  every  reasonable  man  would  wish  them  to  enter  as  men  with 
reformed  habits,  having  something  more  of  Christianity  than  the 
mere  name.  Education  may  produce  such  an  effect,  bat  tnen,  with* 
oat  the  immediate  ii^terpositioaof  Providence,  it  must  be  the  work 
cf  tin>e.  The  Brahmin  may  be  regenerated,  but  he  cannot  be 
compelled  by  human  art  to  change  his  fiaith. ,  £ven  the  institution  of 
-poblic  schools  for  the  educatien  o?  the  Hindoo  and  Mabomedaa  chil* 
dteo  might  not  have  the  desired  effect,  ufiless  they  were  countenanced 
by  tlioie  whom  thepeofile  haveJtom  Jec^  habit  been  accnstomed  to 
reverence.  It  will  be  ,coofessed  that  snch  anoittempt,  fairly  encoo* 
-  raged,  andiiotmilitatingagainsttheir  peculiar  tenets,  is,  at  all  events, 
ivertl^  the  experiment,  should  it  not  even  be  eventually  soccesd^ 
As  the  mind  became  better  informed,  the  force  of  superstition  wmthl 
be  ^weakened,  and  a  link  of  the  chain  once  broken,  it  would  sooa 
la»iti4fiM^  and  tenacity*  '  Ignorance  may,  perhaps,  be  t;he  mother 
«f  wparstHkm,  imt  ezperssnce  bath  not  proved  it  to  be  so  of  <lBV4>i; 
tjOD;  for  Christianity  always  made  the  meet  easy  and  quickest  pro- 
gve«r in  civilised  coeotries.*  '* 

Mr.  C.  observes,  with- more  consistency  than  knowledge 
mi  haman  nature,  that    *'  no  man   will   attempt  to  say  that 
'■    a   Catholic  is  of  necessity  a  worse  soldier  than  a  prote&tant.** 
^    BefbVe  being  so  dogmatic  in  pronouncing  a  contrary  opinion, 
'*•  bigotry  and  folly ^'^  he  should  have  consulted  some  of  our 
naval  commanders,  who  would  have  given  him  muci)  more 
correct  notions  of  the  eflfects    of  religious  opiiiiohs  on  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community •    We  would  advise  the^author 
to  <:onstilt  person^  qualified  t6  inform   him  accurately,  and 
then,  say,  whether  an  Irish  prtrtestant,    or  Irish  catholic,  is 
easiest  made,  a  good  soldier  or  sailor  ?  Our  experience  in  diffe- 
rent ce^ntries  has,  we  think,  proved  to  defdonstration  the 
«•  contrary  <i>f  bit  axiom^  which  be  so  liitrally  supposes  cannot 
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be  opposed  but  by  **.  bigotry  and  folly.**  Wherever  rcUgioot 
«kpsiiiapB  'interfere  wuh  tbe  senses^  they  will  invariably  pro?* 
4oce  aa  cHecr  of  wbich  wt  pereevve  our  author  has  not  any 
conception.  His  ignorance  in<ked  on  this  vei*y  important ,' 
and  we  apprehen<l,  essential  point,  with  regard  to  the-  contrb." 
versy  resperting  ^he  conversion  or  nQn-conversion  of  thr 
Hindus,  greatly  diminishes  his  authority  in  such  a  case.  It 
is  not  a  Ouestion  of  lit>?rary  history  but  of  fact,  and  one  whic!^ 
.apparently  is  bayond  the  sphere  of  the  author's  observation.^ 
Xl^c  lastextract  we  shall  mate,  from  his  valuable  lyork  in  some 
'    jcaeasure  refers  to  this  subject.  .   « 

'*  Most  travellers  complain  of  the  insolence  they  meet  with  in^a; 
a  great  portion  of  it  is  from  the  memory  oF  former  hostilities,  and  tht 
totaf  ignorance  which  the  Eastern  nations  live  under  of  what  cod- 
^rhs  the  real  merits  of  Christianity^  "  I  tlonot  wonder/'  says  Mr. 
Jackson,  »  that  the  Turks  should  cntertahi  such  a  prejudice  aganit 
*  the  Christian  religion,  for  all  thfe  Christian  countries  bordering  npoif 
the  Turkish  Empire,  (and  even  the  Greeks'  and  Armenians  amooc^ 
Ae  Turks)  have  their  cmciBxes  and  images,  which  represent  a  kind 
of  idol  worship,  to  which  all  Mussulmen  have  a  particular  aversioo; 
and  that  alone  is  ^uflScieot  to  prevent  them  front  making  any  inqoi* 
r^s  into  the  real  meri^  of  Christianity.** 

The  reader,  from  the  preceding  extracts,  will  easily  ptt-' 
ctive  thpt'Mr.  Chatfield's  "  Historical-  Review  of  Hindoos- 
tan''  contarqs  much  diversified  information  in  a  small  compass ; 
that  it  i^  a  work  df  great  lahour,  executed  with  considerably 
ability  and  taste  j  an4  that  it  is  eqiially  worthy  the  attenuOQ 
of  the  polite  scholar  and  the  statesnjao. '  .  \  . 

myi  'III  III  uiiiji  J!  jjjuiii  Jill  mat=wmmmgmm9s:;afaBawm0tsm 

Lady  Jane  Greyi,  a  Tate^  in  Two  Books,  witk  MisceJhfUum^ 
Poems  in  English  and  Latinos  by  Francis  Hodgson^  A.  M. 
tallow  of  Ring's  College,  Carnbridge,  and  amhor  of  a 
Translation  of  Juvenal,     pp.  352, 8vo.   Mackinlay .  iSOpi  * 

FROM  Mr«  Hodgson's  tnuasiation  of  Juvenal,  we  ^»er^ 
iofl^cedto  form  a  favoprableestimtate  of  his  poetical  talents,  $nd 
.  lather  a  high  exj^ect^ion  of  hjs  future  productioin^.  Of  these  ifn^  • 
gl^essions,  the  former  is  Aot  altered ;  and  tfae  laiter,  neither  akogC'* 
ther  fulfilled,  nor  greatly  divpppinted,  by  the  volume  before  us. 
'  6ut  we  are  atilLwilling.  to  regard  thi«  rather  as  a  stepping  stpne 
U>  something  better,  than  as  the  rocjc  oi{,  whic^^the  ai^t^or  means 
to  rest  his  claims  to  the  meed  of  public  appl^us^,  ]t  i»  i¥>t  the 
writer  who  presents  us  with  elegant  copiea  of  vers#$,  with  pretty 
^ompIinBCptarf  poemsj  with  soxmetaop  hi«  j^ift^en  s  ^yiihf<9Wh 
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er  vrith  the  desultpry  flighis  of  his-  gentui  or  unagination>  wh« 

will  maintain  a  staUen  in  the  highest  walks  of  faiAC.    These,  we 

knpw^  arerexcellent  subjects  of  practice,  ^d  ffirnishv  perhapsi 

the  best  mode  in  which  a  young  author  can   try.  his  stnesgth  i 

(foo  if  they  do  n<lt  merit  any  very  gr^ai  praise,  they,  at  leasts 

are  tiot  obnoxious  to  anf  .9^vere  condemnation)   but  when  the 

fancy  and,  the  genius  .have  thus  expanded  their  wings,  and 

prayed  the  sti^ength  of  the  pinions^  on  which  they  are  to  fly^  we 

look  for  the  noble  and  extended  soafings'of  the  eagle,  rather  than 

the  playful  flights  of  the  pigeon.       Mr.  Hodgson  has,  indeedi^ 

ahcwn  that  he  is  equal  to  both ;  and  having  thus  made  the  expe- 

rimem^  W4r  trust  he  will  deddedly  make  choice  of -the  nobler 

part,    and   by    some    third    work,    longer,    and    graver  than 

the    present,     and     more     generally     interesting    .than     hia 

{brmer,  justify  the  opinions   i*c  have  formed  of  his  genius^ 

His  translation  of  Juvenal  is  a  work  of  no  meai\  character ;  we 

linay  predict,  without  fear^  either  of  contradiction  or  of  dis* 

lyypoimmem,  that  it  will  go  down   tx>  posterity  hand  in  hand 

with  its  contemporary  and  rival,  by  Mr.  Gifibrd,  (if,  indeed, 

works  pf  such  different  characters  can  be  called  rivals^    The 

spirit  with  which  he  makes  the.  English  reader  acquainted  witli' 

iht  poetical  character  of  the  Roman  satirist  must  entitle  him  to 

^is  honourable  fate»  and  ceitainly   more  than^  atones   for  any. 

fauhs  which  may  be  discoverable  in  the  ,  illustrative   part:  .of 

his  work-:  faults,  however,  which  c6nsist  rather  in  the  manner 

in  which  the  illustration  is  conveyed,  from  its  being  mixed  ^up 

with  matter  in  a  great  degree  irrelative,  than   in  any  want  of 

illustration ;  for  we  really  do  not  know  that  any  thing  iViaterial 

iff  Juvenal  is  tiot  ^xplained^  as  far  as  an  extensive  acquaintance 

with  the  works  of  the  commentators,  aiid  general  classical  litera* 

^ture,  Aiakes  the  explanation  practicable.     But  the  misfortune  is«. 

that  Juvenal  is,  in  some  degree,  si  proscribed  author  ;  nor  is^  he 

a  very  interesting?  one.    At  this  distance  of  time,  general  readers 

cannot  care  niuch about  the  private  virtues  and  vices  of  a  nation, 

however  greftt  in  name^  who  are  no  longer  the  object  of  imme- 

-diate  acquaintance  and  conversation ;  and  we  very  much  doubt 

whether  gAfffralsaxirt  is,  or  ever  will  be,  the  taste  of  any  very 

large  portion  of  mankind.      While,  theretore,  the  grossness  o£ 

many  of  the  subjects,  and  the  general  character  of  many  of  the 

vices  alluded  to,  exclude  Juvenal  from  the  work  table  and  the 

toilette,  the  remoteness  and  generality  of  his  satire^  added  to  the 

obscurity  in  which,  a  good  deal  of  it  U  involved,  will  give  it  a 

peaceful  station  in  the  libraries^  even  of  the   learned  ;  and   his 

translators  must  not  wonder  if  their  sleep  is  less  broken,  and  theijr 

binding  less  soiled  than  those  of  more  favourite  authors.     At 

the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tbi?  works  of  Ju\e^ 
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val  are  perhaps  the  greatest  poetical  empoiium  of  the  moraliff 
of  the  ancient! ;  that  an  atieatfve  perusal  of  them  cannot  fail 
to  improve  the  taste^  to  strengthen  the  mind,  and  t9  enlarge  the 
understanding  ;  that  the^  are  calculated  to  search  'into  the  very 
/  heart  and  reins  of  the  human  character,  and  expose  the  secret 
Feeeptacles  and  sources  of  corruption.  But  our  business  is  not 
now  with  Mr.  Hodgson's  former  work,  on  \yhkfe  we  have- 
already  bestowed  so  much  attention,  we  only  make  these  remarks 
to  excute  ourselves  from  considering  even  that  as^  the  rock  on 
which  wc  are  to  place  the  autho/s  character. 

The-  great  merit  o(  the  boolc  now  under  review,  is  the  variety 
of  Its  contents ;  every  reader  may  h*rcf  find  something  to  touch 
bfo  peculiar  fancy,  harmpiiize  with  his  particular,  feelings,  or 
apply  to  his  individual  history.  *A  book  of  this  description  has 
something  of  the  ch^rm  of  a  fortune-teller  who  appears  to  know 
oar  situation  without  any  visible  source  of  knowledge;  andt4fiis 
leads  us  to  observe  the  peculiar  advantage  such  a  writer  derives 
from  the  use  of  those  common.*place  remarks  which  describe  the 
general  impressions  of  human  tiature,  the  force  of  which  every  . 
reader  has  felt  before,  without  knowing  how  to  express  them. 

The  rtory  of  Lady  Jane  Crey  is  so  well  known,  and  se^ 
generally  felt,  that  itisqoite  needless  for  us  to  detail  it.  Mr- 
Hodgson's  tale  is,  with  the,cxeep<idnof  two  or  three  instances,* 
entirely  conformable  to  the  truth  of  history.  Indeed,  we  are 
disposed  to  censure  him  rather  for  missing  many  opportiinities 
or  CDtbellishment,  than  for  any  departure  from  authority.'  His 
tale  nbpunds  with  affecting  passages ;  and  the  most  advantage  is 
certainly  taken  of  those  feelings  of  sorrow  and  commiseration f 
with  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  this  mebnchoty  story.  It 
required  some  management  to  give  a  proper  degree  of  dignitf 
to  the  reciul-  of  an  English  execotioo  on  To%ver  Hill.  If  we 
we^  di.^poscd  to  indulge  in  that  style  which  has  given  so  mitck 
celebrity  to  certain  of  our  criti::al  brethreir^  we  might  f  Cris  Mr« 
Hodgson  upon  his  V"  last  dying  speech  and  confession,  life,  cha- 
racter, and  behaviour,  &c."  but  we  are  always  ilnwilltng  t« 
sacrifice  feeling  to  wit,  and  should  be  ashamed  of  affecting  tM 
laugh  at  what  we  mii^t  confess  we  found  it  difficult  to  read 
wkliout  strong  emotion.  WeshaM  present  our  readers  with  an 
extract  or  two  from  the  contlusion  of  the  poem,  which  wc 
think  will  ju^ify  these  remarks. 

"  The  fatal  dawn  arose,  and  Dudley  strove 
Tn  ^a'm  the  mournful  privilege  of  love  ; 
To  Ipok  oucc  more  in  those  subduing  eyes, 
Ovxe  more  embrace  that  beauteous  sacrifice  j' 
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To  take  thebst^lheiaag,  t)ie  line'ring  vi«vr> 
^o  mnnnur  out  the  food  unheard  adieUf 
C)H  !  dreadful  mooient !  wheu  our  love  ii  preajtji 
-  For  ever  parting  to  our  tortur*d  breast  > 
Happier  thoie'wretchea who  taogether^diei  i   .,'  ■ 
Than  liviag»  drag  that  moment's  roetsorj. 
Nature  henelf  inspires  the  aaoornful  line^ 
'  Oh !  let  me  lose  thee— radi^  than  resign.*     . 

** '  Tell  my  k>v.*d  lord/  the  pensive  fair  repliei, 
'  He  looks  for  sorrow  in  tboae  £uled  ejFes.  • 
'  Nor  would  their  gaze  confirm  him  to  endure, 
f  But  beaten  woui)ds  thej  vainly  long'd  to  cure* 
'  Then  Jet  us  wait  for  this  '.'.esir*d  embrace, 
'  Till  death  has  borne  us  to  that  happier  place, 
^  •  Where  sorrow  never  comes,  lior  brutal  strife, 
*  Nor  toil,  nor  guilty,  tuft>ul^ce  of  life. 
^  There  shall  we  meet,  forgetting  all  our  pain, 
^  Meet' to  he  ^blest,*  not  ever  part  again.* 

'*  Now  deeply  toird  the  death-denouncing  beD, 
And  to  the  grating  of  her  gloomy  <%ll 
•  The  trembling  lady  tumd,  and  look*d her  last i 
Ah,  God  !•— her  Dudley's  well  known  figure  pass'd. 
Shegaap*d  awhile  for  breathy  their  glances  met; 
Can  tiwy  in  Heav*n  that  awftil  glano&foigef  ? 
She  stretch*d  her  beauteous.  arms»  and  dizz^  round 
The  chamber  swam — she  sank  upoxi  the  grouod^     . 
But  now  the  pang  was  su^ered ;  and  serene. 
In  speechless  grief  she  watch'd  the  coming  scene.  . 

'*  Back  on  a  car,  with  sable  doth  o'erspread. 
Beneath  the  cell  her  Dudley's  corse  was  led. ' 
^th  glazing  eye,  and  statue-like  despair. 
She  saw  her  diear  departed  husband  there. 
*Oold  was'that  heart  >x^hich  fairest  honor  grac'd. 
Headless  that  fbhn  which'love  had  onceembrac'd. 
**  The  solemn  summons  came,<^with  decent  cart, 
'  Hei:  fHtying  handmaids  had  array'd  the  fair ; 
Avowing  v6il,  with  sw^t  and  mournful  grace,^^ 
Beinay *d  her.  form,  but  hid  her  lovely  fiice. 
E'en  when  approaching  to  the  dreadful  block. 
Her  dauntless  spirit  triumph'd  o'er  the  shock  ; 
She  raised  her  veil,  surveyed  the  warlike  throng. 
And  pale  in  matchless  beaoty  mov'd  along. 
While  from  that  eye,  which  timid  softness  claim*cli 
The  living  light  of  steady  courage  fiam'd. 
The  holy  priest  officious  waited  there. 
But  her  pure  soul  was  wrapp'd  in  silent  pray'r. 
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TilU-turbingaei^kljon  tbtfbmtli^cro^,  /^ 

She  own*d  her  sentence  jnst^  and  praisM  her  God  dMf. 

Tfadn,  as  her  weeping  maids  the  veil  remove. 

She  gives  to  each  some  token  of  her  love. 

The  fatal  fillet  o'er  her  eyes  it  boiitid. 

And  sternest  cheeks  in  bitter  tears  are  dro^n^'d. 

She  kneeii-T-no  more ! — the  8caflR>ld  dlsappears-r- 

^Scarce  sounds  a  murmur  in  mj  swlmtifiing  ears  ; 

'  Dispatch  me  quick  !*— these  accents  are  her  last,— 

And  hark !  th6  ateel  descendingr-all  is  past  V* 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Hodgson  h3^  missed  oppoftunitiet  of 
poetical  embellishment.  Wc  certainly  expetted  so  have  mfet  with 
a  more  spirited  description  of  the  sftoit  civil  war,  or  ratter  ttuiplt^ 
which  topk  place  immediately  on  Mafy's  accession  ;  and  looked 
foran  animated  description  of  London,  the  scene  of  the  prjncipal 
actions,  of  the  story.  Surely,  a  codtrast  between  Its  ^cient 
plainness  and  dignity,  and  its  modern  luxury  and  extravagaoce, 
'would  have  afTorded  scope  for  a  fine  flight  of  poetry.  Thetaie, 
upon  the  whole,  wants  interest,  which  we  think  it  would  not 
have  cost  Mr.  H.  much  trouble  to  have  given  it ;-  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  anxious  to  bestow  on  it  all  the  tenderness  in  bis 
power,  and  to  affect,  rather  than  to  dazzle.  We  akc  th^  more 
disposed.  However,  to  regret  the  want  of  poetical  embeHishment, 
as  in  the  few  instancesin  which  it  is  introduced^  th^  author  seems 
equal  to  flights  of  very  coiisiderable  extent.  The  thream^  for 
instance,  of  Lady  Jane,  just  previous  to  her  execution,  is  not 
sanctioned  by  any  historical  evidence^  and  It  is  one  of  the  hest 
passages  in  the  talc.  We  did  not  intend ^o  make  any  more  ex- 
tracts from  this  part  of  the  work,  but  a  re* perusal  of  the  passage 
induces  us  to  think  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  pur  readers. 

"  One  night  she  fancied  that  an  angel  gtiide. 
Led  her  toTealms  whefe  holy  saints  reside. 
Tlie  skies  ab^e  with  arure  brightness  glow. 
Soft  fleecy  clouds  the  pavement  press  below  ; 
(If  pavement  that  might  seem «  where  wide  and  far  ' 
It  glitter'd  one  consolidated  star.) . 
Slow  throngh  the  midst  a  river  roll'dy  and  spread 
Its  glassy  waters  o'^er  that  splendid  bed ; 

On  either  bank  the  snow-white  pillows  hold  ^ 

Reclining  sages,  venerably  old  ;  .      - 

The  book  of  life  upon  each  pillow  lies. 
And  downward  bend  their  meditative  eyes: 

"  In  a  light  bark  that  floated  with  the  sfream» 
(Thti^wander*d  on  the  strange  but  sopthing  drearijJ 
Jane  and  her  Angel  guide  the  scene  survey. 
And  mark  the  pensive  tenants  of  the  way. 


Hoa^ion's  Lady  ^ant  Gny.  iT7 

^  Tbere  SoerateiTe^*a>  tamortal  aage, 
p^QUtig  ia  woiutor  Qti  the  holj  page  9 
Saw  fiSl  reveal'd,  what  faint^.  be  had  gnest^dy 
Gkcied  id  .truth,  APa  all  bU  God  cqnlJBaaU 

'•  There  Plato  blush*d,  sp  &oi^ul  to  find^i 
His  earthly  image  of  the  heav'olj  mind  / 
Beheld  creatiou  rise,  at  one  command. 
And  without  matler  work  th*  Almiehty  hand'; 
Then  eager  turn*4,  with  rapture's  glowing  cheek, 
Tlie  lovelv  dreamer,  and  essayed  to  speak  % 
But  woqder  bound  her  tongue,  and  hark  !  a  strain 
Of  deep-ton*.d  praise  pervades  th*  «th^ial  phuii*  ^ 
There  the  diviner  few  enjoy  above 
Their  pdde  on  earth,  that  baimoi^  th^  love.  • 
There,  oa  the  tranqxiil  cloud  of,  sacred  ease, 
lies  all  alone  thy  form  Maeonides ! 
While  thy  Wud  harp,  with  high  resounding  strings,     ^ 
T^nes adoration  to  the  King  of  Kings: 
"White,  with  prest  lip,  and  wonder-speaking  eye. 
The  list* Djng  Mara  drinks  thy  melody  j 
.    J>aresnothimse]ftbe  holy  chorus  swell, 
«     But  ta5tes'a,bliss  that  none  but  samts  can  tell  > 
lieaves  the  drm  Sybil  for  Isaiah*^  glow. 
And  sees  a  Saviour  rts^  in  Pollio. 

'«  But  who  shall  paint  Devotion's  deeper  gaee. 
Who  sbsjl  reoord  her  wider  burst  of  praise,  - 
Where  round  the  biasing  throoe,  that  bafigsao  higjb 
In  the  vast  .azure  .of  yon  arching  sky. 
Martyrs,  and  prophets,  and  apip9t)e«  crowd. 
Hymning  their  Maker  in  hoMunahs  ^Igud  ) . 

"  Rapt  into  heav*n^  and  emulous  to  share 
The  hA\y  song,  awdke  th'  astehish'd  feif;  ' 
S^i^gfrng  «ospeak^''-a^,  ffielancb'oiy  ai^eo^ !  / 
No  more  she  seemed  \rt  glorious  reaniis  to  chp^'\     * 
The  brfrk,  the  river,  the  resplencWi  thrtilei      * 
And  ss^es,  piilow'd  on  the  douds^  are  gbne. , 
'  She  sees  her  dungeon's  solitary  round, 
And  in  her  ears  &e  fetahfianimers  s^und."     . 

Of  the  uext  pocrri  iit  the  collection  we  hardly  knovr  what  to 
say.  •  It  ija  pretty  severe,  arid  not  very  discriminating,  attack 
yponall  reviewers  and  critics.  It  is  evidently  directed,  chieflf 
againM  certain  of  our.brctbrcix»  who  appear  %o  be  ambkious  of 
the  character  ratl^er  pf  expert  combatants,  than  of  candid  umpirea 
of  the  list^yile^djBns  and  advocates  o(  parties,  ra(h^  than  impar« 
tial  judges^  Mftdi  as  we  do.Dol  fcnow  that  so  much  ol  the  federal 
system  prevaila4n  the  repubHt  of  leuers,  as  to  mak^  it  necessary 
for   every  ^Me  to  cake    up'  armk  when   iu  M(tfa]Mtft*  are> 
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perhaps,  not  altqgetlier  unjustly,  or  undeservedly « attacked|We 
shall,  therefore,  continue  to  discharge  our  critical  duties  towards 
Mr.  H.  and  every  other  writer  on  whom  we  are  called  upon  to 
pronounce  ai  judgment,  with  that  severe  impartiality  which 
becomes  the  office  of  arbiters  of  public  taste  and  ifiorals,  and 
from  which  we  are  not  conscious  of  having!  on  any  occasion, 
materially  departed. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  volume  is  composed  of  miscella- 
neous English  poems.  We  have  already  remarked  upon  die 
variety  which  it  contains ;  the  serious,  the  jocose,  the  heroic, 
the  lyric,  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indiflerent,  the  descript  and 
the  non-descript,  have  all  their  diflerent  specimens  and  exam- 
ples. It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  to  pronounce  any  gene- 
ral judgment,  except  upon  the  prevailing  character  of  die 
poetry  ;  and  of  this  we  do  not  hesiute  to  give  a  very  favourable 
opinion.  -We  sometimes  meet  with  weak  lines,  consumptive 
amplifications,  and,  occasionally,  (but  not  often)  with  bad 
rhymes  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  book  displays  ^great  elegance 
andyfacility  of  versification,  and  great  felicity  in  the  adaptation 
of  thoughts  to  subjects^  and  words  to  thoughts.  The  subjecu 
we  have  already  said  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  interesting  de- 
scription. The  author  strays  into, moral  reflections  frorotlie 
common  occurrences  of  the'  world  with  the  gracefulness  of 
Horace,  and  the.  transitions  and  allusions  to  subjects  of  general 
interest  iourddnoedi,  idnexpectcxliy,  in  the  midu  of  particular 
anecdotes  and  descriptions,  display*  at  once,  a  lively  fancy  and  a 
good  taste ;  thiis,  lafter  describing  some  occurrences  of  a  tour 
in  Wariyickshire,  we  come  unexpectedly  upon  the  £9ik>wing : 

**  But  hold !  in  jon  vaUey  what,  magical  fbrm. 
Waves  Its  wapdj  and  aroo^  the  breath  of  tbestonoi 
.    Thr<?ii||)i  the  trees  hollow  murmurs  piesageful  arise^ 
And  the  chill  ey'ning  blast  rushes  swift  thro'  the  skies. 
What  beautiful  wood-nymph  approaches  the  seer. 
Pale  with  horror  ^^tbe  roar  of  the  ocoeaa  I  hear. 
The  cries  of  th^  shipwreck'd,  the  terrible  soupd 
Of  ^he  bellowing  thunder,  that  echoes  around. 
All  is  hushed !  -^  and  the  sailors  brought  safe  to  the  htnd, 
^  In  astonishment  range  o'er  the  wonderful  strand. 

"  Through  the  wild  midnight  track  of  the  comfortless  heatfcr 
The  king  and  the  father  advances  to  death ; 
Though  Ipnd  blows  the  wind  o'er  the  heart-chi&ing  scene, 
A  daughters  neglect  is  more  piercingly  keen. 
.  '*  Who  IS  she  newly  laid  in  the  sepalehre*s  gloom  ? 

>  <^ '     '    Who  scatters  sweet  flow'rs  on  his  truelove*a  sad  toBCib  ^ 
'^  '<         Alas !  she  awakes— but  awakes  not  to  bliss«-« 
..^    '    Jitn|Qfdhasembrac*dher,  and  died  with  the  kw. 


if  CiPow&'dwith&iidiulnrlaDdfj  and  cbaun^Dg  wild  bji, 
.  Woat  maid  fay  yon  wiUow-£iiig*d  rivulet  strap  j 
Ah !  headlong  she  plunges  at  once  in  the  stream. 
And  bndLS  the  shontliread  of  Ufr^s  aotrowfol  dfeioi. 

^^  But  now  in  vast  crowds  the  strange  aiadows  appe^^ 
And  a  voice  foil  of  melody  steite  on  my  ear ; 
Light  fairies  tsip  over  the  green,  and  around. 
Kings,  warriors,  magicians,  seem  iix*d  by  the  sonnd. 
'  Where  am  I  ?*  astonish'd,  aroos'd  fran  my  trance, 
J  exclaim  f.  and  behold  with  a  raptnroas  glance. 
With  exulting  delight,  jupon  Avon's  fair  side  $ 
Thy  birth-placp,  great  Shakespeare  !  BritanniaV  pride. 
Pride  at  nataie !  her  first  and  her  favourite  soa, 
"  Whose  muse,  in  no  age,  in  no  connlry  outdone^ 
'Or  smiling,  or  weeping,  enc^atrts  us,  aaddivws, 
From  vinne,*fi^m  genhiSi  their  beardeltapplaoit.'' 

The  following  simile  for  scandal  is  very  happy, 

"  So,  breathing  poison  o*er  the  blasted  heath, 

Mal^ant  Up^  rears  his  hydra  form  ^ 
:Scatters  dark  murmurs  from  bis  throne  of  deatH, 

And  sheds  his  fiital  foliage  oh  the  storm/* 

The  followi 

^x)em  on  the  P; 

abk  to  our  readers : 

"  Tes !  f^orions  kelson  I  on  some  distmt  shore, 
Thoa*lt  greet  the  spisir  of  thy  rival  Moose ! 
Undaunted  Moore !  how  noble  was  thy  fall, 
0fac*d  with  brave  triwnph,  o*er  th'  impelooas  |Qaal» 
Lo ! .  where  Coranna*s  blood-stained  wails  arise. 
Thy  little  band,  th'  o'erwelming  foes  defiis) 
Thy  IftUe  band,  of  half  its  friends  bereft, 
i^  still  unconquerable  courage  left^ 
And,  one  to  ten,  awaits  the  frr-fiun'd  host 
To  lay  them  prostrate  on  that  fatal  coast. 

'*  Thus,  as  in  Greece,  exulting  annuls  tell. 
In  vict'ry's  arms,  Spanunondas  fell ; 
Thns  Wolf  resigned  nis  patriotic  breath. 
And  Mt  Old  E^land's  honour  dear  in  deeth. 
Oh!  with  what  joy,  the  warlike  chiefii  QDtle 
In  their  own  realnss  of  subterraaeDUs  ttlghf| 
Still  with  enthusiastic  valoar  glow> 
And  animate  agaiuj  their  rviahinf  xmk»^UA9W.*^ 

Wc  mm  •aly  afford  otte  other  ekttact  ttonf  thi$  pttrt  of  tl^i 

Ma 


ollowing  apostrophe  to   Nelsoii   and   Moore,  in   a 
poMon  oa  the  Paradise  of  the  Brave,  will,  we  think^  be  accept«i 
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work ;  the  following  paisafe«  are  from  a  poem,  ealled  *^  Ldm- 
don  at  the  break  of  mormtig-^-Tn  the  season  :*' 

^}  JSoDp'd  Irom  lii«^net»  wttk  mwilfog  ftat«. 
'    Hor^ciept  the  kb^i^rr  4oiwn  lim iUmii  »f retis 
Stopp'dat  bifl  £iv*riie  tiiMkM,  vifctKie  pori  and  giii« 
The  daf  of  t^h  atd  dninkooseqs  begia ;. 
Or  tj»ittp*rate  siff!:  d«  at  Nanc}i*«  noted  stand  s 
Hit  blimk^tea  bn^fiist  frcxn  her  lily  hand. 

"  Beoeatb  a  vaat  cook*d  hnt,.  a  little  beau,. 
At  Brooks's  called  to  lose  bia)a«t  louleau. 
]^it9  iht  pippd  galmbler  in  Ua-stlkeo  chahr^ . 
With  p[it«e roplenifbed^  quaffed'tbe nlomiogair,). 
ReturD}d  ffxxh  miimig  fMNnt  ^117  tool; 
AiKl  n^icl^  the  noiadUiesa  <)f  tho  begg^vU  f^ 

*'  Se^  da«bteg  bns^t))F  from:  jou  mmiem  stml^ 
With  lamps  that  laughingly  the  morning  meet. 
The  paint  broad  glayfng  in  each  hackneyVI  fiure. 
The  sole  unmarned  dangliter  and  her  pace^ 

**  But  lo .!  surroundingr  thick  th^  water's  side. 
And  gf^ing  anxious  c^  the  gloomy  tide, 
A  crowd  is  .s€^n  with  earnest  air  to  stand.: 
While,  dreadful  sight !  dragg'd^reathless  to-the  land* 
A  wonian's  corse,  a  lorely  woman^lies : 
Stiff  the  cold  limbi,  and  nx*d  the  grazing  evei^ 
—  Those  limbs  are  yet  in  soft  proportion  rair^ 
Blue  that  dead  eye,  and  beauty  yet  is  there. 
Strange  4Hid  ^MidiBg€oalxsakl  mirtkarooaKl, ' 
And  Suhioil  alraMS)  the  streetB>mkb  revels  jD«ad> 
While  in  yon  dark  eaaelthe  wvelch.liasraoa^^ 
A  long  fixyotiplBeasaf  guiHy  thought/^      ' 

In  the  notes,  to  the  autl)or'sr,  translation  of  Juv<|tal,  we. 
met  with  many  littieirwislifttom  ffosn  Latin;aii(i  Grcektaiuthors, 
which  we  thought  oursalves  justified  in.  ocmmiendtt^*  The 
present  volume  cdntainV  many  mote,  which  posaesa* the  same 
recommendations  of^s|>iril  and  fid^Ihy.  W^  can  only  select 
one;  it  describes  the- death  of  Petrontus,  and'isv^ry  closely 
rendered  from  Tacitus,  (:(\nnal,  16.  is). 

''  Bnt  yon/  IMreniMft,  tjMNmgh  tbefthroiAglitldBsidai^. ' 
Pais,  in  niieawcioaa'sltap  your  .hovvs  away ; 
The  night  ^;eiv«liB*d.  i»,weiglN^  mtm>f)mpk^ 
And  mingle  busibe^a  wsih.volnptii^Mas^oy. 
Let  otbeiAf'fkaiiy.indtistiTitoiaii^.  .*. 

While  indolence  adorns  your  liappier  name. 
^         Rao  fioBi  the  fbl\y  <tf  tb&i^p^tbriA  stilts 
And  born  to  sin  with  elegaoee-and  skill. 
Afeign*d  simplicity  so  well  was  thrown^ 
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0*er  all  yoar  actionsi  that  k  seem'd  yoar  o^  ^ 
And  studied  negligence,  too  sure  to  please. 
Gave  all  yinir  words  the  winning  garb  of  ease. 
£*en  at  approaching  death,  hy  wisdom  fear'd. 
Calm/ without  hope,  jour  wondVous  mind  appeared. 
Nor  yet  ambitious  of  the  Stoic's  praise. 
But  slow)y  dying  with  absurd  delays  : 
And  wanton,  dealing,  now  s6  near  ttte  gravse. 
Reward^  and  punishmeots  to  ev*iy  slav^." 

The  translations  from  Tibullus,  p.  277.  from  Statius,  p.  ^6^ 
if  the  Atys  from  Catullus,  page  303,  -from  Propertius  p.  323.  - 
d39,  may  also  ht  pointed  out  as  fair  specimens  of  the  author's 
•tyie. 

Ne^  au ,  hupdred  pages  of  the  present  volume,  are  occui 
pied  With  Latin  poems ;  and  we  think  it  necessai'y,  distinctly, 
to  notice  these^  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be  attiongst  the  best 
parts  of  the  book.  Mr.  Hodgsoii  has  certainTy  great  facility 
and  propriAy  "in  this  species  of  compositfon.  His  verses 
do  not  diffgnst  ns  with  any  stiffness  or  Want  of  energy  {  thfc ' 
usual  characteristics  of  compositions  in  a  language  foreign  to 
the  author  of  them •  On  the  contrary,  we  meet  with  all  the 
freedom  of  spfrk  of  a  vernacular  poet,  combined  With  ai 
nice  choice  of  words,  and'  a  strict  attention  tb  the  rules'  of 
prosody.  The  greater  part  pf  ^hK  Latin'  coiDpO$ick)na  in  the 
present  work,  consists,  of  traaslaciona  of^  iKmie  ^.the  most 
popular  little  English  poems,  as  ^'  When  ictviiy.  'woman 
stoops  to  folly/'  fronv  GoM^iinSkhf  p.  Sd-.  *^  Jestfey  on  a 
bank/'  ffon  Moore,  p.  84.  '*  Mason's  epitaph  on  his 
wife/*  p,  88.  **  Lodona"  from  Pope,  p.  105.  *  Crazy  Jane/' 
p.  lis.  **  The  peace  of  Heaven  attend  thy  shade,  &c.* 
from  Logan,  p.  124.  Collin-si  epitaplk  on  Thompson,  *'  In 
yonder  grave  a  Dryiillies,'*  p.  147.  The  opening  of  Gold- 
smith's travelter,  p.  152,  and  of  the  Lay  of  th<f  Last  Minstrel, 
p.  151.  &t.  &C.&C.  In  order  to  give  onr' readers  a  specimen 
gf  tjhis  part  of  the  boot,  we  shall  select  two  translations.  The 
itrat  from  the•^itt)e  poem  of  Moore's,  which  weiaye  mentioned  j 
and  we  shall  in  the  first  place,  recite.  tHe  Euglisli  lines : 

Jessy  on  a  bank  was  sleeping, 

A  rose  beneath  her  bosom  lay  ] 
Love  upon  her  skimber  creeping* 

Stoletheflow'r  and  flew  s^vay. 
Fi!y  theh  poor  Jessy's  rttin, 
'  Who  entrane'd  by  slumber's  ^n^> 

littfe  thoQght  what  Love^wss  ^vagy 
llorer  dkMntdf  siidb«  tiiisg. 
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Mr.  Hodgsom's  translation  is  as  foUows :  ' 

,      **  Graimoeo  Tccobans  ubi  dormit  Anna  cobUe^ 

Suppositam  occuluit  zooa  recincta  rosam. 
Somno  irrepsir  Amor,  rmeoqoe  illapsos  bonori 

Surripalt  floiem,  prosUuHque  Dens. 
Qnisquis  es,  incantx  ntmium  miserere  pgeliae !  « 

Quae  ktbo  tiiiiili  victa  Jopoie  jaccDS,  ^ 

Nullum  iilabeatem  grefloio  nbi  seosit  aropreoijr 

Nulla  animo  adnusit  somnia.prava  pio.'* 

The  second  selection-  we  propose  to  make,  consists  of  tMH^ 
translations  of  a  liule  oriental  poem^  rendered  into  English 
from  the  Arabic,  by  Mr.  Cariyle^  and  we  rather  think  akf 
from  the  Persian  by   Sir  William  Jones. 

Not  having  ihe  specimens  of  Arabic  poetry  by  Mr.  Carlylf 
.  ffrom  whqse  version  the  Latin  traasl^tiops  are  said  to  be  made), 
immediately  at  hand^  we  must  give  the  meaning  froiq  memory. 
The  poet  addressing  his  friend  reminds  him  that,  when  he  was 
born,  he  alone  wept,  while  ail  who  surrounded  him  laughed; 
apd  he  wishes  that  he  may  lead  a  life  so  blameless  and  useful, 
that  at  his  death,  the  reverse  of  thi^  pictuce  may  be. .seen; 
that  he  alone  may  smile,  and  his  surrounding  friends  weep.t 

Mr.  Hodgson  translates  this  as  follows : 

kc  VegitoTesodfls  iiiipl^d,  parvule,  conas, 

liSMtus  amieorum  dom  prope  voltus  erat. 
Vitam  tsdis  ^gas^  ut  tu  sab.  limine  mortis 

Ore  ge'ras  risos.  ipse^  fleontqne  tui." 

He  subjoins,  in  .the  following  pa^^*  another  translation  ^ 
Ws  friend  Kfr.  H.  Drury,  which  is  extremely  neat  and  correct,. 

"  Cum  natalibus>  ObeateSextt, 
Tuis  adfuimus  caterva  gaudens, 
(^%i^u  resonis  strepente  cuais,)  . 
In  risum  domus  omnia  est  soluta. 
"Talis  vive>  precor,  beate  Sexd^ 
Cum  mors  immineat  toro  cubahtis 
'  Ut,  circiim  laerymantibus  propinquis> 
Solus  Qon  alio  fruare  risu." 

Upon  the  whole,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  give  a 
▼ery  favourable  rep6rt  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work.  The  faults 
in  it,  we  are  much  disposed  to  consider  as  faults  proceeding 
from  a  too  unrestrained  invagination,  and  too  great  an  indal« 
gence  of  the  spirits  and  gaiety  of  youth.  It  is  impossibte 
not  to  consider  bim  as  a  man  of  very  considerable  genius ; 
and  it  is  always  safer  to  predict  the  future  excellence  of  a 
foetj    who     evidently  possesses*    that  rm#  qu^   n^n  of  hk 
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art,  although  h  may  be  a  Httlc  luxuriant  andl  extravaganQ 
than  of  one  whose  taste  may  be  '  more  sev^erely  correct^  -bol 
who  is  deficient  in  what  a>o«e  can  give  life  and  vigcfur  td  hta 
compositions.  We  would  have  Mr.  Hodgson  sii  dowri  !«( 
the  constructioh  of  a  regular  poem.  A  wide  field  lies  ciptA 
for  the  choice  of  subjects ;  and  our  nation  is  yet  to  acqdira 
tile  boast  of  a  continued  and  systematic  poem  upoff  a  iiati*' 
enal  subject.  It  might  be  the  highest  ambition  of  a  youn^ 
nan  of  genius  and  imagination  t6  supply  this  want,  and' 
40  add  this  summit  to  a  fabric  of  literary  grandeur  wbieb 
bat  aearcely  a  rival,  and  no  supeioir,  in  the  survey  of  mo-^ 
dem  Europe. 
^1,^,^^— „— — ,^,^,,,^^^^,„,^,^„^„,,„^,^,^,„^^„^^,— ^,^,^ 

NuhilU  im  Search  of  a  Husband;  including  Skefcbcs  of  Ahdfm 
Society y  and  inhnpersed  with  maraland  literary  JifgpisiiiotU^ 
Pp.  4M«  8vo«  g$.    Sherwood  and  Co.  1809. 

Madam  de  Stael  Holstein's  Corinne  was. the  prototype  of 
**  Ccelebs/'  which  is  avowedly  the  model  of  "  Nubilia.*^  *  Yet* 
Coelebs  is  much  more  indebted  to  Corinne  than  Nubilia  Js,  to^ 
Ceelebs  ;  the  oarental  affectibn  of  the  latter  is  adopted  from  ili^' 
*  French  anihor  5  Oswald  only  rendered  somewhat  less  extrava* 
gant^  and  accompanied  with  more  genuine  piety.  The  critjcrsm^ 
of  C<stebs  on  Milton,  is  analogous  to  that  of  Corinne  on  the' 
Italian  poets  ;  that  of  Nubilia  on  the  English  and  German,  ilr 
somewhat  similar,  all  of  them  being  more  plausible  than  proV 
found,  although  well  adapted  to  their  particular  purpose. '  Ther 
author  of  Nubilia  professes  to  have  aimed  at  '*  greater  latittid^^ 
4»f  rhetorical  embellishment  than  is  usually  thought  consistent 
wkh  English  prose*"  and  he  has  sometimes  surpassed  Ctel^bs 
in  animation,  varietyi  and  elegance,  although  perhaps  much  less 
than  he  himself  believes.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  subject' 
possesses  in  itself  some  advantages^  at  least  in  elegance,  over 
that  of  Ceslebs.'  The  manner  indeed  of  Corinne,  Calebs,  and* 
of  Nubilia,  is  somewhat  similar,  but  the  matter  of  them  all  is  as 
diflerent :  the  arts  and  epicurean  philosophy  are  the  burthen  of 
Corinne,  religion  that  of  Ceelebs,  and  morals  and  sentiment  thai: 
Nubilia.  The  gross  immorality,  however,  of  Corinne  prescribes 
It  from  all  farther  comparison;  The  English  works  are  more 
irorthy  of  consideration.  The  great  fault  of  Ccdlebs  is  that  6( 
inculcating  a  piety  superhuman,  and  holding  forth  pfacticesr 
hicotiips^ible  with  thcmixed  nature  of  society.  It  is  doubtless 
vise  to  aim  at  perf action,  but  it  is  equally  so  to  guard  against 
the  wiles  of  vice.  When  -Ctslebs  makes  Miss  Stanley  she^ 
tears  at  the  apparent  c9nveMonx/f  her  n^ightroiir  s  hu«banilv^'^ 
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patura]Iy  recoHect  those  affecting  moetii^s  in  the  ta})emaclQ,  aitd 
tab,  what  would  t>e  the  risk  of  ^ucb  a  woniau!s  tender  virtue,  if 
•he  met  with  aniartful  mdn  who  could  pray  with  her,  and  even 
Bielt  into  tears«  in  a  belitiiic  vi$ionta]l  to  serve  his  own  purpose  ? 
There  IS  nothbf^  in  NubiUa  so  outrageously  unnatural  as  thi»  ; 
no  such  ]](ella  Crtiscan  piety,  although  the  author  sometimes 
revels  m  sentimfsnt.     Nubilia,  iitdeed,  has  still  less  of  character 
than  CcBJebs  ;  hut'as  it  is  of  littleniofe  than  half  thjeejoenty  it  is 
read  with  nore  interest.     Qonsisiency  is  laid  down  by  both  these 
writers*  ndf  only  as  a  test  b^t'  as  a  principle  of  character;     A* 
celibate  mother,  however,  who  in  old  age  beconiQs  a  saint  virgin, 
must   furnish  an  admirable  example  of  consistency  !    ^ubilift 
celatea  the  moral  maxims  of  beriathex,  his  method  of  instHMjion 
directed  by  2l  consistency  of  conduct  towards  cHIlafen,'Tijs  just 
jHt)hibitioh  df  dancing,  his  indonsistentadmisston  of  ftiiaic^  his 
wise  and  honest  policy  of  paying  the  t^xes  and  beinjf  content 
with  security,    his  Censure  of  self.t6rturing   polili^lliiis  j .' his 
desiring  person^not  only  to  do  welfbut  to  think  well  ^  bU  re^gn- 
latioh  ©f  childxen*s  amusements,  the  necesVity  of  tHeir  restraint^ 
and  the  coyimencement  of  education,  (so  contrary  to  Rousseau  J 
with  "the  first  months  of  their  existence  f  his  ipjunaiojis  n^vpr 
to  chastise  children  in  wrath,  nor  liifluence  them  b^r  self-interest| 
st;lH««s  suffer  them  to  domineer  over  servants,  or  indulge  fnyo- 
Ipus  diseases,  all  4cserveihe  attention  ofparent.^1' guardian;/ and 
students  of  human  nature;     Did  our  limits   perjnit  we^^ould 
select  a  number  of  excellent  practical  reraarts'on  education 
firom  this  volume,  which  would   be  eminently    useful  in  the 
ii^trucbon  of   youth.      Some  doubtful  opinions,  inc[e^,  as 
usual  on  such  topics,  occur,  but  they  are  less  numerpus  and  ^^^t 
4anger9us  than  in  many  similar  works. 
^  On  the  directions  for  the  conduct  of  life  after  a^tsdning  matu- 
rity, we  cannot   bestow   such  unqualified  praise.    The  long 
letter  addressed  by  Nubilia's  father  to  his'friondjdefendiqg  an 
ardent   flatonic  affection    for  another  person's  wit^,    is    the 
weakest  and  least  judicious  part  in  tliis  volume.      li  is  certainly 
possible  for  a  warm  friendship  to  subsist  between  tbc  hudbiand  olf  - 
one  lady>  and  the  wife  of  another  gentlerp^n,  wit^  the  mjjfit.  per- 
fect innocence  ;  but  all  such  attachments  are  equally  unnecessafjr 
to  the  pleasures  of  social  existpnce,.and,to  the  interests  of  society  ; 
(h.ey  are  consequently  as  supe^uops  as  Miss  Stanle^ 's«  leanft 
iefore  alluded  to,  and  may,  cyentualfy,  rather  diminish  than 
increase   the  sum  of   human  bappincsp.      Such  opinions  ^e 
inust  regard  a«  dangerous  in  an  age  of  crim,  con,  like  the  present, 
Seiides^  as  men  have  fau^  one  Jicart,  it  Tollpws  that  they; 
fhould  have  Vut  one  object  of  teaser  ai&ctiqp^  whiclji  may 


Nuhflia  w  Search  of  n  Hwhand*  iq^ 

|>e  neceiMry  to  their  h^ppipess;  good  |«^ill  to  all,  and  love 
to  one^  is  a  much  S4fer  and  p}ore  Chnaiian  maxim  of  life, 
\t  is  topfalie  philanthropy,  to  teach  a  universal  or  ^general 
JFrtendship,  which  can  oev^r  really  exiit,  and  which,  if  it 
did,  wottld  soon  destroy  all  true  feeling.  We  are  iodeed 
s'uVt'rtzed  ^hat  the  sensible  ajitbor  of  Nubilia  did  pot  per- 
ceive an  incQnsistenc.y  ix^  \n%  owp.  opinions  ^n  friendship^ 
jfiat  yarn^  affections  are  pece»sarily  vcfy  Ilipued  in  their 
sp^^ere^  tjhat  fe^Iipgs  ^re  {^^cited  more  by  oac  |bao  by  many 
<Ajjec|s,  ai)d  that  unity  is  the  very  $o^)  of  ^QpfiisUncy^  i^bict 
heima  so  aUy  and  pro^terly  diu:us«Qd  in  trtating  of  «ducar 
tibn.  We  would  therefore  recommend  eith^  t(^«  tnxvtt 
Om&Sfon  or  great  modification  of  Charles  Wilmcx's  letter 
in  flie  next-  edition  of  Nubilia.  Tlicrc  are  also  some  ifflx^^nt 
wb5ch  saTour  too  much  of  Wpl«tonecraJtism,  and*  w^ich 
Tlii^t  bji  advai^tageously  omitted,  as  ycH  as  the  cqinmop- 
iSlace  rddotppntade,^  used  in  contemipt,  not  of  tlif  vices  of 
^^^^^^Ut'*of  tpe  exi'stenpe  qf  ppb^jhty^  ,  Eyc^-y  author  who 
J^qla^s'^gain^t*  no()ility'  W::^!?^^^  •fii^^vif'"Vv  '^J?^P  uku^s  aloiiii 
yjfber^n  ^  cal^iRei,  ojf  ge^U  qa^  /^i^P)^  *  ^;^n,,r«^Wr  h^rxAYi 
%  :cacisffiovso#^  4»f  bi^  $wn.?^«kn^^  4t)#^  iBikf9);Mth^  ifl^rq^r 
pnety.i^C  stoh  disi)inctk»is»;Hi  s^stfiiety*  M  theiQ,  slfgl^i  bift. 
mbh^ 'Weiib  iTjEifoo^'sdi  I^bilci  nugbc.ibe.Tea^  yridi.radvamagf 
hf^^y  fatality;'  If  Coeiel^s*ba4  pasaed.throiigh  ttiWedftioitt.; 
Ire  should  hav€  ^  h^^  opinioii  o^piiMie' taste,  if'Nufcimidbcli 
iBflt  pas's"  tBroiJgh  'eight.'  Indeed,  we  ii^iist  presttme,  thatntl 
vWfo  Tiaye  read'  the  one  AyitfilsoV^^iri'the  oth^f.  ^e  fcilloW- 
ip^'^^tfa^tv  in  tfratirii  o^'facr^e^i^'^vljp^'adinire  i  ceVfain.irjsti- 
lutiph;  exhibits  ^^  aulfij^jr^s  style^  of  inj^^jgnipt'rep[|e^^^^^^  j 

^^U  title  Mm«kdi«s/'  bUli^rMM  fiiiobiUa,^'4^faad  l^fetta^Aidooed  tn 
slteoii'  and  patr^t^  $n  ekhil^plitMi  ot^iiqdk^hiing,  line^^  vtaM 
fta^^^bMi'  ^quyUj^-ilkxfOMMit,  b'praffie^Witliattc^  pMint. 

iMt  iihf^t^m^  i  4l>eBfcUdt«r«9p«tcfuliy  of  uko  IniTtJikt^  aHenc€f 
ItattM  dntl  iMft^y'lfeii^cM'ty'iartfa  '^d  by:d«kgatiiHi,  ^iMl;iii^ 
illastxious  sanction  to  it:  they  do  not  blush  to  .^^semble  round  two 
wi^dbcU' ahlmials,'  Wfed'  are  trained  to  mutual  destructron,  for 
Ae  ttliiicifff^f  of  mehM'am  indignant  when  I  read,  ia  tii«  pob* 
Si|  fiijpt^l  ^f  these  proceMlngs,'  and  the  nimes  of  tliose  whq  ail^ 
tsod '.ftum^i  Fobiie  degenirflBcy  preoedes  public  min;.  llie  yeq^^ 
aitbn  «f  no^  and  Unh  b  Ibmnbd  noferely  oo^^inion.  Aeo^er 
tmtftii to  a.jpeer  mjtM  ^f>mm^  tb«  rwp^t  Ol^  no  oo^  .^^W?^ 
^;jn<WWPe^of  bU  origin  viA)ld  )#  knpivn  and'feU  l^jjhj^coA- 
pmi^iM^f  tf  .Bap9^4:prip9eft  4V^<i^  tbMw^lve^  tpa  Jey^l 
tMe  WiafM»^  thfflr  iw»t  ))5  .Cjffif^nt  tp  wiurs.  the .conteippt 
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Tbe  members  of  the  whip  clui,  meet  with  similar  ati<t 
not  less  deserved*  censure.  After  wishing  with  Shakespeare, 
to  ^*  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  wbip  to  lash  the  rascals  naked 
through  the  world/'     The  author  asks, 

''  Who  ai«  they  that  oonstitute  this  wortfalesB  dub  ?  the  titled 
ind  opulent.  And  what  oughi  to  be  their  influence  and  exam- 
tole  in  society  ?  A  corrupt  and  profligate  nobility  is  a  nation's  scooige. 
Ihrivate  vices  respect  only  the  individual,  but  public  ones  (I  mean 
tfaase  that  -are  committed  under  the  public  eye)  cotnmunicate  infec- 
tion, they  sap  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth,  and  Iead» 
in  their  train,  anarchy,  rebellion^  and  bloodshed.  Can  it  be  expected 
that  a  people  Should  feel  rererancc  for  gamblers,  jockies,  and  cock* 
ere:  Man,  simply  considered,  is  ce-ordinate  with  man,  and,  in 
society  he  is  diversified  only  by  wisdom,  by  virtue,  by  power,  or 
by  vies.  To  our  superiors  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  we  instinctiveljr 
submit;  but  our  superiors  in  vice  alone,  we  indignantly  resist* 
Here  then  are  the  e^s  which  are  to  be  dreaded.  The  moral  dis« 
tinctioDs  of  society  are  shaking  to  their  centre  3  they  are  crambliM^ 
into  dost  I  and  woe  to  the  land  that  is  purified  by  fire  and  bloo£ 
It  is  lamentable  to  behold  such  unawed  depravity.  Public  o|n- 
nioH  has  lost  its  wholesome  power  over  the  corrupt,  and-  nothing 
is  thought  vile  enough  to  be  done  In  secret.  Whm  tiien  is  our 
safety,  if  the  senate  is  exchanged  for  tbe  stable)  while  sodi 
events  are  taking  place,  what  must  be  tbe  silent  progress  of  opinion? 
Jook  to  the  contagion  of  example !  look  to  what  most  be  the  con- 
ation of  a  nation,  whan  its  rulers  are  sunk  in  the  pursuit  of  sordid 
pleasures,  and  when  they  have  destroyed,  by  their  profligacy, 
the  reverence,  and  with  the  reverence,  the  obedience  of  Uie  people, 
Histoiy  will  teach  us  wisdom,  here,  by  example }  and  if  we  un- 
fold its  volumes,  we  shall  find  that  empires  and  stateb  have  faU^. 
and  will  fiill,  by  the  enervating  influence  of  degeneracy,  corrupt 
lion  and  luxury ;  and  this  dagen^aqr,  this  corruption,  tlda  hixuiy,^ 
Jwva  beefi  generated,  not  among  the  people,  emphatica^y  so 
ealled^  but  among  their  rulera:  it  is  there  that  they  haveukieii 
toot,  budded,  and  expanded  $  and  from  them  they  have  silently  an4 
gmduaUy  descended,  till  the  whole  commonwealth  has  become  lottesL" 

Throughout  this  work  there  is  a  vigorous  tone  of  morality,  j. 
«  dignityi  and  elevation  of  min49  which  spurns  vice  ratbor 
from  its  own  odiousness  than  from  a  sentiment  of  obedienpff 
to  tbe  will  of  God.  The  dignity ,  of  human  nature,  and 
the  necessity  of  self-respect  are  also  inculcated ;  but  ^1  tbeae 
things^.we  apprehend*  are  rather  introduced  to  avoid  the  impu^ 
'tation  of  servilely  imitating  Ceslebs^  than  fWmi  any  %vatit 
of  proper  religious  sentiments^  as  we  occasionally  find  reve- 
ries on  the  celestial  enjoyments  which  are  not  familiar  to  bba- 
tbeoish  minds.    The  criticisms  on  Bums^  display  much  good 


tatte,  good  sense,  and  aMnite  discrimination  on  just  principles 
of  morality.  The  grovelling  patrons  of  Burns  are  deservedly 
nignfatizedr  In  (be  remarks  on  German  poets,  we  were 
disappointed  at  not  finding  the  name  of  Klopstock,  although 
pieased  with  the  censure  of  Kotzebue^  and  the  prztise  of 
Schiller. 

We  have  heard  this  volume  attributed  to.the  ingenious  and 
reverend  writer  who  lately  displayed  the  ^*  Fashionable 
World  ;*'  but  whoever  may  be  its  author,  it  is  unquestion^ibly 
the  production  of  an  enlightened,  observing^  and  virtuous 
mind,  and  bears  internal  evidence  of  talents  and  learning, 
independent  of  the  unnecessary  assurance  that  it  was  com* 
posed  in  23  days. 


lOETRY. 


M^Bgrnr  ^  Dane ;   A  Legendary  Tde.    By  Eagfesfield  Smith,  Esq. 
tp.  47$  sinall  Svo.  le,  JohnsoUt  1 BOQ. 

iome  time  m(o  we  noticed  tt  little  volame  of  legendary  tales,  bf 
Mr.  Smith,  whbih  evinced  ^nsiderable  facility  in  xOch  compotilKMi^ 
«iid>  at  the  wme'time,  adhered  closely  to  the  e\isttng  traditions.  Tte 
.prasest  trie  is  much  more  poetical,  at  least  mcum  better  venified^ 
than  aHy.of  his  former  ones,  although  he  still  occaf  tonally  uses  e  neuter 
iperhfls  as  active  one  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  In  pathoA,  incident,  and 
tfHtlioe,  Mr.  S^  oectainly  discovers  skill,  and  if  he  continue  to  poiiA 
iias  verses  with  equal  care,  we  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  not 
l^ti^  Qt^derable  eminence  in  this  ^ecies  of  composition,  winch  ii 
aow  becoming  fashionable. 

T&«  Mermaid ''  At  Home  f  *  Illu8D:ated  with  elegant  engravings.     PJ^ 
15,  18mo.  Harris,  I80g. 

)-VbrBMrlf  Mies  'w«m  writtoi  with  amoral  view,  now  they  are 
^iomposedotfly  to  accompany  a  set  of  ridioilous  %are8.  In  ooa  re* 
-Wfectj  how«ver,wedQ  not  disappfove  of  these  little  books  3  we  mean 
tbeir  tendency  to  tnake  the  names  aud  diameters  of  several  fishes  or 
mmmtAe  fimSiar  to  youth,  and  thm  inspire  perhaps  a  desire  of  moze 
knowledge,  and  a  teste  €9r  natural  history. 

n3Btdimeiu& '^. a  Persian  Alleffory^    By  Mirtea  Falanzi,  P.  A»    Tp.ZU 
32m0r  is,    Harris,  I8Q9. 

Agoodmonl^d,  told  in  tolerable  rhyme,  sufficiently  intemstiii| 
is  70iuig  persons. ' 
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Medea  to  Jasou,  txmlai^fraai  Of  id.    ?p.  112^  aaall  99Q,  %u  Bdiv 
wins,  leog. 

The  basencM  of  treaicheryaod  ingntkude  bat  always  inapmd  tte 
iodigoation  of  the  Muse  3  and  Ovid*s  Episde  of  Medea  yajamm  mm 
favourable  sperimen  of  soch  effusions.  The  present  trasslatoc  las 
sometimes  ampliiied  a  little,  and  sometimes  curtailed  his  author.  But, 
although  lie  has  ill r pished  a  pleasiog  paeip*  ve  caonoc  fMj  that  be 
ha^  attained  the  highest  degree  ol  perfection  in  translating.  His  venes 
have  strength  and  harmonv  ;  but  they  often  want  that  point  neoessanr 
to  expres*;  ihe  indignant  feeling)  of  betrayed  and  slighted  ]ove.  "We 
quote  ti)e  last  lines,  adding  the  original : 

%"  Qu6  feret  ira;  sequar.     Tacti  fortasse  pigebit ; 

Et  piget  iniido  cousului&se  viro. 
Viderir  ista  Deus,  qui  nunc  mea  pectoia  versat, 

Ijfe^cio  quid  certp  oieos  wfis^  maim  4|^" 
''  Where  rage  transports  roe,  headlong  I  proceed : 

Remorse  may  touch  me  ^  ^  coming  deed ; 

But  no  remorse  futurity  may  prove 

Can  match  these  torments  of  rejected  love. 

This  l9  the  God  I  (eave,  whose  strong  controul        . 

I^orks  the  convulsion  in  my  labouring  soul :'     • 

My  bosom  heaves  beneath  some  dark  design  ; 

^utya^*  aod>yorthy  of  a  lifelike  mine.** 

.  The  definite  article  ia  the  expreasion  piaofled  ki  itdics  Jestva^  a4e 
tease,  which,  m  the  ori^ma),  is  general,  and  afplies  ha  theditine 
^Bpcma/ttoas  of  Proaideuce.  We  a«e  so  acacustcniad  taiiatci^  dngt 
tin  wast  q£  them  occasions  disiqpfioiDlineat,  espaciaUy:  tthne  tfai^ 
teight  kaivr  bc^en  siddrd  without  iocreaaog  thesixe  oT'CSiieaie  of  tte 
look.  What  it  not' very  usual  iaOvid,  a  good  aMwaFleiiiaflBay  ka, 
linwD  fjom  thiM  e|Nsile. 

I  -    ■    .-•'■."-      ■■     '■  ■  i  j 

MEDICINE  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Suggestions  fir  ihe  prevealion  of  ihat  insidiMis  and  desMictive  foe  fa 
4hfk^iii^,t{qaps,  iwikn-ff^f. indites^  e0mn»9mfy»me4'ikeiY4hw 
j^fT  fi  u'uhk  ihe> mii^ne  rf  a  pbm  ff  MUi*m^  Haefinit^  nmoi  pm^ 
iffile,  and  canstrucUom  i^ndiiig.  fa  intnfdnce  a!mme,smm$^L  trmk' 
nmfi  off  the  sick.  To,  mhkh  ar^  added  oikdf  papegs  eonalbcfmHviih 
tk^ sathjif^,  By  ^tewait  Hewl^son,  M. B>>  DisHica StaffiStigaaa. 
,     Pp.  121,  8vo.  5s.    StocWale^jttB.  PaU*Uatt»  liCK  ^  .' 

Dr.  Henderson  writes  like  a  man  of  serise^  exp^iencQ,  and  hu^ 
aoaaity,)  \m  plans  (or  improviiig  Hbs^ls,  i^hnugh  not  altogefMr 
unobjectionable,  are  weH  worthy  of  the  most^tteutive  consideratioD  | 
hiti^generaljifm^rjlia  (althou^  iK);,  veiy  ongipai)  iOQlhe^ffjservUlQPoC 
health,  in  warm  climates^  are  judicious  and  beuevolenV.  Tqosewhodoutyt 
the  value  of  temperanoa  in  preserving  or  reooveriog  health  ttiay  aooft 
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by  a  little  exfwUsace  in  the  Watt  IiHBet  j  imd  i9^ 

vmld  advise  tboae  who  an^  obliged  to  visit  hot  dimates,  to  i^epio^ 

moK^xMoAdenod  io  the  difiectionb  or  advioe  of  mbh  men  as  Dr.  Hen^ 

denoQ'  Ihao'  lA  any  qnaclfl  medicineii  which  may  be  sold  for  the  pre^ 

.tmded  piweittloii  and  cui^e  of  the  "  Tellbir  Fever." 

tPerneridt  or  Short  Characters  of  Earths  mnd  AliMerals,  atcbrdxng  Ur 
tClapr^ky  Kirwottj  Fautj^ueHn,  and  Hauy,  with  Tabled  of  mir 
Crexerop  Species,  primitive  Crystals,  spei^fic  Gravitjf,  and  con^ 
prment  Parts.  By  Terrs  Filius  Phila^icpk.  Part  the  SeoondU 
Pp.  103^.  small  6vo.  4%\  6d.  Boldwius. 

Mr.- Weston  hai  here  deacribed  the  31  knknvft  metafs/  wfth  thbir 
dMferant  Spetriev :  to-  these  he  has  added  a  Shpplemeht  eodtainmg  ah- 
ijeflawnt  of  aoitie  addittonal  earths,  €V  tMher  scfb*;tances,  oMitted  i(i 
the  fiY»t  part.  A  very  ust^- Table  is  appended,  contaihit^  the 
gfnera,  primitive  crystals,  and  component  parts  of  roo^  known 
minerals.  We  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  a  little 
more  copious  in  the  lists  of  geographical  situation  of  Minerals, 
ft  tnnch'  neglected,  bnt  very  imponaot,  part  of  mineralo^*  We 
^liaU  exUact  a  few  of  his  introductory  verses. 

''Wetals,  whfch  pure;  are  seen,  in  high  relief; 

'Bote  other  subsfance  ihhieral  in  weight. 

Opacity,  and  brilliancy  complete. 

Btt Jead wittlcralf lil^ ciifrbdnate of  lime, 
^'    WiWiitoa  wbiteti^iwparieht-body  cfatog'if, 

^  cartel  aekl^  a«id  by  dtj^gene. 

Tboi  tfiftt:  10  anfphtir'giviM  the  topae  hutf 7  .       ' 

Thtis  atitlttM»ta)  afvd  s%i>phurre  aeid  ^ 

Ibail vef  wfl)  iinpaw  the ♦riiby'  re^. 

Bedlea  that* with 'metalHebrrDiaf]^  shine. 

When  w  due  ol^rof  their  sptendorningfd, 
.  B^  wiH)  plathto,  ani  end'wKfa  lead. 

Jta^eeil^thtefettreteefr-cevitoirtin,  silver,  goMi 

Copper;  and  fin'.— A- f##cftiJ  pore  remains 

Unehat^dlo'eoionr,  tni^'add  to  iron 

SrtphWi  aef*%ood  lo-VeHow  k  wlK  paas." 

Exempla  Propria:  or  English  sentenm  translated  from  the  hest-Rgmaifi 
emtefs,  oftd  adapUd  to  tkt  rates- of  sj;>i9di!,  to  he  agai^'  trart^aM 
iitto  the  Utttn  language.  Designed  fo^  the  use  of  Schools-.  By  the 
Rev.  Geoi^  Whittaker,  A.  M.  domestic  chapUrin  ef  tbeMarijols^of 
I^diddwtta^  aodtBasieff  of  the  Grammar  Sehool,  Soathamptdn." 
Ppk  179,  Idaae.  36.  bound*.  Sieltoo,  Sooth3mploD>  ]iiftib^>> 
Wioehdsteff)  ai^  Law,  Londoa..  '  _ 
We  «e  huj^ t(y tnd  that  ther  teaohera of  Latin-,  at  length/^in V 
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iee  the  pitjpriety'  of  rendering  a  kiunrledge  <lf  it  at 
at.  that  ot  French.  The  excellent  *'  Imtitatca*'  <tf  Mr.  Onnt, 
adapted  for  advanced  studenU  j  but  these  Exempla  will  aaMt  either 
begiuners,  or  persons  who  have  foigoitea  sone  o£  the  rodiawnttf 
With  Mr.  Whittakers  works,  for  the  ase of  tcheolSf  we  hav«  befiiae 
had  reason  ro  be  satisfied,  and  with  none  more  than  the  present  II 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first  exhibits  a  tabular  view  (a  phm 
which  we  have  experienced  useful)  of  the  declensions  aad  tenniiiatio«a 
<9i  verbs,  with  the  first  rules  of  syntax,  illustrated  Iff  English  sentenoei, 
attd  the  Latin  original  placed  on  the  opposite  page ;  the  secosd 
contains  all  the  rules  of  syntax  illustrated  in  this  manner  $  and  the 
third  consists  «f  seotenoeSy  without  the  Latin  faeiqg  anneacd,  exeept 
to  peculiar  phrases  or  idioma.  The  judicious  arrangament,  mk 
general  utility  of  this  volnoie  have,  we  understand^  reooauncodMl 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  masters  of  Winchester  and  Rugby  schools* 

Thi  Elements  of  EngUsh  Education,  containing  an  IntrodMcAom  la 
English  Grammar,  a  concise  English  Grammar,  a  short  system  rf 
Oratory,  an  abridged  History  of  England,  outlines  of  Geogratky, 
and  miscellaneous  Prose  and  Verse,  selections  from  the  best  AutnarSn 
Intended  for  the  improvement  of  youth  of  both  sexes, .  By  Jdbsk 
Brown,  master  of  an  academy,  Kingston^  Surrey.  Vf*  360j 
12nx>.  Crosby  and  Co.  I8O9. 

llie  general  utility  of  abridgements  cannot  be  denied,  and  we  tad 
nothing  in  the  execution  of  these  **  Elements'*  whkh  deserves  severe 
condemnation.  Some  trifling  mistakes,  ii^deed,  occor,  bot  they  aro 
not  important ;  and  much  curious,  and  even  nsefnl  infofl&atioo  k 
condensed  into  a  small  compass.  The  author  appears  to  iidve  erred» 
by  excessive  pains  to  render  the  Grammar  plam  and  easy  to  yootfa. 
His  remarks  on  pronunciation  are  often  just.  The  chronolagicu,  and 
topographical  historv  of  £ngland  will  be  found  convenient  to  joaa% 
persons,  as  well  as  tne  rudiments  of  geography.  We  do  not,  tbeie* 
fore,  agree  with  the  flippant  quibble  of  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  of  tliia 
book,  who  condemned  it  by  wholesale.  Such  a  plan  may  suit  metho* 
distic  pretenders  to  religion,  who  occasionally  aflbct  to  be  oonacientioos^ 
but  it  is  equally,  incompatible  with  sound  judgment  and  ii^partial  jna- 
tice. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Defence  of  the  Convention  concluded  in  Portugal,  in  August,  18pS, 
By  Ed.  Jones,  Esq.  2d  edition,  enlarged,  with  an  illustratiTe  nsap. 
Pp.  84,  8vo.  2s.  6d.     Stockdale,  jun.  1608. 

On  thb  subject  we  have  before  stated  our  opimon ;  we  shdl  new 
fnlyadd,  that  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  character^ 
Vre  are  justified  in  declaring,  that  all  the  apathy  which  may  hatesinoe 
Wen  manifested  by  the  Spaniards,  is  chi4^7#  if  Bot  iolel/i  owipf  t» 
the  infamous  Convention  of  Cintrai 


ffnHdd  Mmigivn  ihe  Pmfimurs^  the  London  Thinira,  incbiding 
general  oiservdtio^s  on  the  practice  and  genius  of  the  stage.  V^,  3(H» 
amaUSTaSs;  Hunt  and  Miirraj. 

Then  is  much  good  seoae,  aculenoss,  and  jtulicioiia  obaervatioa 
in  thoM  tea^j%'y  bot  the  aathor^s  taste  end  learning  are  too  often 
aJlofed  with  pedantir  and  affiBctation^  two  evils  which  rarelj  beaela 
mnaof  talents.  SdU^  however,  the  imhlic*  are  indebted,  deeply  4n- 
deblid>to  Mt;  Hunt,  as  being  the  first  popnlar  writer  who  has  dif^ 
teed  Tfttlonal  seotinients  respecting  the  perfonners  of  the  two  national 
dbeatres.  To  the  acnateuti  of  the  drama,  to  all  those  who  cannot 
enaploy  their  time  better  than  bj  *'  killing  it"  at  the  theatre,  we  re* 
Mswneod  the  peniaal  of  this  volume,  which',  nevertheless,  contains 
iHuij  epiniooa  which  a  matoier  judgment  and  more  extensive  know« 
iedige  of  hnmab  nature  wil}  not  approve. ' 

Hisiwe  de  Charles  XIL  Rai  de  Suide.      Par  M.  de  Voltaire.    Faite 
'   surredition  de  Geneve,    par  Jean  Joseph  Stockdale,    Pp.452, 
13mo.  6b.  6d.    Stockdale,  j^on.^Pall-Mall. 

Tlie  passing  events  in  Sweden,  and  the  accession  of  Charles  XIII. 
to  the  throne  of  that  country,  render  VDltaire*s  account  of  Charles 
XII.  particularly  interesting  at  present.  Mr.  Stockdale;  jun.  has  Air- 
nlshed  the  public  with  three  difierent  editions  6f  this  woik^  in  I^o. 
nt  &.  6d.  in  8vo.  at  iOs.  6d.  and  ll.  is.  conectly  printed,  with  a 
Mfkitei  dadicatioQ  lo  the  unibrtuoate  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV« 

The  History  of  Charles  XII.     By  M.  de  Voltaire.    To  which  are 

prefixed  ^eodotes  of  Peter  the  Great,  &c.    Translated  from  the 

rrendk  by  John  Joseph  Stockdale,  and  dedicated  to  the  Most  Noble 

the  Marquis  Wellesley,  &c.  12mo.  6s.  6d.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  and  royal 

.    8ro.  IL  is.    Stod^dale,  jtto.  Ptil-MsU. 

The  'oonveniency  of  th(»e  different  editions  in  French  and  English 
U  evident.  A  new  translation  of  this  work  was  also  wanted,  as  the 
old  one  did  not  contain  the  additions  of  the  author.  We  cannot  say 
that  Mr.  S.'s  ^ndation  is  particularly  happy,  as  it  is  in  general  more 
fidthfiil  than  elegant  -,  but  it  is  unquestionably  the  best  extant. 

Tie  Praetieat  Snnfevor^  being  a  Treatise  on  Starveling ;  designed  for 
the  Use  if  Schools,    By  the  Rev.  John  Fumass.    Pp.  188,  8vo. 
'  eolouied  pbites^  lOs.  6d.    Ghamky,  Newcastle;  Gmdeck  and  Joy, 
London,  I8O9. 

Were  our  egriculturists  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  principles 
^  sarveyic^,  and  the  nature  of  distances  and  right  lines,  we  should 
«ot  find. so  mi|ch  valuable  land  wasted  by  crooked  ifences.  and  winding 
MpUic  RXKls,.as  now  appear  throughout  almost  all  parts  of  England. 
^ some  dt^cts  there  is moreground  lost  by  this  thoughtless  ignof 
nmce  than  would  support  the  poor  belonging  to  them,  tn  ma^ 
jdaoes  also  the  farmers  are  grievously  used  by  surveyors  wbo^  constfi- 
oils  cf.  their  own  superiority  on  account  of  the  little  acquaintance  of 
'AosbaHdnen  with  mensuration,  fail  not  to  recommend  Uiemiselves  txf 


fchd-dxi^ew  ^  tlievexpensb  of  tb<J  occupiers.  Mr.  T.vfiihot^,  pif 
hwps,  conteroplattng  these  e^Us,  has  endeaTOured  to  render  a  know 
ledge  of  sur^ying  more  easily  acquired,  and  hi^  disnrams,  plans,  and 
tketcires, '  aie  well  adfapted  to  this  purpose.  The  work  is  introduced 
by  a  ''  few  (too  few)  geometricai  problems,"  followed  by  concise 
dirccti^ni  ibr  **  siirveylng  bt  the  chain/'  tttostrated  b^  hooietottf 
examples  ^  ''  sorveyingpliy'tK  plain  taUes/^  a  nfetkbd  ^uite  auffideot 
ibr  common  pofpoies ;  *'  sqrreyhig  Jby  the  theodolite/*  a  nMre^sddK 
ti6c  and  protesioBal  method  >  M  sunreyti^  hittf  ground/'^  ^-g^O^ 
nietry  or  trigonometry ;  and  lastly/  V  l^ing  eat,  di?idiag,  and  irnid^ 
ling  land."  All  these  methods  are  treated  with  neatoe^  and  pei|pi« 
culry ;  b^t we dould baye  wished  the  authorhad always aeibeoitaerad 
that  his  work  was  to  be  studied  in  the  closet  add  not  h» die  ^dyaad 
that  he  had  added  some  explanatory  notes  to  assist  fifae  student  9U 
cannot  be  favoured  with  the  assistance  of  .an  able  teacher.  The  yfotk 
h  very  neatly  printed^  and  does  honour  to  thb  Newcastle  press  oif 
Hodgson. 

ji  Ijetter  to  the  f&ght  Hon,  Sir  D.  JDundas,  K.  B, .  (kmrnander*  h 
Chief  of  His  Majesty* s  Forces,,  By  Robert  Jackspp,  M.  p..lalf 
Physician  to  the  Forces,  and  head  of  the  hospital  at  ihe  Arcif 
Depot;     Pp.36.   8V0.     I8O9. 

Not  having  seen  Dr.  J.'s  fornier  stat^iifentt^   we  most  deciina. 

giving  an  opinibti  of  this  at  present^  apd  only  obserre>  tliaiSlr'JU 
'   Pepys  and  Mr.  Keate  have  used  laogttaffe  >i^bich  w^  cannot , think junr 

professional  men  are  justified  in  using  df  another  j  yet  tiiey  thrc^B^ 
^  to  prosecute  Dr.  J.  for  a  lihet !  !  !    It  would  not,  however,  be, the 

first  time  that' the  person  libelledhas  been  prbseculed  \>y  the  'Dl)elIeV.  . 

On  the  Catholic  Question,  properly  iHe  Emm-Catkdic  QiedHon:  Fp. 
32>8Vo.    Wirrgravev 

.  Thb  jmblic  arfe  indebted  for'  ttis 'it\genioos  tract*  to  (lie  lateX 
Dalrynfi'Jrli.'Esq.  F.  11.  and'AI  S.*  a  man  who  was'jijj  JSr  recfloveS 
from  the  impiitaHoli  of  prejudice  as  h^  was  better  infcimed  than  m6?^ 
of  the  p^rs<^ns' professing,  or  ratfc^r  heUAfihg,  the  doctf In^i  oi"  pbj^ry. 
The  late  conduct  of , the  King^is  very  ably,  vindicatec),  apida  t'^Ro^jpft 
conDpendium  of  religion  frooi  the. Bible*'  is  added  s^ap  .aQpeadix, 
which  we ;mosl  sincerely  wish  could  be  universally  read  t^i.pe;>pos 
pi'ofessing  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  llome.  .  Has  Dr.  Mjlper. 
read  this  little  pamphlet?  cau  he unswer  it,}. 

Ar  Leners^m  the  su!je€tqf  Dr.  MitntYs  eafltnttUbmreiaHng  1»  ikt  . 

Fwopostui  mmUin  the  M.^  Seisim  r>f  Patliament  fbr  miSifig  ikt 
.  King*s  veto  in  the  electitm  of  ftman  Ctakid»c  Bisfhops.  (Pablisbed 
•  ;n  die  Morning  Post.)     By  A.  B.  Pp.  117>  8vo.  i^.   Hamrhaf^ 

leog.  ... 

The' whbte  of '  thbse  letters  and  paper's  having  ap^red  m  HA 
apptndkes  to  the  AhtijaCobin  Revievi^;  oUr  readers  are  e!6fc3idj 
i6juaint«d  with  *  their  cbiueou,  and  they  wiH  form  a  valUkbl^'dodA 
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taeot  for  the  history  of  this  memorable  transactioD,  and  die  feigirer- 
»tion8  of  the  misgoided  advocates  of  Popish  superstition.  How  far 
the  spirit  of  popery  was  modified  in  1S08  by  time  and  the  general 
.diffusion  of  knowledge^  will  appear  in  these  letters^  and  ulso  the 
j^fetended  liberality  and  tolerance  of'  its  votaries. 


'I     ■!'  !      II    ,     ■!'■  "i..  I  I.     I       ,         I'll,  \V       !  ill.  ,iJljlJ  .LiUaJ 

/  REVIEWERS  REVIEWEI). 

Lord  Sk^ffleld,  on  this  Orders  in  C6uncU^    tft.  and  tke  Monlk/y 

Review,  , 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jntijacobin  Review, 
Sir,— Perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  criticism,  there  t^  not  to  be  found 
ab  mstancc  of  statements,  and  opinions,  having  been  more  grossly 
Dusrepresent^,  &nd  the  plain  and  evident  meaning  of  particular 
passages  more  violently  perverted,  than  in  an  article  which  the 
monthly  Keviewers  have  published  in  their  niiml^ei'  for  May  lastV. 
^Hm  article  to  which  I  allude  is,  their  critique  upon  a  tract,  lately 
published  by  Lord  ShefH^d,  entitled  "  the  Orders  in  Council,  and 
''  the  American  embargo j^  beneficial  to  the  poliiical.ajidcopi^ercial 
''  interests  ^  Great  Britain:^*  ^       '    ^ 

In  a  critical  review  of  a  Work  of  ihi.s  description,  ,we  hattir^liy 
eiipect  that  the  reviewer  should,  in  the  first  place,  direct  his 
attentiqn  to  an  examination  of  the  proofs  which  the  author  baa 
advanced/  in  support  of  the  soundness  of  his  proposition,  and^i. 
having  executed  this  portion  of  his  labours,  he  may  then  \^  allowed' 
io  enter,  ad  libitum,  into  a'^cotisideration  of  such  of  the.  collateral 
topics,  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion^  as  he  may  , 
dcefcn  worthy  of  notice.  In  defiance,  however,  of  the  genuine  rules. 
of  criticism,  the  writer  of  the  artiole  oefore  me,  has  amused  himself 
with  a.  ctr  irse  of  hopping,  skipping^  and  jumpiiig )  a  course  so 
&vourabl«  ta  his  desires,  thati  with  occasional  sacrifices  of  truth  and^ 
impartiality;  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  six.  or  seven  pag6s  of 
matter,  (which  be  wishes  to  be  considered  as  an  answer  to  the  noble, 
Lord^s  arguments,  and  a  refutation  of  his  positionsi)  "sodevod  ^ 
'*  arrangement  and  of  the  land^marks  of  the  general  principled*  ot 
historical  and  philosophical  criticbm,  and  so  abutidantly  sprinkled 
"CHth  vulgar  abuse,  that  I  conceive  the  Editor^  feeling  his  owti 
incompetency  to  a  consideration  -  of  the  questions  discussed,  has, 
inaerted  the  ciiide  productions  of  some  venal  or  interested  writer, — > 
With  your  pernussion,  I  propose  to  evince  to  the  public,  how  little 

Qualified  the  writer  of  thai    article   is,   either  tor    the  office    of 
leviewer  or  of  Censor ;  and  to  subjoin  a  few  &ctg  in  corroboration  of. 
Lord  Sbef&eld's  stateti^nts  and  opinions.  .  /  ,^ 

Yqur  readers  will  fecollect  that  on  Friday,  the  l^thof  February, 
Lord  Grenville  made  a,  motion,  an  the  House  of  Peers,  agreeabif 

*  Pp.5J,  8to.  NiGol<  I8O9. 
Ht.  as.  Fd.  $S.  June,  1809.        V 
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'  to  a  notice  given  very  eairlj  in  the  seMum,  Ibr  an  addw>  to  hit 
Majesty^^praying  that  ha  would.b^  {leased  to  resdnd  the  orders  in 
CouncU  of,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1B07«  as  far,  at  least,  as  they  respected 
the  cemmerce  of  the  American  states.  Previously  to  that  motion, 
several  CpstoflD-bouse  accounts,  and  oth^  papers,  relating  to  the 
aii|]jectt  intended  to  t>e  diseasied,.  were  moved  liar,  1^  Lotds 
Grenvilk  and  Auckland.  In  th&  cuurse-of  the  speech  which  Lord 
Grrenville  made  upon  the  occasion,  he  brought  forward  a  great  vaiiety 
of  stalemeotsy  .  priooipallv  founded  upon  >  the  Costonvhouse 
accounts,  for  the  purpose  o(  proving  that  the  Orders  in  Council  had 
operated,  most  injuriously,  ujx>n  British  compaerce;  that,  we  had 
sustained  a  loss  of  14  millions,  by  the  conjunct  operations  ot"  those 
orders,  and  of  ^  ihe  supposed  cansequenf"  embars^o  in  America ;  that 
several  of  our  manu^^ctureii  were  nearly  ruined  by  a  deficieoMcy  of 
raw  materials  ^  and  that,,  the  West  India  Islands  had  been,  and  were 

.  at  thiit  time,  ffreatly  distressed  .by  a  deficiency  of  those  articles  of 
supply,  which  have,  of  late  years,  be^n  procured  from  the  American 
spates.  Hi|  Lordship,  also,  entered  into,  a  long  dissertation  upon 
the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  British  retaliative  measures;  and 
upon  the  expediency  ksX  revoking,  lmm^iately,.the  orders  in  council, 
and  of  concessioRs  to  th^  American  government.  The^  statements 
and  doctrines,  (In  consonance  with  the  substance  of  several 
parliamentaiy  spejBches  made  in  the  preceding  session,)  were  supported 
in  the  upper  house  by  Lords-  Auckland,   firskine,  &c.  they  were 

.  afterwards  repeated,  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  by  Messrs.  Whitbread, 
Baring,  &c.  and  re-echoed,  in  every  direption,  by  the  persons  whom 
Lord  Sheffield  has  very  justly  designated,  "  the  advocates  fir  Avu^ 
riean  pretensions"  and  by  others. interested  in  the  trade lietweeD 
th^e  countries  and  the  American  states. 

lb  expose  the  uulairaess  ^nd  inaccuracy  of  those  partial  statemeots,- 
and  to  refute  the  sophisticated  argument^  with  which  Lord  £renvi)le*s 
and  Mr.  Whitbr^d's  propositions  had  been,  ^respectively,  supported 
in  Parliament,  appear  to  have  been  the  objects  which  Lord  Sheffiekl 
had  .in  view,  when  he  sent  forth  his  late  publication.  '*  Bolclasser* 
tiens,'*  he  says,  **  however  groundless,  will  often  succeed  in  making 
an  impression  upon  the  public  -,  and  when,  sueh  represeniatioiis  are 
of  a  complicated  nature,  and  perplexed,  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
it  is  difficnlt  .to.  perceive,  at  the  moment,  how  far,  |ind  in  what 
flCianner,  they  can  best  be  refuted  or  exposed." — *•  Assertions,  though 

4epeatedly  refuted,  are,  with  little  variation,  again  brought  forward  ; 
and,  being  delivered  with  great  confidence,  may  impose  on  those 
wha  have  not  leisure  or  attention  to  develope  their  fallacy,  or  the 
means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  their  merits."  (pa^  1 .). 
**  It  inay,  therefore,  be  usefiiU  especially  as  sc^  new  circumstaixres 

.  have  arisen,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  couniry  to  a  few  facts«  ia 
illustration  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  .an  adherence  to  those 
princtptes  of  maritime  and  commercial  policy,  wir.vh  constitute  tfao 
basis  of  our  prosperity  and  power,  and  by  which  alone  we   shall 

be  enabled  to  bear  up  against  those  outrageous. attacks  ii^ii  eor 
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*friElatetii*e'd^  2t  ntiHon^  iKbich  bi!v&  been  imtigj^fed  #ndx3ireeted  bj  the 

"Ins^tisible  ambiticm,  theinsidiom  ^rts,  and  ibe  |X>wer  of  tn  invete- 
rate enem^v'  p;  2.  And  further,  his  Wdtrhip  liittinetly  itates  tbat^ 
hi  opposition  W'alL  the  afssertinn^.wfcich  had  beea  made;  respedting 
th^  destructive'  effect^  of  the  Orders  iti  Council  and  the  American 
embargo  npon  o\ir  conrfmerce  and  manufaettmps,  he  wit)  -  preve  to 
the  ebuntrf^  that  the)r  have  hail  Ho  such  injuiinxs  eikcts,  and  Chat 
they  had  produced  an  iniport4pt  preijsure  upon  the  countries  tmder 
the  dbnlinion  orcontroul  of  our  gre^t  enemy:  ''ever  since'  the 
Orders,  in  Councit  were^rst  discus«$ed,  it  has  been  contended,  by  the 
American '  advocates,  both  in  and  oot  of  parliament,  that, .  oar 
ntann^ctctfes  twwild  be  rumedj'and  oar' cotnnaerce  destroyed,  by 
their  operation  ;  iba(t  our  reveou*  would  be  fetally  reduced  j  and 
t^  tiiey  would  prove  of  tvb  effect  asr  measures  of  annoyance  to  the 

'  c^eitiy.  Th^t  those  predictions  were  uiif>dnded,  the  experience  of 
the  last  year  h^  iaUy  established ;  and  the  object  of  the  following 
pages  is,  to  rehder  thatifa<!:t,  in  plain  words,  evidient  to  evety  ^rsoa 

•nJrho  interestl^  himself  in  the  inquiry."    p.  ^a. 

Lord  Shi^fficldv  accordingly,  as  introductory  to  this  salject,  takes 
ai  view  of  oiir  foreign  conimcrce,  duriwg  the  years  l-SDS,  1806,  and 

"185^,  and  shews  that,  "if  the  demand  for  British  manufactures 
4nd  mefvliaiyiie,  firom  one  part  of  £t!irope,  declined^  oure3cports 

-to  other  places  proportionally  increased  ^  and  that  olpon  thie  whole 
the  amount  of  oar  commerce,  fa  the  yearendihg  the  5th  January, 
1808,  suffered  onlv  a  very*  trifling  diminntion,  whilst  the  export  of 
Britid!i  matidiacftares  and  produce  was  greater  than  in  the  year 
endtng  the  5th  January^  1806"  p.  5.    Towards  the  close  of  the 

•  year  1807,  however,  and  some  months  before  our^orders  in  Council, 
'  of  November  and  December,  came  into  operation,  our  commerce 
'  did  dl^]hie,  and  our  manufactures  experienced  a  heavy,  thobgh  tem- 

pbraty,  depression.  Tb  elplain  how  that  deprfession  arose,  his 
liOrd^ip  presents  us  W 7th  a  sbmmary  view  of  oar  politicai  and 
eommdrcia^  relations  with  the  .^?ffcfent  countries  of  Kmvpe,  and 
tvHh  the  American  states,  whence  he  deiduces  that^  the  great  check 
to  onr  ntanirfacteres  and  commerce  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  nnfavourable  state  of  diose  refations,  and  of  the  temporary 
stuccess  which  attetuied  Buonapart6*8  measures  to  exchide  British 
merchandise  from  the  continent  of  £urope ;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
justly  jmpute<i  to  the  BrttUh  orders  in  council,  nor  to  the  Ameri* 
^n  embargo,^  **  it  having  ocCutrtd  previously  to  those  measures,  rmning 
'  into  op^ationy  This  pressure  npon  our  commercial  energies  was 
pot  sensibly  felt  h<^re  the  month  of  September,  idOf  ;  from  that 
'  time,  it  -continued,  with  little  alleviations,  till  late  in  the  following 
'  spring.  The  activity  and  enterprize  of  British  merchants  were  not 
tbbe  long  repressed,  by  any  powers  of  resistance  which  Buonapert6 
could  Oppose,  or  cause  to  be  opposed,  to  tjiero  -,  and,  other  and  new 
channds  being  dbtaioed  abotxt  that  time,  our  manufactures  and 
our  commerce    soon    attained  *  their  former    state  of  prosperity. 

*  ^ndeafl^  in  the-autunin  of  la^  year,  they  were  unusually  fleuriahingji 

N  2    . 
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a  fact  which  evinces  to  the  world,  beyopd  adoabt,  that^  altbougli 
British  coo^merce  may  be  restrained^Jor  a  time,  its  elastic  powers 
cap  neveir  be  de8trt)yed,  as  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  be  conduct^ 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  not  counteracted  by  impolitic  measures 
at  home ;  and  tba^^  notwithstanding  any  shackles  of  a  temporary 
or  local  nature,  which  shall  be  imposed,  it  will  never  fail  to  exert, 
them,  with  renewed  vigour^  in  other  ditectipns,  or  at  a  future 
period.  ..... 

"It  has,  however,"  Lord  SheflSeld  observes,  "  been  gravely 
'  asselrted,  that  our  commerce  has  suffered  a,  diminution  of  fourtoep 
millions  sterling,  in  the  last  year;  and  that,  this  is  solely  attributable 
to  the  operation  of  the.  orders  in  council,  issued  under  the  adminis« 
tratioA  of  his  Majesty's  present  ministers."  p.  8.  This  assertion 
was  £rst  made  by  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  debate  of  t^e  17th  Feb- , 
ruary,  and  was  founded  upon  a  Custom-house  apcount  of  the 
estiniated  real  valiie  of  all  imports  into  (the  amount  of  impcfrtaUons 
*  from  the  East  Indies  and  China  excepted,)  and  exports  firom 
£ngland,  for  three  years  ending  10/A  October,  1808.  Upon  thi« 
partial  and  imperfect  statement  it  had  b^n  argued,  that  our 
exports,  which,  in  the  j  ear  ending  10th  October,  1807^  amounted 
to  4S,72.1,5Q6L  were  only  42,371 ,759/.  in  the  year  ending  J[Oth  Octo- 
ber, )808,  a  diminution  .of  6|349,747^- j  that,  the  diminvition  of 
imports,  in  the  same  period,  amounts  lo  6,^^,680L  and  that, 
giving  to  Irelatxd  and  Scotland  a  proportional  sum,  the  aggregate 
diminution  of  our  commerce  was  14,000,000/. 

The  unfairness  and  absurdity  of  drawing  a  general  cancjusion  of 
this  kind  from  premises  so  limited  and  impertiect,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  person.  Even  in  those  years,  when  our  commerce  has  been 
most  regular,  iiod  uniformly  extensive,  a  vast  disproportion  between 
the  amount  of  it,  in  one  yeac  compared  with  anothei-,  would  appear 
on  the  face  of  Custom-house  accounts  made  up  in  annuafperiods, 
terminating  in  the  early  part  of  the  inonth  of  October.  Favourable^ 
gales,  tempestuoDs  weather,  and  other  causes,  which  accelerate  the 
arrival,  and  retard  the  departure,  of  vessels,  occasionally  produce 
more  considerable  entries  in  the  last  quarter  of  the.year,  than  would 
be  made  under  other  circumstances,  although  the  fair  annual  amount 
of  our  commerce  be  the  same.  Thus,  for  instance,  supposing  that 
it  was  the  usual  mode  to  make  up  British  Custom-house  accourits, 
in  annual  periods,  ending,  respectively,  the  lOth  Octol)er;— th^ 
arrival  of  a  considerable  fleet  of  merchantmen,  (siy  the  West 
India  fleet,)  a  few  d^ys  later  in  the  present,  and  sooner  in  the 
ensuing,  /ear,  would  cause  a  great  difierence  in  the  aggregate 
amount  ol  our  imports  for  the  respective  years,  as  they  Would  be 
eadiibited  at  the  fool  of  the  columns  of  an  account  made^  up  in  tbist 
manner ;  and,  ceeteris  paribus,  the  accovnt  of  exports  would  prove 
equally  imperfect  But  no  such  objections  apply  to  the  present 
mode  of  framiiig  those  accounts,  the  entries  of  qur  merchants,  for 
the  current  year,  b^ng  completed  about  Christmas  j  and,  it  is  very 
.rarely   indeed    that  a  wimerous  taU   of  shipping  enter    inta>  er 
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deports  from,  our  ports,  at  that  season.    There  were  otiier  reasohR, - 
however^    which    coovioced    Lord   Sheffield  that  the  conclusions;, 
which  had  been  drawn  iroih  the  account  laid  on  (he  table  of  >he  , 
House  of  Lords«  were  extremely  erroneous,  and  that   much  dtsi^i- 
i;eDuou8Qess  had  been  displayed  in  the  statements  made  in  parliament. 
"  During  the  years  ending  lOth   October,  1806    and   I8O7,    o^K 
commerce  had  been  little  affected,  at  any  time,  by  the  prohibitory 
decrees  and  other  hostile  measures  of  the  enemy." 

''  But  in  the  six  months  succeeding  tlifi  lasi-mentioned period/*  from 
October,  I8O7,  to  April,  1808,  "  the  enemy  was  enabkd,  by  the,, 
success  of  his  arms^  and  by  his  influence  in  the  councit  of  Russia,  to 
ciose  almost  every  avenue  to  the  continent ;  and,  except  some  goolds 
introduced  through  the  medium  of  a  smuggling  trade,  our  man  noc- 
tures and  merchandize  were  entirely  excluded  therefrom.'*  p.  10l~ 
Here  let  naeask  the  reader^  whether  it  were  candid  or  just,  to  throw 
the  whole  of  this  period,  during  which  our  commerce  was  suspended, 
''by  an  unfortunate  combination  of  political  circuchstances,**  into 
tfife  current  year's  account^  when  the  pretended  object  was  to  acquire 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of  British  commerce,  .under  the 
operation  of  the  orders  in  council  of  November 'and  December,  I8O7. 
JB(y  persoils,  too,  who  must  have. well  known  that  those  orders- 
cqald  Qot  possibly  have  been  brought  itxto  efiectijal  operaUon  more 
tha3;ii.two,  oi;it  o^  ttie  six,  months  .which  qompose  that  period  ?  In  • 
what  l^t  ought  we  to  yiew«the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  those>* 
who  atteiopted  to  discredit  the  policy  of  our  retaliative  measures, 
b/  suph  flagrant  attempts  to  impose  upon  the,  understandings  of  the 
people  ?  .  Let  the  public  decide,  how  far  the  assertions  and  statements 
miade,  upon  the  occasions  alluded  to^  were  calculated  to  Inspire 
iWJr  enemies  with  renewed  hopes  of  the  efficacy  of  their  oua-a^eous 
dterees agaitist  British  coo^merce; — to  encourage  them  to  persevere 
vtk  the  maiutenance  of  measures^  so  hostile  tp  th&  interests  of  Britaio^  . 
iq  the  expectation  of  finally  crushing  her  in  the  ruins  of  her, own 
r^urces'j  and  to  deter  our  government  from  pursuing  the  dnly 
Ime  of  policy,  by  which  they  could'  render  those  mea^^ures  nuga-' 
tory  and  inenfectual,  and  repel  insults  and  injuries  with  increased, 
eifTect^  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  were  Iniiduously  assistiog:  oqr 
declared  .enemies  in  jjieir  efforts  to  produce  the^  annihilation  of 
Britain,  as  an  independent  nation,  ^iid  the  destruction  of  every 
thing  dear  to  Britons. 

A  comment  i^)on  such  proceedings  is  alrxiit  unnecessary ;  no  leg!  - 
timate  party  views,  no  sympathy  for  horls  ^f  euen^ics  dropping  into 
the  graye,  from  the  want  of  Jesuit's  b  rk  iu  remove  J  he  fatal  disease,  . 
no  abhorrence  of  the  imaginary  wrong'*  inflicted,  oy  il^ngland;  upon 
the  uooffisnding,  well-disposed,  Aiiiei ica^ns  y  not  aii  th&si-,  and  many 
more  of  the  pretty  subjects  of  sentimental  declamation,  c^n  be  fi  jaded, 
as  a  sound  apology,  for  this  contempt  of  truth,  thr  utter  disr^pr"*'  I  of, 
and  extreme  aberration  from,  every  principle  which  ovi^Lt  to  actuate 
the  patriot  and  the  man.  .       '         *        ' 

Lord  Sheffield  then  proceeds  1e  state>  briefly^  hia  reasons  for 
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believing,  ^at  tltd  grant  exti>:it  of'  our  comiAerce  ^HdAfNg  %t  last  %lk'' 
or  eight  moAihs  of  the  year,  amply  compensated  the  diminution  wlifeli 
it  had  ext^erienced  in  the  spring  ;  and  he  winds  up  thfe  general  View 
of  the  state  of  British  commerce,  with   the  following  deelaratton : 
**  Upon  these  grounds  I  am  of  opinibn  that  our  commei'ce  for  trie  - 
year,  ending  the  5fh  January  last,  had  suffered  very  little,  tf  any, 
diminution,  compared  with  an  a vifrage  of  preceding  ytats."     Can  any  * 
sentence  be  constructed,  wliicfe  shall  «:on?ey  a  meaning  mbre  niietjtii- 
vocal^  liiore  precise  and  deHnlte  than  these  words?      And  yet  the. 
r^iewer,  with  singular  audacitjr,  in  the  face  of  thi?*  pjiin,  simple,  an4 
unqualified  declaration,  dkr^s  to  assert  that  *'  Lord  Sh^ffieid  adwiih 
that  €iur  commerce  hfis  fallen  off,  cONsiDiE.RABtY,  ^n  the  year  during    , 
which  the  orders  in  council  have  operated  "  or,  in  otlter  words,  that  hit 
Lord^ip,  with  peculiar  inconsistency,  adrtiii«  that  to  be  false,  whi ell 
he  has  so  ably  proved,  by  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  to  be  true.  Surely, 
the  peilod  which  Lord  Slieflktd  If  as  spet^ticajly  menttoiied,  inclades 
every  hour  that  the  orders  m  council  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  ^.a  ' 
operation  Dp  to  January  last:      And  ^bat  ground,  then,  has  the* 
reviewer  for  outraging  common  sense  and  decency,  in  sfMihg  thist, 
*'  The  natural  inference  from  Lord  Shefiields  statements  wouM  be/' 
that  the  i^pid  political  changes  of  the  yeak*  in  question  had  produced  a 
mixed  effect  on  our  conmierce,  tending,  in  several   respects,    to 
diminish,  and,  in  others,  to, increase  it ;  but  that  the  redder,  who  looks  ' 
io^nd  this  Result  distinctly  presented  to  Mm  by  the  rtobie  author,  wiU ' 
lookinvain;  that  the  difference  of  efiect  is  not  pointed  out^  and 
that  rlfechain  of  reasolbiog  is  so  avi4cwtfr'dly  linked,  that  hi^  Ixh-d^hi^ 
appears  to  drkw  conclusions  directly  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  ' 
facis!  r  ^         V  .  . 

Since  the  puHHcatton  of  Lord  Sheffidd*s  tract,  official  document  * 
have  been  printed,  which  enable  me  to  lay  before  your  readers  tfae 
following  account  or  * 

Tkfe  ojbciat  v«1ue  of  all  itnports  into,  (those  from  Asi^  excepted, 
the  a^cdOBt  not  being  yet  made  up)  md  of  $X\  exports  frorn,  Gr^sft 
Britain. 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 

Year  ending 

5th  Jan. 

1608 25,453,149 

1809 23.784,516 


Britiflh  Prodncei  and     Fbreign  Me^ohao^ 


di^e. 
7.803,207 . 


Manufactures 
25,171,432 
26,^2,288 
Admitting  that  our  imports  from  the  East  Indies  and  China  w^re 
the  same  as  in  1607^  (though  there  is  good  ground  far  belie vitig  that 
they  were  greater)  the  diminution  of  impoits  into  Great  Britain,  in 
1808,  compared  with  the  account  of  the  preceding  year,  when  they 
exceeded  the  average  importations  of  the  countrjr,  amounted  to 
l,66Sfi39L 

By  a  reference  to  the  doaiments  atktded  to,*  it  will  appear,  &at 

'^.    I  ■ ■■ ■     ■■  ■ ■  ■■, 

*  Vide  the  accounts  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commcnis  to  be 
piwte^  3l8t  Mbj,  i8d9.--rNo;  242. 
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"we  imporled  test  cmAiii  avi>  mbal  Iwtt  year^  than  in  the  preoediqg,  t^ 

Hie  nnoonc  of, £774,316 

Mapialadtared  Lioeos 213,041  ^ 

RoBghHemp. -. 1   420,560 

Tallow....    , ^ ..,    a4.5>062 

Sitk,  raw  and  thrown 288,6lO 

All  (with  the  exception  of  the  last)  articles  of  the  growth  and  pr^ 
ikipe  of  the  ttorthero  countiies  of  .Europe  j  and>  it  should  be  furthejr 
lemarked,  that  nearly  one  half  of  theaggrpg^te  dinuoution  arises  from  . 
the  happy  circumstance  of  oar  being  so  abundantly  supplied  with  com, 
the  |Nnodtice  of  our  own  fi^ds,  that  we  imported  three  quarters  of  a 
iniUiQii,  official  value^.^Hr  one  million  aftd  a  half,  estimated  ,real  raloe, 
x.sat,  and  export^  t!^wards  of  65^000/.  official  valhe,  more,  in  the 
ktat,  than  in^  the  preceding  year,  which  redtvoes  the  dimtmition  to  a 
▼ery  trifling  amount.    And  as  to  the  other  items  of  importsfin  whicb. 
tbm  waa  a  diminution,  I  shall^  preaea^ly,  shew  that  no  essential 
injory  resulted  therefrom^  and  that,  so  far^m  the  erden  in  couneil- 
hanng  been  the  cause  of  that  diminution^  it  must  be  referred,  as  Lord  - 
^leffield  rightly  observes,  '^  To  (he  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the 
ports  of  almost  all  Europe^  and  of  the  United  States,  being,  at  leait 
aominally,  closed  against  exportation  to  the' United  Kingdoms.** 

In  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  we  imported  to  . 
a  less  amount  in  1B08,  than  in  18dy,  yet  tife  exportation  of  British, 
produce  and  manufactures  had  not  declined  ^  on  the  contrary,  that 
i^ exceeded  the  amount  of  it  in  ibe  preceding  year,  by.  ]  ,520,9661, 
ctfiBcial  vdoe.  Lord  ShefBeld*«  opinion  being  confirmed  by  the  very 
"best  and  clearest  evidence  which  can  be  prodiicedi    Wtiaj  degree  ctf 
confidenee,  then^  can  the  public  ever  agmn  repose  in  the  represeiita- 
tiADs  of  "  Theaduocates  for  Ameriam pretensions*"  when  ehey  c^l  ta^ 
remembance  the  terrific  pictore  v^iich  they  drew  of  the  state  of  out 
eottot)  and  other  man nfactures ;  **  In  one  e^strict,  alone,  my  lords^  ike   ■ 
ccferi^.  of  forty  ^six  cotton  esiah&shmenis  have  been  olUged  to  ^iop,from 
a  want  of  the  rato  material.***     Whereas,  we  now  know,  from  the 
•beat  anthority,  that  we  actually  worked  up  3  greater  quantity  of  yarna^ 
in  the  last  year,  rhan  usual ;  that,  instead  of  furnishing  the  rivd 
factories  of  ITrance,  &c.\wrth  our  surplus  yarns,  as  heretofore,  thereby 
-enabling  them  to  corifpete  with  us  in  the  manufactured  article,  we    < 
«cma%  exported  nearly  three  millions  wor(h,  official  imhte,  of  cotton 
manafactures,  more  than  in  former  years,— -«f  uno  eUsce  omnes,  . 

In  the  account,  however,  of  foreign  and  oolonial  merchandifise  s^-e»- 
^ted,  there  appears  to  be  a  d^fidt  of  one  niiJLliou  4nd  a  half  sterling,  ' 

tif  which  sugar  composes. ^ . .  /.  £ljUg5J0OO 

j[ndigp. ^...........  V 88^000 

Linens^  plain. .........  ^ ......... ^ «,.      60^000 

iSilk^  rayp^  and  thrown. .  .• ,  • i      ^diOQO 

!■  I  >  !■  '.         "    '  ■    ■       ■  ■  >    •  '  ■  I  -    *»  ,         I         I    ■« 

*  Repojtof  Lo^d  Orenville's  speech^  17 tb  February^  i^. 
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With  rcgiid  to  tlie  ilrst  item,  ftigar,  the  diminution,  lipwcver  moeh  t# 
(«  regretted,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  American  embargo,  npr  to  the 
orders  in  council ;  but  to  the  unprecedented  meaHuret  which  Buona- 

'  parte  has  taken,  to  exclude  our  colofaial  produce  from  ihQ  markeu  of 
iSufope J  and^  in. respect  to  the  other  Airee  ileys,  the  only  loss  we  can 
hav«?  wwtained,  is  the  iimounts  of  the  commission  which  our  merchantt 
^wouid  have,  received  in  their  transition. 

The  assumption  tliat  Ireland  bad 'also  experienced  a  great  decline  in 
frer  trade,  is  no  better  foiinded  than  the  other  statements  of  the 
i3ott»ble  '*  Advocaiesfw  Amexican  pretensions  5"  for,  it  appears  that  in 
^the  last  year,  the  imports  of  Ireland  amounted  to  one  half  more  than 
'in  ld06,  and  490,Q00/.  more  than  in  1807  i  ^^^t  ^^«r  exports  of  Irish 
produte  and  raarufictures  exceeded  nearly  400,000/.  and  of  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandize  more  than  one  half  of  those  of  the  pre- 
[cedingyeiir,  official vu/ues*  '  ' 

The  Reviewer  indulges  himself  in  a  long  Urade  of  common-place 
observations,  (inapplicable  to  the  point  in  question)  upon  a  disme^m- 

.  bered  pissage  which  he  quotes  from  Lord  SheflSeld-s  tract,  respecting 
,the  mode  of  calculating  the  amount  of  the  supposed  loss  which  the 
country  sustifined  from  the  cLssumed  decline  in  her  commerce  for  the 
last  year.  Lord  Sheffield  says,  "  I  cannot  refrain  from  obso:- 
.Ting,  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  disingenuous  in  the  suggestion^ 
that  wehav^  experienced  a  loss  of  14  millions.  The  loss  cannot  be' 
jxiade  to  amor4»i  to  14  millions,  by  tiie  most  exaggerated  account,  or 
upon  any  principle^of  calculation  i  add  nothing  can  be  mote  absurd 
than  that  of  adding  import  to  export,  by  way  of  marking  our  loss  of 
trade ;  because,  it  15  the  difference  between  import  and  export,  and  not 

.  tlie  aggregate  of  both,  which  constitutes  the  gross  amount  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade«  and  which  furnishes  the  only  basis  upon  which  an  estimate 
of  the  profit  or  loss  toth«  cotintiy  can  t)e  founded."  Page  12.  The 
jreader  should  observe  that  Lord  S.  is^  clearly,  here  speaking  of  (he 
whole  of  our  commerce  .wltb  every  part  of  the  world, — not  of  any 
.individual  branch  of  it,  nor  of  a  trade  to  any'  particular  place.  He  is, 
therefore,  correct  in  stating,  (and  taking  the  context  of  the  sen* 
itence,  no  other  meaning  can  be  attached  to  it)  that  it  is  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  exportations  and  importations 
,of  similar  articles,  which  constitutes  the  gross  'amount  of  the  balance 

— • J -r——. ; '         '. \ ^ 

^  It  is*  proper  to  notice,  in  reference  to  a  general  objection  wbich 
llie  Monthly  Reviewer  makes,  to  conclusions  drawn^  from  Custom- 
.bou<ie  accounts,  and  which  be  wishe<)  to  be  understood  to  apply  to 
the  statemenu  of  Lord  iShefiield,  4hat  the  official  values  are  calculated 
tipon  ftxed  and  invariable  data,  laid  down  in*  the  book  of  rates^  that 
ibey  are  the  best  and  unobjectionable  criteria  of  qtiantities ;  and  thel 
tbey  are  by  ho  means  affected  by  alterations  in  the  revenue  lews. 
'  Wherever  Lord  Sheliield  has  not  given  us  ^uaniiiies,  he  has  unifomily 
•tated  the  offirial,  and  not  the  declared  or  the  ,  estimated  real  values. 
VideLordS^effield*9  tnct,  Note^p.  5.  Monthly  Review^  vol  59;  p.  73. 
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jfS  trade;  and  that  this  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  ixmpardHam 
profit  or  loss  to  a  couQCrj,  on  the  aggregate  of  its  cointherce,  one  year 
tvUh  another,  shoald  be  founded.  Nothing,  certainly^  can  be  more 
absurd  than  tp  state,. as  was  stated  in  Parfianaent,  that  our  Importf 
and  exports  liaJ  each  diminished  seven  millions,  and  that,  therefore* 
the  country  had  sustained  a  loss  of  fourteen  railllcns  sterling.    The 

^  remarks  of  the  monthly.  Reviewer,  upon  J^ord  Sheffield's  *'  State* 
ment,**  would  be^  in  some  degree  applicable  and  correct^  if  hit 
Lord^ip  had  appUed  that  statement  to  a  trade  in  an  individual  article^ 
or  to  a  particular  country ;  but,  the  position  being  assumed  in  this 
instance^  to  be  the  preferable  fundamental  principle  of  calculatioi:^ 
and  the  roost  simple  <md  usual  mode  of  estimating,  merely  the  iosa 
or  gain,  resulting  from  -an  augmentionor  decline  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  our  commerce,  in  one  year  compared  with  a  former,  the 
reviewer's  animadversions,  and  sapient  commentary,  are  as  irrele- 
vant as  tbey  are  uncandid  $  '  and  are  founded  only  upon  a  misre- 
presenution  of  the  author's  meaning. 

.  Another  part  of  the  sqbject  which  the  monthly  Reviewer  has  select* 
•d  from  animadversion,  and  upon  which  he  acknowledges  to  havv 
dwelt  with  a  pjeculiar  severity  of  censure,  is  the  extent  of  the  inooo- 
veniences  experienced  ^y  our  West  India.  Settlements^  io  conse- 
;quence  of  the  American  measure  of  embargo.  Lord  Sheffield  deniea 
that  any  essential  injury  has  resulted  therefrom  ;  which,  in  the  first 
place/  he  infers  from  the  fact$  that  even  the*  House  of  Assembly  of  , 

-  Jamaica  Is  so  thoroughly  convinced^  by  the  experience  of  lastyear^ 
that  the^  colonies  are  not  dependent  on  the  American  States  for  sup« 
plies  brought  in  their  shipping*  that  dfi  impost  on  all  commoditiet 
from  the  United  States,  in  their  own  bot^oms^  and  a  tonnage  duty  of 
one  dollar  per  ton  on  their  vessels,  have  been  proposed,  in  lieu  of  the 
intenial  revenue  bst  by  the  cessation  of  the  duty  on  waste  lands,  and 
on  Africans  imported ;  and,  from  the  favourable  reception  which  the 
proposition  eiLperienced^  it  will  doubtless  pass  into  a  law.    A  letter 

.  irpm  Jamaica,  dated  November  ip,  1808,  observes,  that  *'  the  former 

•  is  a  legitimate  object  of  taxation,  in  every  point  of  view,  both  will 
bold  forth  considerable  encouragement  and  advantage  to  our  owb 
provinces  and  to  the  shipping  interest.  On  the  return  of  peace,  these 
iQeasures,  if  persevered  in,  (as  they  ought, to  be)  will  enable  us  to  pur- 
aue  a  rational,  permament  system,  calculated  to  shake  off  all  our 
pretended  dependence  on  the  United  States,  and  will  produce  an  one-' 
quivocal  expression  of  dur  confidence  in  the  resources  which  are  to 
be  foiind  within' the  wide  limits  of  the  British  Empire.     The  emhar* 

S>  is,  therefore,  likely  to  prove  the  most  fortunate  thing  that  could 
ve  hippened  to  the  West  Indies/'  Such  is  the  tenor,.  2^st>,  ci 
numerous  other  letters,  from  different  parts  of  the  Br^isb  ^eMl 
'  Indies,— *  Lot  d  ShefEeld  says,  "the  West  India  Islands  have  never 
been  better  supplied  than  they  were  during  the  last  year,  under  the 
operation  of  the  American  embarg(>.  The  prices  current  evince,  thai 
Mttle  or  no  inconveniejice  was  experienced  iy  them  in  consequence  of 
ikaimeasure:*  "  flour  has  weh  been  cheaper  at  Kingston  thanat  Phila* 
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d^pbin***  page  32.  Upon  this  the  reviewer  obmnres,  '*  Ins  8latemeii% 
are  BO^xtremkj  ^roneocn  tint  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  enter  oar 
proleflt  agaiuft  tbem^  in  ^  ;no6t  decisive  tone  $*'  and,  in  sapport  of 
ms  assertion,  he  quotes  in  the  same  spirit  of  candonr  as  t:haract«n2es 
his  entire  production,  the  Jamaica  prices  of  staves,  for  January  last ; 
-—an  article  which^  it  has  been  alvicays  admitted,  was  auppiied  in 
porportionally  less*  quantities  from  our  North  Amencan  provinces,  than 
ether  articles  of  American  supply,-— not  because  those  provRMXs 
liave  not  the  abtlfty  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  staves, — boT 
boeafise,  under  thexsystem  of  intercourse'  between  the  Briliah  West 
Indies  and  the  American  States,  which  Iras  been  admitted  since  the 
jear  1793,  the  colonists  have  been  less  able  to  enter  into  competmon 
with  the  foreign  Americans  in  that  article  than  in  any  other;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  diat  in  the  pt^ecarious  state  of  the  demand 
for  -staves,  in  the  Weist  India  markets,  apd  the  uncertainty  6i  the 
ikiratiioft  oif-tbe  embargo,  and  of  the  permanency  of  our  own  measures, 
large  capitals  woujd  be  immediately  invested  in  the  building  of  extent- 
live  machinery  for  preparing  that  article.  A  much  hnger  quantity  oC 
'ttavesthan  usual  was  furnished,  however,  by  Canada,  even  hist  year, 
and' very  considerable  "supplies  have  been  prepared  there,  for  the 
presentiseasonj  and,  whatever  inconvenience  might  have  been  expe- 
fienoed  last  summer,  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  deficiency  of  the  . 
aapply  from  America,  it  was,  in  a  very  great  degree,  obviated  by 
the  substitution  of  Hamburgh  puncheon  paclu,  procured  firom  £nff- 
taid.  Our  North  American  colonists  have  prepared,  likewise,  a  *vm 
Vrge  supply  of  timber  and  himber  of  all  kinds,  which,  with  tlie  aid 
t€  the  fisheries,  they  have  no  doubt^wUl  fully  enable  them  to  load 
«Aorethao  double  the  number  of  vessels  which  cleared  last  year  hottk  . 

A      •    '  .,■■■■■■ •** 

^  The  eagerness  of  the  Americans  to  rasume  their  trade  wtih  the 
British  West  Indies,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging|»rospect  tiefbn& 
Iton,  <the  markets  being  even  now  weH  stock^  a£R>rd0a  «li>eng 
ffoof,  how  much  greater,  and  mone  essential,  their  dependence  on  the 
Markets  of  the  West  Indies,  for  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  provh- 
tioM  and  lumber,  is  than  that  of  the  latter  oh  them,  t^Uich  is  at  fdost 
Odly  imaginary.  To  carry  on  this  trade,  they  have  recewse  t^  the 
Spanish  flag.— On  this  subject,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
«Be,of  the  most  respectable  hobses  in  Kingston,  h  not  uninteresting^ 
9t  is  dated  15th  April,  I6O9.  "  The  American«i  being  now  partially 
ffiiieved  from  their  embargo,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  very  soon  glut. 
«ttr  «Mifiket8  with  their  prodoce,  through  the  ^medium  cf  St.  Jago4e 
Coin,  frem  whence  several  vessels,  laden  with  flour,  have  BivcBdy 
Wrived.  ff^t  tkinky  from  the  eoeperience  we  kaw  acquired  by  tkar 
mmtargo,  ihat  the  Mriiish  government  6»g/a  io  ejpchtde  AwierUan  ves- 
wis  entisiefy  from  ihe  W\tt  Iitdies :  it  is  now  tkeeamest  wish  if  many 
fbmlf^  who  were,  prevfta^y  to  eke  embargo,  mosi^einenumtsin  oppB^ 
tiitg  the  metUMif^**  S^ 
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.  their  recpec^ve  pofi!s  ;*  '4ind,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  British 
Colonies  of  'Nova  8cotia«  Ne>^  Brunswick^  an^  Canada^  actually 
furnished  the  caTgoes  of  ilpwarda  of  ^00  vefisels^  cbntaining  j^^OOO 
tonft»  tmdei*  every  <ii8actvAiitage/ and  that  their  exerti^Sf  aft  the  pM*** 
per  se^«ea^  were  paralyzed  by  Ihe  uncertainty  of  a  market  for  their- 
plroduee,  e^  Well  as  from  the  local  inconTeniences  which  attended  the 
embodying  of  the  provinoiai  n\tlitias  at  the  period  of  tiluiber^nittiDg,  * 
there'  cannot  remain  H  doubt  of  the  ability  ii  these  colonics  to  afFoni 
aid   jnd  assistant  to*  the  mother  country  and  her  settlements  In  tbe 
West  Indies,  under  the  care  and  protection  which  goirernment  is  aoir 
wo  wiselv  extending  towards  them ;  and  that  the  North  American  colo- 
nial trade  will,  tery  shortly,  rise  kito  great  nafionai  importance,  tespe* 
cially  *as  the  lords  of  the  Adilairalty  have  granted  all  the  couvoys 

,  requested,  and  which  are  how  appointed  iipon  a  regular  system. 

'Bui, -H^  return  fVorti  thig  digression.— ^Upon  what  authority  the 
Reviewer  states,  that  there  were  imported  into  Jamaica  only  49,0M 

"barrels^af'flour  in  r808,  and  106>000m  l.s07»  I  know  not  3  it  cer« 
tain]  7  does  not  appear  to  be  quoted  firom  a  British  official  docnmeat^ 
our  Custom-house  annual  returns  not  being  made  up»  la  the formhe 
dencribes ;  viz  from  30th  September,  I8O6,  to  30th  September, 
1 807 '"  nor  am  I  awai«  that  the  account!i  of  importations  into  the  British 
Wdrt  Indies^  during  the  last  year,  are  yet  conopleted  at  the  Custodi* 
house  >  arguments  founded  upon  a  comparison  of  quantities  import- 
ed from,  the  American  States,  last  ye^r,  andMn  tWf,  are  the  mcfift 
tmsatiifactory  tha^  can  be  advanced ;  becausei  the  exports  of  the  \ 

"  United  Sia^tes,  in   V8O7,  were  considerably  greatef  than  iA  fonher* 
years,  from  afn  apptehension'of  hestilii^s  wttb  tingland,  and  the  uncer-  ' 
tainty  of  the  lYitercoarse  with  the  British  empire  being  open  ill  the  ensu« 
ing  year.    The  measures  which  the  American  government  aifcerwardi 
adopted,  epcouraged  speculation  among  our  tnerciiants,  and  the  natu- 
ral icesio^  Was  incr^sed  priccig,— Hot  from  the  supply  cff  American . 
produce  being  ihidequate  to'  the  exisfiu'g  demand  and  coiisUmptibn, 
but  from  'the  uncertainty  of  the  arrival  of  ftirt'heT  supplies  when  the  ' 
Stocks  00  hand'$hould  ^  exhausted.     I/)rd  Sheffield*  has  very  mi-  ^ 
nuiety  iUustriaied  this  fact,  by  the  Ji^curafe  aocfonnt  of  the  state  of  oar  ' 
cotton  matiufacture,  before  and  during  the  Anverican  embargo,  and,  * 
maiati^muianfBiy  his  f^jrdshij/s  st;itt?aient;  (Page  19.)  that  tiie  ave^  ' 
rage  importation  of  cortoh-Wool  from  the  Un?ted  States  of  the'two 
years  ending  the  'fifth  January,  isog,  ejfceeded  the  average  impor- 
tatioh  of  preredmg  ^ears,  applies  to  i!lm(5st  every  other  article  of 
iihpriftatidn  from  the  American  States,  wherhw^into  Oreat  firitain  ctt 
the  Hritiah  ^Vest  Indreb.  *  I'has,  for  'instance,  (in  refutation  o1[  the 
Reviewer's  particular  statement/)  it  api  •  ars  that  there  were  Imported 
into  the  British  West  Indies,  from  the  United  States  of  America, 

«  A  very  intelligent  man,  who  returned  to  England  from  Halifax 
in  the  spring,  states  tbftt  he  has  60  doubt,  100,000  ^MKJ^  of  iknt^t 
hw€  bun  cut  m  new  Brunswick  and  Nova  SMia  aio^,  tUi.$eamm. 
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aiDOantidg  in  tbe  Uttdr  jeax,  to  about  eighteen  months  mpply^ 
•cCcyrding  to  the  average  consumption  of  those  settlements.^-^The 
Reviewer  is,  ^Iso,  equally  "deficient  in  accuracy  of  stalemenU*' 
when  he  alleges,  that  the  prices  current  of  American  produce  ia 
Jamaica,  do  not  correspond  with  Lord  ShefiMld's  statemenL  The 
following  is  copied  from  an  authentic  document,  received  hy  one  of  tba 
|iinodpal  West  India  Houses  in  London  : 

Prices  of  American  Produce  ai  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1  dO$. 

*  •    '    Jan.  to      April  to  July  to  Oct.  to 

March.  June.  Sept.  Dec. 

Pickled  fish,  |)er  bl. 50  6i>  70  69  8 

Dried  fish,  per  cwt. .....    30  40  50  50 

Flour,  per  bl 150*  200  130  133^4 

Boaids,  per  toco  feet. ...  18/.  20/.  20/.  20/. 

Hhd.  staves,  per  1000.. . .  15/.  25/.  20/. .  25/. 

Beef,  per  b;. .. ; 140  100  10(5  8  100 

Pork,  per  hi 150  170  IGO  160 

Batter>  per  lb.-. 1  10    2       \  2  •  l  lO 

Prom>  this  accoant,  it  appears  that'  flour  was  l6s.  BcT.  and  beef 
40s.  per  barrel,  lovrer  in  October  to  December  tlian  in  January ;  and ' 
that,  with  the  exoeption  of  €t«viss,  none  of  the  other  articles  wera 
matenallj  enhanced  tn  pri^e  *,  and,  at  no  part  of  the  year,  higher 
.  than  might  be  expected  from  the  speculations  which  were  entered 
into,  after  the  Acnerican  embargo  act  was  passed.-^So  much  for  die 
reviewer's  pretended  reference  to  "  authorities.** 

I  should  xiot  notice  "  the  self-complacency  with  whlcH  he  (the 
Beviewer)  views  the  opinion  oif  himseVf  and  his  friends,  and  the 
mixture  oif  pity  and  surprise  tvhich  he  feela  towards  those  who  still 
maintain  the  wbdom  of  acting  upon  the  principle  of  the  orders  in 
conncfl,"  (^s,  no  dbubit.  Lord  Sheffield  does,  and  to  its  fullesl 
extent.  If  it'  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  few  comments  upoa 
the  order  which  lately  superseded  those  of  November  smd  December, 
1807*  Ii  has  suited  the  purposes  of  ^  the  advocates  for  American 
pretensions"  to  represent  that  measure  as  emanating  from  a  relinquiiii* 
ment  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  orders  were  founded.  The 
blockade  under  the  orders  of  November  und  December,  1807^ 
proceeded  from,  aqd  wefe  justified  by,  the  right  to  retaliate  the 
enemy's  decrees.  By  tbe  alteration  in  the  State  of  Europe  since  the 
publication  of  those  orders,  France  and  Holland  might  have  eluded 
tbe  restrictions  of  our  blockade,  with  respect  to  their  imports,  uncler 

*  y \df  aocoubt  ordered,  by  the  House  of  Coqumooi,  to  be  prin- 
tecl,  leOiFebijwry,  1809—Nq,  43     ., 
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die  modifications  g^nted  to  ooraUitt;  and,  iihder  ftter  modifica- 
tens  they  might,  without  Britiah  l^ceos^^  hayo  ejLporteci  any  of  their 
|n-odace  or  iDanufiictures^  tq  this  country.  From  this  ciroiimstance, 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity.'  of  multiplying  the  exception*  to  wblcli 
those  orders  were  subject;^  it  has  become  expedient  and  necessary  to 
recall  them,  and  to  issue  another^' in  theif  place,  K>utided.  upon  the 
same  rightful  j>rinciple  of  reudiation,  which  should  be  at  once,  more 
strict  and  precise  in  terms»  and  rigorous  in  execution. 

TTie  order  issued  the  2(5tb  April,  last,  annuls  the  former  blockade 
of  certain  ports  and  places,  but  enforces  it,  in  its  application  to  the 
countries  which  have  adopted  or  pretended  to  exercise  the  French 
decrees/  and  it  is  extended  to  the  colomes,^ plantations/  ^nd  settle- 
ments cf  France  and  Holland  j  and,  when  it  is  considered  in  con- 
oection  with  the  official  declaratioQ,  that  no  licences  would  be 
granted,  after  a  certain  period,  dispensing  with  tlie  execution  oi  \\^ 
order,  we  cannot  perceive  any  abrogation  .of  our  rights,  n®r  au 
abandonment  of  the  just  principles  upon  whi.cli  the  blgdUade  of 
November,  I8O7,  was  founded.  That  blockade  was,' certainly, 
more  extensive ;  but  it  .was  therefore,  necessarily,  more  modifiedj 
whereas,  the  present  being  more  limited,  it  is  much  more  efficient. 
'Under  the  latter,  France  and  Holland  are  restricted  from^all,  com* 
naunication  of  a  commercial  niature,  with  bur  allies,  with  nt^utrals, 
and  with  ourselves,  Jfty  specifically  including  Hollana,' we 'have  . 
shut  ^  Anwicans  out  frpo:^  th(?  tKade.  which,  by  their  last  licw  Tu- 
tercourse  act^  they  intended  to  <i1jow  themselves  -,  we  have  also 
deprived  tbein  of  the  commercial  intercoilr«e  direct  wiih  the  colonies 
of  France  and  Holland,  and  the  indirect  iulercourse  with  France  and 
HoUand,  which  Ui^  former  orders  allowed**  , We  h*ive  maintained, 
by  (be  provisions  of  our  prder,  of  %Q\h  .April  last,  the  rkl^  of  com- 
oaercial  blockade.  .,  .     ' 

The  expediency  of  that  order,  and.  of  those  of  November  and 
Deoember,  \dOJr  as  mtfasures  of  policy,  is  iudis^hiistble ,  and 
the.  aiioisi9»..  who  had  the  wisdom  and  -comage  to  retaliate  the 
extraordinary  and  outrageous  ^nti-commercial  decrees  of  .i^uonapart^  ^ 
are  desarving  of  the  best  thanks  of  their  countrymen.  The  deplo- 
rable condition  into  which  the^  Amei;«can  goternm^U  had  brought 
tb^  country,  by  the  huniiliatihg  sacrifices  of  national  character, 
which  they  made  to  France,  and  by  tli^ir  gross  duplicity  aOd  their 
hostility,   (sc*arcely  attempted  to  beveiled,)  towards  Gtekt  Bfkfllc,f 

*  The  cdrrecmess  of  this  explanation. of  the  order  .  of .  tl)e  %Q^ 
April  last,  of  coarse,  cannot  be  afiected  by  the  temporaty  .measures 
which  our  government  have  .'jost  j;aken,  in.  gonseqtieoce .  of  the 
•xtraordanary  and,  unauthorized  proceedings  .bC  jyi**.  Brs^ine^  how- 
ever mpch  those  measures  may  interfere  for  a  time,!  with  the 
rigorous  execution  of  their  former  order'  - 

•  t  Vide'^  AMxiticaif  CAWDouii,*'  hi  a  .tract  poUished  at  Boston. 
aatitled^  *'  AtfAnAftYtie  of  <e^  late  Coaiitroa^mcs  hetweap 
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Is' evident  ftdfn  tbe  iBnaroenrble  remroseptatioRs  ftnd  meinotBAi  t« 
congress,  in  their  last  session^  Bnd  ffom  the  speeches  nA  some  .of  its 
^t  infonned  and  most  enlrghtened  members  ;  and  is  it  not.  there- 
fore, a  sabject  for  great  snrpriaey  that  their  pSittsans^  in  thn 
country,  should  havta  seized,  ^th  avidity,  the  sVfgfatesr  pretext 
afforded  therti,  for  the  abrogation  of  their  odious  fnnnitipal  measures. 
If  tbh'  were  not  the  cause  of  their  pretended  ap^itobatroD  of  the  order 
ifiqaestion, "  t  he  advocates  for  Afnerican  pretension^,**  are  really  liable  to 
the  ebaige  of  inconsistency  -,   for,   vleivirig  that  measure  throu^ 

"!  the  same  perverse  and  unpatriotic  medium,  which'they  did  the  for- 
mer'orders^  I  should  regard  it  as  peVtlnadously  hostile,  aqd  by  no 
means  concessionary;  thCTugh  it  be  not,  in  hex,  justly  liable  to 
'either  of  chose  objectioris. 

Having  already  occupied*  too  tnucb  of  yoiir  attention,  I  must  refrain 

jRrom  expatiating,    further,   upon  the  misrepresentations,    inconsls- 

tenciesj  and   strange    docfrinles,    containecl  in    this  a^icle  of  th^ 

.    Monthly    Review ;    a    work    bearing   the   chafactfers  of  senility 

\  in  peevishness  and  dotage  ^  and  I  shall,  then^ie,  content  myself 
SR^ith  observing,  that  it  bears  so  great  an  affinity  to  &e  weH-known 
doctrines  and  opinions,  and  to  the  exaggerated  and  f^lse  statements, 
rfthe  tartixans  ojf  the  Anti-Anglkan  party,  in  the  Omted  Statet, 

^  that,  there  is. every  reason  to  t)elieye  it  to  have  been  an  expiring 
effort  qjf  otoe  of  that  interested,,  venal,  i^nd  shameless  tribe,  to  impose 
upon  the  people  and  government  of  this  coaotty.  It  abdunds,  to 
repletion^  with  the  most»  ungentlemanly  and  vulgar  abase,  and 
affords  a  striking  ^roof  of  the  badness  of  the  cause  which'  it  is 
intended  to  support.  ^  In  any  future  publications,  this  ttriter, 
especiaify,  unll  do  iveW  to  remember  the  maxim  of  Seneca,— 
iurpe  est  aliud  loqtd,  a&iid  sentire}  quanie  turphu  atiud  scribere, 
nHud  sentirt. 

June  4th,  18d(>.  *  VikdeX, 


,Mdittlurgf^  Review  of  Dr.  O,  Gregory* s  Mechanm — Steam  Engma* 

To  the  Edii9r  cf  tbi  AntijocMm  Review* 

SIR,, 

BVond  th«  scQteo^  pf  jo^es,  whose  inexorable  nootto  is  "  JodeK 
damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur,"  there  ought  to  be  some  appeal* 
They  who  are  tremblingly  apprehensive  only  test  they  should  absolve 
a  crinciinai,  are  v«ry  likcTy,'  bodi  firom  disposition  and  from  habit,  to 
ooademn  the  inoooent :  the^  oommeBce  tfieir  examination  ondec  tile 
supposition  that  -all  are  guUQr»  and  admit  with  unwillingocai  evanr 
proof -of  innocence;-  direody  oontrary  to  that  fine  maxim  of  Engiiab 

Ambbica  and  Gkbat  Britain,  andpRAMcs,  &c:**  lately  tepfiated 
hf  RsbhardflOD,  Lopdon^  ia which  the  turpitude •ofjhe  Ameacaa 
iiui  wtf  aWe  and  nM^rlf  jmMen 
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l^ifl^iiudeiiGea'^  an^^  faitheito,  /cf  BiiglTsh  Cnth&fA,  Vhiqfi  Ifstdi  a 
jadge  to  .think  a  cutorit  iotiocent  untu  tb&  crime^  ibr  wlitch  bets 
amiigDed>  is  proVed  agaidst  him.  .  llie'sentinient  of  Tereboe  indi  a 
liearty  welcome  in  eveT|r  English  bosoip;  bm  k  unexpressed  itt 
loDgtiage  ,which  is  never  quoted  by  an  ^dinborgh  reviewer :  ^'  Jus 
ktrnmora  saep^  samma  est  malilia/* 

Hiese  noitbem  critics^  while  they  have  learnt  to  ^  scatter  fire*  ^ 
Itfandsy  arrows^  and  deatfa/^  with  such  grace  and  dexterity  as  Often  to 
^mose  and  fascinate  when  they  are  about  to  inflict  jhe  deepest  woond, 
ba?e,  at  the  same  time,* erected  it  into  a  principle,  that,  however 
fcrioQsly  and  unjustly  they  may  injure  an  individual  in  his  peace  o» 
his  teputationy  he  shall  never  receive  redress  firom  tkem.  Under 
such  circumstances  an  author  who  is  either  defamed,  misrepresent- 
.  ed,  .or  (nisunderstood,  has  no  alternative  but  to  appeal  to  the  £ditoT8 
of  Journals  conducted  upon  noore  honourable  and  liberal  principles ; 
and,  under  such  circum.<(tances,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  te  lay  the 
following  statement  before  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  yout 
extenshrely-drculated  publication. 

In  .a  If  view  of  a  single  aitlcle  selected  for  the  purpose  of  censure 
from  my  Treatise  of  Mechanics,  published  mote  than  three  years  ago, 
.the  critic  seems  much  at  a  ^  loss  to  ascertain  the  n^otives  Which 
cpuld  induce i&e  to  admit  Mr.  J.  C.  Hornblower*s'sratement  relative 
to  the  history  of  Steam  Engines  into  the  second  vdume  of  that  woric. 
After  citing  a  passage^  he  says,  "  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
tone  and  manner  of  such  an  exordium  as  this  wduld  hitve  made  a 
man  of  science  and  of  learning  stop  to  consider  the  charactef  of  the* 
person  into  whose  hands  he  was  delivering  his  pen,  and  whose  wri» 
ting  be  was  giving  to  the  public  ui  company  with  his  own/*  And 
^ain^  *\  Though  we  can  form  some  notion  ci  the  motives  by  which 
me  author  (Mr.  Itornblower)  was  actuated, -we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
dtflcovec  those  by  which  the  Editor  was  influenced,  or  to  find  out  :iny 
argument  by  which  he  can  justify  his  conduct.'*  To  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic who  have  so  gen^ously  encouraged  my  work,  not  this  anony* 
mous  cepsurpr,  I  will  state  my  motives  3  and  I  will  afterwards,  with 
.your  permission,  point  out  some  wilful  misrepresentations  of  this 
writer,  for  ^ich  he  will  not  be  able  to  refer  to  motives  equally 
Uudable. 

At  the  time  I  was  preparing  the  article  on  the  Steam  Engine,  my 
knowledge  of  the  recent  improvements  was  very  confined  5  I,  there- 
fore, determined  to  give  a  getie^al  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
Bngine  in  its  most  important  stages,  and  to  collect  informatioi\  ibr 
the  teaaaipder  of  the  account,  from  some  "  practical*  men,  who 
hai  been  led,  by  their  profession,  tq  study  the  construction  of  the 
Steam  Engine.**  fconsistently  with  this  intention,  all  I  have  pub- 
lished on  the  sobject,  except  the  preliminary  jgeneral  description,  and 
.the  concluding  references  to  other  book^,  was  coutumUnicated  to  me 
by  peCBonft  conversant  with' the  detail,  though  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
flj^^otion  aU  y^eir  names  At  this  peripd^i  a  friend,  fbr  whosse  judg-* 
iftient,  ti^tSi  and  character,  I^ntertaln  a  high  respect>  mendoped  to 
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me  Mr.IIorDblower>j(Qf  whom  I  then  I^mw  nothing)  u  a  amn  who  hsi 
ipade  the  improvenient  of  Steam  Engmes  the  chief  business  of  hk 
life;  hot  who,  through  !&  uLfortunate  contest  with  affluent  and 
powerful  competitofs^  had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  comparative 
adversity  and  obscbrity ;  I  was  urged  to  give  him  an  opportunity, 
by  combiniQg  history  with  dtfBcription,  to  tell  his  own  itory,  as  a  thing 
chat  might  be  serviceable  to  himsei'/  and  his  family,  and  ultiooately 
^oeficial  te  the  public.  If  I  a^ented  to  the  proposal,  it  was  not 
because  I  wished  "  to  trouble  the  repose  of  «n  eminent  man  retired 
iiroda  active  liie,*'  but  to  recal  the  public  attention  to  an  ingenioua 
man,  of  excellent  moral  character,  whom  I  then  considered  as  thrust 
**  from  active  life,"  when  be  possessed  more  than  evef  the  power  of 
being  useful  ;«not  to  infringe  ispon  the  laws  of  "  truth  and  justice*' 
^  £>r  which  even  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  can  be  champions  whea 
'  they  hereby  hope  to  catch  the  smiles  of  men  "  of  ease  and  afllueace,'*^ 
but  for  the  sake  of  bringing  a  subject  again  under  discussiooj  that  alt 
who  were  able  to  judge  might  ascertain  wLere  *'  truth*'  waft  manifea* 
ted,  and  where  *'  justice'*  was  dispensed.  I  neither  expected  iwT 
wi^edtfaatMr.  Homblower's  statement  shoui^d  be  passed  over  in 
silence ;  i(  wa»  rath^  my  desire  that  it  should  be  strictly  ^lamined  $ 
tbat  both  he  and  Mr.  Watt  should  be  esteemed  by  the  public  accord'* 
log  to  .their,  real  merits. 

The  reader?  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  of  Mr.  Homblowerli 
account,  will  obser\'e,  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  retute  many  o^ 
bis,  positions,  whether  descriptive  or  historical;  audit  behoves  m»' 
to  say,  that  in  those  in&tapces  where  the  reviewer  has  attempted  n 
refiitation,  his  authority  ougki  to  Le  of  noiueig hi,, except  when  he 
founds  it  upon, authentic  dbcuments.  My  reason  is  this:  he  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  state  some  positive  falsehoods,  (of  easy  detec* 
don)  knowing  them  to  be  such ;  an^»  therefore,  whatever  else  he 
affirins  must  be  received  with  suspicion.  This  is  a  serious  chaige 
to  be  made  even  against  one  who  writes  anonymously,  when  sm 
many  persons  know  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  article;  I  will  spare 
him  the  pain  of  seeing  his  nufne  connected  with  such  an  accusation, 
while!  will  prove  that  it  is  just.  ^  ' 

The  reviewer  places  a  note  at  *the  foot  of  a  page,  sglely  in  order 
to  assert,  that  in  the  second  volume  of  my  Meghanics,  *'  the  abstract 
0f  Coulomb's  experiments^  and  the  section  on  horizontal  windmiUa» 
are  taken,  with  litde  variation,  and  no  acknowledgement y  from  t>r, 
Brewster's  edition  of  Ferguson's  Mechanic^.  The  same  is  true  of 
theartideon  the  .teeth  of  wheels,  and  part  of  the  description  of  ths 
thrashing  machine."  Now»  in  contradiction  to  this,  laf^rm,  ixrst« 
that  my  account  of  Coulomb's  experiments  was  printed  be/ore  Dr. 
(then  Mr.)  Brewster's  edition  of  '"Ferguson  Select  Lectures^  waa 
published  ^  aud  that  no  two  descriptions  of  the  same  ^periment  caar 
possibly  be  more  unlike;  Dr.  Brewster's  being  a  concise  summaij 
comprised  in  five  pages  of  a  lar^e  prints  while  mine  is  a  detaiJek 
account  ecqupymg  nineteen  pagc^  printed  with  a  small  type.  In  op- 
position to  the  reviewer's  briber  charges  of  my  having  taken  GxSm 
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i>r.  Brewster  withno  acknawledgemeni,  I  have  to  state  as  bdxm.  The 

-piece  in  my  6r^t  edition,  extracted  from  Brewster  on  Horizotitid 
Windmills  begins  thus:  "  Mr.  ,Brewster  rnakea  aho  the  ibUowiog 
^eaiarks  on  the  comparative  powder  of  horizontal  and  vertical  wind"> 
mills,"  and  ends  with  an  ex^Mress  reference  to  '*  Brewster*s  Feiguson, 
j{ol.  ii."  The  extract  from  Brewstfr  in.  the  article  *'  Teeth,  of 
Wheels*'  was  preceded  by  these  wwds :  ''  availing  ourselves,  for  the 

lijtost  part,  .of  thejudicious  remarks  just  published  by  Mr.  Brewster/* 
atid  terioitiated,  as  in  the  other  instance  by  a  reference  to  Brewster'a 
Ferguson,  vol.  ii.'*  ^  No  part  "  of  tbq  descriptioo  'of  the  thrashing 
machine"  is  taken  from  Dr«  Brewster;  but  there,  is  a  small  table 
wjhichbqth  that  gentleman  and  myself  have  <^erived  from  the  same 
soorjce,  a  source  to  which  we  have  both  referred/  The  readers  of  m* 
aecond  edition  will  find,  in  varloirs  parts  of  tl»e  second  volume,  sudb 
i*  sterling  acknowledgements'*  in  recommeodation-  of  Dr.  Brewster^a 
afiditions  ^  Feiguson's  book,  as  will  convince  tbem  that  i  had  no 
desire  to  steal  from^  or  to  injure,  but  a  very  siiTcere  one  to  serve, 
an  author  whoul  I  am  proud  to  class  among  my  firiends.  Yes,  1  am 
liappy  on  this  occasiouj  to  contrast  with  the  hissing  malignity,  and 
crawling  meanness,  of  an  Edinburgh  reviewer,  who  pitifully  conpJea 
equivocal  commendation  with  calumny,  the  liberal  conduct  of  even 
lival  authors,  eniulating  each  other  in  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity. 
fhe  volume  censured  partially  by  the' reviewer  will  t^vince  inmanf 
places  a  sentinieut  widely  different  fiom  that  imputed  to  me;  and  { 
afipuld  not  do  justice  to  Dr.  Brewster,  if  1  did  not  here  transcribe^ 
from  a  letter  he  sen.e  me  in  September,  iSOd,  the  following  passage : 
'^  I  intended  to  take  the  lib^rty^of  o(Bferingsome  suggest  ions  abojatyour- 
new  Edition  j  but  J  have  time  only  to  say,  that  I  think  yoor  second 
▼duoie  defective,  in  not  ^having  an  ariicle  on  IVkeel  ^tarnogn,^  A 
great. part;  of  my  artideon  that  subject  is,  I  believe^  new;  and  if  It 
qjin  be  tf  aiiy  use  te  you  it  is  much  at  your  service."  The  desire  to 
oaatperfectfy  from  me  an  unfounded vinainuation  of  plagiarism,  wii)^ 
Itru8}«  jriead  my  apology  for  quoiiog  another  passHge  hrom  a  letter 
sent  ma  by  Dr.  Brewster  in  January  l  b06 :  "  I  have  just  got  a  si^^t 
ef  youv  transktion  of  Haay,  which  is  rendered  doably^  valuable  by 
the  numeroos  additions  which  yuu.  have  made  ton.  b'uL  l.c  Ku'd 
nienner  in  which  ygu  have  there  ^id  elsewherenoticed  som^jf  mf 

^  trite,  I  beg  you  will  accept  of  my  best  thaoksT^S^,,^^..^^ 

•  JViler  the  specimens  of  deliberate  and  ^nprovoked^^se^ood  I  hiaVe  ^ 
•produced,  the  leader  will  be  able  to  #stimate  tbeeArontery  of  the 
water,  who  <*  takes  the  liberty  to  say  my  intentions 'have  iieeti  griestfly 
in  ^tult.**  I  mi  conscious  they,  were  pure,  benevolent,  and  laudable ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  this  author  could  reler  his  to^ie  same  class, 
"Wben  hd  tries  "  to  find  out  any  argoment  by  which  he  can  justify  hit 
conduct.'*  But  he  who.  deliberately  swerves  from  trirth,  who  wrifea 
anote  of  ten  lines  for  the  purpobe  of  incorporating  tit  it  four  faise* 
hoods,  never  troubles  himself  much  abont  motive*  $  and  besides,  if 
the  present  writer  should  give  vnaj  to  any  qualms  en  this  peint,  he 
will  be  less  fit  for  the  honours  after  wluch  he  is  09W  afpinog«..  Some 
iVb.  139,  FqI.  ^.  Jung,  I6O9.        0 
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of  the  origtDil  aathon  of  the  Edinboigfa  Review,  it  U  wdl  4Down,  are 
iir«d  of  thtir  '*  labour  of  love/*  and  tiie  writer  wilo  liar  caHed  ^tb 
Ibaia  strictunet  ii  well  qoaKlkd*  by  hi^  di«^ard  "  of  truth  and  jtutiee/' 
ioaacoeed  ttl^m.  iTbaquirnties  of  bit  heart  will  sott  him  admirably  fof  a 
-ftoview,  whiehy  while  it  has  no  Religious  principles,  sbifta  itapoliHeal 
frwdples  again  and  again,  with  as  rooch  facttity  as  a  man  changes  bis 
4rais^— «which  thrives  by  gntfifying  the  worst  propensities  Sf  the 
homaQ  flpecies,-^whi€h  never  praises  or  blanses  without  an  inlere%ted 
or  a  malignabi  iiioti/e,-^and  which  defights  in  tortttrtng  the  victtnaa  it 
aatrifioes  3  but  he  has  muoh  yet  to  learn  before  he  can  class  with  his 
OoUeagoesio  other  respects.  77^  have  talent,  and  taste,  and  some 
9i  tbeoa  ganins :  to  deny  them  the  power  of  illnmination  would  be 
vajttst}  yat,  onfortoaatelyfor  she  inteiests  of  Hteratnie,  and  of 
laomb,  etery  flash  is  an  omiooiis  gleam  that  porteeds  individiial  ar 

Ksnd  disaster ;  it  has  thia  quality  pecvdiar  10  Mernal  spleodonv 
,  like dfta  torch  of  thelurias,  ittraytlMoaV  opae  reaior  seppo- 
aadlbaks,  iCi  pgapertias  w|Me  e^rvectiy  depiaaed  by  the  graacpoat- 
iHie  daacsfifted  that  horrid  ragion  whem 

''No11gto,—4>iiit  rather  darkness  visible    ^ 
*•  Serv*a  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe.** 

i  aiB«  Sij:^  Ifenr^  very  resppctfully, 
.     .  OUNTHUS  GREGOBV, 

'^'■■'■i'-  ■-,   ■'  .1.1^  I    ",  '-    ,      '  ■'  i  ,1   .  .   ,    ,r I.  ,   .1 

FOL1T1C8. 


Mrs  baaetocoi^pnkeiata  eer  readoia  on  the  importaiil  aed  Aeaar- 
.  able  diaaije  whiich  has  barn  mani^artad  in  the  a4^  of  tbe  ^fiiaai 
horiaooaieoeour  last  view  of  poUic  afSsirs^  o^  the  Contioeal  of 
Burepa.  The  Hocee  of  Awtria  b^  ev«ti  in  a  shorter  time  ^aa  we 
Aed  iasagiiwd,  beee  ledeced  to  that  siKiiBtiQA  which  «««  Woft  *>» 
fodicted  would  be  her  inevitable  fafea.  She  has  b^an  piaficd*  in 
ahart^  m  that  pwedicaroeo^,  ia  v4uch  *'  Goni^st  er  Dc^th**  is  00 
eommoo-place  expresaiian^  to  ro«ae  a  iorpid  popuJaiioe  ao  ana%  00 
aaln  boast  ie  delnJa  the  creduiowb  ot  4o  ^enoourifge  the  weak  \  bat 
a  real  ^teroaCive  which  active  tyraeny  has  iii|fN:>sed  on  yiddiag 
palienoai  whic^i  the  iron  band  of  eucraacJHng  lAsuapation  baa  inyte* 
Ittily  iappressed  on  the  heart  of  daspaifflog  aosweasiae.'  It  is  uotlor 
Ihe  pessessien  of  towea  or  pa0vineie&  it  j^  09t  ior  the  ao9W8«tiiie.of 
eNtiferyi  it  is  not  for  ooofaMU  M  is  not  fiar  power  \  U  ia  not  Ibr 
lopaaationior  ifisuka;  it  ia  naifor  ibe  fepmssion  of  injury;  that 
Aiistria,  taady  aed  reliActatfi  Aiiaitria.  haa>  onoe  oaane  oivshp^thad  the 
awead  i-^-^nii  it  is  la  ftr^wr va  ttarh^mAlairy  Staaea  ^oie  M><^  ioaalifte 
4iu!yeiesBeaakasM»dwiieleatiagfae>  it  tsaafaatec^  W  iutm^ 
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and  h(er  altars  finom  de9iolitJ9n  ^  to  secure  b^  lOfis  from  mafdefV 
^id  lier  liatighters  frofn  Yioiatipp  ^  it  ts'tq  guard  her  Ya^^,  and  all  h^ 
wnerable  inititntJQnsi  her  hkbit9,  her  maonen,  her  VefildK  W  iqf 
dapttf,  ber  political  and^iociajexisteijce}  if  ig  f"  protect/ in  Ihoijf. 
eycfy  thing  whjcb  conftitutes  country,  ajq^  which  endjeart  to  m^a 
the  ^t  that  gave  him  birth,  the  laijd  in  M^jcb  he  ilyes/ipvM.  aif^^ 
flmves— to  proicct  ajl  these  from  the  destructive  faiigs  of  a  ruth]e%( 
tjrrapt^    whose   fri^nd^hip  no  kindness  caq  coqcifiaft;!   and  whose 

,  wradi  no  cpnce^sions  cpo  ^i^age,  th§t  Austrij)  ha^  ftg^io  drawiji  h^ 
swo|tf^  and  throw;)  the  scabbard  to  the  wipcjsr  ^  •   • 

-'  $he  has  a  iipble^  thoueh  s}  dreadful^  game  to  pl^.  It  is  I^;:  )^t 
aftake;  if  <he  feril/she  periahfcs; — "' 

'*  She  sin^f,  like  stars  that  &11,  to  rise  np  more,*' 

~SI)«'wiR^  however,  have  the  b^t  consolation  that  a  ^len  statgcaii 
poBS^  J  the  conscioiuine§s  of  haying  made  every  pp^ible  exertion  tii 
lesist  tjie  dapger  which  no  policy  could  avert;  and  of  having  set  tq 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  an  example  worthy  of  imitatiot|.-— 
8!)e  wiQ  also  have  the  comfort  ef  recollecting^  diat  her  last  strundo 
wtA  not  the  e^ct  ,of  choice,  bait  the  result  of  dire  necessity,  mj 
^ODapart6  succeeded  in  Spain^  M?^^  "^u^t  have  either  becqipi^ 
b\s  a|nect  vassal,  a  degraded  rotsmber  of  his  |ih(^tiish  confederacy  of 
inisey^ble  tributaries^  with  paper  crowns  upon  their  beajis^  unable  Xq 
v^ift  the  slightest  breath  of  the  pestiferous  Corsican  j  or  have  resUte4 
hi?  moustroas  pretex^sioi^s  qnder  greater  disadvantaj^e^,  and  have  epcoun- 
tered  his  undivided  fori:e.  The  ruiu  of  Austria  was  9ealed'at  ^rfqrtti. 
The  wiiy  Corsican  theip  corrupted  tfaie  heart  of  th<^  wea^  AJexandefj 
fo  order  to  pervert  his  mipd^  ?(^  to  render  hiq^  ^n  eagy  upres^ting 
tool.  The  throne  jrf6pnstontinpj>Ip^  fprp^erly  the  object  of  pither 
rifie^f  anni^jtion,  was^  no  dpubf,  nie  hire  tlirowii  opt  fo  win  t^ 
aimpie  JBmperbf  to  the  tyrant's  purpose.  The  agent  selected  for 
giving  a  proper  apd  a  perinanent  c^ct  to  this  lure^  yeas  of  true  Pari- 
sian nLQtnd^rr-a  penfioped  prpstitute^  one  of  those  efficient  emis« 
aaries  yhicb  th^'  Corsican  knows  %o  yreXi  how  to  einploy :  and  which 
ire  scattered  over  JEurope — En^l(tn^  herself  not  ejpc^teq-^spfe^d^f 
more  (destruction  around  them  than  a  siMrarni  of  fegypUan  locusts. 

The  £mperor  of  Austria,  then^  hnd  no  other  choice,  tluO^  i^sstvebr 
to  submit  tQ  tl)p  tyfam's  chains,  or  activdy  tcj  resist  his  frtas.  He 
has  adopted  the  latter,  <md  h^  betrayed  ^'resolution  an4  a  cpnstapcjr 
worthy  a  descei^daut  of  Man^  Theresa.  tV'e  confess,  however, 
tijat,  when  we  first  heard  of  the  determin^tioq  of  Austria  oncp 
more  to  lake  "the  field  against  France,  we  tremble^l  tot  fiet  safeQr, 
and  tiaclined  to  regard  the  issue  of  the  contest  4s  worse  than  , 
*dou|)Utvl'  l^u^  (be  proclamatiou  of  the  Archduke  Charles  soon 
gavp  us  (jontidence.  Finding  hipi  possessed  of  plenary  power, 
1)0  }onge^  ^object  to  t^e  mischievous  controul  of  afi  Aulic  CbuticU, 
but  fuSy  aathorjzerf  to  calJ  fort^^  and  to  direct^  the  wbojo 
resources  of  the  state ;  and  seeing  him,  mor^ver,  impressfd 
wirh  'a  due  scn^e  of  t)ie  critical  siliiatiou  in  which  tbe  AU^tr^ 

bioiiardiy   was  placed,  at}d  of  the  impoiiarit  trust  con^ded  to  hi^ 
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tit  PcTftics.'^W'ar  in  Austria. 

bands^  we  entertaiped  the  most  sangaine  hopes,  that  the  vagniiit 
Victory  would  once  more  be  brought  under  the  beoiierB  tii  justice^ 
We  knew  that  the  Archduke  possesaed  every  qoalificatibu  oot  00I7. 
of  a  great  commander,  but  of  a  man  destined  to  save  an  empire 
from  impending  ruin.  With  an  equal  reliance  ofei  his  courage,  bis- 
talents,  bis  perseverance,  and' his  wisdom,  the  adverse  circum-- 
stances  which  marked  the  commencement  of  this  momentous  cam- 
paign, neither  destroyed  our  hopes  nor  damped  our  expectations* 
We  felt  confident,  after  the  battle  of  Raiisbon,  when  the  usurper 
boasted  of  having  annihilated  the  Austrian  army,  that  the  Archduke 
still  retained  a  sufficient  force  ultimately  to  cheds:  the  progress,  and  to 
punish  the  temerity,  of  the  invadov. 

This  confidence  has  not  l)een  belied. — ^The  last  battle,  in  the  ne^* 
bourhood  of  Vienna,  has  proved-  that  the  Archduke  is  oot  to  be 
Intimidated  by  the  boasted  invincibility  of  the  French.  The  circum- 
stances attending  that  action  deserve  particular  notice.  The  French 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  the  passajge  of  a  river,  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  is  well  known  to  be  a  dangerous  enterprise,  .exposing  the 
advancing  army  to  attack  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
But  the  Archduke  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  advantage.  As  if 
anxious  to  prove  to  the  world  that  his  men  had  no  fear  of  tbe 
French,  that  they  scorned  to  engage  on  unequal  terms,  he  sufifered 
the  whole  of  the  enemy^s  army  to  pass  the  river,  and  to  form  on  the 
opposite  bank.  It  contained  tbe  flower  of  the  French  troops }  the 
Corsican*8  guards  were  among  them ;  all  the  best  generals  were 
there  3  Berthier,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  scanty  portion  of 
military  fame  which  he  acquired  in  his  first  campaign  In  Italy,  was  at 
the  side  of  his  inaster ;  a  formidable  train  of  artillery  gave  fresh  con- 
fidence to  his  men ;  and  two  fortified  villages,  one  on  either  flank, 
while  the  Danube  secured  his  rear,  afford^  every  advantage  w^ich  a 
commander  could  desire^  In  this  situation  the  Archduke  resolved 
boldly  to  attack  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Napoleone  Buon^artfe  in 
person.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  courage  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Austrians,  tlie  resolution  and  skill  of  their  oflicqrs>  or  the  intre- 
pidity and  perjseverance  of  their  illustrious  commander.  After  a 
well-contested  action,  they  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  tbe  vain- 
boasting;  Corsican,  depressed,  enraged,  and  disgraced,  was 
compelled  to.  resign  the  field  of  battle  to  the  conqueror,  leaving 
thirty  thousand  of  his  myrmidons  behind  him,  tbe  tar  greater  part  of 
whom,  we  haye  tlie  happiness  to  state,  will  never  more  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  this  worla.  Ibis  victory  is  of  immense  consequence, 
not  so  much  for  its  immediate  effect,  as  for  its  tendency  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  Continent,  and  to  di&pel  tbe  charm  which  has 
so  long  held  Luiope  in  fettersl  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  is 
the  first  time  that  fiuouapari6  has  been  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  m 
j^Europe.  He  was  disgraoefujl^  driven,  indeed,  from  the  walls  of 
Acra,  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  twpfqre  he  fled,  like  a  coward,  from  tho 
.  shores  of  ^jypt ;  but  never  b^lor^  had  he  lost  a  battle  op  tbr 
kurb^pean  Continent.  . 


PoliHcs.—IF§r  in  Jtutria.  tU. 

This  aeasombla  drack  will  afibrd  the  AuatrianA  ample  time  to 
•ollect  a  still  more  ibmidable  force  than  they  have  yet  assembled  in 
the  field.  The  resources  of  that  poMrerfuI  monarchy  will  now  be 
brought  into  action ;  the  spirit  of  resistance  will  spread  through  the 
sobjogaied  natiohs  of  Germany ;  ^e  Corsican,  at  a  distance .  from 
Ae  seat  of  his  usurpation^  will  probably  be  compelled  to  evacuate^ 
the  hereditary  states ;  while  an  army  flushed  with  conquest,  in  his^ 
rear>  and  an  enraged  population  on  his  fianks,  will  so  effectually 
baDMs  him  on  his  march/  that  few,  we  trust,  of  his  numerous  forcet 
will  retam  to  Fraaoe. 

It^has  ev^r  been  the  horrible  policy  of  the  French  rulers  to  put  tho 
ivrsiched  inhabitants  of  the  tributary  states  which  they  have  subdued 
by  the  sword,  in  their  own  ranks,  and  to  make  them  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  battle.  Thus  we  have  seen,  during  the  present  campaign,  thd 
tfoopa  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemburgh,  and  of  other  C^mafl 
itaitea,  fighting  against  €^ermans>  and  aiding  an  obscure  foreigner  to 
snixloe  the  land  of  their  fore^hers.  Had  the  wretched  Sovereigns 
of  ttiesiK  countries  rallied,  as  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  and  by  theis 
interest  to  do,  round  the  lawful  head  of  the  empire,  Germany  had 
now  been  independent,  and  the  Rhine  would  have  bounded  the 
inflaence  as  well  as  the  territory  of  the  Corsican.  He  has; 
however,  eonvinced  Burope,  that,  with  all  his  *  extended  power 
aad  dominion,  he  is  still  unable  to  cope,  single-handed,  with  the 
AiBitlian  empire.  He  has  leagued  against  her  the  population  of 
Italy,  and  -the  united  forces  of  Dutch,  Danes,  Westphalians,  and 
of  ^  thecountry  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Danube ;  and  Austria 
has  made  head  against  them  all.  What,  then,  may  not  be  expected 
firqm  her  ^forts,  if  she  succeed  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Gennany  to  their  real  interests,  and  in  persuading  them  to  join  her 
In  tlmaoUe  attempt  to  rescue  Europe  ffbm  the  most  dreadful  tyranny 
which  an  usurper,  trembling  for  his  safety,  ever  inflicted 'on  his 
skives  \  We  have  ever  contended,  that  nothing  was  requisite  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  ^continent,  but  the  resolution  to  make  the  exer* 
ftkms  necesiaryfor  obtaining  it — ^The  ability,  at  all  times,  existed  | 
and  posterity  will  Scarcely  credit  the  fact,  that  France  alone  should 
ha?e  suoeeeded  in  dictadng  hws  to  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe. ' 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  howeveg  that  we  consider  the  prosperous 
iasoe  of  this  dreadful  conflict  as  a  matter  of  certainty  No;  we 
Jmow  the  difficulty  wtiich  Austria  has  to  encounter  ;  we  know  the 
torpor  which  habitual  slavery  generates ;  we  know  the  violence  df 
those  oonvidsive  struggles  which  tyranny  can  support  when  her  power 
is  endangered,  and  her  existence  threatened.  To  oppose  and  to  bulv 
doe  these  o|}stacles,  great  and  persevering  ef!brts  will  be  requisite; 
aoch,  indeed,  as  Austria  has  never  yet  displayed  ^  but  such  as  the 
principles  avowed  by  the  Afchduke  Charles  evince  a  fixed.  determU 
natioo  to  exert.  It  is,  indeed,  a  cheering  sight,  to  see  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  in  everyquarter,  at  the  head  of  her  armies, 
gallantly  fightix^  in  defence  of  the  inheritance  bequeathed  them  bpr 
their  anoestora. 
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sit,  PMktif^^iirmr  ih  AiuMa. 

ilttC  Bilocnpartfc  (Ma  hisilelf  id  «d  twk^bard  AkfaMicm  is  eTidCit^ 
fixiib  the  union  of  aH  his  ktni^s..  Th'e#^  ifc  no  longer  an  ann|r  of  tto 
liovih»  an  ar^  cf  the  Rhine/  an  urnlj  of  the  Mosailfe,  iA  armlr 
of  Itdlji  an  anDT  of  Dalmatia  ;<--they  are  all  ocmblidaiKi  into  ontf 
great  foroei  which  extenda  frdm  the  fitintiers  of  Hen§arf  to  the  oiMl* 
inea  oi  Bavaria.  On  the  dthtir  hknd«  too>  the  Aitbdohe  Charlet  hM 
called  in  the  amoy  which  hedtnade  incnrslohs  into  itatyj  and  deftateO 
the  modgrel  hordes  opposed  to  them  ii^  Taridttt  actfom  ;---and  liaa 
ooncentrated  hit  torcd  on  the  Northern  batik  of  the  Dahube,  frhm  Ibd 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna  to  Lintz.  He  has,  ^re^  this^  teen  joitiCsd 
bj  tlie  Hungdrian  lerj*  a  rinrnerous  and  powdrttJl  cor(fo|£-'<aBd#  if  is 
highly  prot»ble  that  soine  gteat  ^ow  iMrill  be  iimek  ere  tim  cciiklMrim 
of  d^  pt-eaent  modth.  fiut^  if  be  can  e?en  kdep  tbcj  Cortieidl  al 
bajr  iie  will  reap  the  most  essdntial  advantages  fmiii  deUf ^  %Mie  il 
wUl  be»  in  do  other  respect^  nseftll  to  the  Frei^chi  4hati  as  it  masf 
•ford  theiii  an  op{k»rtonitj  fcM*  receiving  sueck^ars  from  EMidi 
.  The  Emperor.  AleKander,  nnderthe  eom|)h5te  ddransiofa'of  foiHlBi 
ioddenedi  has  beconike  the  atrtlve  tool  6f  Bdonkpart^^^^the  fui&a 
ti  hia  powm-i  ancf  the  ministet'  of  his  atubitfbnj«*'<vHiile  hts  laifuiaat 
odte  sttbiectB  are  ddnUgoed  to  thd  honoutiible  gtiaidiaofhip  itf 
padlaibtourt>  the  aUassid  of  the  Due  D*£hffhien  \  and  «f  Mariand 
lie  CheVaiier^  a  Frdndh  proatitufe^  with  wHodi  thhir  aoveraiga  tt 
living  in  aitafte  of  atfiiltery !  .  Wheii  We  renieiutter  the  ftAe  of  Fktki 
%e^c9ndot  but  lArondei-  at  thi^  stnpidi  seedtit^  of  thib  w«ak  priwei^ 
Mrhoae  cdndoct  8  almost  b^ild  ^aample  (Fitfnee  evftn  eocepM) 
base.  An  apostate  fl-om  the  c6tBd#hidh  he  hmi  ardantiy  edpdiaBedi 
be  takes  hit  wront  enemjf  to  his  bosoth ;  and  torha  hii  «#oitl  agaiwk 
his  best  fritods  and  tndin  ancient  atE^  j-^^-'^wfail^  he  sheds  the  Iriaod 
of  his  subjects  to  k«^  a  low-torn  strstiger  cto  his  vnhrped  thmii  \ 
be  oalmlj  cunteroplates  the  deposition  ^  a  ftsokt  Ifetettve,  or  vic#B  U 
odly  as  a  mednt  of  gratifying  an  utiprinci^ed  revengej  and  a  lUm, 
(iUtmnMi  an;biti0n«  .  Weentfert^in^  however,  no  greilt  AMrsfbr  die 
.  military  euterprite  of  Alisiandei*  j  and,  w<^  trust,  that  hostile  aftonpta 
on  his  own  itar^  laill  ptbvMe  ample  employfeilent  for  his  treope  it 


i  In  Sweden^  the  revdoiiDn  is  completed  ^  a  boikAnin  abdicatM 
has  been  esi9rt&d  from  the  d6po^  Monartsh )  and  the  wrefcJsi 
«ncle«  who  swore  to  protect  bitn.  on  the  death  bed  of  Mh  mnrdered 
}iarent,  now  wears  his  crown.-^-The  tccftie  of  this  tevcflotiodary  trw> 
IQedy  should  have  been  laid  in  Denmark  i  the  efa^Hbible  world  msbt 
then  have,  believed  the  invention  had  hbt  been  the  Dhbe  of  fiMtai» 
'  «iani4i*8  oicr/t.  This  new  motutreh,  so  raised  tt>  the  thfone  bi  hi4 
nephewi  has  notiAed  bis  aceessitm  to  tlie  British Goort. ^  Alas!  the 
«og^  chivalry,  we  fear,  is  gone;  the  p^ple  of  this  cooniry  wi«M 
BOt  support  ^he  rahiister  who  tlioold  kend  back  thfe  degraded  bcnM  of 
ooek  uite)U|^nee^  and  disclatu  ail  comdionkatioh  ^ith  his  master. 

llie  Btttish  Cabinet,  we  ate  happy  to  obterve>  ar^  bnkifig  kvwif 
phKticiibleejiertiantoaniltottr  edntloemal  allies j  wHi  'tMSsAi\l'^ 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  the  most  powerful  (^' — ^ 1.^^" 
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III  OilalMte  'y4X  TriMte {  on  the  tsoaic  oTitHly  ;  and  stillnearer  konn, 
dMtfe<highftbft4oiie  to^ifttraot  Che  Corfticieui*8  Qttention,  and  toaiakv 
bin  WMkea  fani«nny  in  Germany.  A  flying  tquadron,  "v/Mh  tn>op« 
4m  \mmit  fHiijht  keep  the  French  coast  in  perf^toa)  alarm,  fraift 
OMRid  16  BayoMie.  Let  not  -the  people  ivho  are  intent  on  Aislurbing 
&e  peeoe  of  £i]r<^,  remain  unmolested  tfaennelvel.— Every  diapotH 
Meman  i boukl  be  employed  at  this  critical  titne.  Not  one  n^iAur . 
ntdfaar  ^hoald  be  lefc  in  the  kingdom. 

It  M  laraentiUe  t#  witness,  at  aoch  a  moment,  the  disgi^ceibl  lai»- 
gnegii  of  OppoiitkNH  Mrho  woald  kav^  ns  look  passirely  on,  whQe 
9f&  €t^  AttMrin  fire  exerting  evety  oen^  ajgoinst  ttie  commoii 
eMMy  t  Vkmf  advise  as  to  knband  oar  resoarces  forsOoth !  In  other 
trar^  f»%atfer  fitionaparte  m  complete,  if  he  can,  the  Bnbjngation 
ef  dbe  6Qntiiient»^d  then  to  meet  him  mngle- handed  on  our  own 
•hflKsl  Wa»  dils^he  policy  er^oor  'ancestors?  Has  tins  bedx  the 
p«aciio»«f<iQr  wisest  statesmden^  No;  they  knew tbtrt by  defendmg 
*tbe  iiidepeMllMioe  of  states  attacked  by  France^  diey  were  thaintaining 
ami  twppoctitig  tlie  best  intei^m  of  England. ;  Lord  Grenirflle,  indeed, 
Ittislhe  wlnle«ondttct  of  Mmtsters&^lBl^?  titid,  certainly,  if!)!a 
IjMAihip%<0wii  tonduet,  wlnle  in  power,  wss  praise- worthy,  that  of 
Msaecaascn«Mi8tbeGCii9ttrsMe!  But,  does  his  Lordship  snppose 
llNit  ilMi  jptblln>  when  so  ohaDebged  to  malBe  tbe  comperison,  wS 
^mgtftt  tliatlivetiritiict  «f  hmadmmisfretfon-vras^pToc^  to 

efl^rte  Mm  9b  Md  two  f fooes  incompatible  with  ea<;h  other,  Ibr  th6 
flMa  gMHicttion  fsivt  aefd^h  ted  «of4id  fpiiit  ?  WiH  they  Ibmt  ibe 
wiMlhtdttiptdiikin  %o  Conaiianisiiople  j  the  mock-mission  to  TBsiti 
md'itib  «^6te  Mam  cf  w&tAi  end  impotent  measnues,  -wihidi  tenred 
Mly  4if  «n»viaoe  the  ^t^rld,  diat  his  Lordship  bad  forgot  the  poFicy  of 
t*;  «nd  tbst  wlien  beibrmer(y  appeared,  a  hmiinaiir  \n  the 
~  es^  be  was  bright  onay  from  a  reflected  lights  be 
r  %i&W  bonowed  laatre  I 
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MISCELLANIES. 

CancalMru-^JMhodisAc  Sanatiatm  and  Pf^heamdmh 
To  the  E(&tcr  of  the  Antijacobinn 

lA  ^orotpoiideat  to  T<i^  looD^  p.  1t86,  mAeeM  on  a  fWT^  lieeM^^ 
fViQiilviNi,  aapfeMatkf;  a  Jew  wifh  ;a  mMrebs  'Otk  m^  am,  and 
iwtirind  ''  SfiMmm  in  ail  his  gtoify"  wH^  arideltt  dlision  m  Mett. 
nLdfp. ,  39art»t  itts  idwMfh  yioor  mitteUiny  to  diveot  iSiO  ptfblie 
]taAg8iatk)n  to.tMme  wtinr  prints  vi  eitn^rpvofligaoy. 

Tteve  iwet  atvesai  corioatoMi  4>roduQed  m  ^misaqnenea  of  • 
iwpnt  wwrstijainqp,  to  ^whidi  ^  iie  tetieinn  «f  tbe  Attoriiey^ 
gpoeod**  might  bo  ?ery  juatij  employed.    1.  "  The  Prodigal  >So»^» 


1^16  MiscelUmies.  . 

in  wbich  a  kte  oommander  appears  kueelhig  before  his  fiUber«  whom 

he  addresses  in  the  words  of  Luke,^  xv.  18,  ip.  wlih  the  single 
change  of  *' hired'*  iuto  '\  pensioned  3"  the  oSensiveness  of^Chjs 
picture  Is  heightened,  by  coijisiciering  the  proper  scope  oi  the  para- 
ble irom  which  it  is  taken.  2.  Tiie  woman  taken  in  aduUenf,  or 
Jiiory  the  Alagdalene,'*  with  tlie  dialogue,  John  viii.  10,  11.  veiy 
31  adapted '  to  the  occasion,  the  personage  to  whom  the  words  of 
our  Loixi  are  a'^sigiicd,  entertaining,  we  presume,  as  strong  an 
abliorrence  of  the  sin  of  adukeiy,  as'  of  the  guilt  of  traj^  in 
military  con) missions.  3.  The  hand 'wriling  upon  the  wall,'*  and,  4. 
*'  Heis  wei^iied  in  the  *  balance ,  and  found  wfmting ;"  with  refe^ 
rence  to  the  history,  Dan.  v.  Of  tlie  nauy  other  caricatures  deviled  on 
this  occasion,  I  know  not  whether  most  to  admire  the  indifiereacQi 
of  the  magistrates,  who  tolerate,  the  exhibition  of  them,  die 
effrontery  of  the  shop-men  anti  shop- women,  who  do  not  blush 
to  sell  theiti,  the  sensu«ility  of  the  fancy  in  which  they  were,  con- 
ceived, or  the  lost  of  invective,  by  which  they  are  eiioouragedj* 
to  those  which  are  profane,  I  shall  confine  my  obsjsrvations. 

la  ptoportion  to  tlie  reverent  esteem  which  th.e  people  enter*. 
tain  for  the  Sacred  volume,  will  be  their  faithful  assent  to  the 
doctrines,  and  their  cheerful  observance  of  the  precepts^  which 
it  contains  j  but  that  reverent  esteem  is  not  ihe  character  of  the 
present  age,  which  is  unhappily  distii^guished  by  straqge  applicatipoa 
of  Scriptural  texts,  and  tmpertineot  aliubions  to.  Scriptural  history* 
A  mischievous  error  appears  to  prevail,  that  the  language  of  ini|fin 
i^ation,  may  be  iuDoceutly  applied  to  all  occasions,  an4  that  when 
men  have  studied  the  Scriptures,  they  may,  at  their  pleasure,  become 
not  only  apostaces  from  God's  grace,  but  perverters  of  God*8  wonl 
to  wit.  I  am  not  a  fastidious  observer  of  the  times ^  I  would  not 
with  uncharitable  zeal  defend  the  holy  Scriptures.  But  when  frott 
their  original  design  of  teaching,  of  reproving,  of  ccNrrectiog,  of 
instructing  in  righteousness,  of  giving  patience  and  consolaftioci^ 
and  making  men  wise  unto  salvation,  they  are  distorted  to  aid  th^  • 
drollery  of  bufbons,  the  licentiousnesg  of  scornera,  or  the  severi^ 
of  satirists,  is  it  the  duty  of  individuals  to  .sit  down  in  silence,  or 
to  rai^se  their  voice,  ho>yever  teeble,  in  the  cause  of  the  insnlted 
majesty  of  heaven,  and  to  call  on  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
governors  of  the  country  to  exert  the  authority  with  which  they 
are  invested  in  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  punishment  of  blaa- 
phemy?'    • 

*  There  is  a  novel,  entitled,  '*  The  man  of  sorrow,**  the  motte 
of  which  is  Isa.  liiii  3.  "He  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquaint- 
fid  wjth  grief.**  If  the  author  designed  by  this  Scripture  to  repre- 
lent  the  character  of  his  hero,  I  only  am  surprized  that  he  did  not 
apply  another  passage,  Sam.  i.  12.  ''  See  if  there  be  anvaoTiov 
}ike  my  .sorrow.*'  What  may  we  not  imagine  of  the  head  and  the 
heart  of  him  who  can  dare  to  comprise  the  (aacied  woes  of  a  fancied 
t>eing  in  the  proper  description  of  the  s  :fferiugs  of  his  Redeemer  ? 

In  a  bridal  hymn  inserted  in  a  Lite  number,  of  a  popuhirpenoiUcal 
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« 
poblicatton,  Eph.  Hi.  18.  is  applied  in  a  sense  so  very  d6praved> 
that  no  nxxlese  person  can  read  the  passage  withont  digUst  at  its 
obflceaity,  oo  sober  Christian  without  horror  at  its  proianeness. 
I  suspect  that  the  t^t  is  introduced  without  any  idea  of  the  ori- 
.  ginal  author;  but  when  the  Scriptures^  vvhich  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  know,  are  libelled  by  an  unworthy  appi)Ucation,  it  is  « 
poor  apology,  that  they  were  quested  iu  ignorance,-  and  produced 
without  intention :  and  I  would  enquire  of  the  editor  ^f  the 
work  in  question,  whether  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Bil>le> 
be  not  an  indispensable  qualification  in  all  who  engage  in  tfaeolo-  ' 
gical  controversy,  and  whether  one  who  cabnot  distinguish  the 
sabltme  conceptions  of  the  Apostle,  from  the  idle  rant  of  a  .^a- 
tic,  is  a  proper  censor  of  the 'religious  opinions  of  others. 

fiat  the  modem  Sadducee  has  not  engrossed  the  work  of  vilif 
fying  theNScriptures.  The  modern  Pharisee  has  united  in  the  endea- 
vour, and  a  placard  has  lately  appeared  advertising  the  day  of  judg- 
ment  as'adraina>  in  terms  so  very  ambiguous,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  discern  the  intention  of  the .  author,  whether  he  designed  to 
piDToke  the  unbeconiiug  ridicule  of  men  on  things  of  the  highest 
i^k>rt,  or  to  surprise  them  into  religious  reflection^  by  a  ladkroas. 
lepresentation  of  those  events,  which  shall  take  place,  when  tinbe  * 
nh^\  be  no  more. 

Of  these  publications,  whether  of  deliberate  blasphethy,  or  of 
vriigious  phrenzy,  the  circulation  is  not  confined'  to  an  obscure 
eodfitry  town,  or  to  the  lanes  and  corners  of  our  cities  \  they  are 
eafarbited  in  the  most  public  streets  of  the  metropolis  of  a  christian 
coontry^  at  a  time  when  our  courts  of  law  are  sittings  when 
our  Commons,  and' Lords  spiniucd  and  temporal^  are  assembled 
m  Parliament;  and  the  publishers  are  patronized  with  impunity^ 
vMdk  neifhel^  the  Mussulman  nor  the  Papist  would  enjoy,  shotdd 
the  one  so  profane,  the  Koran  at  Constantinople,  the  other  so  .traduce' 
the  Vulgate  at  Rome.  It  is  an  uncomfortable  reBectibn,  that, 
whtore  >tbe  Scriptures  are  more  gerjerally  understood  and  more  cor- 
rectly interpreted  than  in  any  other  country,  there  they  should  be 
most  impiously  perverted  ;  that  where  the  purest  Church  in  Chris- 
ftendotn  is  established,  there  the  most  daring  irreligion,  and  the 
mtiBt  senseless  indilTerence  should  prevail^  Tlie  adversary  is  more 
actively  engaged  than  we  are  generally  aware ;  and  he  is  not  a  vain  ' 
alaftnist^  v^ho  considers  the  national  religion  to  be  in  imihinent 
danger.  If  profat^eness  be  not  vigorously  opposed,  if  enthusiasm 
be  not  restrained  within  ihe  limits  of  a  li^ral  toleration,  if  indif- 
fereace  be  not  aroused,  our  sons  will  be  forbidden  to  profess  the 
most  essential  articles  of  the  Christian  fairb,  or  constrained  to 
tdopt  the  errors  of  a  wild  fanaticism.  The  Bible,  which  was  writ- 
ten for  their  consolation,  will  be  so  interpreted,  as  to  make  them  - 
desperite;  or  designed  to  make  them  holy,  nnd  happy,  and  full  of 
hope,  it  wiH'  be<  consult^  as  rhe  cofnmoh  place  book  of  wit  by  the 
Ifool,  end  embellished  with  caricatures  by  the  droll. 

i  incloie  as  perfiKt  a  copy  of  the  placard,  as  I  hare  been  afaie  t» 
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procara*  Wbicb  !»iU  forcn  a  worthy  coro^iOii  to  ''  Ute  racraitiiif 
ogicor's  ipeecli"  ki  jour  6th  voiume:  aod  which  I  hdpeyon  wM 
insert  Ibr  the  benefit-  of  j^uur   couotry   ^cadfere^  ftnd  at  an  krtB^ 
rcslHig  doCiuBetit  to  the  futute  hMtorian  of  thci^  eventful  tlinaa. 
M^9i^p  I6O94  & 

^j^  Command  ^  the  Jyit^^  qf  Kings^ 

Airi>   AT 

TBft  DEStRfi  Ot  ALL  WHO  LOVE  Htt  APPEAKING^ 

AT   THB 

THEATRE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE? 

CRKAt  ASSIZE;  OR,  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT.* 

TtIC  wenetjr,  firhkh  taoow  aettiatty  pret»ariaig»  t^ll  nM  6iil^!knpaM 
dvrf  diing  that  hiH  y«  beett  ieei>,  bat  Witt  fnfiirittiy  iMLceed  tli6 
onmnt  vkeach  of  huAuNi  toAoc^bti  t*  iber«  «irii|  he  a  jiMt 

RRPRB8ENTATI0N  of  alithelNttABlTANl'Sof  theWOKLD, 

IB  their  Tadoua  aixl  proper  coiounif  and  their  cuateitM  end  manwiri 
will  be  so  exatty  and  »o  oiUiutely  delineated^  that  the  oa^osl  «aaMt 
thouglita  will  \>e  discovered:^  f'or  Cad  sfudl  hrwg  we^jf  fvm^itU^ 
judun^t  tl^ilh  etfer^  stprat  tUng,  wkelher  U  U  g^  er  tvkfriut  at  W 
tfri/.  EccIps.  xii.  14. 

This  theatre  unll  h  laid  out  x^fUr  a  new  pUn^  md  mdl  imoAst  ^. 
FIT  cuid  GAlXaEY  ontif, 

An^,  coDtranr  to  all  otWra,  the  GkiA^n^x  is  4itted  up  tfor  tb»  »fer 
Qe{)tu)Q  oY  people  of  higIi  (or  aaAVR«Lv)  ataTH  j^  ^id  the  m  iiT 
those  of  LOW  (or  ba«ti)ly)  iuni^.^  N.  B. — The  o^^uuara  vei|f 
apacious,^^  and  the  ^it  unbouitdeJ  in  4t«r  ei^tenl.^^  To^reveei  ibooIh 
venieuce^  there  are  aeparate  doonlor  admitting  the  cxMMf^ty  |  aod 
they^Ke  50  di^ent,  that  none  can  mistake  w^  are  «of  wilfu% 
hliiid.  ^he  doer  wliich  opea^  juto  4;he  oaimrv  ia  yuy  Aauo^^  f|i4 
the  steps  up  to  it  are  aeniewhat  dittkuk ;  ibr  winch  reaaen  iJMie  aap 
seUom  m^r\^  P^pl^  about  it.*^  ^t  the  door  that  fives  entuncfc  «o(a 
tliL*  riT  U  very  wide  at)d  v&r^  eoiamodiotts :  which  ^)anaes  e4di 
nuraWs  to  iocK  to  it,  tl^aitit  is^enerallycrowded*^  ^.3.  — Tte 
str:^tt  door  leads  to  the  ri|^t  l)fHi(t,  atid  the  biT)ad  ^nf  4o  'the  ie^^  jc 
'  wiU  !)•  %n  vain  for  one  in  a  tiiveUed  coat,  end  4)o«;«HA'ed  '"X^'ifa  441 
personate  6ue  of  hi^i  tir.ik^  in  tu-der  te  get  *t<nitiMiK)e  iotp4t|p 
v^iper  nlaces  '^^  for  (here  jm  bae  tof  w^ndertiil  and  dai|p  feaetraliam 
wlu>  .Will  search  and  ei(a»tf)e  €^egr  inrdividoal.^^  vad  ^1  wte  ogOBet 
yrofioutica  ISfuHolei/^'^  in  dielai^goageef  Cojumui,'  lur^ave  net  raaei»» 
ed  0  whke  ston^  and  a  oe^  nanie»'^  «r  cannot  4»F0ve «  dnr  Mle^iaa 
certain  portion  t^  the  iaAd  0^  f»rniB«e»*^4niiat^te  ^imi^l  iB«t  liie  M^  . 
faaod  *door«*' 


THS  PRINCIPAL  P£RFORM§aS  .. . 
m^  dBscribed  in  1.  Thnsa.  iv..l6.  2.  lliwvi.  F>  &>  9*  Matt;  k»v. 
8(h  31.  -^HXV  3I>  32.  Damei.  vii.  p,  IQ.  jtide.  xir.  25.  Aev.  is. 
M  to  l^i  Ice.  Bat  as  Uldre  are  aoit)e  peofile  fiaixrh  ^^er  acquainted 
with  the  e^teals  of  a  f  L*T4l&iB.i  than  the  wob»  op  goi>>  it  niafr' ' 
Hot  be  aaiifts  to  tranftribe  a  verse  or.  two  for  their  perutal.  T^ve  Loni 
^esw ^kmliife revealed yfrem  Heaifen  wiik  his  tnighiif  angels  uijiafnui^ 
JSre$  tbking  venffe^e^cmn  them  who  obe^  mot  the  Go^l,  hui^  io^ 
givfifled  iff  hii  ^nis-.  A  Jiery  $tream  issued  mud  tame  forth  ffom 
before  him ;  a  thousand  thousands  nunistered  unto  Aim,  and  ten  tkm» 
mud  timet  On  thamsand  stMd  h^re  him,  The  Judgment  was  set, 
mtUiktkooh$^t;^rfpe^i  ahdwhos99ifer was  mu/BUnd  mitten it^iki 
book  of  Itfe  was  cast  ikto  the  L4^kb  op  fire. 

ACT  FIRST 
€f  Mc5  Gremd  ahd  Solemn  Pied  iluHl  he  evened  by  an  AReaAif««t 

with  iherzvM?  tf  god}* 
For  the  trumpet  shall  nadM,  and  ^  <iead  ^hatt  be  raised.  1 .  Cor.  xv.  52« 
ACTSfiCONO 
'  ttilitie'a  #iiect^8{oti  of  kAtnvt  iniMii(e\'^   wkk  ,€olden  Harps, 
accompanied  with  skeuts  ofjd^\  and  ^tomfs  ^'  Pntise,^ 
ACtlttlRO 
'     fFiil  lean  Asemmak^en^  aU ike  ^Vf9iMQUVSkB,ATB\*^  , 

lotfead  of  Ihe  Mcritfe^  .bmloauffjr  oaavieh  oceaaiofkB).  there  will  be  a 
dreadful  discord  of  erieay*^  •cdHophmed  ^ith  weepings  wailing, 
nSOumili^ .  iamebtatvMkfr  aod  wae.^Hrlb  feeilclilde  wM 
AN  ORATIQN  BY  THE  SON  O*  GOC  ! 
it  U  written  m  the.25ih  of  3t.  M^iihew,  from  Xhe  34th  Vene  to 
^  hnd  of  the  Chapter }  but,  for  the  sake  bt  those  wbb  teldb^  rea4 
)SiO ,  S^iptufes^  I  shall  liere  ,  trans'cribe  /two  veri»6s :  Tien 
a&i9  the  £ing  ^ ,  h  therh  on  fus  ri^ht  ihlihlt,  com*',  fie  bhssed  of 
fiuf  fiiher^.'inf^rii  the  kingdom  pnparea  for  gdu  from  tk^e  foun^jttiiiou 
of  the. worlds  ihenskoAhesay^alsolo  therA  mtmejejtliahk^  diiphfi 
Jromm^pttursed  inlohferldsdng^re,  prepareiijhT  ike.Dethi  and  itis 
AnkeUl  ^ 

After  which  the  etJAtAl]^  wilJ  drgfel . 11. 

thea,b  fettllj        ^  . 

^1)4  ethea  doomed  te  Hfell  !^ 


-and-rred^emipg  love.^. 


Lodged  in  his  b6safk--gbodhess  prove  r^ 
WbMethbio  wWlf^aJpfed  underfoot hi&graSc^  , 

.  Ard  fanidh*d  noW  for  ever  uforri  bis  fabe, 
DiTMied  thus,  a  ffulf  is  Hjt'clbeti^eeh^'^ 
.  And  ^eV/efiastiiig}  closes  up  tl^e  sceiie.^'    .  ' 

.  ThsLS  wiU  lao  vnib  thee,  t)  Israel^  aM  lieca24se  I  mil  So  this  unio 
lie&.iP«RPABftTbM£KrtttTiBai),  D/frW.  Afaibsl^..  12. 
.  TicBJiTf  #ok  TBS  >iT  al  the  ^fy  purchase  of  rbudwing  ttie  Vain 
j^onai^  and  vaniiids  of  ib|  ftsKioliable  worlci^  and  *the  desii^s  and 
aoiaaenieAti  of  the  Aesh  r^  to  be  Had  at  eveiy  jQeshr^leasing  asseai- 
bly, — If  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die.-  RonV  ♦iil.  13. 
t^tam  4M  V4i  INiftiBM)  ai  io  Mm  i 
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ed,'*  forsaking  all,^  denying-self/taking  up  Ihe  cross,*^  and  follow^- 
ing  Christ  in  the  -re^neration.^'  Tor  be  had  no  where  but  in  the 
WORD  OF  ooD«  and  where  that  word  appoints. — He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear,  and  be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  to  be  mocked;  Jot 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  Matt.  xi.  15. 
Gfel.  vi.  7. — N.  B.  no  money  willbe  taken  at  the'  Door/^  nor  will 
any  ticket  give  admittance  into  the  gallbrt,  but  those  sealed  bv  the 
Holy  Ghost/*^  with  Emmanuel's  signet.  li^/M  therefore  ;*■  be  ye 
also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour,  as*  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man 
oometh.  .  ' 

Archbishop  Titshorsov  says — *'  as  the  stage  now  is,  plays  are  into- 
lerable, and  not  fit  to  be  permitted  in  a  civilized,  much  less  in  a  chri»- 
tian  country." 

Bishop  BuRN^  teUs  us— The  stage  is  the  great  corrupter  of  the 
T6wn— and  our  plays  .are  certainly  the  greatest  debanchers  of  thm 
Town." 

The  anuahle  Dr.  Watts  tells  us  .-^^ 
'  ''  It  would  |>e  endless  to  trace  all  the  vice 

That  from  the  play-house  takes  immediate  rise. 
It  is  the  inexhausted  magazine 
That  stocks  the  land  with  vanity  and  sin.*' 
f  __«'  By  flourishing  so  Jong 

Numbers  have  been  undone  both  old  and  young. 
And  many  hundred  souls  are  now  unblest 
Which  else  had  died  in  peace,  and  found  entemal.  rest*' 
SEARCH  the  SCRIPTtJRJES,— -John  5.  39. 
'Rev.   19;   16.     1   Tim.  6j  15.     *2  Tim.  4;  8.      Tit.  2;  13* 
•Rev.  00;  11.     Mat.  24}   27.    ^Rer.  IO5    5,  7.     Dan.  12;  13. 
•Heb.95  27.     Psa.9j7,9.     Rev.6jl7.    2  Cor.  5';  10.    Zeph.  I  5 
14.  17.      ®1  Cor.  2  J  9.     Isa.  (54  5  4.     Psa.  31  j  19.  ^   'Mat.  12  j  3ff. 
J  ilCor.  4;  5.      Rom.  2;  15  16.     Vohn  3;  3:5.     1  Peter  1  j  23.  ' 
Rom.   8;   U.     ^Jam.  3;    14.  15.     Rom.  8;  6.  8.     Gal.  5;  *  I9.  21. 
^^Luke  14  ;  22.     John  14  ;  2.      "  Rev.  1  j   2.  I9, 20.  »^Mat.  75 14. 
"—7  5  13.**— 25 ;  33.     "Mat.  7 }  21.  23.      '^Psa.  44;  20, 21.     Jer. 
17  5  10.    Zep.  1 5  12.  2  Tim.  2;  19.    John.  10  5  14.     "Judg.  12;  6. 
"I^a.  I9j  18.     Zep.  3j  9.     *»Rev.  2;  17.    «^Heb.  11 ;  I.  8,  9.     Gal. 
9  5  9.  29.  2  Cor.  13  J  5.    "Pte.  9 ;  17.     Heb.  3  5  17.  19.      "l  Thea. 
4$  16.  Mat.  24;31.  •'Rev.  7;14.— 19  j  14.**— 14;  2.3.— 15;  2.4.  . 
•*1  Cor.  6  ;  9,    10.      Mat.  13  ;  41.    •'Luke  23  5  30.     Rev.  6 ;  16. 
Luke  13  ;  28.   Mat.  13  ;  49,  50.  Rtr.  1 ;  7.    £zek.  2  ;  10.     ^Jbha 
5;  28,  29.     *^Rev.5;.8.  9.     Rev.   14;   3,4.     •^'LukelO;   22,23. 
*®Luke  19  ;  14. 27.    *'Mat.  25  ;  30.    2  Thes.  1 ;  9.  *Luke  16 ;  26. 
*'Mat.  25  ;  46.    »*Jam.  4 ;  4.     1  John  2 ;  15.  17.     Col.  3  ;  5,  6.     1 
tim.  5  ;  6.     £ph.  5  ;  3.  7.    '^Mat.  1 8 ;  3.    Acta  3 ;  1 9.    '^'Lnke  14; 
.  83.     Luke  18 ;  29.  30.    ^^Luke  9  ;  2.  26.  Luke  14  ;  27.    ^Mat.  9  ; 
28,  2Q.     Gal.5;  24,25.  £ph.  5  ;  1^  2.   '^Acts  8 ;  20.  23.  Zefrfi.  1 ; 
J8.    *^or.  l;22.     Eph.  1;13,    Eph.4;30.    *'Rev.7;3.    Rev. 
14;"1.    £zek.9;  9. 
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PIANQUAISS  SPANISH  GRAMMAR. 

,  .  To  the  Editor  of ^  the  Antyacobin. 
SIR9— Although  the  judicious  aiid  learned  critic  in  the  Antijacobio 
Keview  has  always  been  admired,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that 
the  refieGtions  which  have  been  ini^rted  in  the  Uist  nnmbibr,  pub-  , 
luhed  io  thb  month  of  Jane,  upon  Planquais^s  Spanish  and  £nglish 
grammar,  are  not  on\y  illiberal,  but  that  they  also  ara  very  injuili- 
ciously  drawd.  Firstj^  the  omission  in  this  work  to  give  and  explain  the 
loft  sound  of  the  Spanish  f  coming  in  a  word  before  r  or  before  i,  did 
not  deserve  the  severe  animadversion,  and  the  blind  criticism,  made 
by  the  observer,  (the  soft  Spanish  c  having  never  been  pronounced 
like  the  English  th  by  a  learned  Castilian  speaker.)  2.  Kot  to  speak 
of  the  other,  reflections  on  the  authors  of  Spanish  grammars, 
Messrs,  Mordente,  Josse,  and  Fernandez^  I  say,  that  if  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  first,  I  know  well  and  esteem  much  the  two  last 
gentlemen,  who.  are  respectable  and  learned  authors.  3.  The  paper - 
of  Planquais's  Spanish  gramnoar  was  bought  more  than*  three  years 
a^o,  and  paid  l/«  lOs.  a  ream;  such  a  paper  was- not  at  that  time  a 
doty  paper.  On  such  a  paper  has  however  been  printed  PI.  Spanish 
grammar,  with  a  clear,  handsome,  and  very  legible  tjrpe.  Knowing 
how  much  the  Antijac(^in  Review  is  researched,  read,  and  admired/, 
by  the  learned  of  every  class  in  this  Metropolis,  I  beg  you  wUl 
fevour  Qfie  witli  your  inserting'  my  letter  in  your  next  number^  and 
joQ  will  rec^ve  my  best  acknowledgement  for  it,  as  I  remain  sin- 
cerely. 

Sir,  your  obedient,  and  humble  servant, 
^une  16,  lQO»,  THOMAS  PLANQUAIS^ 

32,  Tavistock  Street,  Covefit  Garden.  Grammakian.    - 

*«*  Agreeable  to  the  plan  of  our  work,  to  insert  cfvery  awwer 
iviiich  may  be  made  to  whatever  appears  in  it,  a  plan  so  general  that, 
in  no  one  instance  has  it,  to  our  knowledge,  been  deviated  from,  we 
publish  the  above.  As  the .  author  is  a  foreigner^  imperfectly- 
acquainted  with  £nglish,  he  has  misunderstood  our  remarks,  and 
-Wt  do  bot  thinl?  it  necessary  to  defend  them  here.  W«  are  sorry 
that  his  grammar  is  not  more  valuable. 

'     THE  PICTONIAN  PROSECUTION. 

bur  readers  will  recollect  that,  in  our  Review  for  May,  1808,  a  let- 
ter appeared  on  this  subject,  in  the  MisceUaneous  part  of  our  publica- 
tion, addressed  to  Mrs.  Fullarton,  by  a  correspondent,  under  the  signa-  ' 
ture  of  Deems  Alter.  As  it  has  been  our  constant  practice,  from  tht 
commencement  of  this  work  to  the  present  moment;  to  suffer  our 
correspondents  to  convey  their  own  sentiments  to  the  public,  through  ^ 
its  channel,  on  any  topic  6f  public  interest  or  of  public  discussion, 
however  opposite  such  sentiments  might  be  to  our  own;  and  as  thm 
.late  Ml.  Fullarton  hiiuself^  or  his  widow,  was  at  free  liberty  to  insert 
|tbere  ^uy  answer  to  reflections  contained,  in  any  publications'  whidi 
Jiad  appeared  against  them,  or  taour  own  remarks  upon  such  publioi- 
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tioti$  made  in  die  di^ai]ge  pf  ckir  critical  dut^^  oar  readen  nerer 
could,  /or  9  sminent^  entertain  the  iibaafd  supposition^  tKai  we  adopted 
all  tbe  sehtimeats  of  our  correspondents,  or  considered  ouraelv^  as 
Iff ora/^  responsible  fbr  them. 

For  wme  reflections,  however;' contained  in  that  letter  ef  Bsdicr 
4Uer,  Mrj.  Fullarton  thought  proper  to  prefer  a  bill  of  iodtetsBCsnt 
against  the  persons  i^^ho  then  printed  and  published  the  Revievr.  Meat 
ce^rtainly,  had  we  concejved  that  there  had  been  any  thing  libelloiM  iii 
(hat  letter,  it  should  ney^  have  appeared  in  the  AntijaaSmi  Reviefr; 
for  liever  will  its  proprietors,  conductors,  or  writers,  knowingly  stifiev 
|t  to  be  rendered  instrumental  to  any  br^'civ  of  those  laws/  whieii 
tjjey  revere  tpo  bir^hly  tp  violate. 

Pefore,  however^  the  Biir  was  fband,  the foUowingletter  waf8e{»t 
|(Y  Mrs.  Fulliirtoi}*s  aUon>^y,  to  the  Jittgmies  for  the  DefeiHianfs. 
'•  Gentli!men,  \ 

"  In  the  Antgacobin  Review  of  last  monti),  an  ittfimiens 
'*  jibe'  has  been  inserted,  entitled  *  pictonian  Prosecgtion/  reflegtinff 
*'  on  the  character  of  the  late  Col.  Fullarton,  and  i|s  the  Author  ex- 
'"  presses  ai)  intention  of  continuing  the  insertion  of  similar  lib«|s 
"  moiubly,  I  feel  ni}'self  otilig^d  to  notice,  on  the  behalf  of  Un. 
**  Ful]arton,  this  iiiteiitipn,  anoto  inform  the  Editor,  through  yoa,  Hi^ 
•'  Solicitors, .  ti^t  incase  ^qy  libellous  matter  thsdt  be  ihserted  ii| 
*'  Jutiire^  tn  that  work,  the  pripter,  pubiishei',  antj  principal  book- 
*.'  sellers  connectecj  w^h  the  sale  of  it  will  be  prosecuted,  sud  cer- 
**  tainly  after  this  notice,  any  further  libel  musi  be  considered  -as 
••  greatly  enhancing  ^be  offence  already  committeij. 

"  Jift^nd]  JBOSr  «  r  am^  &c. 

In  ihis  letter  it  \va^  directly  implied,  tho^g^^  l?ot  positj^y  e|pr^sed^ 
that  if  no  more  letters  from  the  same  correspondetn  were  inserted^  fl« 
legal  fioiiee  woald  be  t^kMi  ef  that  which  had  alncadjp  a^H^ared.  It 
waft  se  ufidfrslood  a^  the  tinoe,  in  qenaequenoB  of  vfakb  aii  MHiiiimi 
-was  giv0n  ie  the  attorney  %  Uw  presaBotnx^  that  her^  wisli*  in  thia 
respeet.  should  be  complied  with  j  and,  according^,  00  more  lettm 
Iron)  ihat  s^raspenderit  havir  bt^en  iuserted.  Tf^  indifitaienl,  ihtnt 
f^M-e,  atibrded  mauer  Ibr  astnniaiiifBeat  f  l^ut,  in.  «ii>aipiimii:e  wtttk  ifap 
avlvice  of  those  to  whom  tbe  defi»a6e  vqs  entmatedj-^so  legi|{  dc^Mce 
WW madir, aniindgnealiMB flNlfeiiPil ^g^kyMm^t  Iw^,  i»»P¥tl* 
Lieutenant-ColoQ^I  Oiriip^v,  againifi  wf^opp  ^n  s^iqsi  l^^d  been  brought 
Ijjr  tfce  \iHfi  AJf.  Fi)|l|irto«^  thv  g  libel  contained  'in  his  **  Address,"  but 
Wbipfe  ?ciiun  iibjlt.ed,  of  fi(/R^SL»,  on  the  death  of  the  plaintiff,  was 
yifyiti^  fi^f  \]^  s^f^e  .off^acy,  by  Mrs.  pnj)nrton.  He,  too,"suflfered 
i^^P^i^t  tPg9  by^  4.ef  mlt ;  a;ul  wli^ii  lip  wa$  brought  up  ^9  TP^^^  ^^^ 
|^;}tQ;p^  pf  |5b  ^nri  of  g^jn^'s  Ikiich,  ftiiil  produced  afSdavifs  tend- 
ing tp  ju},tify  il^  fi>.Jijerti(;p.s  vyliich  he  had  made^  l/>r;}  Eljenborouj^ 
Wf6li4.tl)(?  yi^Jib  wf  tjiat  cQijrC  to  pii|  3  s^op  to  all  farther  ^nimadver- 
ijif^n!|  iU)  4  s^l^t  i}\)  wijich  he  seenied  to  tlii.nl^  too  nuich  bad  beep 
^Irearfv  «al4  »  40^)  b.<7  iherefoi-e,  only  ejiacted  suretjes  IVgip  tfa^ 
.4«fc»aaat  VO  ^p^i^V  if  f(V€r  called  cpbn.  ^fier  this  expression  ^ 
ti^9W^(t*4  OpiiPU'n.  we  naituraljy  suppcwed  that  ill  proc^einrigs' wpuW 
ke  stopped.  Instead  of  tliis  our  publishers  lately  receired  a  ieil«r  Ihm 


M19.  FaU^rton'sattorf^ey,'  callirg  Qponthen\to  insert  the  foUowing 
AdvertisecneQt  Ha  four  of  the  iqi^  fHfers,  and  threqt^Vmg,  j«  c«s^  ihcy 
ihoidd  refuse^  to  make  that  refusni  a  grooudfbrag^vated  j^tsnt&hineMt 
with  the  court.  .  > 

•*  ANTI J ACOPIN  REVI8W.  ' 

*  In  the  next  nufl>t>cr  of  this  t^aga^in^,  ff  ^r  July,  180^,  wflf  appear 
an  ftrtide  recanting  and  apologizing  tl)r  a  Statement  roserted  in  this 
Review  for  May,  1»08,  Etithled  *^  Piclonian  Prosecution,"  and 
addveoed  in  a  letter  to  the  Honourable  Mrs!  Pulbrton,  wfiich  Iia« 
.  now  b^en  ibond  to  th©  perfect  conv  iciioii  of  those  concerned  in  the 
Publicatkin  of  the  Antijacobin  Review,  (from  the  Evidence  adduced 
<m  the  p«rt  of  the  Prosecution  in  die  c^^  of  Lt.  Col.  Dra(}er)  con- 
tapped  a  series  of  the  most  unfounded  mt^representation^  on  tl)e 
mt^ect  0f  the  late  Colonel  P«Harton,Q4  PiaBaTton,  whlqh  had  been 
tmposed  npo^  those  eon^erned  in  (he  PobKcation  of  the  Review,  and 
for  wh?c{i  they  stood  mdlpted  at  tlie  lostapce  of  the  Honourable 
'  Mn.  Fnttartpn,  ^vho  has  now  agreed  to  abstain  from  mcvinj;  the 
JUllgCDent  of  the  Court  a|;arns^  the  Pefentjants,  they  having 
plfc^ed  (hemteive^  to  recant  and  apologise  for  a  fitah^ment  which 
diey  are  now  convinced  was  in  ever^'  particular  ftl^e,  and  w^hout 
fcb$idDw  of  foondatipn/' 

To  thiaitwas  answered,  that^by  mich  an  advertisement,  tfie  pub- 
lishers^ wbo  were  rc^Hy  ignbranft  of  the  whol^  subject  of  dtscu9»ion, 
rft  th»  arttc)M  respecting  It,  (witli  ih^  sotitftry  cxceprioh  of  the  corres- 
pondent's letter,  %v^\.\eS Deems  /fiitr)  having  apj^ared  bef()re  jhey 
.j^oblHh^  th#  ftevi«w,  would  not  only  pronoiujce  judgrnent  ori  a  case 
0f  whU^h  they  knew  nothing,  but  iwiglJt  jwssib^y  subject  theO^Wes  to 
iipros<^uti9n  by  tiiutenant-CpJonel  Draper.  At  the  same  tiyne,  la 
^ order  to  prove  that  tliey  bad  everj^  wish  to  afford '  Jtf  rs.  futhdtOQ  any 
Opfprtonity  in  their  power  to  confute  an^  thing,  either  fbfs^  orerro- 
oeoos,  which  jooigbt  have  been  contained  io  tUp  rorre4jpoiidpnf'^  letter, 
oifeced  to  Insert  aiy  article  wWch  she  tnighr  send  for  ttiat  purposi^. ' 

Miip,  FullartoP  W  accordingly  sent  the  following  article;  which^  in 

OGijler  to  exempt  their  innocent  puWi^lieis  from  all  farther  trouWe  on 

the  subject^  the  ponduciors  hiiv*;  con)ientcd  to  adnih.    We  shi|H  opiy 

premise,  jn  additi/m  to  this  plain  statement  of  fj^cis,  chat  all  tfe^  aeiiii- 

iiumts  which,  from  time  to  tlme^  have  been  expresn^d,  fy  ourseh^i, 

^  In  this  Itevj^w^  in  opr  analysis  of  the  vaiieu^  pithlications  rc^^pecting 

»««  f ICTORJAK  PKOSiciTTioN,  remain  unalterfd.      J\^j  ^*wk  the  \ 

,  result  of  ieep  consideration,  and  impartial  judgment.    The  wr^^r"  of 

ihena  knew  noj>e  of  the  part°Ms  personal!}'.       He  lo<A:  up  the  8ui)ject 

on  public -^^oimils  alone;  and  on  the  same  grwunds,  and  wHh  the 

'  iame  tfsinteresl^  spirit,  will  he  p^ir^ue  it,  *hog^d  it  Ife  ajaiq  forced 

upon  his  not ii:e,  by  pufeticaiiow,  u'hich  his  duty  to  bis  Teaf<!er»will 

<3ptm«lhim  to  review.      He  has  ctmstaiutly  disclaimed  the  #H fifth  2LtA 

*ortfd  motives  ascribed  to  him  by  the  detendefs  of  Mr.  W.  Fuilahon  ; 

txpreik^  hi*  sovereign  coirteiiifrt  fer  *fc«  giws  libels  upon  this  work. 


and  opoii  the ^riten  in  1|,  which .^4ipeared  in  amiserable .vebicie  of 

Jacobinical  principles^  devoted^  from  the  mosi  honouraile  motivea  jMt      '\ 

4qttbt,  to  Mr.  Fullarton.  ! 

''PltTONJAN-PJK)SECUTI0lN*    '  i 

**  In  oar  Review  tor  May,  1808^  having  und^r  the  dx>ve,  title  puh- 
"  U^hed  a  letter  addresi»jed  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Fa}larton»  containins^'^ 
««  variety  of  unbecomiqg  attaqks  on  the  character  of  the  kHe  Cd.       i 
**  Wm.  Fv4laf^on^  of  F'ullarton,  and  which  on  investigatiou  J)five       j 
*'  proved  to  be'as  unfounded  as  they  -are  improper,  we  feel  our^elve»       j 
''  bpund  in  justice  to  the  respectable  Qbaracter  so  fouUy  aspersed^  |o    .  j 
**  inform  odr  teaders^  that  ior  the  libel  above  alluded  to,  a  bill  «f       | 
"  indictmeht  was  preferred  against  our  Printers  and  Publishers,  to        , 
**  which  they  suffered  judgineot  to  go  by  default,  of,  in  other,  wbrds^       J 
"  pleaded  guilty,  and,  consequently,  according  to  the  practice  ojf  ifia       , 
*'  Court  of  King's  Bench,  they  were  to  hiave  appeared  in  Court  -flili 
"  Trinity  terra  to  receive  judguidnt  for  the  ofience.    In  this  atdg^  df 
''  the  cause,  our  Solicitor  received  a  communication  firbm  Kir.  Pas-  ' 
"  more,  the  Solicitor  of  Mrs.  Fullarton,  stating,  that  as  the  ol^ect 
'  **  for  preferring  the  indictment  was  te  elear  the  character  of  j9tS. 
**  Fu^arton  front,  the  aspersions  so  improperly  cast  upon  it,  an^  ai 
"  Chat  object  was  accomplished  in  the  affid^^its  filed  in  the  Coiurt  of  \ 
'^  'King's  Bench  in  '  Thf  King,  v.  Draper/  to  'which  atfi^aVits  ^ 
"  defendants  were  referred,  that  U|k>u  ^  sjLijtable^polug^  beiiDig;  ma^jw/ 
"  the  Court  should  npt  be  called  upon  ip  gijve  jjidgpoi^t.    I.        ..^    ^ 

**^  We  feel  ourselves  coniidei(t«  that  in.penising  thi^  pi^opo^l,  ^^^  v  \ 
*i  honorable  and  candiid  mmd  w'dl  ai  oi^c^  be  persuaded  tbat  there 
**  could  be  but  oi)e  course  justlhable  in  ps  to  pursue,,  (viz.)  that  of    .  j 
*'  acknowledging  oui:  error  and  jpubjic]^  recanting^  and  apgjLcyizjqg       \ 
^  for  the  same,  having  had  positivf  proof  afforded  to  our  .icoAipi^       \ 
**  conviction  by  the  evidence  referred  to  in  the  King  against  Draper,*       j 
**  that  what  we  so  published  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  and  that  the   ^^ 
**  highest  testimonials  Were  bcrne  in  that  evidence  to  the  dfisinlE*    \  1 
*'  rested,  honourable,  and  upright  ccuduct  of  Col.  Fulfartonf^'  ^Mcb  *  *  \ 
**  our  puUication'sbiraprdpeiiy  nought  to  iiijur^,'  and  Ihat  at  a  titoe 
**  when  the  object  of  the  attack  was  no  longer  on  Uie  scene  (^aCCiAi.        ** 

'*  It  u  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  refutation  of  the 
•*  particular  cbarges,  expressing  as  we  here  do  the  conation  of^CRfr 
"  minds^  that  those  charges  ^re  untrue,  and  we  shall,  therefore^ 
''  conclude  this  article  with  offeriug  our  siucere  apolc^^  ^  ]4n> 
*'  Fullarton  for  the  y^ty  unbecoming,  and  improper  use  .pis,^  jaf 
**  her  name  in  the  publication  above  allutied  to."     ^  J  ^  ,\  • 

'^  *  ils  th^  proceedings  in  the  prosecution,  the  Kmg  v.  Draper/  am 
published,  our  readers  have  an  .opportcnlty  of  obtaining  the  liit^ 
information.** 

"  t  Particularly  witlfci  reibrence  to  ^  receipt  signed  John  Binoa,*^ 

*      '      '   '"        .     '.      ^ ' '^^.^     ■    >■       ii        g^g^ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
A ''  FHend  to  old  England"  and  .several  other  conunuaicatioDS^  M  * 
mDavoidobly  postponed  till  our  next. 
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Tot  J17LT,  in09. 


p«r  agitare,  coAvcoiet.  Quiitt; 


lie  Histpry  qf  Cornwall  $    CivH^  Military^    RMgiduSf    AnM*' 
ftetUKolj    Agricultumly    Oontmercialf    Biegraphicdl^    and  ^i^ 
cillmnMiS*    In  three  Q^^avCo  Volumes.    Price  three  Guineas. 
'  The  Civil  and  Military  History  of  Cornwall,  Part  I.  quarto. 

,     Price  Fifteen    Shillings.      The    Language^    Liiirafure,    and 
Isiterary  Characters  of  Cornwall,  Part  L  quarto.    Pric^^o^e 
Guinea.*      The  Population,    isfc.   i^c.  of  •  Corfnoallj  qua^o.' , 
Price  one  Guinea.    By  the  Rev.  R.  PoTwhele,.  of  iPolwheleti: 
and  Vic^r  of  Manacc^n.    Cadell  and  DaTies.^   1808., 

OF  the  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  as  ]nclu4ed  in  the  ^rst  * 
thi^ee  volumes,  we  have,  long  since,  siven  our  readers  a  partial  • 
view^  though  to  render  the  view  ^rtect,  much  more  remain^  to 
be  exhibited,  yet  we  shall  take  leave  of.  the  Antiquities,  by  aa 
extract  finom  the  eleventh  chapter,  Which  treats  of  the  mankietv, 
diversions,  and  superstitioDs,  of  the  Gomish. 

^*  Before  I  attempt  (saya  Mr.  Polwhele)  to  delineate  the  character 
of  the  Cornish^  t  shall  touch  on  that  of  the  Saxoos  and  of  the  Nor- 
nana.    The  leading  traits  of  tb^  Saxon  character,  were  the  iove  of 
freedom  and  of  arms;  ferocity  and  cmelty.    Nor  most  their  gal* 
laotrv  be  forgotten.    The  story  of  the.  Saxon  Edgar  and  the  l^miful 
Etortda^  hath  been  told  by  the  historiap  and  sung  by  the  po^,    But 
whether  the  scepe  of  their  loves  were,  the  banks  of  the  Tavy  or  the  ^ 
Tamar,  would  he  fruitless  to  eoouire.    The  Normals,  according  to « 
VnUiam'of  Malmesbury,  exoelled  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  temperance 
ttid  fortituc'e^  and  urbanitv/    How  far  the  Saxon  or  the  Norman  . 
manners  operated  on  toe  islaiid  in  general,  is  an  enquiry  which  1  shall  t 
ndt  pursue.    The  British  ladies  were  oertaialy  fond  of  imatating  the  : 
Saxon  £uhions.    4Sat  whether  ihey  were  equally  assiduous  in  the  . 
imitation  of  that  modest  demeanouri  which  is  sai4  to  ^yf^distkw 
g^ished  the  Swon  women,  1  am  not  authorised  to  say.    The  in-  * 
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flaence  o^tha  Roman  ms^nem  had  long  circnmscribed  the  pleasursi 
of  the  marriage  bed«  to  which  the  Britons  had  permitted  so  liberal  an. 
Indulgence ;  and  the  chastity  of  the  Saxons^  ^hose  women  vrerm 
never  so  highly  adorned  as  by  a  numerous  oiRpriog,  the  pledges  o 
unviolated  love,  must,  in  some  measure,  have  imprest  its  character  <m 
the  British  race.  To  the  Conqueror,  this  country  was  indebted 'for 
the  melioration  of  its  manners.  William,  whilst  be  endeavoured  to 
incorporate  his  own  people  with  the  English^  was  sedulous' also  to 
introduce  the  laws,  the  language,  the  learning,  and  the  customs  and 
fashions  of  Normandy.  In  these  fashions,  indeed,  there  was  much 
pomp  and  ostentation  i  and  we  are  told,  that  in  the  times  of  Henij 
the  Fourth  the  whole  gentry  of  England,  imitating  the  fashions,  of 
the  Normans,  afiected  an  extraordinary  style  and  magnificence  in ' 
tbeirdress  and  equipage.  I.  Amidst  these  varieties  of  forei^  man* 
ners  and  customs,  little  of  the  original  British  character  could  be  * 
racognized  ;  unless  its  ancient  features  were  to  be  traced  at  the  ex« 
tremities  of  the  island.  And  here  their  features  were  traceable ;  hert 
were  still  Britons,  proud  to  oppose  their  virtues,  and  then-  manners, 
to  those  of  the  Saxon  or .  the  Norman  progeny.  From  their  remote 
and  peninsular  sit*^tion,  the  Cornish  must  necessarily  have  retained 
their  provincial  peculiarities.  In  peace,  they  were  still  genen»ug  and 
hospitable  $  in  war,  enthusiastically  brave.  In  the  time  of  king 
Arthur,  the  Cornish  were  accustomed  to  lead  the  van ;  and,  in 
Egbert's  time,  they  are  said  to  have  challenged  the  honor  of  leading 
the  van  in  the  day  of  battle.  In  the  reign  of  kigg  Canute,  whether 
the  danger  was  greater  in  the  rear  on  some  remarkable  retreat  of  his 
army,  or  whether  the  Dane  piqued  himself  on  investing  all  the  Saxon 
dcder  of  battle,  we  £nd  the  Cornish  bringing  up  the  rear.  This  is 
attributed,  by  John  of  Salisbury,  to  their  distinguished  valour.  In 
the  mean  time,  (it  must  not  be  concealed)  the  Cornish  were  choleric ; 
and,  in  some  respects,  ferocious.  To  distinguish  between  the  man- 
oen  of  the  superior  order,  and  the  poorer  classes,  I  have  to  observe, 
that  the  former  possessed  an  arbitrary  spirit;  in  many  instances,  also, 
they  were  grossly  indelicate.— The  riding  npon  the  black  ram,  the  ' 
oocking-stool,  and  usages  of  a  similar  nature,  prove  both  tyranny  and 
Indecency.  But  these,  I  conceive,  were  Norman  customs.  \Ve 
hwi  so  few  memoirs  of  this  country,  before  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
that  we  nAust  have  recourse  to  the  Welch  annals,  for '  the  history  of 
cnr  county :  and,  peiiiaps,  for  the  true  lineaments  of  the  Cornish 
character,  we  should  do  right  to  consult  Giraidus  Camb'rensis,  who 
has  drawn  a  good  outline  of  the  kindred  Welch.  II.  The  diversions 
of  the  people  form  always  an  interesting  subject,  at  every  period  of 
time.  Among  the  gentry,  *  hunting  seems  to  have  been  the  first  and 
favoorlte  sport  $  and  it  equally  prevailed  among  the  original  Britons, 
and  their  socceastve  invaders.  And  hawking  obtained  among*  all, 
tfiough  an  Asiatte  sport,  and  existing  in  Cornwall,  long  befbre  the  ' 
Sbmans.  The  fighting  of.  cocks  was  more  the  sport  of  gentlemen, 
than  the  common  people.  The  sports  of  wrestling  and  hurling  were, 
ftrhaps^  almost  entirely  confined  to  <be  inftrior  classes  of  the  com- 
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munity :  zpd,  io  these  sfXMrts,  the  agility  and  Bkitl  of  the  Cohiish 
were  more  specially  displayed  at  their  {>arish  feasts^  ^nd  on  saints' 
days.  Id,  noticing  the  parish  feasts^  we  approach  the  confines  of 
religion.  The  prinieva]  feast,  indeed/  was  strictly  religious ;  and  so 
ivas  tlie  miracle-play.  The  miracle  plays  were  called  Gkiarerair,  and 
ibe  iplao&  of  acting,  Plaen-ati-gaure.  They  lasted  sometime^  more 
than  .  one  day,  and  were  attended  not  by  the  vulgar  only,  erat  by 
people  of  the  first  rank.  Carew  compares  these  interludes  to  the  old 
Roman  tragedy^  and  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  this  mode  of  illustra* 
lion.  III.  From  religious  ritesto  superstitious  tenets,  the  transition  is 
imperceptible  and  easy :  the  one  was  closely  connected  with  the  other. 
The  greater  part  of  our  Cornish  superstitions,  in  truth,  were  attached 
to  saints  or  devils.  T'here  scarcely  app^red  a  rock,  whose  shape  or 
position  was  singular  or  fantastic,  without  inspiring  the  idea  of  super* 
natural  agency.  Not  a  pool,  whose  situation  was  dreary  or  uncom- 
mon, but  shewed  marks  of  the  cloven  foot  on  its  margin  ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, there  were  few  wells  without  their  tutelary  saints.  The  duel 
between  St.  Just  and  St.  Keverene  is  one  of  our  traditionary  tales  $ 
and  tliree  stones  of  Tremenheverne  are  stilL  pointed  out  to  travellers^ 
as  proofs  of  saintly  prowess.  The  battle  of  the  devil  and  the  saints,  at 
Karnbre,  is  among  the  popular  stories  of  the  neighbourhood.  To 
this  battle  is  owing  that  accumulation  of  enormous  rocks,  which  are 
fltmg  at  random  over  -all  the  mountain.  But  amidst  all  the  wonders 
that  work  upon  a  Cornish  imagination,  the  acts  of  Tregagle  havo 
sorely  the  preeminence.  If  nature  appear  in  forms  t^t  are  fantastic, 
or  strike  by  uncommon  occurrences,  Tregagle  is  at  once  called  in 
to  solve  the  difficulty  :  he  i&  the  being  to  create  or  to  xx)nduct  the 
machinery,  llie  pool  of  Dosmary  is,  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  un* 
fethomable.  The  idea  is  preserved  in  the  task^  which  he  is  con- 
deamed : — to  empty  it  With  a  limpit  shell,,  with  sAole  in  tlie  bottom 
of  it.  That,  before  the  existence  of  the  Loe-bar,  Helston  was  a 
port^  i&  more  than  a  notion  of  the  lower  classes.  This  persuasioa 
also,  is  proved  and  illustrated  by  the  giant  Tregagle*s  dropping  his 
sack  of  sand  between  Helston  and  the  sea.  His  sack  of  sand  was  the 
bar.  If  the  echoes  of  the  Loe  hills  be  heard  in  the  storm,  they  are  tho 
howliugs  of  Tregaffle :  so'oxtenstve,  indeed,  is  his  fame,  or  infamy^ 
that  if  there  be  a  nigh  wind  in  Cornwall,  it  is  '*  iTregagle  roars.*' 
Amidst  a  variety  of  legendary  personages  crowding  ardund  me,  I 
scarcely  know  where  to  close  my  narrative  i  still  in  the  rear  are  thero 
devils  andj»itits  without  number.  To  draw,  therefore,  the  curtain 
.  over  all,  2  must  conjure  up  Merlin,  the  enchanter  and  the  prophet, 
who  seems  to  have  possessed  a  power  over  devils  and  saints.  As  an 
enchanter  we  have  seen  him  in  the  story  of  Arthur  ^  we  are  now  to 
feoognize  him  as  a  prophet.  In  the  parish  of  Paul,  on  the  sea  shore, 
is  a  rock  called,  in  Comish,  Meriyn-Car,  or  Merlin's  rock.  There, 
j^rhaps,  he  delivered  that  old  prophecy  in  tlie  Cornish  tpngue,  fore- 
telling the  destruction  of  Paul  church,  Penzance,  andNewUn,  long 
befoie  they  were  in  existen^. 
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II  is  tf  Mows: 

^  Aga  fyth  tyer,  war  an  mcytat  MerljrB, 
Ara  neb  fyth  leskey,  Paul^  Penzance,  bai^Kewlja." 

"  Thorc  ahall  land  on  the  atone  Merl|rn, 
Tboce  who  ihailbnra  Paul,  P^nzanoe^aDiMewlyn."  Tp.A^'&k 

In  the  Gvil  and  Military  History^  the  conquest  of  Lisbon 
by  tj^e  Comishi  k  the  most  striking  and  curious  event*  Th4 
jEoUowing  extract  will  include  thfS  account  i 

''RistoT/  seldom  exhibits  a  more  interesting,  or,  peAaps  • 
more  varied  prospect  than  is  now  opening  before  us.  Thoogh  limited 
by  the  Taroar,  or  rather  by  the  boaxKlaries  of  ancient  Comwaij^ 
in  respect  to  other  parts  of  England  j  yet  our  views  into  distant 
countries^  will  be  of  very  considerable  extent.  And  wt  have  many 
opportunities  ef  visiting  Europe,  or  even  Asia,  which^  the  more 
general  English  historian  would  vainly  wish  to  seize;  occupied 
as  .  he  must  be  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects  at  home,  and,  precliided 
therefore,  from  expatiating  abroad.  From  the  connection  of  the 
Cornish  with  the  Danes  and  the  Norman,  the  Welch  and  the 
Armoricans,  we  should  resort,  perhaps  with  advantage  to  the 
memoirs  of  these  people,  for  illustrations  of  the  history  of  Con^* 
Walh  With  Denmark  our  intercourse  was  neither  so  early  nor 
ko  frequent  as  most  writers  have  stated  :  and  our  commerce  with 
Normandy,  was  not  more  intimate  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
island:    It  was  with  our  relations  the  Welch,  and  the  ArmoricanSj 

1  particularly  the  latter)  that  we  maintained  a  regular  correspondence 
or  ages.  It  was  with  the  kindred  Welch  and  Bretons,  that,  we 
joined  our  forces  in  warlike  enterprise :  and  the  soldiers  of  Coai- 
wall,  of  Wales,  and  of  Britany,  were  alike  regarded  for  conduct 
and  valour :  whether  they  led  the  van  in  Europe,  or  conquered  on 
the  plains  of  Asia.  There  was  one  event,  of  all  others  tha  most 
effectual,  in  strengthening  the  alliance  of  the  Cornish  with  thelz 
ancient  friends ;  I  mean  the  war  against  the  infidels  of  the  East. 
This  was  a  common  bond  of  union.  And  carrying^ our  fore&then 
into  the  midst  of  nations,  before  unknown  almost  by  name,  eveiy 
expedition  had  a  salutary  effect.  Inasmuch  as  it  improved  the  m^r 
ners,  and  opened  new  sources  of  intelligence,  tn  my  former 
notice  of  the  Crusades,  I  could  not  but  regret  the  circumstano^ 
that  both  the  exploits  and  the  names  of  our  Cornish  rsIi§ionists> 
were,  for  the  most  part,  buried  in.  obJivlon.  Yet,  If  imaginatioa 
were  to  connect  the  counts  of  Edesssj  or  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople with  the  earls  of  Devon,  or  the  lords  of  Boconnoc^ 
the  tale  of  the  wars  of  Palestine,  would  be  deemed  no  unwarrant- 
able episode  m  a  history  of  Cornwall.  At  a  very  early  period  how- 
ever, our  attention  is  drawn  to  tlie  Crusaders,  anticipating  the 
fflory  of  conquest,  on  European  ground.  And  the  incident  to  which 
I  allude,  wiU  display  our  martial  spirit  in  a  new  and^triking  light. 


aod  alndst  gif*  credit  to  the  Cakf  of  Comkh  bertjini/  beforft 
received  as  fabulooi  or.  apocryphal.  Bat,  it  u  ao  oocnrreoce  which 
anthors  have  coldly  and  casually  mentioDed,  or  obsccirely  repre« 
tented  f  which  our  own  annalists  have  overlooked ;  and  of  which 
Oomhh  tradition  has  lost  every  trace.  With  pride,  then,  I  hasten 
to  throw  a  spleiidour  over  Cornwall,  which  mast  eelipse  even  the 
hutre  of  her  Arthur's  fame ;  conscious  that  I  am  the  fixtt  to  dissi- 

Cta  from  an  achievement  unpainlleled  In  war,  the  mists  that 
Ve  so  long  enveloped  it,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  view  in  all  its 
radiance,  lliat  Lishoci  was  wrested  from  the  Moors,  by  a  fleet 
of  Europban  crusaders,  which  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus« 
when  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Christians,  has  been  told  with- 
oat  interest,  and  repeated  without  curiosity.  Pufiendorf  slightlj 
fneniions  the  assistance  of  the  Netherland  fleet,  in  expelling  the 
Moon  from  Lisbon.  From  the  Lusiad,  however,  it  appears^ 
lliat  the  redaction  of  that  city,  was  too  memorable  an  event  to 
be  transiently  noticed:  It  seems,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
cnisadfBg  fleet  were  English;  whose  successful  interposition,  9t 
aoch  a  crisis,  must  have  raised  gratitude  and  admiration  in  the  minds 
of  the  Portuguese :  and  the  applause  of  a  foreign  poet  should  be 
deemed  <^  sterling  value.  The  achievement  which  is  here  so 
finely  blazoaed,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  infant  monar- 
chy of  Portugal.  Lisbon,  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  Europe,  was, 
before  the  inventicxi  of  cannon,  of  great  stroogth.  The  old  Af  porish 
wall,  flanked  by  seventy^even  towers,  was  about  stx  miles  In  lengthy 
and  ibforteen  in  circumference.  And  l)esieged  by  Don  Alonzo,  it 
u  said  to  have  been  garrisoned  by  an  army  of  200,000  men.  Thsit 
Don  Akmxo,  then,  would  have  taken  the  city,  without  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  bold  adventures  before  us,  is  extremely  improbable. 
Who  these  adventures  were,  or  from  what  part  of  England  they 
came,  seems  a  natural  enquiiy,  But  to  our  national  chronicles 
Wtt  look  to  no  purpose  for  information.  In  the  historic  records 
at  Plaris,  however,  we  find  that  the  English  armament  was  from 
Comwan  and  Devon  !  but  still  mors  iiappily  we  bring  our  researchei 
to  a  point,  from  the  evidence  of  a  Welch  traveler,  Udal-ap-Rhys, 
This  wrifer  in  his  tour  through  Portu^l,  informs  us,  thatAlonzo 
gave  bis  English  friends  Almada  on  this  side  of  the  Tagus  oppo^ 
site  to  Lisbon:  that  Villa-Franca  was  peopled  by  the  English; 
and  thaf  they  called  it  CORNUALLA !  and  they  called  it  COR- ' 
NITALLA,  unquestionably,  in  honour  of  their  native  Cornwall ! 
thosy  conquerors  of  Lisbon,  the  heroes  of  Camoens,  were  Cor-* 
ntsbmen.  And  thus,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots 
in  the  world>  and  in  the  finest  climate,  was  establish^,  by  Cor- ' 
iMi  TOti^pidity,  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal ;  —  a  sovereignty, ' 
wfaicb,  iii  time,  spread  its  influence  most  extensively,  and  gave 
a  new  aspect  to  the  mannners  of  nations !"  p.  1 — 17. 

In  ^'  the  famguai^e,  literaturei  aad  literary  characters"  of  Com-* 
wMf  tre  laeet  with  a  fbnd  of  eateitainm^nt,  whith  cannot 
•asily  be  exhausted*    From  thb  part  of  die  work,  aelectioa 
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were  eisy:  But  we  must  .confine  ouiselves  to  the  author's  his- 
tory of  gramnisuvschoolsv 

''  That  the  public  gnumQar-school"  says  be,  *'  may  be  tivcod  op  to 
the  parsonage  is  sufficieotly  clear.  Bat  before  buildings  were  genendly 

'  erected  for  the  purpose  of  education,  .  the  mauor-^house,  also, 
was  open  for  the  r^eception  of  young  gentlemen,  perhaps  those 
of  the  first  rank,  who  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  chap- 
lain, and  sometimes  the  clerks  of  the  parsonage,  though  kept 
apart  from  the  clerical  jieminary.  Many  of  the  principal  gentry 
of  Cornwall,  and  of  Devon,  were  educated  at  Slowe,  and  at 
Powderham-castle :  and  the  Granvilies  and  the  Courtenays  were 
not  more  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  than  their  attention  to 
the'  learning  and  morals  of  the  rising  progeny.  Of  public,  or 
free-schools,  (such  as  received  all  ranks  of  persons  indiscriminately) 
this  part  of  the  island  had,  unquestionably,  its  share  at  the  earliest 
period  of  their  erection.  Whether  there  ever  existed  a  school 
foi^  teaching  the  Cornish  language,  I  am  not  informed ;  bat  at> 
'lavistock,  (while  it  was  yet  reputed  a  town  of  pomwall)  *a  lecture 

'  was  instituted  for  tlie  support  of  the  Saxon  tpogue,  which  was 
then  every  day  gaining  ground.  The  building,  appropriated  for 
this  end»  was  called  the  Saxon-school.  This  lecture  wasdiscontinaed 
at  the  reformation ;  but  is  said  (I  sus)>ect  on  doubtful  aotlK)rity)  to 
have  been  resumed^  in  the  feign  of  Charles  the  first.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  of  our  free-schools,  in  Cornwall,  was  erected  at 
Saltash.  Coeval  with  Saltash,  Carew  mentions  a  free-school  at 
X^iinceston.  In  the  parish  of  Stratton,  there  was,  some  years 
since,  a  small  grammar-school,  .under  the  care  of  Hilkiah  Bailey. 
There  Dr.  Braj,  (a  native  of  Stratton,  and  late  rector  of  Exeter 
college)  received  the  first  part  of  his  education.  At  Keilingtoo, 
is  a  free  and  endowed  grammar-school.  A  mathematical-jfcbodl 
at  Loor,  was  endowed  by  Colonel  John  Specot.  At  Farvey, 
a  school  was  erected  by  Shadrack  Vincent,  £sq»  who  endowed 
it  in  his  life  time  ;  and  by  his  will  settled  5001.  to  be  laid  out  in 
lands  i  to  pay  30l.  per  annum  to  the  school  master ;  mpney  being 
then  at  six  per  cent.  Since  Carew*s  survey,  a  school  was  buik 
at  Leskeard,  on  the  very  spot  where  stood  the  ancient  castle.  *  It 
was  originally  designed  for  purposes  subservient  to  those  of  the 
castle  itself,  as  appeared  from  what  remained  some  twenty  years 
since  of  an  old  inscription  on  the  wall,  ''  Olim  Marti,  nunc  AfH." 
It  belongs,  as  the  castle  does,  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  who 
has  certain  annual  courts  holden  there.  The  front  wall  was  re- 
built ab6ut  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  low,  mean  edifice,  bad  with« 
out,    and  worse    within;    the   business  of  education,  to  which  it 

.  l^as  been  long  devoted,  and  what  attentions  are  due  to  the  more 
commodious  prosecution,  of-  such  business,  having  been  of  late 
years,  it  seems,    less  understood  at  Leskeard.     The  master*s  sti- 

rod  is  thirty  poundii  a  year.  The  masters,  from  so  far  back  as 
can  trace  them,  were,  Rev^  Charles  Moncton,  at.  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century;  B/ev.  Mr,  Hayflen ;  Rev.  John  I^rne;  Rev. 
Itichard  Lyne,   his  son^   wh6  resigned  ten  years  since ;  Rev.  Mr. 
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DAion ;  am)  Ber.  Mr.  WUliams.  The  last  two  held  the  school 
bat  a  ▼erjr  ihort  time  -,  and  for  several  years  there  was  no  pablic 
semioaiy^  till  it  was  opetoed  by  A,  T.  Greene,  of  St.  John*s,  Cam- 
bridgtt^vin  1805.  Many  of  the  first  rank,  noblemen,  and  others^ 
were  educated  at  Leskeard. — Dean  Prideaax,  and  bis  very  learned 
kinsman,  Walter  Moyle,  £s|.  of  Bake,  the  Morsheads,  and  Dr. 
Cardew.  And  the  school  was  always,  till  within  the  last  twelve  years, 
well  stocked  with  scholars,  to  the  great  comfort  and  benefit  of  that 
piece,  which  has  now  to  lament  the  contrary.  The  grammar-school 
at  Lestwirhiel,  Is  of  late  origin.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Macgilvray, 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  (whese  poems  will  herea^er  come  under  our 
leview)  was  invited  to  that  town  by  the  neiglibouring  gentlemen, 
(or  very  favourably  received  on  his  arrival  there)  and  appointed 
to  iBstroct  their  sons  in  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning,  to 
form  their  taste,  and  regulate  their  morals.  What  occasioned  his 
relinquishing  his  situation,  I  never  enquired.  But,  I  believe  his 
patrons  were  not  disappointed  in  him,  as  a  teacher  of  the  elements 
of  language^  though,  to  the  charm  of  his  lyric  effusions,  they 
were  like  "  the  'deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears."  In  1803,  I 
observed  in  the  public  prints,  an  advertisement,  in  whicli  a  vacacvcv 
fi>r.a  master  was  announced :  and  the  recommendatipn  of  the  school, 
were  **  upwards  of  thirty  scholars,  a  good  room,  and  an  annual 
atipend  of  thirty  pounds.*'  This  vacancy  was  filled,  (if  I  am  not 
mistaken)  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moseley ,  who,  1  think,  was  succeeded 
by  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp,  the  present  roaster.  The  free-school  at 
Bodmin,  mahitained  by  her  "  majesty's  liberality,",  gives  Carew 
an  apportonity  to  amuse  his  readers  with  a  few  old  wives  stories. 
At  Bodmin,  (says  Mr.  Willis)  is  ten  pounds  per  annum,  paid 
to  the  Aee-schoo)  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  ten  pounds  more 
by  the  corporation."  At  Probus,  a  grammar-school  was  instituted 
by  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  Trewithey.  This,  and  the  school  at 
Tr^oney,  were,  at  one  time,  the  principal  Seminaries  of  Com- 
wali.  Hals  speaks  of  one  of  the  Boscawens,  who  kept  a  gram- 
mar-school in  the  parish-church  of  St.  Michael  Penkivell,  and  of 
^the  fiwt  gentlemen  of  the  west,  who  were  educated  there.  In 
the  parish  of  Merther  (If  I  understand  Hals  rightly)  Mr.  Josepli 
Halsey   Was  an  instructor  of  many  gentlemen  of  consequence  in 

the   learned    languages.      ■     . The  free*school    at  Truro, 

is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  of  tlie  Borlases,  for  the  express 
porpose  of  classic  education.  In  1^30,  as  appears  by  the  inscrip- 
tioo;  under  the  master's  seat,  the  northern  part  of  the  present 
school-room  was  built. 

Ac  the  time,  there  was  a  dwelling-house  appropriated  to  the 
master,  coniiguons  to  the  school,  and  in  a  line  with  the  other  houses 
in  the  street.  .  This  was,  in  1731,  pulled  down  to  enlarge  the  6\:hool- 
room ,-  hence  the  necessity  of  the  two  pillars  in  the  middle  of  it, 
which  stand  where  the  sooth  wall  of  the  first  erection  stood. 
Unfortunately,  and  much  to  the  detriment  of  his  successors, 
Mr.  Canon  consented  to  receive  ten  pounds  per  ai^num  in  lieu  of  9^ 
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liacue^  which  tbt  corporation  woald  ba^e  provided  fer  bun.  Thii 
itim,  with  the  original  endowment  of  ^fteen  pounds^  is  9II  that 
Dr.  Cardew  ever  received,  except  that  the  patron^  or  represttOatives 
of  the  borough,  have,  for  son^e  years  past,  contributed  twenty  fiv« 
pounds  pec  annum  towards  the  support  of  an  fisher.  WhUe  tho 
masters  lived  on  the  spot,  the  present  play-place  was  a  gaiden.  Ad4 
there  is  a  tradition,  that  what  is  callecf  the  Green,  was  once  givea  a^ 
H  play-place  for  the  use  of  the  bpys  of  the  grammar-achooU 
There  are  two  exhibitions  belqnging  to  the  school.  They  arise  fton 
die  effects  of  Saint  John  Kltot,  rector  o(  St.  Mary's,  Truro,  and  of 
I^dock,  who,  by  his  will,  left  the  greater  part  of  his  propeity  tg 
ilessrs.  Canon,  Vivian,  and  Mitchell,  to  be  disposed  of  in  charitable 
Uses^  at  their  discretion.  This  property  is  vested  in  the  fMiids  :  and 
the  remainder,  after,  the  exhibitions  are  paid,  support  six  reiding- 
schools  in  Truro,  St.  Agnes,.  Ladock,  Padstow^  Lestwithiel^  a«l 
Leskeardi  Th&  trustees  are,  the  rector  and  schoolmaster  of  Truro, 
and  the  vicars  of  Kenwyn,  St.  Gluvias,  and  Veryan.  The  exhibitions 
are  each  thirty  pounds  a  year.  The  qualifications  are,  thai  th» 
candidate  shall  have  spent  the  last  three  years  at  Truro-school » 
that  he  enter  at  Exeter-college  ;  and  that  he  keep  three  terms  theiet 
in  every  year.  This  school  has  been,  for  a  long  series  pf  yaari,  % 
school  of  high  character.  It  may  well  be  classed  with  the  Am 
seminaries  of  England,  if  we  except  Westminster,  £tpq^  and 
Winchester  :'  and«  indeed,  its  roasters  and  scholars  have  freguentiy 
been  formidable  rivals  to  those  of  the  royal  foundational  ip  ge^ioi* 
taste,  and  learning.  Its  masters,  often  rectors  of  Truro,  and  aieinbeBi 
of  the  corporation,  have  been  almost  uniformly  men  of  gieat 
respectability.  Henry  Grenfield,  schoolmast|cr,  in  l6S5,  and  oae 
of  thecorporate  body,  was,  I  apprehend,  of  the  house  of  Stowe.  The 
QranvUles  varied  the  spelling  of  their  names  from  Granville  eves  to 
Grenfill  and  Grenfield.  Of  Simon  Paget,  (both  rector  and  master) 
the  memorial  is  not  yet  lost  among  the  natives  of  Truro.  He  was  i| 
most  respectable  man  ;  and  was  equally  reverenced  ^s  a ''  spiritoal 

Gistor,  and  master.*'  In  some  traditional  verses,  by  Nance,  of 
aoce,  Xthe  last  I  believe  of  the  Nance  family)  the  name  of  Pageft  it 
very  honourably  introduced  $  and  with  all  the  effect  of  contrast  as 
those  verses  (which  I  once  heard  repeated,  and  cannot  correctly  call 
to  memory)  are  keenly  satirical.  Mr.  Jane  (rector  also  as  well  as 
master)  had  a  son,  who  was  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ^  and 
who,  at  his  death,  left  several  Hebrew  books  for  the  use  of  the  it^an 
of  St.  Mary's.  Of  the  last  two  masters,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
experience.  Both  my  father  and  myself  were  instructed  ia  the 
principles  of  religion,  and  the  elements  of  the  Greek  and  I^tia 
tongues,  under  George  Canon,  a  Scotchman  ;  a  sound  grammarian,  a 
christian  firm  in  belief,  and  punctual  in  practice.  He  was  onoe 
(I  have  heard)  an  asher  at  Westminster  :  at  Truro,  he  was  a  seoond 
Busby.  He  flogged  like  Fusby,  and  like  Busby  he  taught. 
We  i^red  him  &  but  we  loved  him.  And  when,  from  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  charge«  9ud  retired  to 
Bidstow,  ,we  all  regretted  his  departure  with  tears  ;  nor  were  they, 
though  the  team  of  childhood,  *'  forgot  as  soon  as  shed."    On  his 


f.  Dr.  Cardew,  the  pnriset  that  candour,  or  evenjodiflferenoe 
would  bestow,  may,  as  coming  from  his  pnpil,  and  his  friend,  be 
atttibated  to  partial  afiection.  But,  to  be  suspected  of  an  amiable 
preposaessbn  shall  not  silence  nay  gratitude ;  which,  though  perhaps 
too  lively  in  its  perception  of  merit,  can  never  be  misuken  where  merit 
i#  universally  acknowleged/* 

For  the  rest,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Work  itaelf. 
Se^pp.65,  66,6^,  68. 

From  ''  the  Population/*  &c.  pf  Cprnwall,  we  shall  ms^e  one 

Eytractjat  pp.  12B,  129,  ISQ. 

» 

"  From  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  we  perceive  the  light  of' 
science  spreading  more  and  more  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  through  the 
medical  hemisphere:  and,  whilst  urbanity  and  truth  seem  to  move  ia 
conjunction  with  philosophy,  we  hail,  in  almost  every  (Physician,  the 
polite  scholar  and  the  gentleman.  At  Exeter,  we  Hnd  Or.  Waldroa 
practising  physic  about  the  year  170O :  nearly  contemporary  with 
whom  was  Dt.  Musgrave.  Dr.  Musgrave  was  born  at  Charlton 
Musgrave,  in  Somerset.  He  practised  physic  in  £xeter  for  ^ 
considerable  time,  with  great  reputation  and  success  I  have  hearj 
biffl  called  the  last  of  the  Hippocratic  school.  His  knowledge  iq 
medicine  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  drawn  from  his  observation  and 
experience,  and  all  his  medical  treatises  are  much  approved.  Of  hi9 
Belgium  Brirannicum,  there  are  various  opinions,  but,  though  it 
contain  many  conjectural  fancies,  it  is  a  work  of  great  erudition.  Mr, 
Mojle,'  however,  seems  to  have  rated  the  performance  too  high. 
Dr.  Musgrave's  house  was  in  Musgrave^s  alley,  where  the  doctor  died" 
in  1721.  Dr.  J6hn  Andrew,  a  native  of  Probus,  near  Truro,,  and  a 
member  of  Exeter-college,  Oxford,  married  a  Courtenay,  ofPowder- 
iiam,  and  practised  physic  at  Exeter  for  sometime  with  success* 
But  the  fame  of  that  very  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Thomas  Glass^ 
■eems  to  have  eclipsed  that  of  Andrew.  I  have  never  met  with 
Glass's  treatise, "  De  Febribus,"  or  his  essay  '*  ( >n  the  Attributes  of 
the  Deity,"  but  have  frequently  heard  them  mention^  with 
approbation,  and  have  been  told,  that  the  latinity  of  the  treatise 
was  Heath*s  of  Harrow\  Dr.  Downman  married  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Andrew,  and,  occupying  the  house  in  PaupH-street,  which  was  the  • 
property  and  residence  of  Dr.  Andrew,  has  tor  a  long  u  bile  exercised 
his  skill  and  benevolence  to  the  relief  of,  and  comfort  of,  bis  tellow- 
creatures :  but  the  hour,  I  fear,  is  very  near  approaching,  when  his 
extensive  practice  shall  cease,  to  the  regret  ot  many  who  b^ve 
experienced  in  Dr.  Downman  the  kind  physician  and  the  friend. 
In  the  loss  of  one  man,  indeed,  the  world  is  always  consoled  by 
having  recourse  to  another,  and  I  know  net  where,  in  the  profession, 
they  will  find  any  more  able  than  Parr  and  Daniell.  Dr.  Part 
possesses  great  ingenuity  and  acuteness  ;  and  has  added  to  various 
reading  the  rnost  accurate  clinical  observation.  Of  Dr.  Daniell  (of 
^hom  I  have  little  personal  knowledge)^  I  have  heard  a  similar 
character.  That  his  address  is  such  as  to  do  honour  to  the  house  of 
Poltimore,  I  can,  from  myself^  assert.    To  speak  of  other  physicians^ 
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«n(}  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries  of  high  merit  in  oar  British 
metropuHs,  the  time  would  fail  roe;  though  to  pass  the  liame  of 
SbeldoQ  without  notice  wouki  be  utterly  inexcusable.  Not  that 
jipplause  or  bkme  from  me  coulil  any  way  efiect  Mr.  Sheldon 
, whose  genius  and  skill  in  surgery  are,  even  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Alts,  the  theme  of  admiration.  The  £xeter-hospital  gamed  lately 
new  honour  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Sheldon  as  one  of  its  surgeons. 
in  our  way  ta  the  Westward  we  pass  through  Plymouth  ;  where, 
though  we  had  a  Huxham,  a  Mudge»  and  a  Mnsgrave,  we  must  not 
kmg  protract  our  stay.  The  fame  of  Dr.  Huxham  surpasses, 
perhaps,  that  of  any  physician  of  the  West,  but  to  write  his  memoirs, 
would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  is  already  before  the  public. 
His  e^^say  on  feVer.  and  dissertation  on  the  sore  throat,  ar^  of  great 
celebrity.  And  the  Philosophical  Transactions  have,  from  Dr. 
Huxham's  papers,  attained  a  higher  value.  Dr.  Mudge  was  famous 
as  an  experimental  philosopher  and  a  surgeon,  before  he  appeared  in 
the  character  of  a  physician.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  medal  from  the  Royal  Society,  in  consequence  of  his  treatise 
on  the  small  pox.  He  died  at  72.  Dr.  Samuel  Musgrave,  according 
to  the  critics,  was  m6re  familiar  with  Euripides  than  wjth  Galen  ', 
and,  in  the  popular  opinion,  n>ore  attached  to  politics  than  medicine. 
But  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  and  the  voice  of  the  people,  are 
both,  perhaps,  unjust  to  his  memory.  So  thought  Dr.  May.  This 
gentleman  (whom  we  meet  at  Plymouth,  was  borA  at  £ast  Looe, 
vtrhere  he  was  educated,  I  apprehend,  and  served  his  apprenticeship, 
in  the  medical  line,  with  Mr.  Rice.  There  is  a  chasm  (but  I  cannot . 
wait  for  information  to  fill  it)  between  the  apprentice  and  the 
physician,  in  1788,  when  Dr.  May  was  resident  at  Truro.  In  1792, 
we  find  Dr.  May  at  Plymouth.  I  had  almost  forgotten  Dr.  Francis 
Geach,  who,  in  1 798  died  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  74,  at  hishoosie  in 
the  Royal  Hospital,  Plymouth,  of  which  he  had  been  senior  surgeon 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  We  was  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  We  now 
cross  the  Tamar,  and  at  I^uiKCHton,  (though  we  have  not  leisure  to 
pay  a  tribuys  to  departed  worth,  yet  (offer  our  respects  to  Dr.  CutclifF, 
than  whom  few  are  more  active  in  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity. 
Whether  the  regular  practiser  may  sneer  at  Mr.  Ching,  I  know  not, 
but  the  patent  worm-lozenges  have  gained  our  Launcehton  apothecary 
a  targe  fonuue,  and  secured  to  him  perpetual  fame.  Mr.  Ching  married 
Sliss  Rebecca  Mitchel,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  Mitchel,  * 
▼icar  of  Veryan,  a  very  sensible  well-informed  lady.  At  Bodmin, 
Dr.  John  Col  well  was  re^dent  in  1742.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  but 
Lid  ihe  cainifjii^uess  of  the  old  school.  Dr.  Harry,  a  few  years  ago 
was  more  lively  in  observation,  and  bolder  in  the  application  of 
meiUcuie.  Ol  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  (iall,  who  died  at  Bodmin,  in 
September,  1  sod,  the  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  the  friends 
oTvtrrue,  li^arniug,  and  taste.  In  Roche  lived,  in  Hal's  time,  Mr. 
John  Ket^ne^  a  surgeon,  who  had,  **  by  his  skill  and  care  in  his 
pn^f^^sion,  got  himself  considerable  reputation  and  riches.'*  Dr. 
G^tjbAi  of  GoTdUt  is  noticed  by  Hals  and  Tonkin.    At  Trcgony,  Halg 
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has  preserved  the  memory  of  Hearle,  who  ''  by  honest  practice,  and 
small  fees,  had  advanced  himself  to  wealth  and  reputation.**     At 
Thiro,  Dr.  Michael  Rusaell,  humane  and  generous,  and  Dr.  Peters, 
vrere  physicians  regularly  bred.     Dr.  Wolcot,  (whom  we  shall  meet 
again  in  the  character  of  Peter.  Pindar)  after  the  residency  of  some 
years  at  Truro,  left  the  field  open  to  Dr.   Qould,  who  came  from  St« 
Austell  t0  that  town,  and  bath. since  coptiiiued  there  in  high  repu- 
tation.    Dr.  Gould  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Rashleigh,  ofMenabtlly. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  name  of  Warrick  should  be  noted  with-  a 
grateful  remembrance   of  his    long    and  successful  practice    in  a 
populous   neighbourhood.      Mr.  Warrick,  unquestionably,  was  far 
above  the  vulgar  tribe.     He  had  science  and  ingenuity.     To  Mr, 
Kempe,  his -apprentice,  partner,  and  son-in-law,  and  successor,  it  is 
with  pleasure   I    extend    the    compliment.      From  Dr.  Gould*s 
advanced  age,  there  is  room,  perhaps,*  for  the  exertions  of  another' 
gentleman  of  the  profession,  and  1  know  no  yotuig  man  more  worthy 
of  the  public  encouragement  than  Dr.  Clement  Carlyon,  son  of  the: 
late  Reverend    John    Carlyon,    an    amiable  and  venerable  name. 
Lively,  active,  sagacious,  generous,    attached  to  his  profession,  he 
brings  with  him  from  Ed'mburgh  and  from  Cambridge,  such  <)uali- 
^cations  as  must  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  his  friends,  and 
recoromend(sd  also  by  the  respectability  of  bis  connections,  he  will, . 
doubtless,  soon  establish  his  character  Vhere  he  has  so  wisely  £xed 
his  residence.      Without    connections,  indeed,  (and   some  private 
fortune)  a  country  town  has  no  great  attractions  to  a  young  physician. 
And,  with  gentlemen  of  every  description,  there  is  one  circumstance 
•  mrfavourable  to  the  Hippocratic  art,  I  mean  the  indifferent  drugs  in 
shops  of  most    of    the   Cornish    apothecaries.      In  proceeding  to 
Falmbuth,  we  are  introduced  to  Dr.  Jos.  Fox,  Dr.  Stephen    Luke, 
and  Dr.  Stephen  Lowry,  ,the  first  of  whom  has  been;  of  late,  an 
occasional  visitor  at  Falmouth  ;  the  last  two  resident  in  that  place. 
But  without  the  least  intention  of  depreciating  i\ie  professjonal  powers 
of  the  others,  I  point  attention  to  Dr.  Luke,  with  almost  a  degree  of, 
irritation,  from  the  idea,  that  all  Cornwall  may  not  instantly  join  me 
in  giving  Dr.  Luke    the  wreath*  of  physic.      If  not  to  Dr.  Luke 
to  whom  shisll  we  adjudge  it  ?     Others  have  read  extensively,  havo 
practised    variously,    axid  have  been  assiduods  day    and  night  in 
comparing  the  remarks  oK  their  brethren  with  tlieir  own,  in  noting 
the  rising  symptoms  of  disease,  and  in  determining  opinion  at  the  ' 
sick-bed.    Some  have  been  happy  in  the  treatment  of  fever — others, 
more  successful  in  Dropsy,  but  with  all  such  talents  or  qualifications, 
as  are  thus  divided  among  many.  Dr.  Luke  has  a  quickness  in  detecting 
the  cause  of  a  disease,  which  few  possess,  even  in  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.    The  case  of  the  kte  Mr.  Enys,  of  Buys,  may  be  instanced 
among  others;  as  a  striking  proof  of  his  penetratioti  and  skill     That  ' 
Mr.  £oys*8  complaints  were  owing  to  a  disease  of  the  heart,  was 
perceived  by  Dr.,  Lube,  and  as  decisively  pronounced  :  and  the  various 
symptoms  that  would  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  till  its  fatal 
termination^  were  foretold  with  an  accuracy  astonishing  to  common 
observers.',* 
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We  must. here  stop  short«  as  weliave  already,  perfaajx,  trant* 
{fessed  our  proper  limits.  We  have  done,  indeed,  what  wc 
intended.  We  have  laid  before  our  readers  a  fair  specimen  of 
each  volume. 

Nightingale'?  Portraiture  of  Methodismn ' 
( Continued Jrom  p.  159,  Vol.  29.  J 

THE  growing  ascendance  of  Methodism,  however,  renders 
it  an  object  of  curiosity  to  inquire  by  what  means  it  has  at* 
tained  such  influence.  Mr.  Nightingale  justly  considers  the 
^  **  Class-meetings*'  as  the  corner-stone  of  Methodism,  *'  the 
chief  support  of  the  methodistical  hierarchy."  These  meetings 
we  find  originated  in  Bristol,  not  in  any  pions  motives,  not  in 
works  of  love  or  charity,  but*  with  the  sordid  and  worldljr 
views  of  levying  money  off  the  poor  people !  A  difficulty  arose 
respecting  paying  the  debts  incurred  by  buildings ;  one  member 
proposed,  '*  let  every  one  give  a  penny  a  week  till  all  are 
paid  }'*  another  replied,  *^  many  of  them  are  poor  and  cannot 
afford  to  do  it ;"  then  said  he,  ^^  put  eleven  of  the  poorest 
with  me,  and  if  they  can  give  any  thing  well.  I  will  call  on  tbtm 
weekly^  and  if  they  can  give  nothing  I  will  give  for  them  as  w^ 
as  for  myself.  And  each  of  you  call  on  eleven  of  your  neigjh- 
bours  weekly;  receive  what  they  give^  and  make  up  what  is 
wanting.*'  Thus,  these  weekly  visitants  became  not  only  col- 
lectors of  an  income  tax  (for  all  were  required  to  give  in  propoiw 
tion  to  their  alMlity)  but  also  spiritual  inquisitors,  armed  with 
nearly  all  the  powers  of  those  in  popish  countries.  In  this 
manner  a  system  of  espionage  was  established,  the  inquisitorial 
cpUectors  soon  found  the  task  of  making  good  the  weekly  sub* 
scriptions,  somewhat  onerous,  the  poverty  and  inability  of  the 
people  were  attributed  to  their  sins,  or  that  they  *'  did  not  Jive 
the  g&spel^  and  the  necessity  of  placing  not  only  spiritual,  but 
moral  and  political  guardians  over  their  lives  and  {H'operty,  was 
deemed  suliciently  established.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  me« 
thodistic  ^*  class-meetings,"  which  generally  consist  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  persons  varying  firom  eight  to  twenty,  who 
assemble  in  private  houses  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  once 
a  week.  The  meetings  are  composed  of  both  sexes  indiscrimi- 
nately, or  of  men  or  women  only,  at  which  a  leader,  either 
male  or  female,  always  presides.  This  leader,  after  singing 
some  "  melting'  *ong,  relates  his  or  her  '*  own  experience  during 
the  preceding  week:"  their  joysj  sorrows,  hopes,  fears,  con- 
flicts with  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.   Pious  longings 
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and  prayert  for  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  class,  are  next 
poured  forth,  and  the  '*  experience*  is  generally  concluded  with 
some  distorted  sentences  of  scripture,  as  **  thou  art  bfack  but 
Goniely .'  Open  thy  mouth  wide  and  I  \9i\\  fill  it.  Make  haste, 
my  beloved,-  and  be  thon  like  to  a  roe,  or  to  a  young  hart,  upoil 
the  mountains  of  spices  !"  After  these  expressions  of  eastern 
allegory  so  ill  adapted  to  the  use"  of  the  ignorant,  hymns  of 
gr9aning^  an  answer  from  wfthin,**  or  a  ^^hcWtvtx  groaning 
tor  full  redeioptiorK,'*  are  ^^  poured  'forth  in.  the  most  sofr^ 
sc»othhig,  f anguishing,  and  melting  strains  that  music  is  capable 
q(**  a  short  specimen  of  these  love- songs  will  evince  their 
spirit. 
^  ''  O,  Love!  I  languish  at  thy  stay ! 

I  pine  for  thee  with  lingering  smart  I 
Weary  and  faint  through  lontg  delay  : 

When  wilt  thou  eome  into  my  heart  P^ 

When  these  plaintjve  Sapphic  effusions,  which  might  have 
ipraced  the  plains  of  Corinth  or  Leucadia,  have  been  sung  with 
all  the  energy  and  mdting  pathos  of  glowing  youths  the  leader 
asks* ''well,  sister,  or  brother,  how  do  you  find  the  state  of 
your  souJihu  evening  }"*  Then  commences  the  public  exposure, 
and  ^*  no  strangers  being  present/'  observes'  the  author,  *'  a  frnf 
vent  is  given  to  the  effusions  of  the  mind,  and  the  soft'nukings  ot 
the  soul;''  every  member  relates  *  a  particular  exp'irience ;** 
but  farther  into  this  abominable  rite  of  methodism,  this  iniqui« 
tous  compost  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity*  so  much  worse  than 
popish  confession  that  it  is  more  open,  we  must,  (or  the  sake  of 
public  decency,  forbear  to  inquire.  We  shudder  to  Tcflect  oa 
the  havoc  it  has-  already  made  on  female  modesty  and  chastity  : 
the  blush  of  virgin  innocence  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
wherever  the  luscious  poison  of  methodistical  experience  ha» 
insinuated  itself  f  and  as  female  youth  articulate  the  few  ex -^ 
pressions  of  scripture,  their  eyes  and  lips  betray  the  real  emo<^ 
tions  of  their  hearts,- while  their  minds  wanton  in  "  thought! 
which  are  evil.**  Yet  even  this  calamity  is  not  the  sum-  of  the- 
iniquitous  efiects  of  class -meet in)gs :  each  member  is  calkd- 
upon  to  contribute  towards  "  the  support  of  the  work  of  God;**' 
a  book  is  kept  in  which  their  names  are  all  blazoned  forth  wnh 
the  respective  sums  subscribed,  to  any  amonnt  ahve  one 
pttnayi  and  thus^  under  the  pretext  of  chanty,  worldly 
vanity  and  ostentation  are  disseminated  as  rdigious  principles! 
,  The  regulations  and  practices  of  the  -^  batKi-meetings,"  anr 
s<Mii<i!wbat  MBiilsff  to  those  of  the  *^  claM-meetingir,''  only  the 
imailKf  of  persons  seldom  exceeds  four  or  five;  «id  AH&iAo'- 


confession  is  more  directly  {professed.  The  reader  mvf  form  an 
idea  of  the  baleful  consequences  of  soch  "  confessions,"  sing- 
ing of  **  melting  and  animatmg  hymns,^  and ''  some  poetical 
effusions  the  most  luscious  possible  to  be  conceived/'  from  thetr 
effects  in  Lancashire.     But  on  this  odious  subject  we  shall  not 

',  dwell.  Mr.  N.  in  quoting  the  opinion  of  a  critic,  thinks 
proper  to  observe,  that  **  it  is  the  office  of  a  reviewer  to  staie^ 
4iot  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  an  author,  or  the  practices  of 
a  sect;**  if  this  were  the  whole  duty  of- a  critic,  it  would  be 
frivolous  indeed,  and  the  most  profligate  sentiments,  the  most 
pernicious  j^rinciples.  instead  of  meeting  salutary  checks, 
would  then  find  only  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  periodical  reviews* 
We  are  surprized  that  he  could  have  so  far  misconceived  the 
duty  even  of  the  meanest  literary  judges.  If  an  author  states 
as  a  fact  what  a  reviewer  personally  knows  to  be  totally  false, 
is  the  latter  to  repeat  tfie  falsehood  and  not  the  truth,  perely 
because  it  controverts  his  author  ?  The  position  is  too  absurd 
to  be  tolerated  out' of  the  tabernacle.  The  Methodist's  answer 
as  quoted  fey  Mi*.  N.  to  a  reviewer's  w^ll-fouhded  objection 
against  cof^tssioni  is  more  worthy  of  attention:  The  critic,  it 
appears,  confounded  sexual  confession,  with  that  of  the 
papists,  and  supposed  that  methodists  used  their  preachers  a^ 
father  confessors.  The  Methodist  says  "' this  is  all  pure  fic- 
tion," as  "  the  ifl«z/-meetings  consist  of  three  or  four  persons, 
always  of  the  same  sex,  who  confess  their  faults  ont  to  another.'* 
Ncrw  we  must  confess  that  this  is  so  much  worse  than  popish 
confession,  that  there  are  three  persons  instead  of  one  to  hear  a 

'  narration  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  idle 
wamderings  of  the  imagination.  The  defence  therefore  is 
greally  more  injurious  to  the  practice  of  methodism  than  the 
accusation.  Admitting  that  the  confessions  are  always  to  pcr- 
•ons  of  the  same  sexy  and  that  these  never  exceed  three  or  four, 
yet,  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  human  nat lire,  or  has  observed 
the  manners  of  the  world,  must  know  that  even  the  plaintive 
and  criminating  confessions  of  one  licentious  person,  are  infi- 
nitely more  deleterious  to  the  heart  and  moral  taste  of  innocent' 
youth,  than  the  deepest  arts  of  the  most  abandoned  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  The  impassioned  accent,  the  pestilential  breath,  of 
the  hoary  lecher  will  transfix  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting 
heart  of  youth ;  even  the  wandering  thoughts  of  more  reserved 
matrons  will  never  fail  to  excite  juvenile  Curiosity,  to  inspire 
ideas  which  ^ould  never  be  entertained  in  any  mind,  to  gene- 
rate sentiments  the  very  reverse  of  those  professedly  designeii, 
and  to  congregate  the  wildest  and  mostindefinite  reveries  of  the' 
iiiiafixutti()n,  aoid  enable  them  to  become  impetuous  and  iiisa* 
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ttablepassians  which  soon  degenerate  into  the  vilest,  and  mo^t ' 
incurable  of  evil  habits.  The  maxim^  '*  to  avoid  evil  commu* 
nication,**  is  founded  on  the  experience  of  mankind ;  vices  %fow 
as  well  by  promulgation  as  by  repetition,and  it  has  long  been  well 
ascertained  that  any  intercourse  with  an  incontinent  woman  is 
infinitely  more  dangerous  to  female  viitue,  than  thaif  withvtbe 
most  notorious  debauchee  among  men« 

*•  Vice  Is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  bnt  to  be  seen ; 
Yet,  seen  too^ft,  familiar  with  her  fece. 
We  first  endure,  thon  pity,  then  embrace.** 

It  IS  a  weakness,  indeed,  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  the 
direful  effects  of  bad  company  are  equally  as  great  on  men  as 
women,  although  they  are  not  perhaps  so  justly  appreciated. 
The  Methodists  boast  also  of  separating  the  sexes,  and  of 
making  men  confess  to  men,  and  women  to  women ;  this,  it  is 
evident,  greatly  aggravates  the  evils  of  methodistic  confession* 
Mr.  Nightingale  hopes  "  diat  no  ^^iW- sister  or  brother  is  ever  so 
last  to  all  sense  of  shame  and  honesty,  as  to  repeat  abroad  what 
passes  in  confidence  at  a  private  band-meeting.  Against  tiiis 
v^in  hope  we  would  only  oppose  the  known  practice  of  tlie 
world,  and  of  fathers  and  mothers,  in  cases  of  inter-marriage. 
This  detestable  rite  has  not  only  corrupted  many  truly  innocent 
persons,  but  it  has  also  ruined  others,  whose  sole  offences  con- 
sisted merely  in  a  somewhat  too  fertile  imaginsition.  Were 
the  ^W-meetings,  indeed,-  composed  of  males  and  females, 
did  they  consist  of  three  mea  and  two  women,  or  three  women 
and  two  men,  that  favorite  topic  of  methodistic  confessions, 
the  ^^  lusts  of  the  flesh,''  would  be.  discussed  with  all  the 
reserve  of  instinctive  decency  which  are  peculiar  to  man;  tfa^ 
sanctity  of  nature  would  not  be  violated,  the  fleeting  emotions 
of  the  heart  would  not  be  ri vetted  in  the  mind,  nor  would  the 
evanescent  phantoms  of  a  morbid  fancy  identify  themselves  with 
some  latent  passion  :  the  ears  would  not  be  polluted  by  tedious 
(and  ijo  doubt  often  exaggerated)  details  of  real  or  imaginary 
sins ;  the  beauty  of  virtue  would  eclipse  the  deformities  of 
vice  ;  and,  as  we  cannot  suppose  such  weekly  meetings  would 
always  teripinate  like  new  year  > afivat,  or  love  feasts,  both 
sexes  might  acquire  sotne  practical  and  positive  virtue  by  this 
mutual  intercourse.  Bui,  as  they  are  now  constituted,  the 
confessions  of  the  old  serve  rather  to  apologize  for,  than  reform 
the  errors  of,  the  young  ;  both  sexes  become  familiar  with  de- 
pravity, and  the  youthful  mind  soon  acquires  an  intim.itr  ' 
knowledge  of  all  the  vices  of  those  worldly  veterans,  who  ate 
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*^  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  man/'  It  is  thus  that  virgin  inn^ 
eijtpe  has  fled  wherever  evangelical  or  methodistical  piety  ha* 
poured  forth  *its  all*containinating  breath.  It  is  thus  that  th^ 
.  impressive  language  of  scripture,  the  purifier  of  hearts  and 
lives,  has  been  converted  into  an  instrument  of  methodistic 
abominations.  Is  it  then  surprizing  that  licentiousness  should 
be  spreading  throughout  Britain  to  a  most  alarming  extent^  . 
hitherto  unparaHeled  in  the  worst  ages  of  our  country  ?  This, 
however,  the  popular  and  ignorant  declaimcrs  ascribe  to  the 
influence  of  the  great,  and  we  are  far  from  denying  its  effects; 
but  were  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes  so  depraved  in  this* 
respect  during  ttie  licentious  reign  of  Charles  II.  ?  Was  there 
cver^  time  since  the  feformation,  when  this  vice  bore  the  same 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  population?  Was  ever  enjoy^ 
went  so  much  studied  f  and  are  we  not,  by  the  abandoned  pro- 
fligacy of  the  gre-at,  and  the  more  secret,  but  more  pernicious,' 
influence  of  methodistic  confession ^  (to  use  a  vulgar  metaphor) 
*^  lighting  the  torch  at  both  ends  P"  Yet  Mr.  Nightingale 
assures  us  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  infatuated  and 
'  depraved  people  solemnly  believe  that  they  '^  have  attained  « 
state  ij  perfection^**  and  that  they  *'  never ^  on  any  account ^  or  en  ' 
any  occasion  or  temptation  whatsoever^  commit  the  slightest  sin^ 
in  THOUGHT,  wordf  or  deed!!**  The  author,  however,  candidly 
adknowledges  that  he  never  attained  to  such  a  ''  degree  of  per- 
fectfng  grace/  as  to  qualify  him  to  be  initiated  into  the  ' 
mysteries  of  '*  the  select  band.^ 

We  have  here  lo  notice  the  agap^  or  love- feasts,  of  which 
many  Methodists  of  the  present  day  do  not  hesitate  to  deny 
the  existence  and  pretend  that  ^uch  things  are  practised  only 
by  the  Moravians,  Mr,  N.  gives  a  tolerably  clear  descrip. 
lion  of  these  ceremonies,  which  are  unquestionably  of  h^« 
ihenish  origin,  and  very  similar  to  Plato's 'Eofroi  ^rA  3ir»r,  or 
feasts  after  divine  worship  offered  up  to  the  gods. '  In  like 
manner  Damoetas  in  Virgil  invites  his  friend,  cum  faciamvitula 
profrugihus^  ipse  ver.ito.  That  the  methodistic  love- feasts  are 
analogous  to  the  federal  feasts  of  the  ancients,  with  their  gods, 
will  appear  f^om  their  own  description.  The  term  agapet 
(dyA«»»,  from  khfw^t  to  kiss)  was,  indeed,  applied  to  the  meet- 
ings of  early  Christians,  as  judas  betrayed  his  master  with  a 
kiss,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  amorous  Mr.  John  Wesley's 
best  reason  for  adopting  it. 

"  Th«se  meetings  (the  agap€B  or  love-feaste),  says  Mr.  N.  are 
kept,  in  most  placet^  once  every  quarter,  on  the  Sunday  tmnoediately 
following  what  the  Methodists  call  quarter-day.  After  the  regular 
poUxc  service  is  ended^  and  the  whole  congiegation  is  dismissed. 
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when  li  is  inleiMfed  that  a  love-feait  shoaM  be  kept^  tfaf  nmab^ 
letorn  to  the  chapel^  havipg  shewn  their  certificates,  or  notes  of  a$- 
jnissioD^  to  some  persons  appointed  foi  that  purpose^  "who  stand  at 
the  door.  The  preacher  being  still  in  the  polpit>  opens  the  $erTi9e 
bf  singing  and  prayer;  which  being  ended,  every  oile  sits  dewn^ 
while  the  stewards  hand  to  all  present  a  liule  plain  or  spiced  bread 
and' water.  It  was  oHginallj  the  practice  literally  to  break  bread  with 
each  other;  bat  much  confusion  and  disturbance  throi:^out  tho 
whele  assembly  being  thei«by  occasioned,  that  practice  is  now  prt* 
IMied  by  positife  command  of  oonferonoe  [a  roethodiatic  bttU].  It 
wooid  my  often  happen,  [wa  readily  believe  it  I]  that  •  penon  night 
have  •  pmrtkuiar  attachment  to  some  brother  or  eisier,  who  mi^  be 
saatod  several  pews  distant*  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  maBi- 
6st  this  iittachiqent  l^  brsMng  bread  wiik  thefmoeriie,  the  noise  etid 
.trouble  oJF  scrambUng  oyer  the  backs  of  the  seats,  or  of  preaiiiy 
throng^  the  aisle,  not  only  retarded  the  more  important  businesB  of 
the  love-ibast,  hot  gave  considerable  ofience  to  those  who  had  either 
more  fiiede%  or  less  violeht  toad  impaiient  prepossessions.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  prudent  step  to  prohibit  that  species  of  brealdng  ^  bftadi 
and  I  beSeve  [but  not  certain]  that  ditorderfy  practice  is  now  entirel^r 
laid  aside*  After  the  ceremony  of  camal  msting  £like  the  M&rel 
mdmgt  ef  Ae  heaUien  sacrifices  Vith  the  priest^]  is  ended,  aao&er 
hjfnm  iaaiMif>  doriog  whidi  lime  the  stewards  am  handing  tp»  piale 
inmd  ftor  the  purpeae  of  ooUeoting  what  ertry  one  is  dispoaai  to  giro 
Ibrlbe, relief  of  the  poor  metnben.  This  oijaney^  however,  hai 
lopietiflMs  been  put  into  the  ganeral  8todc>  when  the  society's  inannta 
were  low." 

When  these  indecent  rites,  mote  worthy  of  a  gentile  than 
Chriatian  people^  are  finished,  the  business  of  general  con* 
fessidn  commences ;  should  this  flag  somewhat,  *  recourse  h 
always  bad  to  the  fascinating  and  invigtmiting  (stimulating) 
power  of  music,**  in  lascivious  or  blasphemous  songs.  We 
shall  here  quote  one  stanza  of  these  songs  as  a  speciitoen,  otily 
omitting  the  violation  of  the  third  commandment. 

"  Ome^  «  «*«  from  above,  these  raountaioafiamoff; 

p*ert\urn  all  that  hinders  the  eovrse  of  ^ly  love : 

i/fy  bosom  inspire^  enkindle  the  J&*e, 

And^  my  whole  soul,  with  the^imar  of  desire  Hr 

•  These  feasts  usually  occupy  above  two  hours,  during  which 
*^  numerous  experiences  are  related  both  by  men  and  women ,^ 

I  have  often,**  says  the  author,  **  been  exceedingly  pained 
on  observing,  the  resisting  bashfuhtets^  aild  the  evident  signfc 
itf  htward  agitation,  which  some  of  the  younger  part  of  the 
females  have  betrayed,  just  before  they  have  risen  to  speak  !* 
Was  ever  the  genius  of  Satan,  the  deceiver  of  woman,  to  sue* 
-eessful  in  discovering  a  means  of  eradicating  nU  tense  of  de^ 
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^ency  and  modesty,  from  the  female  heart  ?    Is  it  possible  to 

conceive  a  more  effectual  means  of  destroying  all  that  is  good 

Mi  amiable  in  woman,  than  by  such  public  confessions?     The 

obligatiotis,  also,  to  fulfil  this  oiaous  rite,  are,  in  the  liighest 

degree,  blasphemous.      **  It  is  thought/*   we  are  here  told> 

[by   many  well  meaning  Methodists,  **  that  net  to  tell  their 

^experiences^  [what  perfect  Popery  I]  on  these  occasions,  is  to 

.guench  the  spirit  of  God  in  their  beartiT,  if  ii  be  not  a  tacit  denial 

•  ofChrist  himself !  H  This  opinion,  I  believe,  uniformly  obuios 

-Whtre  the  modest,  or  the  cowardly,  member  has  hadsufflie.extiat- 

<opdinary  work  bf  grace  on  his  heart.      On  these  occasions, 

•t^.  feel  backward  to  speak  for  God,  is  to  listen  W  the  sugges- 

^flftns  of  the  Devil,  who  will  alwayn  strive  to  prevent  his  ene* 

^tniesfrom  fellings  of  any  bf   his  temptations.     Thus,   tvhen 

these  convictions  happen  to  take  place  in  a  modesty  or  fearful, 

riiihd,  the  struggle  between  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  force  o£ 

tep\|itation>  inclination,  or  habit,  is  yiolent  beyond  d^scrip- 

tipn.     I  have  witnessed,  and  felt,  these  internal  conflict  wlih 

^the  most  poign^tut  sornow^   and  .  liave  k^own  them,  in  s^mp 

•constitutions^  productive  of  very  alarmii^g  conseqi/ence^.  .Jf 

the  enemy  is  overoome,  or  the  sen$e  of  shame  removed,  die 

victorious  champion '  rises  tb  tell. of  tbeengagement/'  .  Wlic& 

nhcse  confessions  znd  spiritual  wrestlings  are  concluded,  several 

oFthe  people  go  to  prayer,  one  after  another,  or  *'  all  dt  once^ 

as  the  preacher  may  be  well  or  ill  di5;posed  iofa^our  a  little  spU 

ritual  romping^  and  holv  confusion  ^'    The  predelictionof  the 

'preacher,  however,  for  '  enthusiastic  bawjers,*'  is  represented 

as  even  surpassing* that  for  the  good  things  of  this  world  ! 

The  machinery  of  Methodism,  like  that  of  popery,  is  suffi- 
ciently complex.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  class  and  l^nd 
meetings,  in  addition  t«  all  others;  but  they  must  also  have 
watch-nights  I  This  practice  is  acknowledged  the  most  repre- 
hensible of  any*  Formerly  the  watch-nights  were  held  every 
FtHay  nearest  the'  full  moon;  but?  their  .excesses  became  so 
enormous,  and  the  race  of  Methodisf  preachers  wa^  by  these  . 
means  propagated  so  rapidly ♦  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
limit  them  to  once  a  quarter,  to  the  eve  of  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings* Even  this  restriction,  Uowever,  has  been  found  insafE- 
tieq^  and  ail  tlie  modest  or  .virtuqus  ^art  of  tbe  Methodists,  aH 
^bose  who  have  any  sense  of  public  decency,  have  decline^  at- 
tending these  midnight  watchings^  except  on  new-year's  eve. 
It  is  the  m\co{  watch-flights  to  continuetheir  love-so^ gs,and  con^ 
fessjons  in  the  chapels  till  one  o'clock  in  the  mornlpg,  ar\d  oiten 
muchbnger;butacansiderablenuaiberoft}ieactiveoneswithdraW 
themseLyes  at  tl^e  darkest  hourol  the  nigbt^  and  prpcecdt^pla^)^ 


teter  ac^ptefl  to  their  Hc^titftft  purpost'i;  ^8$^  tersb&s  ar6 
goijcnlly  fathers  and  mothers^  whose  abominations  on  methodic 
mtcb»iiights:ane  too  sfacicking  to  be  tiecailedi  It  has  bceit 
caktthted,  .4h^  on  »i  overage^  every  Methocfiat  ohapel  in 
LmdMi,  ^v«a  occasion  to  at'teast  three  acts  of  aduhery  on<the 
C9IC  of*  every  now-years  day.  CX  the  dher  consequtttiees  of 
iBchiipctamai intdrviews lei  Mr. N* #peak« 

^  Watch-nights  are  always  very  prolific  sources  of  proselylism  $ 
kai  the  Methodjst  interest  owes  much  to  fhe  soothing  strains  Ikna 
khxicathng  influence  of  ^watch-night  prayerk  ^d  watchrnt^ht  hyhms. 
Wera  I  dispoBcd  to  dispute  Ae  moral  and  religioos  advantages  of  stf 

a  of  the  Methodist  discipline^  it  wonld  be  that  which  enjoins  the 
log  of  these  nadn^bt^tusemh&a.  Old  and  yooDg/nsarriedand 
nDgl9>  persons  of  both  sexes^  being  here  joined  in  promisciwua  in- 
tarcQane^  mi^nbtedly  get  their  sfnses  it{pamed  to  a  fitch  offyrMur 
irjiich  it  will  require  ^I  the  prudence ,  and  all  the  %vatcl^tbi^s$j.^€£ 
which  t&e  most  spbec  and  re&ecting  are  capable,  to  prevent  fo^lBng 
into  fervourf  Jess  pwre  and  innocent  ti^an  those  which  the  sfu;redfire  of 
devotion  has  kindled.^  Consequences  the  ipost  dangerous  ipa^,  arisii 
from  the  ternplatioffs  which  are  lafd  in  the  way  of  two  young 'peirsons 
rcturaiog  home  together  in  the  dead  of  night,  aftier  havipg'a//e»<^f^ 
1i»tdbnight.;:j8^^2'^Q.  .  .•   ,.    „   .  ...    ,.      ..;.•/:' ,:..'.;,:,..  i. 

'  iTie  inde"^Widy,:not.t6say  tfasphemy,  ivliicTi  Jtt^aiTs  W  thi^ 
thapibls  after  preaching/pfayingf  and  singing  salacious  song3r^<} 
thus  described  hy  our  Methodic  preacher  ;      ^- ^     .,r, ..    .. .  -    * 

'^  liberty  is  then  given  to  any  one  of  the  brothen  or /listtijs,  in  the 
body  of  the  chapel,  to  exercise  tlie  gi&  of  prayer  ^  wheA  severaj^ 
%ooie  souls  have  been  long  waiting  to  be  poured  forth  in  vocal  ^rzjtr, 
Jive  vent  to  their  feelings,  and  address  the  God  of  Heaven'  as  they 
n»y  be  severally  disposed  to  rnake  known  their  requests.  Or  to  eipresf 
ttcir  gratitude.  •  It  now  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatestdiflSculty  for 
those  preachers  who  are  concerned  for  the  honor  of  reMgton,  or  the 
credit  of  Methodism,  to  prevent  ih^  most  shtmefti  middisgracefut 
vociferation  and  disturbance.  Indeed,  when  any  one  begins  to  c^r 
em  fcr  pardon,  under  an  appacent  aense  of  extraordinary, piilt And 
CoodemnMon,  no  persuasions,  tbrdits,  .oc  exertions  of  the  nyinisteR^ 
ta  pievent the  good  people iVom  indulging  themselves,  Many><n[' 
the  preachers  themselves  openly  countenance  and  abet  this  work^ 
believing,  witl^great  sincerity,  that  God  is  at  these. times  pouring  out 
his  good  spirit  on  the  people,  and  that  to  discountenpnce'  d^  noise 
among  them,  would  be  tojight  against  God  himself!  (Othets  oppose 
it,)  1  hav<^'  keen  a  pr^cher  bits  his  lips  with  an^ish  and  chagrin, 
or  gnash  h!s  teeth  with  just  indignation,  when  he  nas  fbnnd  htm^lf 
so  completely  outpoured  l»y  the  obstreperousness  of  his  audience, . 
that  he  has  been  forced  to  sit  down  rnVda  fatign^  in  the  pulpit,  or  to 
dasccndj  and  wander  fiom  pew  to  pew,  endlBavoaring  in  vain  to  queU 


.  Tbc  M^bodists  hays  ootnbined.  a  considenUtt  portion  of  tht 
MtFayaKancicft  of  glmo«t  cycry  other  tcct  or  church.  Their 
*'  yiwrly  cowmnt^  kaQalofcOus  to  the  '*  •olenm  kaigae  and 
covnMnts  oC  the  Scots  letters.  The  bigots  juatifr  diis  ad 
by  an  appeal  to  thf  Cfivcuants*'  in  the  Old  Testanent;  m 
well,  might  the?  attempt  to  adopt  ^nd  ju^ify  bpmtHoflEerisgit 
or  ^acrjfccs.  This  cov  q^apt,  to  say  the  best  of  itj  is  at  least  f 
lyork  Qt  sup^erogation,  of  wickedness  ^nd  of  sinners,  unbf* 
W'jj^fc  pf  vVi^tiaiTi  belitvers,  and  onsanaioned  fey  the  tenor 
of]  Cb/isP^ittV*  The  obligation  contracted  by  it  purpoctf 
CO  be  only,  to  serve  the.- Lord.''  On  its  lenesaaLevecF  jcav 
the  preacher  t^^is  addressee  his  hearers  : 

"  This  toveoant  I  advise  you  to  make»  not  only  in  btat,.  bnt  in 
WDfd;  tiot  only  in  word  hot  in  writiiu; }  and  that  yon;  woold.  with  ad 
po^ii^je  reverence  spraid  thiwritiing  frfwe  the  lari,  as,  If  you  ^^mU 
PivJMit  it  to  hfan  as  your  act  apd  deed  i  and  when  yon  have  donethis, 
let  your  hand  to  it :  keep  it  as  a  memorial  or  the  solenm  trantactioos 
that  have  passed  between  God  and  you,  that  yon  may  have  reoenne 
(D  tt  in  doubts  and  temptations* 

^  So  hiriily  isthb  fbrnn  of  covenant  with  the  Alil^htj  legarded 
Igf  many  l^^tbpdists^  that  iostaaoes.  hare  ocpao;»d  wfaec^,  in  the 
ipost  solemn  mannerj  It  has  been  actually  signed  bv  Twith]  <Artl9«<f 
•fihe  ermhK^,  imagining  that  socfa  a  mode  tf  ratinc^iQo^  is  vequmd. 
fiom  its  analogy  Of  the  bloody  seal  of  th^tlieator  !!r 

Few  rational  Christians  will  doubt  that  such  ceremonies  dq 
not  resembTe  idolatrous  blasphemy*  The  society  meetings,  in 
which  the  soferal  degrees  of  moral  attainments  are  blended, 
are  more  social  and  political  than  the  preceding.  At  thc^ 
me^ngs  various  lettera  and  statements  of  the.  progress  of  ,th^ 
ga^d  %iforl„  ^r^  rj^fad^  anA  th^  preachers  manifesj^  ^  much  wil- 
lingoffss  to  «Kaagerate  their  successes  as.  Bupnaparte»  a^d  be«i- 
tate  at.  tittle  to  lie  f4rtGo4*^ju  he  does  for.  pow«ur..  '  Here, 
bowevcrt''  observes  Mr«  N*  is  every  thing  to  wamtJibe  iroa* 
ginatiott— to  inspire  the  affections— <-to  engage  the  heart*  All  the 
^  generous  passions  of  the  aouU  and  all  the  tender  sympa'thiet  cf 
hvi^  are  here  invited  to  share  the  aweeu  of  benevolence,  the 
mystic  pliasuw  of  devotion-  The  allurinsf  anticipations  of 
futurity,  accompanied.  bl[  the  rapturdus  Mllgbtf  of  preant 
enioyrn^Mr  and  the  tmfoldmg  mfiuence  of  social  intercom rse." 
Th^.  social  natiir^»^  ind^»  of  these  meeting^^  y^\\\  best  appear 
.  by  a  stanza  of  th«ir  songs.     .        , 

«f  IV^a  am  better  Ac  than  em^ 

Boroonaiel  oc  Ac  t|^  I 
J^ionr  caaeaa  b^siVM  oMe*/*' Ik*  ape. 


Tte'^^uiiMrly  viiitationor  tkfeclmn''is  perba^  tbblc^it 
objecttoaable  ccitniODy  adopted  bf  the  Wctley 8.  TheK  ecmM 
he  no  well-foimddl  argmntot  opposed  to  a  rattotiai  ^HdtftHf 
cmniBttion  by  a  clergyman  of  his  folloir^s,  reipettinJS  their^ 
tdi||ious  bith  and  vrkxil  conduct,  wei%  k  not  Converted  into 
a^nean  of  lerying  heavy  contribotioni  on  a  credtiloui  neople* 
Thoie  Biemhcrt  who  are  found  at  ihe  vititatiori  to  be  bicitiliders 
dp^  not  receive  tickets,  and  ane  thus  known  to  be  no  longer  of 
ibe  Methodist  community.  Tte  following  is  a  riepresenUtion 
c£  these  aipiritaal  passports,  tbe  alphabetical  l^ter  and  tekts  of 
scripture  being  varied  at  every  renewal  of  them,  that  is  evety 

A  C&AaS-TICUT.  '       A  BAVn-TIckBT. 

Afay*,^ttoy.  March,  li(ff. 

^nalvl|idhy«luit*idmdy>X    .       X  TliMartsllfiar»iay]^ 
hsUftiCtittlcfMM.       r  I    thmknotpotiathM. 
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,  The  distribution  of  these  tickets,  which  "  are  printed  at  the. 
ConHnrence-offiee,  Nortkgreen,  Wovshtp^stfeet, '  and  sent  ca 
ail  parts  of  the  pnited  kingdom,  is  a  proddctive  source  of 
lihatee^  every  on^  pay it^  sixpence  and  upwards  on  reeeivitig 
them.  This  price,  iii  addition  to  what  ii  tmiei  by  a  rigid 
^Shttttktitoiht  **  origifial  Tiife  of  rtiethodlsttr,  which  fieqfufifis 
that  each  member  shall  pay,  for  the  support  oj  tbb  wori^  at 
Ito/ me  penny  per  week,  and  one  shilling  per  quarter,"  fur- 
nishes  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  carry  on  the  trade  of 
inetfabdism.  In  order  to  show  the  striking  similarity  bcMtween 
the  practices  of  Papists  and  Methodists,  we  insect  a  sacran&ental* 
ti^k^»  sold  and  <leliyqj4J?^^g^J!*i£  t§ej)rec(iding, 

AlibMDCCCV. 
Goaralg6  en  la  Parroquial 
I M  SSgraiio  d«  la  Ottcdral 

IhmAilm  •  l$OBi  fsmamwrsui  ia  thepariih  ciuysi  ol  »a  caflisdfii  sf 


Thit  ticket  is  sdldbf  the  £tiars  and  priests,  generally  for^ 
dollar,  or-mdhre^  to  allperftont  who  do  not  wwh  to  go  to  mass^ 
and  take  the  sacraTxient  af  Easten*  The  purcbasers  shew  them 
to  the  vistting  prt^ts^  leift  their  names,  did  thef  .not  com- 
municate, qx  produoe  a  ticket  in  proof  of  it,  should  be  exhi« 
btted  in  the  parish  church,  previous  to  their  underg«Hig  the  sen- 
tence of  lesser  excommunication,  arcdrding  to  the  popish  taw^ 
which  requires,  and  even  Enforces,  sacramentaKcommunion  by 
all  persons,  at  least  once  every  year. 

In  describing  the  plan,  and.  relating  specimens,  of  metho* 
distic  sermons^  our  author  is  not  very  copious  on  so  fcctad  a 
subject.  Here,  however,  he  displays  more  good  sense  ihati* 
in  many  otlier  parts  of  his  work,  and  we  could  have  wished  for 
rnore^  both  of  his  own  remarks,  and  the  specimens.  He  falls, 
indeccf,  Jnto..the  very  en'Qj jpf  which  he  accuses  theMetfaMUcts, 
naniply  aouse^  when  he  speaks  of  tile  *^  irfcsomeness  of  tedi<^t 
lituijgies,*'  aWi(Hugh:tbe  fcrce  of  truth  bbliges  tSik  dissehler 
'elsewhere:to  acknowledge  the  general  superiofity  of  the  chu^h 
of  tnglgiidt  Tlje  pharisaical  soi^jgs  and  l^ng  prayers 't>f 
MeAodist  preachers,  **  merfh  igjill  up  the  tlmt^^  have  bapn 
censured  by  the  ^ejebrated  |f/r.'no|^  the  renovfmid  Dr.  AdAm 
Cla^te.  But'      •;  .  .  \  ^  •-  •  % 

"  ^Notwithstanding  Mr.  Glai1ce*5  advie,"  says  our  anthoTj  "  m^ 
of  bis  brethren  stfll  assume  an  kirof  intporta'ace^wlkile  in  thopulc 
andlliave  many  ^ntastic  atttftides ;  tilling  still  afBicted  with  2 
spedtss  o(^^rjgfyi^s  ca^^  St^  VUus's  dancer  a$  is  eYitlen^,g]uiQ,tli 
^ueer  noddings,  ridiculous  stoopings,  and  erections^  of  tlie  body  ;  skip- 
ping fhom  one  Side  to  the'othe*  of  the  deskj  knitting  their  brows,  UritJ^ 
otlier  iheaimal  tind  foppish  9iii.  Yea,  many  do  still  iiiaarish  their 
handkerchiefs^  and  gaze  about  .up«n  the  congregation,  befora  thef 
begin  their  work.  They  stili  whisper  jo  lbs  jbyiginning  of  their 
pgrayer,  storr^  and  bellow  in  the  oiddle^.and  J^rram  towardsxthe  oM  ; 
always,  however^  l^ng  tbej^  /f^^r  when  i^py  coma  to^  xpp^\  t)u^ 
i,or(f  J  prayer !"  ..   '.         .    .    ;  ....  ,j  ',: . 

Tq  suit  these  holy  cdritertibni  of  methpdistic  piety  matty  of* 
the  preachers,  as  Mr.  Bensort^'  Aiake  up  their  disc'oihrses  of 
■  '  : —  '    u         ■  1 

♦  By  means  of  these  ceirtrficates^'^Jewi  or  PrbtesUnt^.caniSve  at 
well  in  Spain;  as  the  mostTig^d.^lhoU£f,.^th^X^5rS  nevW'heiitJittri'g, 
for  a  reasonable  considj^ratlon^to  cei^^l^y,  at  She  e|pense  of  truth  and 
their  own  consciences,  that  the  bearer  of 'Inem  ba|regularly  taken  tho 
sacrament,  (that  is,  ^aienlh'e  r'^a/ /^eifrdf  GhrtsV,  ibr  the  blood  is  never 
oiSered  to  the  laity)  iul}l^i4(nGe'«]f  th«-<tvil  aMi  ecclesiastical  law  of 
thereahn.— Ret.        ♦  ••    ^- ^^-      ..• -v.^  .a     ^ 


*     'I      l»    ■   ..111      '*'•     ;    I  «»(.      ^    ii       ••.  raj  «•  I    ts;.  5;.    ,n[il'7    ".-.^^r  "  .fl^l  \ 
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^tfuotalions  from  tlie  poets,*  while  others  adopt  the  inetliod  of 
*  holy  mirth  and  devout  jocularity/*  practised  hy  the  merry* 
andrew  of  St.  George's  Fields.  This  custom  of  "  spiritual 
jesting^  and  pious  punning/'  we  are  told  is  still  continued^  no 
doubt  with  success,  by  *  -Mr.  Samuel  Bradburn^  who  takes 
delight  in  making  his  audience  merry  under  the  word/'  (p.  260.) 
But^'  however  contemptible  such  buffoonery  may  be,  we  must 
jiot  omit  to  present  our  readers  with  ^  fiery  specimen  of  true 
"  covenanting  piety ^  far  superior  to  any  thing  exhibited  by  th© 
^i-skinesf  Knoxes,  or  any  of  the  **  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant'^ heroes  of  Caledonia.  In  a  sermon  on  '*  Dives  and 
Lazarus"  published  in  1806,  we  find 

*'  A  damned  spirit,"  ''  a  devil  damned/^  ''  in  the  abyss  of  per«» 
ditiop,  in  the  burning  pool,  which  spouts  cataracts  of  fire  !*  '  Sinnera 
may  lose  th^ir  time  in  disputing  against  the  rea/i/^  of  bell-fire,  till 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  lolly,  by  finding  themselves  phinged 
into  what  God  calls  '  the  lake  that  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone.* 
!%Eany  are  desirous  of  seeing  an  inhabitant  of  the  other  world,  or 
tliey  wish  to  converse  with  one  to  know  what  passes  there.  Curiosity 
and  infidelity  are  as  insatiabl«^as  they  are  unreasonablo.  Here,  how« 
ever,  God  steps  out  of  the  common  way  [how  elegant !]  to  indulge 
them  l«  You  wish  to  see  a  disembodied  spirit  ? — Mak6  way  I  here  is 
4  damned  soul,  which  Christ  has  evoked  ^om  the  hell  of  £re  \  Hear 
him!  Hear  him  ^ell  of  his  torments!  Hear  him  utter  his  anguish  i 
Listen  to  the  sighs  and  groans  which  are  wrung  frpixl  his  soul  by  tho 
tortures  be  endures !  Hear  him  asking  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cooL 
his  tongue !  Telling  you  that  he  is  tormented  in  that  flame ;  and 
warning  yon  to  repent,  that  you  come  not  into  that  place  of  torture! 
How  solemn  is  this  warning !  How  awful  this  voice !  Hear  the  groam 
of  this  damned  soul,  and  be  alarmed  Y'  p.  2<32. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  this  hellish  sermon  was  not  only 
preached,  but  published  also,  by  a  man  who  professed  to  give 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  matter,  on  light,  heat,  fire,  and 
water,  the  lecturing  hero  of  the  Surrey  Institution,  the  renowned 
J3r.  Adam  Clarke  himself!  h'  This  is  the  victorious  champion. 
eS  metbodiam;  for  wh4>m,  could  we  believe  his  friends^  several 
oofver&kies faavecontend^^o  heap  fhi^tr  honors  upon  his  head> 
andAot  only  prifiocs,  buteVen  pious  bishops,  have  besought  him 
to  touch  thetkirt  of  his  garment,  in  brder  to  participate  in  the 
Holy  unctioilWmethodiistic  sanctity  !     Biit,  if  this  incombusti-^ 

V        <*■  ■     ■■  ■■   ■       '      ■  '    '  *«■■..»  ...,■-.>      I        J  ,. 

•  Some  of  these"  melody-loving  fanatics,'-  although  no  favoritea 
of  the  Muses,  always  carry  a  voluipcpf  "  the  beauJiea  of  iiiSk 
l^nglisb^ppets^"  in  tUeir. pockets. 


file  j)rteher  toQM;twayaHr8  9tgo^  deal  mit  belKfirt  imli  al^ 
the  dexterity  of  a  petty  tiider  in  giving  short  weight  or  niea* 
tiure,  how  much  more  expert  must  he  now  be^  when  he  ha> 
learned  to  mapage  such  inflammable  matter  as  Mr.  fiavy't. 
Pptassiumt  almost  as  subtle  as  his  own  fire  and  brimstone  } 
When  be  glidedt  with  methodistic  .meekness,  up  the  stairs  at 
Somerset- house,  and  when  his  evangelical  locks  quavered  at 
Mr.  Davy's  description  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  galvanic 
battery,  and  the  astonishing  combustibility  of  Potassium,  little 
did  we  suppose  that  the  play  of  the  affinities  was  then  taking 
]^lace  in  the  holy  pericranium  of  this  saint-man  amidst  a  hra* 
thenish  assembly  of  philosophers,  and  that  his  imagination  was 
then  concentrating  a  new  mass  of  combustible  matter,  to  be 
poured  forth  on  some  unfortunate  melhodists  in  **  cataracts  of^ 
fire  r*  We  have  indeed  been  assuried  that  the  learned  Dr.  (andi 
we  are. not  disposed  to  question  his  right  to  this  appellation), 
only  roasts  his  hearers  a  little,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in 
Urn ;  now,  as  he  has  succeeded  rather  too  far  perhaps  in  maktog 
them  Canatict,  we  hope  tnat  he  will  in  future  exercise  his  pbilo* 
aophy  to  make  them  rational  Christians,  and  rais^  them  again 
to  the  ^nidard  of  the  church.  As  to  the  author  who  has  brought 
forward  these  damnatory  specimens  of  methodist  sermons,  we 
^ar  we  shall  not  be  able  to  shield  him  from  the  fulminating 
excommunications,  and  *  thunderbolts  of  everlasting  ven* 
vfance,  which"  ihe  little  Dr.  Secretary  Coke  will  doubtless 

hurl  at  his  devoted  head.*' 

The  natural  history  of  methodism  is  very  concisely,  ^and  we 
believe  faithfully,  related  in  the  following  extract/  which 
discovers  more  artijici  than  we  should  have  suspected  in  igno- 
rant methodists.  ... 
'  "  I  have  already  given  you  some  account  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
frayer-leader,  or  exhorter.  These  are  men  of  very  considerable  ser* 
vice  in  thie  cause  of  Methodism.  They  are  the  hewen  of  wood  an4 
Ihe  drawers  of  water  in  the  church ;  men  who  labour  uioetaantly  ibr 
She  convenion  of  aonls.  They  empl<^  themselves  with  imwiterM 
ibdnstry  to  gather  people  to  die  m\Seting.  1  ha?e  often  known  tliese 
men  lo  go  out  in  small  parttet,:  seeking  of^portonities  of  pnjnor  wak 
'^Khortation  among  chetr  couesry  neighbours.  When  one  of  shaae 
theological  hunu  takes  place  (and  they  used  to  be  pvetly  frequent  19 
acme  parts  of  ti)e  north  of  England)*  one  of  the  ^rty  wmH  be  a 
smoker  of  tolaccoi  (for  the  rule  against  smoking  and  souff-taking  ia 
not  often  kept).  It  is  this  person*8  bnsiness,  whenever  be  comes  to  a 
pk»e  where  he  knows  there  are  few  if  any  Methodists,  to  csdl  at  so>me 
one  of  the  honses,  and  to  request  the  liberty  of  lighting  his  pipe. 
While  he  is  performing  this  ceremony,  his  brethreh  are  striding  near 
the  door.    On  apm^  renmks  being  made  by  d»  smokef,  on  the  heat 


of  the  vettbcr,  5cc.  it  nU  nmiiiiaUy.  happens  Uuit  tht, 
nod  people  oi*  the  hooie  will  request  him  to  take  a  chair  and  rest 
Umself  while  he  anioaks  his  pipe.  To  this  proposal  he  gladly  accedes, 
Jiad  fDCDtioning  his  friends  at  the  door,  they  also  are  invited,  and  a 
ftmiliar  converslition  soon  takes  place  bt^ween  the  people  of  the  house 
aoid  their  pioas  g^ts.  While  tb^  are  thus  eoipioyed,  some  one  of 
the  party  ts  lodting  round  to  see  if  there  lare  txxf  religious  books  on 
die  tables  or  dedu.  In  short,  Madam,  the  subject  of  reMgioft  la' 
abme  way  or  other  introduced,  and  recommended  to  the  afiecSeo  of 
tto people)  and  if  thej  happen  to Teoeive  the  cooBads«f  theMetho^- 
disu  finroorably,  eprayer^mcettng  is  begun  at  the  house  Melhodtsm 
is  itftroduced  into  the  vU)flge«-some  of  the  people  get  converted  %. 
these  convert  oihen— -a  dassis  formed  of  the  new  converts  ■  the  local 
preachers  aie  appointed }  and  if  they  succeed  pretty  well,  an  opening 
is  made  fox  their  travelliqg  brethren,  and  an  out-pouring  of  the 
Spirit  lA  the  glorious  consequence.  Thus  are  the  prayer-leaders  em« 
ployed,  although,  perhaps,  not  in  every  place  exactly  as  I  have  been 
describing  them,  to  pave  tha  way  for  Methodism,  v^heie  it  would 
otherwise  never  be  known.— Some  of  the  prayer-leaden  are  also  chtsa- 
leedett.  Of  so  much  use  are  prayeri-meetings  to  their  causa,  that  to 
appoint  them  wherever  they  can  make  it  convenient  is  an  exprass  rule 
Ji  Conference.  The  prayer-4eaders  have  baeetings,  composed  ef* 
their  own  body,  to  consider  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  tbnreier* 
.  and  of  the  best  means  of  prooMitiiig  theki 


irhe  mcthodistic  constitution  consists  of  six  estates,  four  of 
which  are  lords  spiritual,  and  only  two  commons.  The  prayer- 
leaders  being  the  lowest,  from  them  are  chosen  the  class-leaders^ 
selected  from  the  sisterhood^  as  well  as  the  brotherhood.  The 
^'  class  leaders  (we  are  told)  are  the  body  politic,  the  great 
fc^eseotativee  of  the  people^'*  bui^  unlike  other  representatives, 
tbey  are  the  excise  and  the  reveime  officers  of  Uie  metbodist 
government,  and  not  the  guardians  of  tfac  people's  purses.  From 
the  cbss-haders,  however^  are  derived  the  lay  or  local  preach- 
efs,  who,  although  they  pursue  some  iftore  honest  trade  for  H 
aohustence  tlian  field-preachingy  are  sometimes  permitted  tp 
attain  a  rank  among  the  spiritual  orders,  provided  they  manifest 
sufficient  xeal  in  the  cause,  and  laive  both  an  outward  and 
inward  i^U  to  the  ministerial  office^  But  these  local  pi^eachers* 
of  whom  there  are  above  4000/*  ssqpa  Mr.  N.  *'  are  extremely 
igaoRmt.  I  ki|ow  one  at  this  time,  who  very  lately  knew  not 
the  use  <^  a  common  dictionary  i  nay,  there  are  some  among 
ahem,  I  believe,  thatramis/  nadaiaUV'  (^  Ml.)  The4tk 
class  consistt  of  the  travelling  preachers ;  and  the  5tli  and  6th  of 
4]ie  superintendants  and  mirmbers  of  the  conference,  which  is 
i^iapctum  sdfuUrum  of  methodism.  The  local-preachers^ 
il^tedj  whatttver  may  be  their  mX^  oc  this  e^ctant  of  their 
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eofritribiitions,  are  never  permitted  to  enter  the  conference,  or 
inowhow  thfe  tnoney  raised  is  applied.  The  injustice  and  arti- 
fice of  this  conduct  have  been  repeatedly  lamented  by  the 
bones ter  methodists,  *  There  seems,"  say  they,  "  something 
iantaminating  in  the  mlnisfry.  While  a  man  follows  a  lawful 
trade,  and  preaches  the  gospel  among  us,  he  remains  on  a  level 
witt  his  brethren.  ,  But  take  a  number  of  persons  of  thif 
character,  from  a  variety  of  placet«  and  let  them  travel  in. 
union  with  the  itinerant  preachers,  and  you  will  soon  perceive 
what  rapid  progress  the  spirit  rf  priestcraft  generally  makes  in 
HtktiY  hearts  ^'' 

Over  th« '  local-preachers  is  appointed  a  Chairman  of  the 
Distriet,  who  calls  district-meetines^  consisting  of  the  travelling 
preachers  in  several  circuits:  '  Every  circuit  is  a  kind  of 
parish,  where  the  superintendant  is  rector  or  vicar;  every 
<listrlct  a  diocese,  over  whicli  the  chairman  is  bishop  ;  and  the 
conference,  a  sort  of  conclave  or  general  council.  The  chapels 
ID  the  large  towns  may  be  called  methodistical  cathedrals ;  those 
ii>  the  surrounding  villages,  parish  churches,  and  the  cpnsecrated 
barnsy  out-faouaes,  ftc.  &ci  so  many  chapels  of  ease/'  Our 
autbor  being  otily  a  local-brother,  of  course  cannot  state  from 
hit  own  kno\viedge,  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  the 
njembens  of  which  contrive  to  appropriate  the  sums  levied  off 
the  poor  people,  (o  their  own  use,  and  that  of  tTieir  friends^ 
without  ever  defgning  to  give  any  account  of  it.  He  is  obliged, 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  un controverted  description  of  it  by- 
Mr,  J.  Crowther,  who  represents  their  proceedings  as  an 

''  Annual  sublime  sight  of  siic;  or  seven  men,  getHng  round  the 
table  iit  couferonce,  and  figlittng  with  each  othm*,  talking  by  bm^ 
(except  when  several  of  ^leoi  talk  together)  engootsiag  all  the  fpeechi- 
fying ;  while-  tfa^  restsltrouod  in  sullen,  stupid,  or  indignanit  siieooe*^* 
the4<^yil  perclnng  on  the  .front  of  the  gallery;  while  love,  meekness^ 
and  ^iddom,  together  with  our  gnii^rdian  angels,  and  even  the  Holy 
6ho&ti«,^uit.the assembly 4  and  uie  confused  group  appears  tp  tb9 
weeping  heavens,  somewhat  like;  the  assembly  in  a  gock  pit."  p.  30q^ 

Before  ijuitting  this  mosf  p^Sffferous  "race,  however,  the 
trivdling-preachers,  who  Htcrally  **  go  about  seeking  whorti  tKey 
may  de^oiir,'*'  tn '  fevying  contributions  and  debauching  or- 
s«s4ireingiil!th6«inrple 'young  women,  or  deluded  ^ives,  they 
can  find,  vte'tftust  relate  some  partrculars  of  their  infiimous 
cbn^nti^'^Sy  a  law  6f  conference  these  vagabonds  ^*  cannot 
marry  UritiUliey  have  been  ftur  years  in  full  connexion/*  To- 
c(*mpenisfrftt'for  this  'they  Soon  b^ome  adepts  in  crim.  eon. 
Bii^th^  grfcatesi  and  least  e»c«saWe  mal€fact**j  ai^tke  married' 
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idoeraiitvwbo  often  leaver  their  wives  witii  no  other  motive  than 
thst  of  UcetMiomness.  One  of  tliese  methodi»tkal  adventurers 
lately  removM  from  London  with  his  wife  and  family  to  a 
village  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  greatly  admired  for  his  ardent 
ptety>  and  as  being  an  able  preacher.  Happening  to  discovev 
among  his  numerous  followers  a  very  handsome  young  woman, 
the  only  child  of  a  poor  widow,  the  holy  methodist,  pretending 
tp  be  defply  engaged  in  study  and  meditation,  alledged^  that 
the  noise  of  his  own  family  interrupted  him.  in  his  devout 
•jcercises,  and  by.  this  arifice  obtained  a  private  lodging  in  the 
hpuseof  the  widow.  There,  indeed,  he  pursued  AiV  devotion 
vndx  ^afficicm  ardour  and  success,  and,  after  a  time,  found  tt 
necessary  to  recommend  the  simple  girl  to  go  out  alone  to  some 
adjoining  fields,  whence  she  was  to  return  with  dishevelled 
locks  and  jaded  aspect,  and  th  announce  her  disaster  by  declar* 
ing,  that  sotpe  unknown  ruffian  had  met  and  violated  her.  The 
atory  was  at  first  believed,  and  excited  general  commiseration ; 
but  when  the  effects  of  this  methodistic  intrigue  could  no  longer 
be  concealed,  the  pious  propagator  clfthework\\\Q\xo^iM  property 
suspend  his  preaching  and  his  devotions,  abandon  his.  wife  and' 
family,  and  decamp  for  London.  His  precipitate  flighji  awakened 
'suspicion^andthegirl'being  questioned,  before  iying*in>  confess*^: 
ed  the  truth,  in  con^^uerice  of  which  the  parish  officers  pursued  - 
him  to  London,  and  the  culprit  was  arrested  in  the  vicinity  of- 
the  Tabernacle^  on  the  City  Road.  We  might  also  state  many 
instances  wbere  methodist  preachers  have  chosen  their  own 
preaching-shopiforthecorrimissionof  such  crimes;  and  it  is  fii 
Ktaark able  fact,  .which  fully  demonstrates  the  true  tendency  of 
inetbodism,  that  prostitution  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tsiberrfacle, 
1^  in  the: midst  of  aiethodists  of  every  description,  is  carried 
on  as  mii9di€aHy^  as  ic  has  long  been  systematically  in  the  Pal;ais 
B«»yai  of  Piuris.  Such  a  striking  similarity  to  French  epicure^rt 
i^Ofiuaiii^y  eKists,  we  believe,  in  no  other  part  of  the  Uniteil> 
liiofi)m.      .  -  .' 

•  Btttr  the  pernicious  influence  of  method  ism  is,  unhappily, 
IVK  jconfined  t6  one-^ex  i  ft  is  no  less  djjfieterious  amongwofnen 
tb^niroen*'  £)(^en.w«men'of  the  town  l\ave'  been  admitted  into 
tb^ir  ql^ises,  and  carry  ^thpdist tickets  afid  emblems' in' th<!ir 
Pi>ck^|#>  }  Qw^oi  this  description  was  lately  taken  to  a  pt^iceol 
a$Q^  iVr  flicking  a  man^s  pocket  of'  his  watch  'and  money  }  fn^ 
e^ti^mminf  her,  .with  .thc.i stolen  money,  a  medtAlito  piint  Vaa' 
f^^ckii^'her^lKHtket,  bearingionotio  side  thei effigy df  '^  Selina^ 
^\\ViXn^9^  f>i  sHuntAfl(gdK>n;"  <  Mi  on  the  otbor;  the'*  inscription^ - 

\A^P^i^iaftiriy!Ri^GeRter/iiiire&r'  In! this  manner  the  word  of 
Gi4  Mv9lfki^^li.ts$ockwy ;  ami  while  N  the  sacrifice  df  the' 


wicked  is  aboiiiinadotl«  bov  niMSh '  mort  wlrta  he  briiigcdi  it 
wilh  a  wicked  mind/'  The  prostiiute  thief  seemed  to  ikiak 
the  bearing  of  this  picture  about  her  as  some  atoAeroent  for  her 
wicked  life»  Another  of  a  higher  rank^  a  respectable  house-' 
holder  in  the  north-west  of  London,  who,  although  happening 
to  be  a  frail  fair  one  in  her  juvenile  days,  has  now  passed  her  • 
tenth  lustre,  and,  during  the  last  20  years  has  experienced  '^  the 
operations  of  the  word,"  undergone  all  the  process  oiconvershn^ 
and  has  o$ciated  a  considerable  time  as  a  class-leader.  This 
lady ^  who,  no  doubt,  believes  lierself  a  very  pious  and  sincere 
Christian,  ^nd  whose  present  life  does  not  falsify  this  belief, 
bas  been,  we  are  willing  to  hope  undesignedly^  a  most  efficient 
instrument  of.  methodistic  corruption.  Out  of  five  females  in 
her  class  at  one  time,  principally  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
respectable  tradesmen,  in  consequence  of  hearing  her  experience^ 
one  young  woman  ran  off  with  a  private  soldier,  another  la 
still  living  in  open  adultery  as  a  kept  mistress ;  a  third,  after 
marching  the  streets  a  few  nights,  terminated  her  guilty  career 
by.  suicide ;  and  a  fourth,  a  wife  and  mother,  has  separated  fix>m 
ber  husbandt  the  father  ,of  her  children  I  Such  are  the  conse* 
quences  of  a  reformed  rale  becoming  a  saint  Instructress. '  Too 
much  knowledge  of  the  world  is  as  dangerous  to  female  minds 
as  too  little :  their  character,  their  physical  constitution,'  and 
their  habits,  (at  least  in  the  present  system  of  education,)  afl 
conspire  to  dispose  them  more  toy>Wthan  to*  reasen^  to  rgcehsa 
impressions  rather  than  weigh  arguments^  and  to  be  excited  more 
by  their  imagination  than  guided  by  the  copier  dictates  of 
experienced  judgment.  Much  more,  therefore^  of  their  charK- . 
t^r  must  always  depend  on  the  principles  of  their  associaiCf,thlii 
that  of  men's,  and,  consequently,  as  much  more  care  shoidd 
he  taken  in  selecting  their  companions.  It  is  as  impoMibie  for  a 
woman  who  has  ever  once  sinned  against  chastity,  to4ie  a  teacher 
of  morality  and  religion,  or  a  fit  instructress  and  companion  for 
irirgin  innocence^  as  for  *'  a  c«nel  to  go  through  the  eye- of  a  nee- 
dle. She  can  never  unlearn  what  she  has  learned ;  and  *'  where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  ta  be  wise/'  We  would  not  aggravate' 
misfortune  by  any  popish  penance ;  but  it  is  eor  bonnden  As0j 
to  caution  parenu  and  gusnUans  against  implicit  confidence  or 
too  familiar  communication  with  penttenu.  Sinners  can  ao 
niK>re  erase  fr6m  their  rainda  the  effiscts  of  the  recoUectiott  #f 
their  backslidings,  than  Eve  could  cmiceal  from  herself  her  own 
i^akednesis  after  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Those  who  krnw 
human  nature  will  consider  such  efiects  as  for  ever  disqaaKfy- 
ing  them  for  teachers,  whatever  may  be  their  taknis  end  lemtt^ 
ing«   Christian  charity,  indeed,  naturally  wcnicalei  forgivenesa 


«a4  dblivibn  oC  otori ;  but  9»  it  is  written*  *'  ov^  Vessel  h 
made  to  honour*  and  anoiber  to  dishonor*"  let  not  *'  things  which 
havp  bceb  uQcl^ao^  raise  themselves  in  the  high  pkK:es/*  Wp 
are  npt  to  expect  pare  watec  from  a  muddy  founuin ;  .bat*  ia 
iDercy,  let  ut  hope  for  their  pardon .;  in  truth*  let  m  not  Ksten 
to  thosp  *'  who  b4ve  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad/'  We 
bdieve,  indeed*  that  the  most  decided  advocate  oC  reclaimed 
aimiers  would  not  select  a  governess  for  their  children  out  of  die 
Magdaleti;  So  far  it  is  right  i  but  is^  not  the  merit  of  the 
Magdalenite*  whose  segoad  oflence*  perhaps  was  the  conse- 
quence of  dke  necessity;  and  now  reformed  by  means  of  a  ' 
public  charity*  much  greater  than  that  of  her  whose  vices 
originated  in  want  of  principle*  and  whose  reform  was  efiected 
9S  much  because  her  rank  or  talents  required  an  impenetrable 
ydl  to  be  cast  over  her  crimes*  as  by  her  pure  love  of  virtue  ? 
This  is  a  point  particularly  deserving  the  attention  of  benevolent^ 
^ad  \iim^  niadsy  which  are  too  often  exposed  to  the  Miarea  oi 
the  deceitful*  never  suspecting  in  other  hearts  what  they  arei 
itncanscious  o£  in  their  own.  It  is;  however*  a  matter  which 
must  affect  others  quite  as  moch^  or  more*  than  themselves;  it  ta4i 
question  on  which  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their  children  or 
j^¥fgW  4epen(}>  ^d,  consequently,  requires  additional  discre* 
tipDi  lest  they  should  have  occasion  to  exclaim  *^  how  oft  does 
foodaess  wound  iuelf*  and  sweet  affection  prove  the  sonrca 
of  woe  P' 

*gBr!BWB8iiiiiBn  wiMiiiiiijusimi  ■■mi  a  juiiiiwh  .,  \\a  J'.  w 
GtMiil  Fifio  tf  the  j/grimlture  cf  th$  County  cf  Dtwn.  By 
'"Charles  Vancouver*  28  plates  and  map,  8vo«  pp.  479> 
J^   15s,  Phillip*,  ISOa. 

*  IN  consequence  of  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  work*  our 
jadgment  is  certainly  favorable  to  iu  amhpr.  But  there  is  one 
iault  discoverable  in  various  parts  of  it—an  aflectation  of  no« 
velty,  of  originality^  of  independence  on  his  predecessors. 
In  chapter  I.  which  respects  the  geographical  state  and  circum« 
atanccs  of^he  coMnty»  Mr.  Vancouver  might  have  extracted 
fiXMB  Mr.  S|6lwb(^]e'8  history*  a  far  better  account  of  the  situa» 
lk»o»  divtijoas^  climaie»*&c.than  he  has  given  us«  For  chapterlL 

Ml  I    III        ■    U      J  I    I     HI  I >■  '  .  «  ■  <   ■ 

'  ^ .  la  deacriUog  dw  clunate»  the  author  states  the  general  geological 
characters  of  each  district;  but  beseemsnot  to  be  aware  that  the 
ttMehawreiaflqenced  by  the  vegetable^  than  mineral  pro* 
%,  sad  that  water  widi  shrubs  and.  trees  always  e£bct  the  atmos^ 
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that  relates  to  the  state  of  property  j  the  III,  to  bttililin||rf  f 
the  IV,  to  occupations ;  the  V.  to  implements;  the  VL 
to  enclosing ;  the  VII.  to  Arable  land,  and  the  VIIL  to 
grass-iand^  Mr.  Vancouver  very  wisely  trusted  to  himseH'i  aiMl 
to  those  intftiligent  farmers  and  others,  who  communicated  to 
him  the  results  of  their  own  observatioti  and  experience*  For 
chapters  IX.  and  X*.  on  gardening  and'  plantations,  much 
information'  might  have  been  derived  from  atte^ioti  to  the 
hisrorian  of , Devonshire,— We  perfectly  agrcJe  with  Mr.  V,  in 
the  folto wing' observations  on  a  practice,  which  much  obtattiiia 
ihatcmmtv,  and  which  Mr:  Polwbele  bad  re j>rabated  in  several 
parts  of  his  work,   ' 

'.'  Ftom  the  practice  of  priming  th6  elm  trees  so  close  ^  to  tbeif 
stems,  nij^iy  serious  Wounds  are  made, 'which  are  fre^u^nily  ti^ced 
^uite  rotten  to  the  heart.  The  comttioii  elm  produces  no  seed  Jn  thia- 
eountry,  bat  propagates  itself  bt  suckers,  or  fs  cuhrvaWff  by  gi^Kftfrig: 
in  the  former  case,  when  the  old  tree  iscut'down,  or  th^  rooti  are  Iqr 
any  aocideat  wounded,,  yoong  shoots ^vhig  op  In  abundance.  'Wri- 
ters on  pknattng^  recofomend  raising  elms  by  Oby ersas^  better. tlniti 


phere  and  cHmate,  whereas  *'  flmt,*'''ift/i'hol]y  Unslisceptible  of  any 
aftnospheric  action  whatever.  Warl,  Chalk,  Hme,  and  some  clays^ 
occasionaUy  act,  and  are  act^don  by  the  aimospber^;  but  to  convey* 
viy  adequate  idea  pf.tbe  cKmate,  the  author  should  b^ve  stated*  tbo 
election  of  the  di^erent  hills  in  each  district,  the  quantity  df  water, 
and  tbe  vegetable  cotcring  of  the  soili  in  addition  to  the  meagre,  and 
in  their  present  state  almost  useless,  statements  of  the  geological  cha* 
r^er.  *  WTT:  WmVer,  !§'tt(5«!mnSft1y  wilt^srVT-agn^blffelTw 
v^,  who  has -committed  thperrpr,o  We  fear  that  iieiad^fici^t  ill 
^iDeralqgical  knowledge,  as  he  appears  in  p.  56,  to  coiifbuod  fibrpUB 
Kme*  stone' wTtli ' com'mon  calecaroiw  spar.  At  p,  72*  he  al»9  tells  a* 
that  in  this  district,  which  includes  Exeter,  the  *'  numeral  sub^tancea 
are  of  small  coasideration,"  yet  adds  in  a  note,  that  '^  Jargo  quanti- 
ties of  manganese  are  f<>und  in  the  parishes  of,  Bamford*  Spake,  &c," 
Is  Mr.  V.  ignorant  of  the  various  uses  to  which  this  niiu^raJ  substance 
has  been  recently  applied  }  Seriously,  we  cannot  help  observing  that 
dgricultnral  surveyors,  if  they  really  design  to  irtiprove  \he  cotintry, 
should  take  the  trouble  of  Warning  something  of  chemistry,  and 
mineralogy,  before  they  attempt  to  give  ,a  *'  general  "view  of  the 
•*  products  of  the  earth."  Mr.  V.  also  speaks  of  nnnes  and  quarries, 
but  he  has  furnished  no  data»  wbenoe  any  cbnjtctures  of  their  actufll 
value  might  be  formed,  iior  any  statement  et  th«  number  of  -peraoiia 
f  mployed  in  them.  I  he  population  act  ind^  hsif^  &ri\ishedt^^e  gross 
amount  of  the  Inhabitants  in  certain  districts^  but  it.  ij^aiof^d  for 
writers  like  our  author  to  state  -the  particular  ^aud  li^^^  avocf  U^i^  (^ 
such persqaa.-p-JIUv.  .         V  :     '.n     t 


isJtts,  which^  they  S9t^  are  more  apt  fb  breed  suckers^  and  th^s  injurs 
-  the  tree,  and  incumber  the  ground  round  them.  Those  wbo  give 
thii  advice;  are  probably  in  the  interest  of  the  narseryman,  for  the 
Jtate^len^  ^  net  trne,  and  there  are  better  trees  than,  tliose  properly 
Uken  from  suck^s,  and  placed  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  good 
ouiaeiy.  .A  yonng  tree  growing  as  a  sticker,  without  trampl^nling, 
certainly  breeds  new  ones,  because  it  'springs  up  frorn  a.  long  hori« 
Eonta(  root,  which  being  acci<)diHly  bored,  of  otherwise  wounded, 
wm,  m  iall  inch  places>  &fow  dp  a  new  plant ;  but  if  theTMmg  tre» 
. '  be  severed  from  this  root,  and  planted  in  good  toil,  it  •poedtJy 
becomes  Ai^trishing,  and  grows  exactly  as  the  larger  tree  grawa;  On 
exaroinatlotf  of  these  roots,  no  deficiency  willbe  fonnd,  bin-iliacase 
k  wid^y  difleiient  if  the  young  tree  remains  attached  to  the  ifxarsnt 
i«t,  tfaededay  in  ^he  stump  of  which  communicates  with  the  young 
tree 5  and  this  ia  the^ieisoQ  why  so  much  of  the  hedge-row  et]m  falU 
VBsound^  Althodgh  apparently  iouriahing  in  the  lower  part  of  the. 
etock,  Ihey  all  grow  fixxn  suckers,'  whiob  convey  th^mtfrotn  mother 
to  daughter;  and  1t  k  a  rare  thing  in  Devonshtre,  to  iind  two  sound 
elma  togedierfbat  have  sprang  up  spontaneoosiy,  whereiis'it  If  eqoaUy 
uncommon-  to  find  a  planted  tree  unsound  at  the  twttoml  In  ail 
exposed  situations,  'the  plants  should'  be  put  dewa  small,  but  floa- 
wishing,  and  ftto*^om  appearance  of  a  former  check.  A^fdaiu  onoe 
etanted  may  so  feii  recover  as  to  aiakeaemewhat  Jikeaftne;  butk 
w&l  never  m^ke  a  fine  one.  The  vessel*  that  convey  it^  ndurisknent 
l>ec6me' rigid  and  concmcted,  and  although  a  new  outside  of  a  more 
kiktrriant  growth  mav  form  after  many  years,  as  has  been  observed  in 
tb^  Norway  sphice  (dtul  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  be'ujg  common  with 
oC^  trees  thkt  have  been  planted  large,  and  stood  still  for.  :sevei^l 
tfcd5ei)B  before  thcfy  have  again  grown^  and  ttien  shot  hixuciatitiy)  we 
find  the  original  tree  loose  andunconncct^  in  the^eentare  of  l^e'Oew 
wood,  and  on  the  tree  being  saw;n  in  two,  it  drops  out.  The  famous 
cedkr  at  Miflirigdon,  rtear  uxbridge,  had  the  original  tree  in  the  same 
fn^tiner  loose  m  Its  inside,  having  probably  been  planted^  and^tood 
i&any  years  Ixjfore  it  began  to  expand."    ^p.  256* 

Fof  these  observations,  Mr.  V,  is  chiefly  indebted  tp  Colonel 
Tayl^y  of  Ogwell-housc,  who,  (in  common  witk  cfther  gen- 
itemisn.of  Pevonshirc,)  seems  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
allure  of  forest. treca.  The  remaining  chapters,  XI.  on 
pastes;  the  XII...oa-improyeme9tf;  the  ^III.  on  embank- 
m^nts^  the  Xiy.en  live  stock;  the  XV.  on  rural  economy  4 
cfaie  XVI.  Qn  t^olitical  economy ;  the  XVlI.  on  the  obstacles  to 
iifiprovejKif0ti  <and  the  XVIII.  entitled  Miscellaneous  article^, 
4:oiM«iii|.mi9ph  valuable  matter'.  And,  in  conclusion^  '^  the 
iweana  qf.  infprovemei^t,''  which  the  author  suggests,  afford 
^^foof  o£  jiidgment  and  sags^city.  We  shall  rriakc  one  extract 
'fiiove)  at  p.  327*  The.  north  Devon  breed  oi  cattle  has  long 
been,  celebrated.  Respcciting  tfaie  north  Devon  cow^  our  auihor 
«ay«:  *    '        . 


9SS  OKMtllAL  CKITICItlf. 

'"^  Whett  iatentd  to  iti  fymnts  it  wtUooC  woedl  «ight  aeoraper 
quarter  $  imd  the  ordinary  average  of  its  ok«  at  five  years  oU,  aad 


eqoaUfr  well  fiittened,  mu$t  not  be  rated  higher  than  three  aoeie  per 
quarter  above  the  wei^  of  Its  (attened  mother,  ne  fima  of  mm 
aiiiiinal>  its  excelleiicies  and  defeots  (§or  absohile  petfectioD  ia  aetao 
be  e]peeted)>  will  now  be  described,  with  all  iihe  skill  and  oandenr 
.poBseaaed  andftlt  by  die  author  of  tkisveport^  Its  head  is  soanU, 
cbaQ,  and  free  fit)mAe8baboot  die  jaws  j  doer-like»  ligjit  and  airy  in 
ksooonteoancei  neck  kmg  and  tfahi^  thmit  free  from  |owl  armr- 
liil>i  nose  aod  round  ks  tjtm,  of  a  dark  orange  colour  $  Mnsduniod 
pointed,  tinged  on  their  inside  with  the  same  colour  that  is  alwm 
finind  to  ebcirde  its  eyes;  horns  thin  and  fine  to  their  roon^  ot  a 
cream  ccdour,   tipped  with  black,  growing  with  a  mfolar 

^n  mo  w 


upwards,  and  rather  springing  from  each  other  i  ligl^t  \ 
leating  on  the  shoulders,  a  little  retiring  and  spi^adipg,  and  ao  loumlad 
below,  as  to  sink  all  appearance  of  its  ]Mnion  in  the  body  of  the  aaa« 
mall  open  faeaom  with  a  deep  chest  or  keel  prooeding  and/b»hwian 
lis  legs ;  small  and  tapeting  below  the  knee,  fine  at  und  above  tJbn 
iaint,  and  where  the  arm  bifgins  to  increase,  it  becomes  soddeoly  lost 
m  doe  shoulder ;  line  of  the  back  ami|^i  from  the  wethon  to  tte 
mmp»  ^ing  pompletely  en  a  level  with  the  pin  or  bubUei,  whicjh 
lie  wide  and  opeai.  the  hind  quarters  seated  high  with  4e«h>  lea^iy 
n fine  hair-ibam tqmring  fiKim  the  hock  to  ttv)  fetlock;  long  fifom 
nunpto  buckle*  and  from  the  pinion  of  the  shoukler  (e  the  ^pi  of 
the  nose;  thin  loose  skin,  covered  with  hair  of  a  soft  and  itof 
nature,  inclined  to  curl  whenever  the  aninsai  is  in  good  condition  SHaii 
in  fill!  oeat,  when  it  also  becomes  mottled  with  darker  shades  of  lis 
permament  coloor,  whidi  is  that  of  a  brig^  Uoad  red,  witfaent 
wshioh  or  other  ^QtspaAicuUirly  en  the  male;  awUtendder  iaeona- 
Hflies  passed  over,  but  seUom  without  ^eotioa.*' 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Clark  has  furnished  the  author  with  i 
very  curious  coloured  drawings  of  the  mildew  or  rust  in  vari- 
ous vegeubles,  accompanied  with  interesting  observationa  <m 
the  alleged  ft^ngi,  and  insects  by  which  it  is  produced*  It 
appears  that  black  alder,  pear-tree,  willow,  box,  barlMBrrr^ 
raspberry,  roscj  gooseberry,  blackberry  or  bramble^  trefbrf, 
strawberry,  dock,  coltsfoot,  grasses,  melancholy  thistle,  anl 
wheat,  are  most  subject  to  be  affected  4>y  this  disease,  orradMr 
that  the  leaves  of  these  frfanu  are  most  frequently  the  liidoafoir 
those  parasitic  fungi  and  insects^  which  are  vaguely  denomlL 
nated  blight  or  mildew.  The  ingenious  observer  and  -ddinearolr 
of  these  appearances  found,  that  by  destroying  branMes,  bm**. 
berries^  &c.  on  which  the  mildew  usually  appears,  liia  witeaa 
suifered  much  less  during  the  followmg  year ;  for  tins  reason 
he  recommends  the  removal  of  all  thpae  spots  on  the  bark  of 
tbe  hazel,  willow,  and  birch,  which  contain  fimgidnriM  the 
winter.    This^  satiualist  obaorved  likewise  in  die  Amgi  -  ntt 


insect  abgut  the  size  of  i  cheese-mite,  qf  a  shining  black  color,  ' 
and  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  beetle.  It  is  the  exact  size  of  the 
aperture  in  the  fungus  blossom,  and  when  the  fungus  is  decay- 
ing, inhabits  it,  and  feeds  on  ttA  interior.  These  curious  little 
insects  are  sometimes  found  also  in  the  interior  of  dead  oak 
apples,  where,  as  in  other  fungi,  ^hey  probably  remain  during 
winter.'*  We  would  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Clark  to  exarhinc 
these  insects  mote  minutely,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain,  as  vre^ 
have  no  doubt  of  his  ability,  their  natural  history.  This  point 
is  highly  interesting;  for,  notwithstanding  the  ingenioiis  re- 
searches and  speculations  of  Fontana^  which  have  been  recently 
brought  forward  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  it  is  yet  far  from  being 
well  established  that  the  blight,  mildew,  or  rust,  is  the  effect  of 
fungi;  on  the  contrary,  in  addition  to  the  fact  kated  by  Mr, 
C  there  are  fnany  reasons  for  believing  that  the  supposed  fungi 
are  mere  vegetable  excrescences  produced  by  insects,  the  same 
as  the  galls  of  oak.  If  more  pains  had  been  taken, to  ascertain, 
this  fact,  some  mean  of  preventing  or  obstructing  the  ihfluencc 
of  blight  would  have  been  discovered  much  sooner. 
*  Mr.  Vahcouver  has  paid  .a  laudable  attention  to  the  state  cf 
the 'poor,  and  the  number  of  benefit  societies  in  Devon ;  we 
wish  that  the  county  gentlemen  would  every  where  devote  as 
ihuch  attention  to  these  fostering  institutions  as  Mr..  Curwea 
Bas  done  at  Carlisle.  The  number  of  females  in  Devonshire 
exceeds  that  of  the  males  only  about  tV  part  of  the  whole 
population ;  in  Middlesex,  it  exceeds  Vt  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation ;  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  superior  virtu  e  ofthe  peo- 
ple of  Devon.  In  roost  depanmcnts  of  France  there  are  above 
five  women  to  three  men.  The  cottages  erected  for  /he  poor 
^e  by  no  means  either  comfortable  or  economical,  and  their 
lofty  and  expensive  roofs  show  how  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  construction  of  such  buildings.  In  the  accounts 
of  the  athletic' exercises,  wrestling,  we  find,  is  still  a  favorite 
amoiement ;  but  we  are  surprized,  that  the  barbarous  custom 
«f  kicking  the  **  shins  till' they  stream  with  blood,**  should  still 
be  permitted.  This  horrid  practice  accounts  for  the  circum^ 
stance  of  the  Devonshire  seamen,  although  devoid  of  any 
scorbutic  or  lictophulous  affection,  being  often  troiibled  with 
"  bad  legs*' at  sea.  The  interest  of  the  service  requires  that 
such  practices  should  be  abolished. 

On  the  whole;  we  may  kafely  conclude,  if  the  task  assigned 
By  the  board  of  agriculture  to  each  of  the  surveyors,  be  per- 
ibrmedso  well  as  this  by  Mr.  Vancouver,  a  very  considerable 
^cession  will  be  gained  to.  ihe  practical  knowledge  of  th4 
farmer.    *  '  •    ^  •    • 
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2o9hgUal  Leciures^  dtlhered  at  tbe  Royal  Itniiiufion  in  thi 
years  180(5  ami  1807,  by  George  Shaw,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c. 
with  plates  from  the  frrst  autborities,  and  most  select  specU 
mens,  engraved  principally  by  Mrs.  Griffith.  Pp.  494»  Svo. 
l634;>lates,^2/.  \2s.  6d.  Kearsley,  1809. 

INf  ho  branch  of  hiinian  science  \\  the  parnful  ooriteih* 
pTatioo  of  national  inferiority  %o  sensible  to  Englishmen  as  in 
that  of 'Zoology.  In  chemistry,  natural^  philosophy,  and 
botany,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  an  almost  acknowledged  pre. 
eminence  over  every  other  country  in  the  present  age;  but 
when  we  contrast  the  Lacepedes,  Cuviersi^  Lamarcks,  Latreilles, 
OeofFroys,  and  multitudes  of  other  zoologists  of  Paris,  with  all 
that  has  or  have  any  pretensions  to  this  title  in  London,  we  are 
humbled  and  grieved  at  the  astonishing  disparity.  With  the 
exception  of  the  present  author,  whose  talents  and  industry 
fbrtunately  are  some  consolation  to  the  honour  of  his  country,, 
we  can  scarcely  name  a  living  zoologist  of  any  distinction  in 
England.'  We  have,  indeed,  several  very  respectable  naturalists, 
U  Drs.  Lathait),  Smith,  Turtoa,  Martin ,  Haworth,  and  many  others, 
but  no  rival  or,  coadjutor  to  Dr.  Shaw  in  the  general  and  scien- 
tific study  of  animated  nature.  Some,  pemaps,  may  think 
this  ciroimsunce  of  trifling  importance;  we  think  it  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  national  taste>  which  does  not  patronize  such  instruc- 
tive and  innocent  amusements*  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say 
whether  he  is  most  deserving  of  pky  or  contempt,  who  does  not 
blush  on  reflecting  how  many  hundreds  of  thousand  pounds  have 
been  lavished,  within  these  few  y^ars,  on  foreign  spies,  in  the 
capacity  of  singers  or  dancers  in  this  country,  while,  perhaps* 
not  $tu  thousand  has  been  spent 'on  the  cultivation  of  zoological 
researches.  Were  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  destined 
to  become  a  nation  of  dancers  and  fiddlers,  greater  attention 
could  scarcely  be  paid  to  these  important  ac^uiren^ents  and  con- 
taminating accomplishment's.  For  these  sensual  enjoyments 
the  imprbveinent  of  tbe  human  mind,  in  the  assiduous  study  pf 
•the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  interests  of  society,  are  to  be  n^« 
lected:  Nay,  so  infatuated  and  degraded  have  the  higher  classes 
become  with  sucfa^  pursuits,  that  they  no  longer  think  of  sup- 
porting the  only  institution  in  the  British  metropolis  which  is 
calculated  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  zoological  knowledge,;  and 
it  is^  at  present  doubtful  whether  the  people  of  London  will  ever 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  our  author's  ingenious  and 
interesting  lectures.  If,  however,  they  avail  themselves  of  thes« 
ifclegant  volumes,  which  the  author  modestly  describes  rather  as 
**  Miliar  discourses  with  Lady-Aoditors,  thaa  '*  as  a  deq^ly 
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scientific  and  elaborate  series  pf  zoological  disquisitions,^  tbey 
will  not  repent  the  time  and  attention  they  may  bestow  on  them 
in  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most,  curious  phe- 
nomena of  animal  nature.  .Dr.  Sfaiw  has  not  entered  idto 
^*  any  very  minute  observations  relative  to  clas^fication^*'  nor 
has  he  attempted  to  prove,  from  Aristotle,  that  **  a  man  l^h  10 
toes ;"  but  has  given  *^  a  plain  illustration  of  the  animal  world, 
according  to  the  Linnean  mode  of  arrangement,  with  some 
occasional  deviations  and  transpositions.'^  llie  work,  indeed,  is 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  these  who  have  no  knowledge  ot 
anatomy^  and  is  a  series  of  popular  lecturesi  on  the  most  inte- 
resting subjects  in  the  animal^  world,  divided  into  twelve 
discourses. 

The  first  lecture  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  union  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  zoophytes, , 
and  the  formation  of  polypes.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
are  d^'oted  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  more  curious  species 
of  mammalia :  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  birds;  the  seventh  to 
amphibia  ;  eighth  to  fishes ;  ninth  to  insects  ;  tenth  to  Mollusca 
Nuda,  (or  isoEt-bodied  animals ;)  eleventh,  Mollusca  tesjtacea, 
(or  soft-bodied  animals  with  shells  ;  and  twelfth,  Llnneao 
vermes  and  zoophytes.  As  friends  to  this  elegant  study  w< 
shall  quote  a  part  of  Dr.  Shaw's  introductory  lecture* 

'1  It  seems/'  he  observes^  '*  almost  unnecesaiary  to  enforoe  the  utiv 
K^  of  the  stady  of  natural  history  by  any  particular  reoommendatioiv 
Its  importance  b^ins  to  be  understood^  aqd  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that,  exclosive  of  its  more  consequential  aims,  it  has  tho 
peculiar^advantage  of  uniting  amusement  with  instruction,  and  of 
impressing  the  mind  with  a  train  of  the  most  pleasing  ideas  whib 
engaged  in  contemplating  the  Infinitely^varied  forms  esdiibited  in  tbto 
field  of  nature,  and  in  tracing  their  gradations  and  eonhexions  \  add 
we  mast  readily  allow  that  it'ls  no  unimportant  object  to  be  able  to 
aecnre  to  ourselves  some  species  of  study,  which,  in  its  progress,  may 
continoeto  afford  a  rational  delight,  and  in  the  ptirsait  of  which  tbens 
can  be  no  fear  of  soon  exhausting  the  subject.  One  of  the  greatest 
and  most  estimable  characters,  that  perhaps  ever  ornamented  this  or  an)f 
otfier  nation,  the  cdebrated  Ray,  observed, '  we  cori^nt  ourselves  with 
a  little  skill  in  philoloey,  hUtory,  or  antiquity,  and  ,we  neglect  that 
which  appears  tome  of  much  greater  moment ;  I  naean  the  study  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  creation.  I  do  not  mean,  (he  adds)  tp'dero- 
gate  from,  or  discommend,  those  other  studies;  I  only  wish  that 
they  might  not'qnite  jostle  out;  and  exclude  this;  and  that  men  would 
b6  so  equal  and  ciVti  as  not  to  vilify  or  disparage  in  others  thosef  sfudleii 
they  themselves  are  not  convers^t  ml  No  knowledge  ciM  be  m<^ 
pleasant  to  the  sonl  than  this'j^  none  sOflfltisfyi))s(»  or  thatddth*  sd'fiM 
tiirisiM|in:GOnq^ttrisuto£wtiidli  tb^'icttl:^  GTworifeiatfd^atiliAl 
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•eemetb  insipid  and  jejvine^  for  words  beiog  but  tho  iaiages  of  tbings^to 
be  given  up  wholly  to  their  study,  what  is  it  but  to  verify  the  folly  of 
.Pygmalion;  to  All  in  love  with  a  statue^  and  neglect  the  reality  !  The 
treasures  of  nature  are  inexhaustible  3  there  is  enongh  for  the  most 
Jndefatigable  industry,  the  happiest  opportunities,  the  most  proKx  and 
ttodisturbed  vacancies/' 

Here  we  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  learned  and 
ingenious  labours  of  Ray,  and  his  admirable  litrletreatise^enti* 
lied  th^  **  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,"  together  with 
those'  of  Boyle  and  Derham,  contributed  very  materially  to 
extirpate  the  seeds  of  infidelity  in  Britain,  and  to  establish  a 
philosophical  and  rational  belief  in  Christianity,  almost  unknown 
in  other  countries.  This  rational  Christian  faith  has  nobly 
maintained  its  ground,  spurned  with  ineffable  contempt  all  the 
arts  and  declamations  of  itiodern  infidqls,  and  will  long  remain 
the  most  honourable  characteristic  feature  of  Englishmen,  if  not 
perfidiously  circumvented  by  methodists  and  papists.  Consi- 
dering, therefore,  the  evidently  salutary  effects  of  the  study  of 
iiatviral  history  at  the  conclusion  of  the  l/th,  and  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  is  it  hot  peculiarly  incumbent  on  all  the  friends 
of  religion,  morality,  and  social  order,  to  encourage,  and,  by 
every  rational  means,  promote  such  a  study  at  the  present  period, 
when  the  people  are  nearly  divided  into  two  classes — inhdels  and 
fanatics  ?  There  is,  perhaps,  no  m«re  effectual  or  easier 
means  of  treating  either  of  these  classes,  than  by  a  reference  to 
the  admirable  order  and  variety  in  the  economy  of  animated 
nature.  Some  of  our  ablest  poets  have  turned  their  attention 
to  this  study,  and  it  is  here  stated,  as  a  fact  ndt  generally  known, 
that  Gray  was  so  much  attached  to  it,  that  he  **  translated  the 
Linnean  Genera,  or  Characters  of  Insects,  into  elegant  Latin 
hexameters,  some  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
his  friends,  though  they  were  never  intended  for  publication." 

Dr.  Shaw  notices  several  mistakes  in  natural  history*' 
committed  by  many  of  our  ablest  writers,  such  as  '*  scaly  rind/* 
applied  to  the  whale  by  Milton  ;  an  error  which  it  »  supposed 
he  copied  from  Gesner;  but,  perhaps  Milton  bad  some 
peculiar  ideas  of  that  imaginary  animal  which  he  designates 
leviathan,  and  not  whale.  A  more  modem  ];K>et  has  considered 
the  moth  and  butterfly  as  sinking  into  the  dormant  state  of 
chrysalis,  instead  of  springing  froni  it,  and  thus  reversed  the 
order  of  nature.  Two,  not  very  uncommon,  caterpillars  of 
the  phalacna  vinula,  were  described  in  the  public  journals  in 
July,  1794t  being  discovered  near  Sheffield,  as  '*  two  strange 
phenomena  of  nature,  with  green  bodies  slated  over,  beads  like 
;illbat  ^  9i  liQn>  tnd  twa  ipears  bebiml,.  of  a  fine  scarlet  cqIoui:*'' 


Shaw's  Zoological  Lej^tures.  ^l 

The  late  Mr.  ?•  Thickncsse  also  described,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine*  one  of  the  most  common  insects  in  England,  but  io 
its  first  state,  (in  which  it  always  resides  under  watQ}  as  an  animal 
till  then  unheard  of. '  It  would  be  easy  indeed  to  multiply 
similar  instances  of  gross  ignorance  in  many  publications  of  the 
present  day,  and  we  fear  that  even  "philosophers,  and  naturalists 
themselves,  do  not  urtfreqiiently  fall  into  very  strange  mistakes. 
We  suspect  that  Mr.  Home  has  drawn  rather  hasty  conclusions 
respecting  the  sea-snake,  as  h  was  called,  lately  thrown  on  shore 
in  the  Orkneys,  from  the  few  fragments  of  it  which  have  found 
their  way  to  London.  He  has  pronounced  it  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  sqiialus  maximus,  or  basking  shark,  or  rather  as  forming  an 
intermediate  genus  between  the  shark  and  whale^  but  as  this 
animal  was  (abont  55  feet)  nearly  double  the  length  of  the 
shark,  and  having  a  main,  it  possessed /but  few  characters  in 
common  with  this  fish.  But  to  return  to  our  author  ;  Dr.  S. 
after  stating  the  objects  which  zoology  comprizes,  as  quadrupeds, 
birds,  amphibia,  fishes,  insects,  testaceous  animals,  and 
zoophytes,  proceeds  to  examine  the  basis  of  all  classifications 
of  the  animated  world* 

"  In  taking  a  survey  of  the  animal  world,"  observes  Dr.  S.  "  we 
may  either  compnence  with  the  highest  order  of  animals^  and  gradually 
descend  from  our  own  species  to  the  minutest  animalcules  visible  by 
the  assistance  of  tlie  microscope  ;  or  from  these  minute  points,  as  it 
were,  of  existence,  to  man  himself,  the  chief  of  creation  here  below. 
I  mnst  observe,  that  it  may  be  greatly,  doubted^  whether  it  be  practicar 
ble  to  make  out  a  continued  natural  chain  or  series  of  animals^  united 
throughout  by  evidently  connecting  links ;  at  least,  all  attempts  of 
that  kind  have  hitherto  failed  :  and  the  animal  Worlds  and  indeed  all 
the  productions  of  nature,  seem  rather  connected  by  many  points  of 
affinity  on  different  sides,  than  by  a  regular  chain  of  gradation  ;  so 
that,  as  the  learued  Dr.  Pallas  has  well  observed,  the  ^ce  of  ns^ture 
may  rather  be  said  to  represent  a  reticulated  or  polygonal  suiface,  than 
ro  be  disposed  in  a  continued  lineal  progression.  But  though  a  per- 
fectly natural  chain  or  arrangement  ofi!  animals  cannot  be  contrived,  it 
is  still  necessary  to  form  some  kind  of  classification  to  keep  together 
such  tribes  as  most  evidently  resemble  each  other. 

"  The  most  ancient  division  of  animals,  (exclusive  of  the  slight 
sketches  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,)  is  that  of 
Aristotle,  who  divided  animals  mtx)  viviparous ,  or  such  as  prodViee  living 
and  perfectly-formed  young,  and  into  oviparous,  or  such  as  produce 
eggs,  from  which  the  young  are  afterwards  excluded.  This  distinc- 
tion of  animals  was  not  conducted  with  perfect  exactness,  and  Aris- 
totle himself  was  sensible  that  it  was  liable  to  some  exceptions,  and, 
that  it  contained  certain  inaccuracies.  ''It  continued,  however,  to  be  in 
use^  with  some  modificatiotts,  till  towards  th^  decline  of  the -17th 


.oentiuy,.  wImsp  oqr  fiunpiu  Mr.  Ray  formed  a  oew  claMification,  of 
afiimalsy  feaaded  chiefly  on  the  stmctnre  and  nature  ti  the  heart  and 
longs  in  the  difiereat  tribes  j  and  the  Linnean  arrangement  of  the 
animal  kingdoip|»till  acknowledges  that  of  Ray  for  its  basis  $  partico* 
larly  vith  respect  to  qoadnipeds/' 

The  lecturer  proceeds  to  give  a  familiar  view  of  the  Linnean 
classiiicatibn,  anid  after  expressing  his  doubt  respecting  the*  yet  _ 
unascertained  point,  whether  insects  have  no  regular  circulation 
of  their  blood,  very  properly  notices  the  just  ridicule  which 
has  been  cast  on  the  modern  vanity  of  system-making.  The  fol* 
lowing  is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  best  of  these  professed  scientific 
effusions  of  the  imagination. 

*^  M .  Cuyier  divides  the  whole  animal  world  ipto  what  he  calls 
vertehrated  and  inverbrebated  animals  j  thatj  is^  sueh  as  ^re  ilirnisbed 
with  a  backbone^  divided  into  the  joints  called  vertebrse,  and  forming 
a  case  or  guard  for  the  spinal  marrow^  and  into  such  as  are  destitute 
oif  this  series  of  bpnes,  and  are  therefore  invertebrated  animals.  His 
first  class,  viz.  the  vertebraUd  animals,  are  subdivided  into  such  as 
have  warm  blood,  and  a  heart  with  bvo  cavities,  or  ventricles>  and  into 
siich  as  have  comparatively  cold  blood,  and  a  heart  with  one  ventricle. 
In  tbe  first  division,  then,  of  yertebrated  animals  rank  quadrupeds  and' 
birds  j  and  in  the  second,  or  such  as  have  cold  blood  and  a  single  ventn- 
c^e,  rank  the  Linnean  amphibia  and  fishes.  The  second  great  class, ^ 
consisting  of  th^invtrUhraied  Qma\2\s,  or  such  as  are  destitute  of  the' 
spine  or  back-bone.  Is  divided  into  such  as  have  a  system  of  blood- 
vessels for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  and  such  as  have  none.  The 
first  of  these  divisions,  or  that  consisting  of  animals  furnished  with 
Uood-vessels,  contains  the  major  part  of  what  Linnaeus  calls  Mollusca, 
or  soft-bodied  animals,  dnd  also  all  the  Crustacea,  or  such  as  are  fiur- 
lushed  with  a  moderately  hard  or  crusta'ceous  covering.  In  the  second 
division  of  invertebrated  animals  are  contained  those  which  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  destitute  of  a  r^ubr  sy.«^tem  of  blood-vessels ;  these 
animals  are  insects  and  zoophytes;  M.  Cuvier  not  allowing  a  circa* 
lation  of  the  blood  in  insects ;  and  in  tbe  animals  called  zoopby^^  it 
has  cert^iily  never  been  observed." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  this  system  is  too  anatomicaT 
ever  to  supersede  the  more  intelligible  and  more  simple  one  of 
Linnaeus*  Dr.  Shaw  process  to  examine  the  distinctions 
between  animals  and  vegetables,  and  contrasts  the  extraordinary 
irritiibility  of  the  dionsca  muscipula,  or  Vcnus's  fly-trap,  an 
American  plants  well  known  in  the  botanical  gardens  near 
London^  with  the  singular  organisation  of  polypi,  which^ 
although  belonging  to  tfaM^  animal  kingdom,  grow  by  section  as 
veil  as  plants. 

'*  Ite  lioiiti  of  animal  and  v^table  life/'  sqrs  Dr.  S. ''  are^gpne- 


M%ilhywedidooiicQror,iiaite  in  those  tttraordtoifjr 'Mags  cslltd 
mopl^t9g,  and  ibore  all  othen  in  thoee  loopiijtes  cdted  poijrpesy  of 
videh  four  difRsrent  apecies  have  been  discovered  in  our  own  coontr^, 
•swell  as  in  many  other  partt  of  Burope.  They  Are  vraali  water/ 
animals,  of  a  very  lender  substance,  and  famished  at  the  upper  part 
with  several  long  and  slender  arms,  with  which  they  seize  their  prey  { 
the  body  is  of  a  lengthened  and  tubular  form,  and  the  whole  creatura 
possesses^  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  power  Of  exteodmg  or  contract- 
ing Itself  at  pleasure.  It  produces  its  young  principally  by  a  species 
of  v^etation ;  certain  small  swellings,  or  tubules  appearing  at  intervals 
OQ  different  parts  of  its  body,  which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days^ 
become  complete,  and  resemble  the  parent  animal  in  every  respeet, 
ei^cept  that  of  size.    When  thus  fully  formed,  they  drop  off  from 

the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  and  attach  themselves  to  any  conve- 
nient substance.  It  often  happens  that  a  polype  sliall  be  loaded,  not 
only  with  a  primary,  but*  a  secondary,  ofBpring,  the  young  animals 
themselves,  before  ^eir  separation  from  the  parent,  producing  others 
in.a  similar  manner  $  so  that  the  whole  may  be  compared  toa  kind  of 
genealogical  tree.  These  creatures  are  highly  voracious,  and  pos- 
sessing, as  before  observed,  a  very  high  d^ree  of  contractile  and 
extensile  power,  are  capable  of  swallowlog  other  animals  of  &r 

*  larger  size, than  themselves  -,  the  tubular  body  of  the  polype  enlarging 
in  order  to  receive  them.  The  act  of  seizing  their  prev  is  very  sud- 
deti  and  violent,  but  their  mode  of  swallowing  and  absorbing  it,  is 
very  gradual.  When  a  polype  is  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces,  each 
peiee,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  e^tectally  in  warm  weather, 
becomes  a  perfectly  oomplete  animal,  by  the  re»production  of  eftefy 
part  deficient.  Thus,  if  a  polype  be  cm  into  three  pieces,  the  office 
af  the  head^  or  upper  part,  is  to  produce  a  new  extremity  or  tul,  wiih 
its  sphincter-muscle ;  of  the  tail  part  to  produce  a  new  h^  and  arms ; 

V  and  of  the  middle  pprt  to  produce  both  extremes*    It  therefore  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  polypes  do  really  constitute  the  connecting  link  - 
betweea  animal  and  vq;etable  life." 

The  natural  history  of  the  polype  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  most  dogmatical  philosopher  to  say,  *^  here  animal  life 
•Dtirely  ends,  and  here  the  vegeuble  life  begins ;"  nor  can  any 
-wnc  safely  assert,  that,  **  life  in  every  animal  is  a  thing  absolutely 
difierent  from  that  which  we  dignify  by  the  same  Dame  in  every 
vegeuble,''  The  cansidgration  of  this  subject,  indeed,  would 
perhaps  perplex  some  of  our  Edinburgh  philosophers  on  causa- 
tion and  sequence;  though  we  doubt  much  whether  it  is 
possible  to  extort  a  confession  of  ignorance  fapm  the  slaves  of 
what  has  been  truly  called  the  vanity  of  philosophy  aud  ici^ncr* 

{T^  h  conHnuitL) 


Tb0  SuBrrANCE  ff  a  Speech  delivtnd  in  ihi  CetiEftj^L 
Assembly,  on  Thursday  thi  26tb  of  May  ^.  I809,  nspect'mg 
the  merits  of  the  latt  Bill  for  the- Augmentations  of  the  Stipends 
of  the  Clergy  of  Scotland.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Chalmebs, 

•    '     Minister  of  Kilmeny,  8vo.  pp.  3U    Oliphant  and  Brown, 
Edinburgh,  1 8O9. 

THIS  18  an  ebullition  of  zeal  highly  creditable  to  the  talents 
and  principles  of  the  author,  and  demands  the  serious  perusal 
both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  the  latter  of  whom  seem  to 
be  little  aware  of  the  injury  they  do  to  religion  by  resisting  the 
equitable  claims  of  the  tormer«  or  withholding  from  them  that 
comfortable  subsistence,  to  which  their  education,  the  respects 
ability  of  their  characters,  and  their  useful  labours,  so  well 
entitle  them. 

The  clause*  complained  df,  viz.  that  the  inten.>i2lf  hftween 
auj,menta{fons  shall  be  dated  from  the  last  decrees  of  modification  j 
insi.  -"^  of  being  dated  from  the  last  citation  of  summf>ns,  miiit 
cvidentb  have  been  an  oversight ;  and,  on  a  proper  and  rcj^pect* 
ful  representation  of  the  case,  the  Legislature  would  ceiiainly 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  amend  it.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  it 
holds  out  to  the  heritors  an  obvious  inducement  to  protract  the 
litigation  of  the  future  claims  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  con- 
sequent  delay  defeats,  in  a  great  measiire,  the  intension  of 
tfaeaet. 

To  the  author's  sentiments  respecting  the  importance  of  the 
independence  of  the  clergy  to  the  interests  of  religion^  we  give 
our  cordial  approbation.  If,  either  by  the  neglect  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  by  the  stinginess  of  their  hearers,  they  are  snfTered 
to  sink  below  the  rank  which  they  ought  to  hold  in  society, 
whatever  be  their  personal  merit,  they  can  no  hnger  command 
that  respect^  from  a  vain,  thoughtless,  and  undisccming  world, 
which  is  necessary  ^to  secure  attention  to  their  instructions. 
'.  Many  more  can  see  that  you  are  poor,  than,  tliat  you  arp 
wise,  says  Dr,  Johnson,  **  and  few  will  reverence  the  under- 
standing that  is  of  so  little  advantage  to  its  owner.^ 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  obloquy  which  a  clergyman  incurs/*  says 
Mr.  Chalmers,  '^  by  his  eager  pursuit  afler  the  objects  of  temponl 
>  ambition  5  and  I  Know  just  as  much  of  that  obloquy  as  thoroughly  to 
^iespiae  it.  I  have  sidkened  a  thousand  times  over  at  the  flippancy  of 
those  tame  and  hackneyed  declamations,  where  the  fine  ardours  of 
independence  and  liberality  are  made  to  glow  in  every  page,  and 
sparkle  in  every  sentence;  where  the  cleigy  ar^  represented  as  made 
iip  of  ielfishneis  and  hypocrisy ;  and  the  poor  deluded  country  as 
groaning  under  the  jugglery  of  a  designing  and  ambitious  prjesfhood 


'kt'ihe  fegimifng  of  the  last  centaiy,  Ms  declamation  ww  con- 
fined to  philosophers.  It  figored  awaj  in  the  compositions  of 
"Bidlfngbroke  and  Shaftesbury  ;  bat  their  exannple  caught>  and  it  has 
Txy^  descended  to  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate  of  the  species.  I 
faio^  not  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry,  when  I  contemplate  the  picturfs 
of  a  modern  unbeliever ;  when  I  see  him  trick  himself  ont  in  dll 
the  pride  of  the  infidel  philosophy ;  when  I  see  him-  rising  in  con- 
scious satisfaction  at  the  fancied  liberality  of  his  own  sentiments*; 
when,  without  a  particle  of  sdence  to'^ast  of,  I  hear  him' expatiate 
In  hackneyed  eloquence,  on  the  omnipotence  of  reason,  on  the 
^ridinphs  bf  science  and  of  sentiment,  6n  the  controu!  which  the 
bigotry  of  <5hurchmen  has  attempted  to  impose  on  the  progren  dF 
opinion,  and  on  their  being  the  deadliest  epemies  to  the  illumination 
&nd  liberty  of  the  species.  I  hope  that  my  brethren  will  stand  un** 
moved  from  their  most  righteous  purposes,  by  imputations  so  illiberal 
and  untrne  ;  that  they  will  feel  how  they  must  be  supported  by  all 
the  sense  and  candour  of  an  enlightened  public;  and  that  they  will 
persevere  with  a  firm  and  unfiiltering  [we  would  have  said,  steady] 
step,  in  the  restoration/of  their  independence,  though  every  wit  shouM  ' 
.point  his  epigram,  and  cilery  pigmy  philosopher  deck  his  tinsel  d»* 
damation,  With  the  ambition  and  avai^ce  of  churchmen. 

*'  .Were  we  a  mere  collection  of  individuals  isolated  from  the 
country,  and  from  all  its  interests,  I  allow  you  to  brand  our  attempt, 
as  the  scramble  of  an  ambitious  and  interested  priesthood.  But,  take 
lis  iss  we  ara,  a  body  of  men,  labouring  for  the  highest  interests  of 
tte  species,  and  wliose  labours,  to  be  successful,  must  be  supported  by 
the  genteel  independence  of  our  circumstances  ;  I  say,  take  this  view 
of  tte  matter,  and  you  impress  upon  our  proceedings  the  stamp  and 
•tbeeharacter  of  patriotism.  I  am  net  pleading  for  the  interests  of  my 
4N4er ;  f  an^pleading  for  the  interests  of  religion.  I  am  not  pleading  for 
my  own  personal  emolument ;  I  am  pleading  for  the  character  of  the 
futcue  age,  and  for  the  interests  of  children  thatare  yet  unborn.  The  fact 
is  undeniable.  There  has,  for  years  past,  been  a  progress  in  the  circum* 
stancf^  of  the  clergy  towards  obscurity  and  degradation.  [More  pro* 
perly  speaking,  there  has  been  a  progress  in  the  opvdence  and  luxury 
of  tl^e  other  classes  of  society,  disproportionate  to  the  improved  cir- 
cumstances of  the  established  clergy  of  Scotland,  leaving  the  latter, 
though  not  altogether  stationary,  far  behind.]  Let  tliis  be  suffered  to  , 
continue  for  a  few  years  to  come,  and  their  usefulness  is  annihilated  ; 
their  respectability  is  gone  for  ever  ;  they  will  labour  in  all  the  humi- 
lity of  dependence;  the  cold  blast  of  poverty  will  stifle  all  that  is 
nianlyand  generous  within  them  ;  and.  Instead  of  the  intrepid  asser* 
tors  of  truth  and  purity,  the  church  will  be  filled  by  men  trained  by 
want  to  the  most  (Usgraceful  compliances,  truckling  ii|  the  low  walks 
of  ^ycopbantish  acC9mmodatton,  and  ready  at  all  times,  for  the  patro* 
page  of  a  superior,  to  bow  the  knee,  and  raise  the  polluted  incense  of 
flattery."— —"Religion  will  lose  its  estimation  the  moment  that 
its  ministers  lose  their  ipfluence  and  their  respectability.    Every  fine 


fentlcaum  wiQ  torn  swf^fipom  veUgkni,  and  beiiiiamcd  of  ite  vcd- 
^rity.  [Ala4 !  it  nqoires  not  the  gift  of  propbopy  to  foretel  tlus. 
The  prevailing  irreligion  aod  profljgacj  of  the  fiuhioaable  worid  £0% 
justify  the  prediction*]  The  sabb«th  bell  may  xkiff  for  another  oe^ 
tory^  but  it  will  only  be  a  signal  to  the  meanest  of  ue  people.  'OrdL- 
^ances  will  be  deserted  j  and  aA  that  will  remain  of  the  veneraye 
Christianity  of  our  forefathers^  will,  be  a  low^  drivelling  sopentitifNi 
among  the  most  ignorant  of  the  ^somomnity .  These  are  gloomy  antir 
cipatiotis;  but  I  am  not  conscV)jis  of  being  misled  by  the  eoloario|^  <ii 
an  extravagant  fancy.  I  utter  mem  with  all  the  confidence  of  aober 
and  determined  conviction  3  and  I  appeal  for  their  justice,  to  any  mm 
whose  mind  is  at  all  cultivated  in  the  experience  of  htunan  affiuia/* 

But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chalmets  is  carried  a  little  too  far.  by 
the  ardour  of  his  indignant  and  elevated, niiind,  when  beadda: 

It  is  quite  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  eloquenc^and  example  of 
the  clergy.  I  maintain,  that  without  indepencfenee  all  example 
is  vain,  all  piety  w^l  be  laughed  at,  and  M  eloquence  will  be 
given  to  the  wind.  You  may  call  it  the  grosiness,  or  jom 
may  call  it  the  brutality,  of  human  nature ;  but  the  fact  it 
unquestionable,  that,  without  independence,  a  minrster  can  do 
potbing.*'  This  is  certainly  saying  too  much.  We  know  many 
worthy  clergymen,  who  are  very  useful,  though  far  from  being 
independent ;  who|  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances, 
are  fhe  intrepid  asserters  of  truth  andpuritj  \  who  wcHild  acorn 
to  truckle  in  the  low  walls  of  sycophantish  aceommodatian^  or^ 
for  the  patronage  of  a  superior^  to  bow  the  knu,  or  raise  the 
polluted  incense  of  flattery ;  who  would  not  yield  to  Mr. 
Chalmers  in  true  dignity  and  independence  of  wkoA ;  and  who^ 
by  temperate  habits  and  frugality,  make  a  very  respectable 
appearance  on  lamentably  small  incomes.  Many  sueh  truly 
venerable  and  primitive  characters  the  Church  of  England  can 
boast,  whose  unaffected  piety,  and  blameless  manners,'  Wbos^ 
extensive  knowledge,  and  profound  learning,  though  exposed  to 
"  the  proiyl  man's  contumely,  and  the  spurns,  that  patient  merit 
of  the  unworthy  takes,"  command  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  worth  and  talents,  or 
whose  good  opinion  a  wise  man  would  be  anxious  ta  cultivate* 
Need  we  name,  too,  as  eminent  instances  of  such  disinterested 
worth  and  usefulness,  the  clergy  of  the  venerable  remains  of 
the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
any  secular  views  in  entering  into  the  ministry,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  that  church  }  and  Vrtio,  tlk>ugh  their  tongregsK 
tions,  in  general,  are  composed  of  the  most  ^pectable  classei^ 
have  not,  to' the  shame  of  their  adherents,  salaries  at  all  adequate 
to  their  comfortable  subsiftence }   but,  while  the  established 
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(kne^'of  ScQflaod  are  receiving  repeated  aagifientattovs,  to 
eaaUethem,  in  some  nieasure»  to  keep  pace  with  the  other 
daises  of  society,  hafve  long  been  left  to  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
(ian  patience,  and  self-denial,  and  to  console  themselves  by 
reflecting  6n  the  primitive  purity  of  their  church,  and  that 
g9dliness  with  ctmtentment  it  great  gain.  The  peculiar  hardship 
of  their  situation,  however,  has  lately  excitccj  theattenrion  of  a 
generous  pf^blic  ;  and  some  of  the  ;  rst  characters  in  the  United 
Kingdom  hiave  warmly  interested  themselves  in  their  behalf, 
lod^,  were  the  case  of  this  learned  and  Ic^l  body  properly 
represented  to  the  Legislature,  wbich^as  lately,  with  well-judged 
lenerostty,  passed  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  clergy  of 
our  established  church,  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  would  ext<end 
its  bounty,  (and  with,  at  the  least,  as  mudi  propriety  as  to  the 
Irish  Catholic  ai>d  Presbyterian  clergy)  to  the  pastors  of  a 
ehurcfh,  not  only  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
an(f  hotdinj;  the  strictest  conformity  with  her  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  worship,  but  deriving  her  spiritual  powiers  through 
the  Lands  of  English  Bishops.*     But  the  author  goes  on  : 

*  "  The  Scottish  bishops,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the 
^nolenceof  th«ttraes^  had  all  died,  except  one,  without  being  able  to 
provide  for  the  episcopal  snccession.  It  was,  therefore,  deterniiued 
by  tbosef  who  had  t^e  object  at  hearty  that  this  necessary  provi^non 
^ould'be  tnade^  by  having  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  which  had 
been  adopted  about  fifty  years  before  j  and  accordingly  four  of  the 
penoDs  ipW  had  been  nomioated  for  the  Scottish  Episcopate,  wero 
coBiecFated  at  London,  on  the  15th  of  December,  l664,  by  four  of 
the  English  bishops.  Bat  neither  on  this,  nor  on  the  fot  iner  occasion, 
did  any  of  the  two  Archbishops  officiate  5  lest  their  presidinj^  at  the 
coDseeration  should  have  been  considered  as  claiming  from  the  Church: 
of  Scotland  the  acknowledgement  of  any  subjection  to  the  metro* 
poIitifiaS' sees  of  Canterbury  or  York.  On  retorning  to  Scotland,  tlie 
fooF  oewly-cpnsecrated  prektes  took  possession  of  the  several  sees  to 
which  they  had  been  appointed^  and  the  other  ten  bishopricks  were 
siWwards  conferred  oh  the  persons  who,  for  that  purpose,  had  received 
oonsecration  frorti  their  hands. 

"  Thus  was  episcopacy  once  more  restored  in  Scotland,  and  conti* 
Boed  to  be  the  est^lished  form  of  cfaurch-govemmeat,  till  tlie  revo- 
lution took  plafce  in  1 088,  when  the  bishops  unanimonsly  noosing  to 
comply  with  that-  change,  and  to  renounce  the  allegiance,  which 
they  had  sworn  to  King  James,  were  oblige  to  sufili  the  conte* 
qnenoes  of  snch  nsfosal  -,  and,  however  hnprudeot  their  conduct  may 
appear'in  a  w^klly  viev^,  it  is  evident,  from  the  sacriiicea  which  they 
ttsde,  that  they  act«d  with  an  integrity,  and  from  the  most  disinte-  * 
vnted  and  conscientkxis  motives. —They  lost  their  revenues,  and 
temporal  joriadictioa^   but  their  tpirit«al  authority  sttli  xcmaintd^ 
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**  To  say,  that  his  learning  and  his  virtaes  are  sufficient  for  him^  i« 
to  betray  the  ignorance  of  a.scbool-boy )  it  is  a  luere  airy  and  unsap*^ 
ported  romance ; — ^a  piece  of  fantastic  colouring  that  may  make  a 
iigure  in  the  enchanted,  walks  of  fiction  and  of  poetry,  but  will  never 
do  in  practioe>  and  is  quite  unsupported  by  a  single  observation 
in  the  history  of  human  experience.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  tosay*- 
that  the  worth  of  the  clergy  wiU  suffice  to  keep  thera  up  in  the  esti- 
mation of  society.  This  worth  roust  be  combined  with  importance. 
Give  botl^  worth  and  importance  to  the  same  individual,  a^d  what  are 
the  terms  employed  in  describing  him  ? — a  distinguished  member  of 
•ociety — the  ornament  of  a  most  respectable  profession — ^he  virtuous 
companion  of  the  great-^and  a  generous  consolation  to  all  the  sick- 
ness and  poverty  around  hira.  These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  tenna 
pecilliarly  descriptive  of  the  appropriate  character  of  a  cleigyinaD» 
and  they  serve  to  mark  the  place  which  h^  ought  to  occupy  in  the 
scale  of  society,  fiut  take  away  the  importance,  and  leave  011)7  the 
worth,  and  what  do  you  make  of  him  ?  What  is  the  descriptive  term 
applied  to  him  now  ?  Precisely  the  term  which  I  often  find  applied 
to  many  of  my  brethren,  and  which  galls  me  to  the  very  bone  every 
moment  I  hear  \i-^ajine  body — a  being  whom  you  may  like,  but 
whom  I  defy  you  to  esteem — a  mere  object  of  endearment— a  l>eing 
whom  the  great  may  at  times  honour  with  a  condescension  of  a 
dinner,' but  whom  they  will  never  admit  as  a  respectable  addition  td 
their  society." 

Mr.  Chalmers,  therefore^  **  demands  of  the  court  of  Tiendf 

and  that  **  gift  of  God,"  which  they  had  received  by  th«  impotkioD 
of  episcopal  hands,  they  considered  themselves  bound  to  exercise  kt 
promoting  that  episcc^l  "  work  in  the  church  of  God»  which  bad 
been  committed  to  them."  By  virnie  of  this  commission,  they  coik 
tinned,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  spiritual  function.  They  ordained  ministers  for  such  vacant 
^congregations  as  adhered  to  their  communion ;  and  when  they  saw  it 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  preservation  of  their  own'  ordec«  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consecration  of  such  persons  as  were  thought  most 
proper  for  t>eing  invested  with  that  sacred  and  important  trust.— We 
have  also  to  observe,  that  all  the  ordinations  and  consecrations,  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  since  the  era  of  die 
revolution,  havd  been,  acd  still  are,  invariably  performed,  .  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  they  were  from  the  restoration  to  that  period, 
according  to  the  '<  form  and  manner  of  ordaining  and  consecrating** 
prescribed  b)-  the  church  of  England.  All  this  having  beoi  duly 
attended  to,  by  the  prelates  who  were  rejected  from  thdr  sees  at  the 
revolution,  and  by  those  whom  they  and  their  successors  promoiMl  to 
the  ordecof  bishops,  it  is  evident  that  every  thiqg  has  been  dene^ 
which  could  be  deemed  necessary  for  preserving  a  regular  episcepal 
Succession  in  Scotland**'— Skinner's  Frimitire  Tfu(h>  apd  Or^jlec  Yin* 
dicaied. 
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Co  he  rai^,  and  that  a9  speedily  as  po^ible*.  above,  the  impo* 
lation  of  being  afin^  body — *^  [a  good  body]  (He  might  have 
added>  ^p^^riaJy^  and  a  poor  creature^  expressions  of  afiected 
compassion,  but  of  real  contempt,  often  applied,  ta  humble 
merit  by  pride  and  profligacy;)—  ^  that  tbey  would  kdd  im* 
portance  to  his  worth,  and  give  splendour  and  efficacy  to  those 
excrtiofts  which  have  for  thdir  object  the  most  exalted  interests 
of  the  species.** 

Though  ihe  motion  with  which  the  eloquent  author  concluded 
his  speech  was,  as  he  informs  us,  neither  seconded  nor  pr(;ssed 
to  a  division,  frOm  an  apprehension,  we  und§rstand,  that  any . 
remonstrance  on  the  subject  might  be  construed  as  an  expression 
of  di^coi^ent  and  insatiable  avarice,  and  might  meet  with  oppo- 
sidon  frorti  the  landed  interest,  the  clearness  of  hts  views,  and 
the  force  of  liis  arguments,  are  universally  allowed ;  and^ 
thangh  some  may  question  the  prudence  of  the  measure,  none 
dispute  the  principle.  It  is  generally  understood,  however, 
that  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  clergy  is  better  than  it  was  at 
any  former  period^  since  the  establishment  of  presbytery;  and 
it  is  but  doing  them  justice  to  say,  that,  compared  with  their 
early  and  les-s  enlightened  predecessors,  they  are  not  only^z/f 
todies,  huifine gentlemett.  But  when  Mr.  C.  talks  of  restoring. 
and  upholding  the  splendour  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, and  of  opening  up  an  easier  and  a  broader '  avenue  to  • 
the  independence  of  its  members,  he  seems  to  discover  an  ambi- 
tion, which,  however  laudable,  cannot  be  gratified  under  the 
Pfcsbyteriah  form  of  church  polity.  The  Kirk  holds  out  few 
honours,  as  incitements  to  the  exertion  of  superior  talents,  or 
asthe  rewards  of  distinguished  merit  and  ability.  As  the  most 
likely  \^ay  to  restore  the  splendour  of  the  church,  Mr.  C. 
should  at  once  have  moved,  that  the  general  assembly  sh(^ild 
petition  the  legislature  to  restore  episcopacy,  the  only  ecclesi- 
astical establishment^  to  which  the  term  can,  with  any  pro- 
priety apply  ; — that  splendid  establishment,  so  well  calculated 
10  command  the  respect  of  mankind,  but  which  their  fore- 
t>Aer8,  in  their  leal  for  primitive  simplicity,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,' in  the  pride  of  Presbyterian  parity,  which  could 
Bot  brook  a  superior,  incited,  a  rude  and  turbulent  populace  to 
overturn.  / 

Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  written  during  the  march  ^  the 

'    British  Troops  under  Sir  John   Moore.     With  a  Map  of  the 

RoutOf  [Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Corunnd}  and  six  appropriate  En^* 

?'awngs^    By  aa  Officer^  pp.  334,  8vo*  9s«  Longman  and 
0.  1809. 
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OperidiMs  (f  the  J^titisb  Army  in  8fmn ;  imkiving  inad  IEMi  9 
the  GomthifSariaty  and  ^oard  of  Transports  /  wHb  JbieeSatei 
BlustrMive  tfiki  Spanish  Character,  By  an  Offico*  of  tht 
Staff)  pp.  889  Svo.'^s.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1809. 

The  porDpoji3  pretentiom  of  a-  small  pamphlet,  purpoiting 
to  contain  the  '^  operations  of  the  British  army  in  Spain.  By 
an  officer  of  the  siqff^'*  leave  such  stmng  impressions  of  quac^ 
kery,  that  even  trutli  would  be  suspicious  if  enveloped  with 
Such  a  garfo.  Out  of  88  pages^  16  areextracts  from  gasdtes; 
and  16  prefatory  matt/er  wholly  unconnected  with  the  army  in 
Spain,  so  that  only  48  remain^  and  even  several  of  these  omi* 
tain  newspaper  reports^  to  treat  of  military  operatioos«  and 
**  anecdote.^  illustrative  of  the  Spanish  character,"  which  if« 
merely  a  tissue  of  senseless  calumnies,  vilifying  the  whole  Spoi- 
nish  nation.  The  *  prefatory  ideas,**  are  entirely  devoted  to 
the  late  investigation,  and  evince  talents  which  we  should  with 
to  see  applied  to  a  more  noble  purpose  than  that  of  manubc*. 
turing  pamphlets  to  depreciate  a  nation,  of  which  the  writer  is 
most  profoundly  ignorant. 

In  the  *^  Letters"  which  amount  to  24,  we  recognise  the  jn<> 
genious  pictorial  traveller,  whom*  we  lately  accompanied 
through  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  hit 
southern  military  excursion  has  very  considerably  diminished 
his  affectation,  and  restored  hiih  to  English  good  sense.     Theie 

Letters  from  Portupl  and  Spain,"  fndeed,  unlike  the  staff 
officer's  '*  Operations  *  bear  internal  evidence  of  the  writer's 
hfrvjng  visited  the  countries  which  he  describes ;  and  if  he  did 
not  actually,  write  them,  he  must  at  least,  have  made  notes  on 
the  spot,  whence  they  ar»  (respectively  dated.  The  short  pre* 
face  states  that  '*  they  were  written  on  the  spot,  and  immediately 
as  the  events  arose,  of  which  they  are  the  subjects.  Hence 
the  remarks  [which]  they  contain  are  totally  independent  ^ 
being  influenced  by  after  consequences.  As  such  they  are 
ofiered  to  the  public,  a  simple  and  authentic  account  of  tbl 
disasters  and  blasted  hopes  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  ever 
left  th&  Britisb  shore«,  >Itis  narrated  by  a  man  who  fxretends 
to  no  better  style  than  that  learnt  in  camps:  as  a  s<^dier  he 
felt,  as  a  soldier  he  writes ;  and  to  a  soldier  who  bled  -ill  tbd 
fields  of  Spain,  he  hopes  his  readers  will  grant  indulgence.*' 
This  declaration  is  dated  "  London,  May  I8O9,**  and  relying 
on  its  truth  we  ihall  proceed  to  examine  the  knight's  '*  iettCFS? 

The  first  letter  is  from  Lisbon  on*  the  30th  of  September  5  Sad 
^fter  announcing  the  astonishment,  and  disappointment  of' our 
allies  ^t  the  infamous  and  ruinous  convention  of   Cintra| 


deMrikeSy  with  mttcK  kM  accimcy  than  we  should'  hti^e  est-' 
pected  from  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  the  external  features  and  picto» 
rial  character, of  the  harbour  and  city  of  Li^n,  or  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  **  an  iiiMce  of  this  capital."  Here,  aa  might  be 
expected,  '^  filth  and  vermin,^  assailed  our  author,  and  his 
pericranium,  wherever. he  goes,  seems  to  be  as  deeply  affected 
with  this  malady  as  poor  Oil  Blass  wa«  with  the  fear  of  Cap* 
tain  Rolando.  Several  hundred  times  did  he  introduce  this  dis- 
gosting  subject  in  his  4lo.  volumes  on  Russia  and  Sweden,  and 
even  in  this  modest  6vo.  we  find  the  sam^  thing  discussed  on 
almost  every  occasion.  Our  knight -errant  indeed,  appears  to 
haire  w^^d  an  eternal  war  agauist  **  filth  and  vermin,  and  to 
be  determined  to  hunt  them  out  in  every  country.  We  cer* 
tably  can  have  Tfo  objection  to  his  engaging  in  this  Herculean 
llkMir,  but  if  he  is  determined  to  make-  the  public  in  future 
ibvers  in  his  adventures,  we  trust,  for  the  sake  of  comfson 
cleceacy,  that  he  will  commit  that  part  of  them  to  the  wind  and 
vaves,  and  notto  paper*  Neither  could  we  help  blushing  for 
the  honor  of  a  **  British  soldier,'*  at  hearing  this  man-roiUiner 
jargoirof  affected  delicacy  so  often  repeated  by  an  adventurpi^a 
ion  of  Mars.  Lisbon,  however,  is  unquestionably  one.  of  the 
aaoit  fertile  places  in  Europe  for  this  kind  of  adventures  ;  and 
after  clearing  that  capital,  we  would  recommend  him  next  to 
visit Montpellier  and  Marseilles,  The  *'  auld  rekie''  custom  of 
Avowing  all  kinds  of  dirty  water  from  the  upper  windows  into 
die  streets  of  Lisbon  is,  indeed,  extremely  disagreeahje ;  but 
Sir  Robert,  (for  we  presume  he  has  now  wyn  his  spurt^  a^<{ 
been  sanctioned  by  his  sovereign)  is  misinformed  when  he  saySf 
4iat  the  French,  when  in  the  Portuguese  capital,  attempted  to 
remedy  it*  The  fact  is,  that  so  Ion*  ago  as  the  beginning  of 
180$,  the  government  published  m  edict  prohibiting  entirely 
the  throwing  of  water  out  of  any  upper  windows,  and  ordering 
It  to  be  carried  down  and  poured  on  :the  streets  The  people 
ilunDured  'bitterly  at  this  rigorous  but.necessary  measure^  and 
^er  a  few  days  the  weak  government  revoked  the  edict,  and 
liailed  the  time  of  thft>wmg  water  ti]I  after  1  ]  o'clock  at  night, 
ifid  .ordering  none  to  be  thrown  without  previously  calling  out 
three  times  agoa  vat  (waisr  isgoingj.  Such  is  the  tardy 
advance  of  the  people  of  Lisbon  to  decency  and  cteanliness. 

In  relating  an  account  of  the  attack.tede  by^  the  inhabttantf 
QJf  Lisbon  on  General  Kellerman,  the  attttair  lippears  to  con- 
fautiihim  with  the  modern  marshal  of  tho  satn^  name.  This 
iMierj  worthy  of  his^phmdcriogmflNttr,  has  just  reversed  the 
MGiaot  priacifJe^  of  a  warriqr  |  with  iAm  it  if  the  pffy  a^d 
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.oentory,.  wh^p  oqr  UsofyoB  Mr.  Ray  formed  a  uow  dasaificatioii,  of 
tfiimals^  foQoded  chiefly  oa  the  stractare  aod  nature  dF  the  heart  and 
langsintiiedifreieat  tiibes;  and  the  Ltnoean  arraog^ent  of  the 
animaL  kingdoiq^tiU  acknowledges  that  of  Ray  for  its  basis  -,  pertica* 
larly  vith  respect  to  quadropeds/' 

The  lecturer  proceeds  to  give  a  familiar  view  of  the  Linnean 
classiftcatiba,  aiid  after  expressing  his  doubt  respecting  the-  yet  , 
unascertained  point,  whether  insects  have  no  regular  circulation 
of  their  blood,  very  properly  notices  the  just  ridicule  which 
has  been  cast  on  the  qiodern  vanity  of  system-making.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  best  of  these  professed  scientific 
cjBusions  of  the  imagination. 

"  M.  Cuyier  divides  the  whole  animal  worid  into  what  he  calls 
vertebrated  and  invertrebaied  animals  3  that^  is,  saeh  as  ^re  ibrnisbed 
with  a  backbone,  divided  into  the  joints  called  vertebrse,  and  forming 
a  case  or  guard  for  the  spinal  marrow,  and  into  such  as  ar^  destitute 
of  this  series  of  bpnes,  and  are  therefore  invertebrated  animals .,  His 
first  class,  viz.  the  veriebrated  animals,  are  subdivided  into  such  as 
have  warm  blood,  and  a  heart  witb  !wo  cavities,  or  ventricles,  and  into 
sdch  as  have  comparatively  cold  blood,  and  a  heart  with  one  ventricle. 
In  the  first  division,  then,  of  yertebrated  animals  rank  quadrupeds  and' 
birds ;  and  in  the  second,  or  such  as  have  cold  blood  and  a  single  ventp* 
cle,  rank  the  Linnean  amphibia  and  fishes.  The  second  great  class,  ^ 
consisting  of  the  iavtriehrated  animdXsj  or  such  as  are  destitute  of  the 
spine  or  back-bone,  is  divided  into  such  as  have  a  system  of  blood-' 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  and  such  as  have  none.  The 
first  of  these  aivisionsj  or  that  consisting  of  animals  furnished  with 
Uood-vessels,  contains  the  major  part  of  what  Linnaeus  calls  Mollusca^ 
or  soft-bodied  animals,  dnd  also  all  the  Crustacea,  or  Such  as  are  fiir- 
whed  with  a  moderately  bard  or  crusta'ceous  covering.  In  ihe  second, 
division  of  invertebrated  animals  are  contained  those  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  destitute  of  a  regular  system  of  blood-vessels ;  these 
animals  are  insects  and  zoophytes;  M.  Cuvier  not  allowing  a  circa- 
lation  of  the  blood  in  insects ;  and  in  the  animals  called  zoophytea^  it 
has  certainly  never  been  observed.'* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  this  system  is  too  anatomical 
ever  tojsupersede  the  more  intelligible  and  more  simple  one  of 
Linnsei|S«  Dr.  Shaw  proceeds  to  examine  the  distinctions 
between  animals  and  vegetables,  and  contrasts  the  extraordinary 
irrit|ibility  of  the  diooaea  muscipula,  or  Venus's  fly-trap,  an 
American  plant,  well  known  in  the  botanical  gardens  near 
London,  with  the  singular  organi^arion  of  polypi,  which, 
although  belonging  to  the  aniiiial  kingdom,  grow  by  section  as 
veil  as  plants. 

'<  TtolimiU  of  animal  and  vq^etaUelife/  says  Dr.  S,"  are  gene- 


nlljr  dofived  W  oodcqy  or^unite  «i  tliose  0aLtr>m(Pai>>  ^tm  calM 
ana^A»9  «nd  Above  all  othen  in  those  looplijtet  cdled  poljpesy  of 
which  Ibiir  difirent  species  have  been  discovered  in  onr  own  coontrj^ 
as  well  as 'in  many  other  pans  of  Burdpe.  They  Are  muU  water/ 
animab^  of  a  verj  tender  substance,  and  furnished  at  the  upper  part 
with  several  long  and  slender  arms,  with  which  they  seize  their  prey  j 
the  body  is  of  a  lengthened  and  tubular  form,  and  the  whole  creatnxe 
poaaesses,  in  a  veiy  high  degree,  the  power  Of  extending  or  contract- 
ing itielf  at  pleasure.  It  produces  its  young  principally  by  a  species 
of  v^etatton )  certain  small  swellings,  or  tubules  appearing  at  intervals 
on  difierent  parts  of  its  body,  which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days, 
become  complete,  and  resemble  the  parent  animal  in  every  respeet, 
jOi^cept  that  o(  size.  When  thus  fully  formed,  they  drop  off  fh>m 
the  body  d  the  parent  animal,  and  attach  themselves  to  any  conve- 
nient substance.  It  often  happens  that  a  polype  shall  be  loaded,  not 
only  with  a  primary,  but*  a  secondary,  ofnpring,  the  young  animals 
thcnnselves,  before  dieir  separation  from  the  parent,  producing  others 
jn.a  similar  manner ;  so  that  the  whole  may  be  compared  toa  kind  of 
genealogical  tree.  These  creatures  are  highly  voracious,  and  pos- 
aessing,  as  before  observed,  a  very  high  d^ree  of  contractile  and 
extensile  power,  are  capable  of  swallowing  other  animals  of  &r 
*  larger  size^than  themselves  -,  the  tubular  body  of  the  polype  enlarging 
in  order  to  receive  them.  The  act  of  seizing  their  prey  is  veiy  sud- 
den and  violent,  but  their  mode  of  swallowing  and  absorbing  it,  is 
Tery  gradual.  When  a  polype  is  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces,  each 
peiee,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  especially  in  warm  weathet, 
becomes  a  perfectly  complete  animal,  by  the  re*production  of  evefy 
part  deficient*  Thus,  if  a  polype  be  cut  into  three  pieces,  the  office  . 
«f  the  head^  or  upper  part,  is  to  produce  a  new  extremity  or  tail,  with 
its  sphincter-muscle  5  of  the  tail  part  to  produce  a  new  head  and  arms; 
.  and  of  the  middle  part  to  produce  both  extremes*  It  therefore  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  polypes  do  really  constitute  the  connecting  link  * 
betweeii  animal  and  vq;etable  life." 

The  natural  history  of  the  polype  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  rtost  dogmatical  philosopher  to  say,  **  here  animal  life 
•Dttrely  ends,  and  here  the  vegeuble  life  begins ;"  nor  can  any  . 
-one  safely  assert,  that,  **  life  in  every  animal  is  a  thing  absolutely 
different  from  that  which  we  dignify  by  the  same  name  in  every 
vegetable/'  The  c#nsidqration  of  this  subject,  indeed,  would 
perhaps  perplex  some  of  our  Edinburgh  philosophers  on  causa- 
tion  and  sequence ;  though  we  doubt  much  whether  it  is 
possible  to  extort  a  confession  of  ignorance  fn^m  the  slaves  of 
what  has  been  truly  called  the  vanity  of  philoiophy  and  Icrence* 

{Tu  b$  eonHnuid.) 


Tbf  S0BarrANC£  ff  a  SpeRCH   deliverid  in  ihi  GsfiEtAC. 
Assembly,  on  Thursday  tht  26tb  df.May^.  I809,  nspectwg 

ihi  merits  of  tbt  late  Bill  for  thtAugmentaiions  of  the  Stipends 
of  the  Clergy  of  Scot! and.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Chalmebs, 
'     Minister  of  Kilmcny,  8vo.  pp.3li    Oliphant  and  Brown, 
IJdinburgbf  ^SOg. 

THIS  is  an  ebullition  of  zeal  highly  creditable  to  the  talents 
and  principles  of  the  author,  and  demands  the  serious  perusal 
both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  the  latter  of  whonfi  seem  to 
be  httle  aware  of  the  injury  thfcy  do  to  rejigion  by  resisting  the 
cc^itable  claims  of  the  tormer,  or  withholding  from  thera  that 
comfortable  subsistence,  to  which  their  education,  the  respects 
ability  of  their  characters,  and  their  useful  labours,  so  well 
entitle  them. 

The  clause*  complained  of,  viz.  that  the  inters' gU  hetween 
auj.mentafions  shall  be  dated  from  the  last  decrees  of  mod  if  cation^ 
inst.  -"^  of  berftg  dated  from  the  last  citation  of  summons,  muft 
evidentb  have  been  an  oversight ;  and,  on  a  proper  arirl  respect* 
ful  representation  of  the  case,  the  Legislature  would  cenainly 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  amend  it.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  it 
holds  out  to  the  heritors  an  obvious  inducement  to  protract  the 
litigation  of  the  future  claims  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  coi^ 
sequent  delay  defeats,  in  a  great  measure,  the  inteniioa  of 
die  act. 

To  the  author*s  sentiments  respecting  the  importance  of.  the 
independence  of  the  clergy  to  the  interests  of  religion^  we  give 
our  cordial  approbation.  If,  either  by  the  neglect  of  the  legis. 
lature,  or  by  the  stinginess  of  their  hearers,  they  are  suffered 
to  sink  bclov  the  rank  which.they  ought  to  hold  in  society, 
whatever  be  their  personal  merit,  they  can  no  hnger  command 

.  that  respect^  from  a  vain,  thQughtle$s,  and  undis^crning  world, 

which  is  necessary  ,to  secure  attention  to  their  instructions. 

*.  Many  more  can  see  that  you  are  poor,  than,  tliat  you  arp 

.  wise,    says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  and  few  will  reverence  the  under- 
standing that  is  of  so  Httle  advantage  to  its  owner.'' 

''  I  have  heard  of  the  obloquy  which  a  clergyman  incurs,**  says 
Mr.  Chalmers,  **  by  bis  eager  pursuit  after  the  objects  of  tempim) 
ambition  ;  and  I  know  just  as  much  of  that  obloquy  as  thorooghly  to 
^espiae  it.  I  baye  sickened  a  thousand  times  over  at  the  flippancy  of 
those  tame  and  hackofsyed  declamations,  where  the  fine  ardoura  of 
independence  and  liberality  are  made  to  glow  in  every  page^  and 
sparkle  in  every  sentence ;  where  the  clergy  are  represented  as  made 
vp  of  seUishoeis  and  hypocrisy ;  and  the  poor  deluded  country  « 
groaning  under  the  juggleiy  of  a  designmg  and  ambitious  pr|e8(hood. 
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'Af  tfie  beeinnifig  of  the  last  centary,  Ms  declamation  was  coa<- 
•linecl  to  philosophers.  It  figored  away  in  the-  compositions  of 
IBfyHngbroke  and  Shaftesbury  •  bat  their  example  caught>  and  it  has 
thM  descended  to  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate  of  the  species.  I 
know  not  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry,  when  I  contemplate  the  picture 
of  a  motJern  unbeliever ;  when  I  see  him  trick  himself  oat  in  M 
the  pride  of  the  infidel  philosophy  ;  when  I  see  him-  rising  in  con- 
scious satisfaction  at  the  fancied  liberality  of  his  own  sentiments-; 
when,  without  a  particle  of  science  to1x>ast  of,  I  hear  him  expatiate 
In  hackneyed  eloquence,  on  the  omnipotence  of  reawn,  on  the 
^itimphs  of  science  and  of  sentiment.  On  the  controul  which' 'the 
bigotry  of  diurchraen  has  attempted  to  impose  on  the  progras  d[ 
opinion,  and  on  their  being  the  deadliest  epemies  to  the  illumination 
and  liberty  of  the  species.  I  hope  that  my  brethren  will  stand  un- 
moved from  their  most  righteous  purposes,  by  imputations  so  illiberal 
and  untrue  ;  that  tbcj  will  feel  how  they  must  be  supported  by  all 
the  sense  and  candour  of  an  enlightened  public ;  and  that  they  will 
persevere  with  a  firm  and  unfaltering  [we  would  have  said,  steady] 
step,  in  the  restoration/of  their  independence,  though  every  wit  should 
.point  his  epigram,  and  erery  pigmy  philosopher  deck  bis  tinsel  do* 
damationj  With  the  ambition  and  avat^ce  of  churchmen. 

f*  .Were  we  a  mere  collection  of  individuals  isolated  from  tlm 
country,  and  from  all  its  interests^  I  allow  you  to  brand  our  attempt, 
ds  the  scramble  of  an  ambilious  and  interested  priesthood.  But,  take 
lis  as  we  are,  a  body  of  men,  labouring  for  the  highest  interests  of 
ihe  species,  and  whose  labours,  to  be  successful,  must  be  supported  by 
the  senteel  independence  of  our  circumstances  ;  I  say,  take  this  view 
'of  the  matter,  and  yoii  impress  upon  our  proceedings  the  stamp  and 
4faeeharacter  of  patrio^m.  I  am  net  pleading  for  the  interests  of  my 
murder ;  f  anrpleadingfor  the  interests  of  religion.  I  am  not  pleading  for 
say  own  personal  emdumeot ;  I  am  pleading  for  the  character  of  the 
iutqieage>andfor  the  laterestsof  children  that  are  jet  unborn^  The  fact 
isi^deniable.  There  has,  for  years  past,  been  a  progress  in  the  circum* 
staoc)^  of  the  clergy  towards  obscurity  and  degradation.  [More  pro« 
perly  speaking,  there  has  been  a  progress  in  the  opulence  and  luxury 
of  tpe  other  classes  of  society,  disproportionate  to  the  improved  cir- 
cumstances of  the  established  clergy  of  Scotland,  leaving  the  latter, 
t&odgh  not  altogether  stationary,  far  behind.]  Let  lliis  bfe  suffered  to 
continue  for  a  few  years  to  come,  and  their  usefulness  is  annihilated  i 
their  respectability  is  gone  for  ever  ;  they  will  labour  in  all  the  humi- 
dity of  dependence;  3ie  cold  blast  of  poverty  will  stifle  all  that  is 
majily  and  generous  within  them  ;  and,  instead  of  the  intrepid  asser^ 
iors  of  truth  and  purity,  the  church  will  be  filled  by  men  trained  by 
.want  to  the  most  disgraceful  compliances,  truckling  ii|  the  low  walks 
of  ftycophantish  accomaiodation,  and  ready  at  all  times,  for  the  patro« 
nage  of  a.superior,1o  bow  the  knee,  and  raise  the  polluted  incense  of 
jflattery."— -  — "  Religion  will  lose  its  estimation  the  moment  that 
Its  ministers  lose  their  iAfloence  and  their  respectability.    Every  fine 
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gontlcaaan  wlQ  torA  avijfroin  idigkm*  and  bettbaoMd  df  itv  fii- 
l^rity.  [Ala« !  it  nquires  not  the  gift  of  propfaeqr  to  jforalel  tkii. 
The  prevailing  insUgion  aod  profligacy  of  the  fiuhioiiable  world  faUf 
justify  the  pr^ictioQ.]  The  sabbath  bell  maj  ting  for  another  oe^ 
tory,  but  it  will  only  be  a  signal  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  'Ordi- 
nances will  be  deserted  J  and  all  that  will  remain  of  the  veneraUe 
Christianity  of  our  forefathers^  will,  be  a  low^  drivellipg  superstition 
among  the  most  ignorant  of  the  pocnnannity.  These  are  gloomjr  anti- 
cipations; but  I  am  not  conscV)ji8  of  being  misled  by  the  eolonriog  of 
an  extravagant  fancy.  I  utter  t!hem  with  all  the  confidence  of  aober 
and  determined  conviction }  and  I  appeal  for  their  justice,  to  any  shm 
wheaemiodis  at  all  cultivated  in  the  experience  of  human  affiurs»** 

But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chalmet-s  is  carried  a  little  too  far.  by 
the  ardour  of  his  indignant  and  elevated,  mind,  when  he  adds* 

It  is  quite  in  vain  to  ta)k  of  the  eloquenc^and  example  of 
the  clergy.  I  maintain^  that  without  indepenSenee  all  exMSifklc 
is  vain,  ail  piety  wjjl  be  laughed  at,  and  aiU  eloquence  will  be 
given  to  the  wind.  You  may  call  it  the  grossness,  or  jtm 
may  call  it  the  brutality,  of  human  nature ;  but  the  fact  ia 
unquestionable,  that,  without  independence,  a  minfster  caa  do 
nothing/'  This  is  certainly  saying  too  much.  We  know  many 
worthy  clergymen,  who  are  very  useful,  though  far  from  being 
independent ;  who)  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances, 
are  /he  intrepid  asserters  of  truth  and  purity ;  who  would  scorn 
to  truckle  in  the  loiv  walls  of  sycophantish  accommodation,  or, 
for  the  patronage  of  a  superior^  to  iow  the  hmi^ox  r^iu  ibo 
polluted  incense  of  flattery ;  who  would  not  yield  t0  Mr. 
Chalmers  in  true  dignity  and  independence  of  SMnd;  and  ii4ia^ 
by  temperate  habits  and  frugality,  make  a  very  respecuUe 
appearance  on  lamentably  small  incomes.  Many  aueh  truly 
venerable  and  primitive  characters  the-Chorcb  of  England  caa 
boast,  whose  un^iffected  piety,  and  blameless  manners,  whos^ 
extensive  knowledge,  and  profound  learning,  though  exposed  to 
*'  the  prolyl  man's  contumely,  and  the  spurns^  that  patient  merit 
of  the  unworthy  takes,"  command  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  worth  and  talents,  or 
whose  good  opinion  a  wise  man  would  be  anxious  to  cultivate. 
Need  we  name,  too,  as  eminent  instances  of  such  disinterested 
worth  and  useiuliiess,  the  clergy  of  the  venerable  remains  of 
the  Scotch  episcopal'  church,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
any  secular  views  in  entering  into  the  ministry,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  that  church  jand  V^o,  titough  their  congreg^ 
tions,  in  general,  are  coitiposed  of  the  most  #^spectable  ciasseii 
have  not,  to- the  shame  of  their  adherents,  salaries  at  all  adequate 
to  their  comfortable  subsistence ;   but,  while  the  establidic^ 
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^Icrff '  ^f  Scofland  are  receiving  repeated  aogmentations,  to 
eeablethem,  in  some  measure,  to  keep  pace  with  the  other 
dassesof  society,  have  long  been  left  to  the  exercise  of  Chris* 
tian  patience,  and  self-denial,  and  to  console  themselves  by 
reflecting  6n  the  primitive  purity  of  their  church,  and  that 
g9dliness  with  contentment  h  great  gain.  The  peculiar  hardship 
of  their  situation,  however,  has  lately  excitcrj  the  attention  of  a 
generous  pi^blic  ;  and  some  of  the  '  rst  characters  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  warmly  interested  themselves  in  their  behalf. 
lodeed,  were  the  case  of  this  learned  and  lo^l  body  properly 
xepresented  tothe  Legislature,  whichjias  late^ly,  with  well-judged 
generosity,  passed  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  clergy  of 
our  established  church,  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  would  extend 
its  bounty,  (and  with,  at  the  least,  as  mucli  propriety  as  to  the 
Irish  Catholic  aini  Presbyterian  clergy)  to  the  pastors  of  a 
r  church,  not  only  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
att(F holding:  the  strictest  conformity  with  her  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  worship,  hut  deriving  her  spiritual  powers  through' 
the  hands  of  English  Bishops.*     But  the  author  ^oes  on  : 

*  '*  The  Scottish  bishops,  ^  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the 
Tioienceof  tbetiraes^  had  all  died,  except  one,  without  being  able  to 
provide  for  the  episcopal  soccession.  It  was,  therefore,  determined 
by  tbos^  who  had  t^e  object  at  hearty  that  this  necessary  provision 
Aouldbe  made,  by  having  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  which  had 
'  been  adopted  about  fifty  years  before  >  and  accordingly  four  of  the 
persons  y&o  had  been  nomioated  for  the  Scottish  Episcopate,  were 
consecrated  at  London,  on  the  15th  of  December,  l664,  by  four  of 
the  English  bishops.  Bot  neither  on  this,  nor  on  the  tot  mer  occasion, 
did  any  of  the  two  Archbishops  officiate  3  liest  their  presiding  at  the 
ooosecratioo  should  have  been  considered  as  claiming  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  the  acknowledgement  of  any  subjection  to  -  the  meHao- 
peiitkal' sees  of  Canterbury  or  York.  On  retnming  to  Scotland,  the 
Ibor  newly-cpnsecrated  prelates  took  possession  of  the  several  sees  to 
whicb  they  had  been  appointed,  and  the  other  ten  bishopricks  were 
afterwards  conferred  oh  the  persons  who,  for  thaf  purpose,  had  received 
consecration  frotii  their  hands. 

^*  Thns  was  episcopacy  once  more  restored  In  Scotland^  and  conti-> 
Bued  to  be  the  estabhshed  form  of  cfaurch-govemmeat,  till  tiie  revo* 
Itttion  took  plabe  in  1088,  when  the  bishops  unanimoiasly  risfusing  to 
oomply  with  that  change,  and  to  renounce  the  allegiance,  which 
they  had  sworn  to  King  James,  were  obliged  to  suffer  the  conse- 
qoenoep  of  such  rdbsal  ^  and,  however  hnprudent  their  conduct  may 
appear 'in  a  worldly  view,  it  is  evident,  from  the  sacrifices  which  they 
aaade,  that  they  acted  with  an  integrity^  and  from  the  most  disinte-  * 
nated  and  conscientious  motives.— They  lost  their  revenues,  and 
temporal  jorisdictioa;   but  their  spiritoai  authority  stilj.  remained. 
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*'  To  say,  that  his  learning  and  his  virtues  are  safBdent  for  him,  if 
to  betray  the  ignorance  of  a.  school -boy  -,  it  is  a  inere  airy  and  uosup*' 
pcffted  romance ; — a  piece  of  fantastic  colouring  that  may  make  9 
iigure  in  the  enchanted,  walks  of  fiction  and  of  poetry,  but  will  never 
do  in  practice,  and  is  quite  unsupported  by  a  single  observatioa 
in  the  history  of  human  experience.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  say»  > 
that  the  worth  of  the  clei^  will  suffice  to  keep  thena  up  in  the  esti- 
mation of  society.  This  worth  must  be  combined  with  importance. 
Give  both^  worth  and  importance  to  the  same  individual,  afad  what  are 
the  terms  employed  in  describing  him  ? — a  distinguished  member  of 
society — the  ornament  of  a  most  respectable  profession — ^he  virtnous 
companion  of  the  great— and  a  generous  consolation  to  alt  the  sick- 
ness and  poverty  around  him.  These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  terms 
peciiliarly  descriptive  of  the  appropriate  character  of  a  clergyman^ 
and  they  serve  to  mark  the  place  which  h^  ought  to  occupy  in  the 
scale  of  society.  But  take  away  the  importance,  and  leave  oplj  the 
worth,  and  what  do  you  make  of  him  ?  What  is  the  descriptive  term 
applied  to  him  now  ?  Precisely  the  term  which  I  often  find  applied 
to  many  of  my  brethren,  and  which  galls  me  to  the  very  bone  everf 
moment  I  hear  \t-^ajine  body — a  being  whom  you  may  like,  but 
whom  I  defy  you  to  esteem — a  mere  objett  of  endearment— a  being 
whom  the  great  may  at  times  honour  with  a  condescension  of  a 
dinner, 'but  whom  they  will  never  admit  as  a  respectable  addition  to 
tiieir  society." 

Mr.  Cbalmersj  therefore^  **  demands  of  the  court  of  Tiends 

and  that  "  gift  of  Grod,*'  which  they  had  received  by  th«  impoaitioii 
of  episcopal  hands,  they  considered  themselves  bound  to  exercise  for 
promoting  that  episcopal  "  work  in  the  church  of  God»  which  bad 
been  committed  to  them.'*  By  virme  of  this  commission,  they  con«» 
tinned,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner,  to  discliarge  the  duties  of 
their  spiritual  function.  They  ordained  ministers  for  such  vacant 
^congregations  as  adhered  to  their  communion  \  and  when  they  saw  it 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  preser\'ation  of  their  own'  ordec,  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  consecration  of  such  persons  as  were  thought  most 
proper  for  being  invested  with  that  sacred  and  important  trust.— We 
have  also  to  observe,  that  all  the  ordinations  and  consecrations,  whick 
have  taken  place  in  the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  since  Che  era  of  tiie 
revolution,  havd  been,  ai:d  still  are,  invariably  peribrmed,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  they  were  from  the  restoration  to  that  period, 
according  to  the  "  form  and  manner  of  ordaining  and  consecrating** 
prescribed  b}*  the  church  of  England.  All  this  having  been  duly 
attended  to,  by  the  prelates  wiio  were  rejected  from  th^  sees  at  the 
revolution,  and  by  those  whom  they  and  their  snocessors  pvomoted  to 
the  order  of  bishops,  it  is  evident  that  every  thing  has  been  deoe  * 
which  could  be  deemed  necessary  for  preserving  a  regular  episcopal 
Succession  in  Scot]and«*'-«-Skimier*8  FHmitiTe  Tfuih^  and  Or jcc  Via- 
dicated. 
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io  be  rai^,  and  that  as  speedily  as  po9^ble>  above,  the  impu* 
tation  of  being  a^nibody—^^  [a  good  body]  (He  might  have 
%AAe^  0-  pMt  body^  and  a  poor  creature,  expressions  of  affected 
compassion,  but  of  real  contempt,  often  applied,  io  humble 
merit  by  pride  and  profligacy;)—  '  that  they  would  kdd  im- 
portance tt>his  worth,  and  give  splendour  and  efficacy  to  those 
exertiofis  which  have  for  thiir  object  the  most  exalted  interests 
of  the  speeTes."       *    ^       - 

Though  ihe  motion  with  which  the  eloquent  author  concluded 
his  speech  was,  as  he  informs  us,  neither  seconded  nor  prc;ssed 
to  a  division,  from  an  apprehension^  we  understand,  that  any  . 
remonstrance  on  the  si^ject  might  be  construed  as  an  expression 
of  di^coMent  and  insatiable  avarice,  and  might  meet  with  oppo- 
sitioti  frorti  the  landed  interest,  tl^e  clearness  of  bis  views,  and 
the  force  of  liis  arguments,  are  universally  allowed ;  and^ 
though  some  may  question  the  prudence  of  the  measure,  none 
di^ptite  the  principle.  It  is  generally  understood,  however, 
that  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  clergy  is  better  than  it  was  at 
any  former  period^  since  the  establisliment  of  presbytery;  and 
it  is  but  doing  them  justice  to  say,  that,  compared  with  their 
early  and  less  enlightened  predecessors,  they  are  not  on\y  Jim 
bodies ^  hwi  fine  gentlemen.  But  when  Mr.  C.  talks  of  restoring 
and  upholding  the  splendour  oi  the  present  ecclesiastical  esta- 
bhshment,  and  of  opening  up  an  easier  and  a  broader  avenue  to 
the  independence  of  its  members,  he  seems  to  discover  an  ambi- 
tion^ which)  however  laudable,  cannot  be  gratified  under  the 
Pfesbyteriah  form  of  church  polity.  The  Kirk  holds  out  few 
hotioors,  as  incitements  to  the  exertion  of  superior  talents^  or 
aslhe  rewards  of  distinguished  merit  and  ability.  As  the  most 
likely  way  to  restore  the  splendour  of  the  church,  Mr.  C. 
should  at  once  have  moved,  that  the  general  assembly  sh(Hi Id 
petition  the  legislature  to  restore  episcopacy,  the  only  eccicsi- 
astical  establishment^  to  which  the  term  can,  with  any  pro- 
priety apply  ;— that  splendid  establishment,  so  well  calculated 
ap  command  the  respect  of  mankind,  but  which  their  fore- 
fathers, in  their  zeal  for  primitive  simplicity,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  in  the  pride  of  Presbyterian  parity,  which  could 
not  brook  a  superior,  incited,  a  rude  and  turbulent  populace  to 
overturn*  / 

Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spaitt,  written  during  the  march  of  the 
Uritisb  Troops  under  Sir  John  Moore,  With  a  Map  of  the 
RoutCf  {Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Cerunna^  and  six  appropriate  En^ 
gravings^  By  an  Officer^  pp.  334^  8vo»  9s.  Longman  and 
Co.  1809. 
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OperaHdftT  ef  the  Rrttisb  Atmy  in  Spmn ;  imxivmg  irM  JEMr  W 
the  Gomthissariaty  and  faard  of  Transports  i  with  Aniedsta 
IllustrMive  of  ihe  8/fanssh  Charoeter.  By  an  Officer  of  the 
Staff;  pp.  889  tvo.^s.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1809. 

The  poinpojj9  pretentioiK  of  a-  small  pamphlet,  purporting 
to  contain  the  ''  operations  of  the  Biitish  anoy  in  Spain.  By 
an  officer  of  die  siajfy'*  leave  such  stfx>ng  impressions  of  qaaCr 
kery,  that  even  trutli  ^youid  be  suspicious  if  enveloped  witk 
such  a  garb.  Out  of  88  pages^  16  are  extracts  from  gasectes^ 
and  16  prefatory  mattjer  wholly  unconnected  with  the  army  ia 
Spain,  so  that  only  48  remain^  and  even  several  of  these  oon* 
tain  newspaper  reports^  to  treat  of  military  operations«  and 
**  anecdote.^  illustrative  of  ,the  Spanish  character,"  whkli  «M 
merely  a  tissue  of  senseless  calumnies,  vilifying  tht  whole  Spa« 
nish  nation.  The  *  prefatory  ideas,**  are  entirely  devoiedto 
the  late  investigation,  and  evince  talents  which  we  should  with 
to  see  applied  to  a  more  noble  purpose  than  that  of  manubc^ 
turing  pamphlets  to  depreciate  a  nation,  of  which  the  writer  ii 
most  profoundly  ignorant. 

In  the  *^  Letters"  which  amount  to  24,  we  recognize  tbein<> 
genious  pictorial  traveller,  whom*  we  lately  *  accompaniel 
through  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  faii 
southern  military  excursion  has  very  considerably  dimiaUhed 
his  affectation,  and  restored  hiih  to  English  good  sense.    Tbeie 

Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain,*'  indeed,  unlike  the  staff 
officer's  '*  Operations  *  bear  internal  evidence  of  the  wiiter't 
faitvjng  visited  the  countries  which  he  describes ;  and  if  he  did 
not  actually  write  them,  he  must  at  least,  have  made  notes  on 
the  spot,  whence  they  ar»sre$pectively  dated.  The  short  ptrC" 
face  states  that  '*  they  were  written  on  the  spot,  and  immediaieiy 
ai  the  events  arose,  of  which  they  are  the  subjects.  Hence 
the  remarks  [which]  they  contain  are  totally  independent  of 
being  influenced  by  after  consequences.  As  such  they  tre 
ofikred  to  the  public,  a  simple  andauthentic  account  of  dit 
disasters  and  blasted  hopes  of  one  of  the  finest  armiea  that  ever 
left  the  British  shore«.  ^Itis  narrated  by  a  man  who  pretemb 
to  no  better  style  than  that  learnt  in  camps:  as  a  soldier  he 
felt,  as  a  soldier  he  writes  ;  and  to  a  soldier  who  bled  -in  di^ 
fields  of  Spain,  he  hppes  his  readers  will  grant  indulgence.** 
This  declaration  is  dated  "  London,  May  I8O9,**  and  relyiw 
on  its  truth  we  ihall  proceed  to  examine  the  knight^s  '*  lettera* 

The  6rst  letter  is  frora  Lisbon  on  the  30th  of  September;  tod 
^fter  announcing  the  astonishment,  and  disappointment  of  our 
allies  4kt  the  infamous  and  ruinous  convention  of   Cintra| 


dfiicribrsy  wkh  mttck  leat  accimcy  than  we  ihotilt}  hwrt  ex-' 

pected  from  Sir  R«  K.  Porter,  the  external  features  and  picto» 

rial  character,  of  the  harbour  and  city  of  Li^n,  or  what  he  is 

pleased  to  call  **  an:hiiace  of  this  capital/'    Hcre«  as  might  be 

expected,  '^  filth  and  vendin,^  assailed  our  author,  and   his 

pericranium,  wherever. he  goes,  seems  to  be  as  deeply  affected 

with  this  malady  as  poor  Oil  Bias's  was  with  the  fear  of  Cap* 

tain  Rolando.     Several  hnndred  times  did  he  introduce  this  dii- 

gusting  subject  in  his  4to.  volumes  on  Russia  a.nd  Sweden,  and 

even  io  this  modest  6vo.  we  find  the  same  thing  discussed  on 

almost  every  occasion.    Our  knight-errant  indeed,  appears  to 

have  wi^d  an  eternal  war  agaijist  **  filth  and  vermin,    and  to 

be  determined  to  hunt  them  out  in  every  country.     We  cer* 

tainljf  can  have  rto  objection  to  his  engaging  in  this  Herculean 

Ifbour,  but  if  he  is  determined  to  make-  the  public  in  future 

ijiamrs  in  his  adventures,  we  trust,  for  the  sake  of  common 

decency,  that  he  will  commit  that  part  of  them  to  the  wind  and 

waves,  and  notto  paper*    Neither  could  we  help  blushing  for 

the  honor  of  a  *'  British  soldier,'^  at  hearing  this  roan-roiUiner 

jargoir  of  affected  delicacy  so  often  repeated  by  an  adve^turpi^s 

ton  of  Mars.    Lisbon,  however,  is  unquestionably  one.  of  the 

aaoit  fertile  places  in  Europe  for  this  kind  of  adventures  ;  and 

after  clearing  that  capital,  we  would  recommend  him  next  to 

•  visit  Moatpellier  and  Marseilles.     The  *'  auld  rekie"  custom  of 

Avowing  ail  kinds  of  dirty  water  from  the  upper  windows  into 

die  streets  of  Lisbon  is,  indeed,  extremely  disagreeahje ;  but 

Sir  Robert,  (for  we  presume  he  has  now  wytt  his  spurt^  a^<{ 

been  sanctioned  by  his  sovereign)  is  misinformed  when  he  saySf 

^  the  French,  when  in  the  Portuguese  capital,  attemjt>ted  to 

lemedy  it*    The  fact  is,  that  so  lon«  ago  as  the  beginning  of 

1808,  'tb€  government  published  im  edict  prohibiting  entirely 

the  throwing  of  water  out  of  any  upper  vindows,  and  ordering 

|l  to  be  carried  down  and  poured  on  ;the  streets    The  people 

ntirmured  bitterly  at  this  rigorous  but.  necessary  measure^  and 

9&er  a  few  days  the  weak  government  revoked  the  edict,  and 

limited  the  time,  of  thmwmg  water  till  after  1 1  o'clock  at  night, 

iM  .'Ordering  none  to  be  thrown  without  previously  callipg  out 

three-  times  agoa  vat  (watsr  is  goingj.     Such  is  the  tardy 

adhraace  of  the  people  of  Lisbon  to  decency  and  ctcimliiMM. 

In  relating  an  account  of  the  atuck  tede  by^  the  inhabitantf 
^  Usbon  on  General  Kellerman,  the  anttair  lippears  to  coo« 
foutidhim  with  the  modern  marahal  of  tho  sam^  name.  This 
iMierj  WQithy  of  bis-phmdffriiignMMttr,  has  just  reversed  the 
MGieot  principles  of  a  warriqri  with  hiim  k  if  thcpffyz^i 
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oentory^.  wh^p  oqr  Udooqb  Mr.  Ray  formed  a  paw  clauification,  of 
tfiimals^  fbonded  chiefly  oq  the  stractare  and  nature  ti  the  bear!  and 
langs  in  tfiediffeieat  tribes;  and  the  Linnean  arrangeinent  of  the 
animal  kingdoiq^tiU  acknowledges  that  of  Raj  for  its  basis  5  particu- 
larly  vith  respect  to  quadrupeds.'* 

The  lecturer  proceeds  to  give  a  familiar  view  of  the  Linnean 
classiftcatioa,  and  after  expressing  his  doubt  respecting  the*  yet  _ 
unascertained  pointy  whether  insects  have  no  regular  circulatioa 
of  their  blood,  very  properly  notices  the  just  ridicule  which 
has  been  cast  on  the  qiodern  vanity  of  system^making.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  best  of  these  professed  scientific 
ejSusions  of  the  imagination. 

**  M.  Cuyier  divides  the  whole  animal  worid  into  what  he  calls 
veriebrated  and  invertrebuied  animals ;  that,*  is,  saeh  as  ^re  Kirnisbed 
with  a  backbone,  divided  into  the  joints  called  vertebrse,  and  forming 
a  case  or  guard  for  the  spinal  marrow,  and  into  such  as  are  destitute 
of  this  series  of  bpnes,  and  are  therefore  invertebrated  animals..  His 
first  class,  viz.  the  vertehraied  animals,  are  subdivided  into  such  as 
have  warm  blood,  and  a  heart  with  !wo  cavities,  or  ventricles,  and  into 
fdch  as  have  comparatively  cold  blood,  and  a  heart  with  one  ventricle. 
In  the  first  division,  then,  of  yertebrated  animals  rank  quadrupeds  and' 
birds ;  and  in  the  second,  or  such  as  have  cold  blood  and  a  single  veotp* 
de,  rank  the  Linnean  amphibia  and  fishes.  The  second  great  class, ^ 
consisting  of  the  iautrtehraied  animals,  or  such  as  are  destitute  of  the' 
spine  or  back-bone,  is  divided  into  such  as  have  a  system  of  blood-' 
vessels  for  the  pur^se  of  circulation,  and  such  as  have  none.  The 
first  of  these  aivisions^  or  that  consisting  of  animals  fiirnished  with 
blood-vessels,  contains  the  mcijor  part  of  what  Linnaeus  calls  Mollusca^ 
or  soft-bodied  animals,  dnd  also  all  the  Crustacea,  or  such  as  are  fiir- 
lushed  with  a  moderately  hard  or  crustaceous  covering.  In  die  second, 
division  of  invertebrated  animals  are  contained  those  which  are  sup« 
posed  to  be  destitute  of  a  regular  system  of  blood-vessels ;  these 
animals  are  insects  and  zoophytes^  M.  Cuyier  not  allowing  a  circa* 
lation  of  the  blood  in  insects  j  and  in  the  animals  c41ed  zoophytfes^  it 
has  certainly  never  been  observed.** 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  this  system  is  too  anatomica! 
ever  tojsupersede  the  more  imelligible  and  more  simple  one  of 
Linnsus.  Dr.  Shaw  proceeds  to  examine  the  distinctions 
hctween  animals  and  vegetables,  and  contrasts  the  extrabrdinary 
irrit|ibtlity  of  the  diona^  muscipula,  or  Venus's  fly-trap,  an 
American  plant,  well  known  in  the  botanical  gardens  near 
London,  with  the  singular  organisation  of  polypi,  which, 
although  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  grow  by  section  as 
veil  as  plants. 

<«  Tto  Cmita  of  aninnland  v^table  life^*'  says  Dr.  S. "  aregent* 


ani^%^>  «nd  Above  all  others  in  those  looplijtet  cdled  fxajpesy  of 
which  iaox  difibreot  species  have  been  discovered  in  our  own  coontrj^ 
as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Bordpe.  They  ikre  aniril  water/ 
animais,  of  a  verj  tender  substance,  and  furnished  at  the  upper  part 
with  several  long  and  slender  arms,  with  which  they  seise  their  piej  \ 
the  bodj  is  of  a  lengthened  and  tubular  form,  and  the  whole  creature 
possesses,  in  a  veiy  high  degree,  the  power  0f  eztendmg  or  contract- 
ing itself  at  pleasure.  It  produces  its  young  principally  by  a  species 
of  v^etation ;  certain  small  swellingfe,  or  tumiles  appearing  at  intervals 
on  difierent  parts  of  its  body,  which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days, 
become  complete,  and  resemble  the  parent  animal  in  every  respeet, 
jOi^cept  that  of  size.  Wh6n  thus  fully  formed,  they  drop  off  fh>m 
the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  and  attach  themselves  to  any  conve- 
nient sabstaooe.  It  ofbn  happens  that  a  polype  shall  be  loaded,  not 
only  with  a  primary^  but*  a  secondary,  ofnpring,  the  young  animals 
thranselves,  before  their  separation  from  the  parent,  producing  others 
jn,a  similar  manner  \  so  that  the  whole  may  be  compared  toa  kind  of 
genealogical  tree.  These  creatures  are  highly  voracious,  and  pos- 
sessing, as  before  observed,  a  very  high  d^ree  of  contractile  and 
extensile  power,  are  capable  of  swallowing  other  aninials  of  &r 
'larger  size, than  themselves  >  the  tubular  body  of  the  polype  enlarging 
In  order  to' receive  them.  The  act  of  seizing  their  prev  is  very  sud- 
den and  violent,  but  their  'mode  of  swallowing  and  absorbing  it,  is 
Tory  gradual.  When  a  polype  is  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces,  each 
peiee,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  especially  in  warm  weathet, 
becomes  a  perfectly  oomplete  animal,  by  the  re-production  of  evefy 
part  deficient.  Thus,  if  a  polype  be  cat  into  three  pieces,  the  oiffice 
«f  the  head,  or  iq;)per  part,  is  to  produce  a  new  extremity  or  tail,  with 
Ms  sphincter-muscle ;  of  the  tail  part  to  produces  new  head  and  arms; 
.  and  of  the  middle  p^  to  produce  both  extremes*  It  therefore  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  polypes  do  really  constitute  the  connecting  link  - 
betweeti  animal  and  vegetable  life.*' 

The  natural  history  of  the  polype  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  most  dogmatical  philosopher  to  ^y,  *'  here  animal  life 
anttrely  ends,  and  here  the  vegetable  life  begins  ;"  nor  can  any  . 
lanc  safely  assert,  that,  **  life  in  every  animal  is  a  thing  absolutely 
diflPerent  from  that  which  we  dignify  by  the  same  Dame  in  every 
vegeuble/'  The  c#nsid9:arion  of  this  subject,  indeed,  would 
perhaps  perplex  some  of  our  Edinburgh  philosophers  on  causa- 
tion and  sequence;  though  we  doubt  much  whether  it  is 
possible  to  extort  a  confession  of  ignorance  fnpm  the  slaves  of 
what  has  been  truly  called  the  vanity  of  philoiophy  and  Sckncfr. 
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.oenturf,.  wh^  oqr  Usdqqb  Mr.  Ray  formed  a  dow  clauification,  of 
afiimals,  fbanded  chiefly  on  the  stroctare  and  nature  df  the  beart  and 
longs  in  the  diffeieat  tribes ;  and  the  Linoean  arrangement  of  the 
animal  kingdono^tiU  acknowledges  that  of  Ray  for  its  basis  j  partico- 
larly  vith  respect  to  quadropeds." 

The  lecturer  proceeds  to  give  a  familiar  view  of  the  Linnean 
classificanba,  ^ncl  after  expressing  his  doubt  respecting  the-  yet  . 
unascertained  point,  whether  insects  have  no  regular  circulation 
of  their  blood,  very  properly  notices  the  just  ridicule  which 
has  been  ca$t  on  the  modern  vanity  of  system^making.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  best  of  these  professed  scientific 
ejSusions  of  the  imagination. 

**  M.  Ca^ier  divides  the  whole  animal  worid  ipto  what  he  calls 
vertehrattd  and  invertrebaied  aninoals  ;  that^  is,  such  as  ^re  iurnisbed 
with  a  backbone,  divided  into  the  joints  called  vertebrse,  and  forming 
a  case  or  guard  for  the  spinal  marrow,  and  into  sach  as  ar^  destitute 
of  this  series  of  bpnes,  and  are  therefore  invertebrated  animals..  His 
first  class,  viz.  the  verteiaraied  animals,  are  subdivided  into  such  as 
have  warm  blood,  and  a  heart  with  !wo  cavities,  or  ventricles,  and  into 
fdch  as  have  .comparatively  cold  blood,  and  a  heart  with  one  ventricle. 
In  the  first  division,  then,  of  yertebrated  animals  rank  quadrupeds  and' 
birds ;  and  in  the  second,  or  such  as  have  cold  blood  and  a  single  veotp- 
cle,  rank  the  Linnean  amphibia  and  fishes.  The  second  great  class,^ 
consisting  of  th^  invtriebraied  animaXs,  or  such  as  are  destitute  of  the' 
spine  or  back-bone,  is  divided  into  such  as  have  a  system  of  blood-* 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  and  such  as  have  none.  The 
first  of  these  divisions,  or  that  consisting  of  animals  furnished  with 
blood-vessels,  contains  the  mcijor  part  of  what  Linnaeus  calls  Molluscaj 
or  soft-bodied  animals,  dnd  also  all  the  Crustacea,  or  Such  as  are  fur- 
nished with  a  moderately  bard  or  crusta'ceous  covering.  Inihe  second, 
division  of  invertebrated  animals  are  contained  those  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  destitute  of  a  regular  system  of  blood-vessels ;  these 
animals  are  insects  and  zoophytes)  M.  Cuvier  not  allowing  a  circa- 
lation  of  the  blood  in  insects  -,  and  in  the  animals  called  zoophytfes^  it 
has  certainly  never  been  observed.'* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  this  system  is  too  anatomical 
ever  tojsupersede  the  more  intelligible  and  more  simple  one  of 
Linnsus.  Dr.  Shaw  proceeds  to  examine  the  distinctions 
t)etween  animals  and  vegetables,  and  contrasts  the  extraOrdtnaiy 
irritiibility  of  the  dionapa  muscipula,  or  Venus's  fly-tnp,  an 
American  plants  well  known  in  the  botanical  gardens  near 
London>  with  the  singular  organisation  of  polypi,  which^ 
although  belonging  to  the  animal  king^m,  grow  by  section  as 
veil  as  plants. 

'<  Tto  £miU  of  animal  and  v^table  life/'  says  Dr.  S. "  are-gene- 
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M%  tSkmtA  i#  donccff  or.mihe  in  tliMe  «ktMoratiiii)r  IMm  ealltd 
mo^kjftn^  jmd  Abov<e  til  othen  in  those  coopli jtes  adM  polTpesy  of 
wldchfoordifbreDt  species  have  been  diacov^^  owncoontif, 

Mwell  as  in  tnany  other  parts  of  Burdpe.  .Tbe^  ikre  bhbiU  water/ 
animals,  of  a  veiy  tender  substance,  and  furnished  at  the  upper  part 
with  several  long  and  slender  arms,  with  which  they. seize  their  prey  $ 
the  body  is  of  a  lengthened  and  tubular  form,  and  the  whole  creature 
possesses,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  power  Of  extending  or  contract^ 
ing  itself  at  pleasure.  It  produces  its  young  principally  by  a  species 
of  vegetation ;  certain  small  swellings,  or  tubules  appearing  at  intervals 
on  different  parts  of  its  body,  which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days, 
become  complete,  and  resemble  the  parent  animal  in  every  respeet, 
ei^cept  that  of  size.  Wh6n  thus  fully  formed,  they  drop  off  from 
die  body  of  the  parent  animal,  and  attach  themselves  to  any  conve- 
nient substance.  It  ofien  happens  that  a  polype  shall  be  loaded,  not 
only  with  a  primary,  but*  a  secondary,  offspring,  the  young  animals 
themselves,  before  their  separation  from  the  parent,  producing  others 
in.a  similar  manner  $  so  that  the  whole  may  be  compared  toa  kind  of 
genealogical  tree.  These  creatures  are  highly  voracious,  and  pos- 
aessing,  as  before  observed,  a  very  high  degree  of  contractile  and 
extensile  power,  are  capable  of  swallowing  'other  animals  of  &r 
'larger  size, than  themselves  ^  the  tubular  body  of  ibe  polype  enlarging 
in  order  to' receive  them.  The  act  of  seizing  their  prey  is  v^iy  sud- 
den and  violent,  but  their  mode  of  swallowing  and  absorbing  it,  is 
▼ety  gradual.  When  a  polype  is  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces,  each 
peiee,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  especially  in  warm  wesithet, 
becomes  a  perfectly  oomplete  animal,  by  the  re-production  of  ^e$j 
put  deficient.  Thus,  if  a  polype  be  cut  into  three  pieces,  the  office  . 
of  the  head,  or  upper  part,  is  to  produce  a  new  extremity  or  tail,  wiih 
lis  aphiooter-moscle ;  of  the  ^1  part  to  produce  a  new  hc^d  and  arma  i 
.  and  of  the  middle  p^rt  to  pcoduce  both  extremes*  It  therefore  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  polypes  do  really  constitute  the  connecting  link  - 
betweefi  animal  and  vegetable  life/' 

The  natural  history  of  the  polype  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  most  dogmatical  philosopher  to  say,  ^*  here  animal  life 
entirely  ends,  and  here  the  vegetable  life  begins ;"  nor  can  any 
•ene  safely  assert,  that,  **  life  in  every  animal  is  a  tiring  absolutely 
different  from  that  which  we  dignify  by  the  same  name  in  every 
vegetable/'  The  censidgration  of  this  subject,  indeed,  would 
perhaps  perplex  some  of  our  Edinburgh  philosophers  on  causa- 
tion and  sequence ;  though  we  doubt  much  whether  it  is 
possible  to  extort  a  confession  of  ignorance  fi^rm  the  sieves  of 
what  has  been  truly  called  the  vanity  of  philosophy  and  Icr^ncir. 


*^  Oft^^iNAt  CRITICISM. 

.oentury,.  wh^  oqr  ftmpus  Mr.  Raj  formed  a  now  clanification,  of 
toimals,  foanded  chiefly  on  the  Btractare  awl  nature  df  the  heart  atui 
longs  in  the  diifereBt  tiibes;  and  the  Linoean  arrangement  of  the 
animal  kingdoiq^tiU  acknowledges  that  of  Ray  for  its  basis  $  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  qoadrupeds/' 

The  lecturer  proceeds  to  give  a  familiar  view  of  the  Linnean 
classification,  anid  after  expressing  his  doubt  respecting  the*  yet 
unascertained  point,  whether  insects  have  no  regular  circulation 
of  their  blood,  very  properly  notices  the  just  ridicule  which 
has  been  cast  on  the  modern  vanity  of  system-making.  The  fol- 
lowing is  anoutlineof  oneof  thebestof  these  professed  scientific 
ejSusions  of  the  imagination. 

**  M.  Copier  divides  the  whole  animal  world  ipto  what  he  calls 
vertebrated  and  inverfrehtUed  aninials  5  that^  is,  sueh  as  are  ilurnished 
with  a  backbone,  divided  into  the  joints  called  vertebrae,  and  forming 
a  case  or  guard  for  the  spinal  marrow,  and  into  such  as  are  destitute 
of  this  series  of  bones,  and  are  therefore  invertebrated  animals..  His 
first  class,  viz.  the  vertebrated  animals,  are  subdivided  into  such  as 
have  warm  blood,  and  a  heart  with  hvo  cavities,  or  ventricles,  and  into 
adch  as  have. comparatively  cold  blood,  and  a  heart  with  one  ventricle. 
In  the  first  division,  then,  of  yertebrated  animals  rank  quadrupeds  and' 
birds ;  and  in  tlie  second,  or  such  as  have  cold  blood  and  a  single  ventri- 
cle, rank  the  Linnean  amphibia  and  fishes.  The  second  great  class,, 
consisting  of  the  invtrtebrated  animals,  or  such  as  are  destitute  of  the' 
s^ine  or  back-bone,  is  divided  into  such  as  have  a  system  of  blood-' 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  and  such  as  have  none.  The 
first  of  these  divisions,  or  that  consisting  of  animals  furnished  with 
blood-vessels,  contains  the  major  part  of  what  Linnsus  calls  Mollusca^ 
or  soft-bodied  animals,  ^nd  also  all  the  Crustacea,  or  Such  as  are  fiir- 
nished  with  a  moderately  hard  or  crustaceous  covering.  In  ibe  second, 
division  of  invertebrated  animals  are  contained  those  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  destitute  of  a  regular  system  of  blood-vessels ;  these 
animals  are  insects  and  zoophytes  3  M.  Cuvier  not  allowing  a  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  insects  -,  and  in  the  animals  called  zoophyt^^  it 
has  certainly  never  been  observed." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  this  system  is  too  anatomical 
ever  tojsupersede  the  more  intelligible  and  more  simple  one  of 
Linnsi^s.  Dr.  Shaw  proceeds  to  examine  the  distinctions 
between  animals  and  vegetables,  and  contrasts  the  extrabrdinary 
irritiibility  of  the  dionapa  muscipula,  or  Venus's  fly-tnp,  an 
American  plants  well  known  in  the  botanical  gardens  near 
London,  with  the  singular  organis^ation  of  polypi,  which, 
although  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  grow  by  section  as 
well  as  plants. 

'«  TM  fimiti  of  aniioal  and  vq;etable  life^"  says  Dr.  S.  *'  aro^gene- 


Ml^rilowedi^doiiccffor.tRike  n  tkote  «ktMor3tiiii)r  IMogs  ealltd 
aso^Mytex  and  Abov<e  di  athen  in  those  coopli jtes  odM  poiTpesy  of 
wldch  liour  difiereot  species  have  been  discovered  iti  ov  own  country, 
at  well  as 'in  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  The^  are  bomU  water/ 
animaii,  of  a  wery  tender  substance,  and  furnished  at  the  upper  part 
with.several  long  and  slender  arms,  with  which  they. seize  their  prey  j 
the  body  is  of  a  lengthened  and  tubular  form,  and  the  whole  creatura 
possesses,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  power  6f  extending  or  contract- 
ing itself  at  pleasure.  It  produces  its  young  principally  by  a  species 
of  vegetation }  certain  small  swellings,  or  tubules  appearing  at  intervals 
on  different  parts  of  its  body,  which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days, 
become  complete,  and  resemble  the  parent  animal  in  every  respeet, 
except  that  of  size.  Wh^n  thus  fully  formed,  they  drop  off  fit>m 
the  body  oi  the  parent  aninoal,  and  attach  themselves  to  any  conve* 
nient  substance.  It  oftm  happens  that  a  polype  sliall  be  loaded,  not 
only  with  a  primaiy,  but*  a  secondary,  ofi^pring,  the  young  animals 
thetnselves,  before  their  s^ration  from  the  parent,  producing  others 
in.a  similar  manner ;  so  that  the  whole  may  be  compared  toa  kind  of 
genealogical  tree.  These  creatures  are  highly  voracious,  and  pos- 
aesaing,  as  before  observed,  a  very  htgh  d^ree  of  contractile  and 
extensile  power,  are  capable  of  swallowing  'other  aninoals  of  &r 
'larger  size, than  themselves  ;  the  tubular  body  of  ibe  polype  enlarging 
In  order  to  receive  them.  The  act  of  seizing  their  prev  is  v^ry  sud- 
den and  violent,  but  their  mode  of  swallowing  and  aosorbing  it.  Is 
▼erf  gradual.  When  a  polype  is  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces,  each 
petee,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  especially  in  Warm  weathet, 
becomes  a  perfectly  oomplete  animal,  by  the  re-production  of  ef^eay 
part  deficient.  Thus,  if  a  polype  be  cut  injto  three  pieces,  the  office  . 
sif  the  headj  or  upper  part,  is  to  produce  a  new  extremity  or  tml,  wiih 
its  sphincter-muscle ;  of  the  tail  part  to  produce  a  new  head  and  arms ; 
.  and  of  the  middle  p^rt  to  produce  both  eKtremes*  It  therefore  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  polypes  do  really  constitute  the  connecting  link  * 
between  auimal  and  vegetable  life." 

.  % 

The  natural  history  of  the  polype  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  rtost  dogmatical  philosopher  to  say,  *'  here  animal  life 
eotireiy  ends,  and  here  the  vegetable  life  begins  ;*  nor  can  any 
-^ne  safely  assert,  that,  *'  life  in  every  animal  is  a  tiring  absolutely 
different  from  that  which  we  dignify  by  the  same  liame  in  every 
vegetable*''  The  consideration  of  this  subject,  indeed,  would 
perhaps  perplex  some  of  our  Edinburgh  philosophers  on  causa- 
tion and  sequence  $  though  we  doubt  much  whether  it  is 
l>pssible  to  extort  a  confession  of  ignorance  fiyrm  the  slaves  of 
what  has  been  truly  called  the  vanity  of  philosophy  and  Iciinsce* 

{Tq  b$  eanHnuid.) 
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lU  no  branch  of  human  science  i§  the  patnful   oontem- 
pTation  of  national  inferiority  so  sensible  to  Englishmen  as  in 
that  of 'Zoology.     In   chemistry,    natural,   philosophy,     and 
botany,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  an  almost  acknowfedged  pie- 
eminence  over  every  other  country  in  the  present  age;  but 
when  we  contrast  the  Lacepedes,  Ciiviers^  Lamarcks,  Latreilles, 
Ceoflfroys,  and  multitudes  of  other  ^zoologists  of  Paris,  with  all 
that  has  or  have  any  pretensions  to  this  title  in  London,  we  are 
humbtod  and  grieved  at  the  astonishing  disparity.     With  the 
exception  of  the  present  author,  whose  talents  and  industry 
fdrtunately  are  some  consolation  to  the  honour  of  his  country,, 
we  can  scarcely  name  a  living  zoologist  of  any  distinction  in 
England.'  We  have,  indeed,  several  very  respectable  naturalists, 
a^  Drs.  Lathaib,  Smith,  Turton,  Martin ,  Haworth,  and  many  others, 
but  no  rival  or  coadjutor  to  Dr.  Shaw  in  the  general  and  scien- 
tific study  of  animated  nature.     Some,  perhaps,  may  think 
this  circumstance  of  trifling  importance ;  we  think  it  a  reflec* 
tioo  on  the  national  taste>  which  does  not  patronize  such  instruc- 
Uve  and  innocent  amusements^    It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say 
whether  he  is  most  deserving  of  pity  or  contempt,  who  does  not 
bhish  on  reflecting  how  many  hundreds  of  thousand  pounds  have 
been  lavished,  within  these  few  years,  on  foreign  spies,  in  the 
capacity  of  singers  or  dancers  in  this  country,  while,  perhaps, 
not  $m0  thousand  has  l>^en  spent'on  the  cultivation  of  zoological 
researches.    Were  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  destined 
to  become  a  nation  of  dancers  and  fiddlers,  greater  attention 
could  scarcely  be  paid  to  these  important  acquirements  and  con- 
taminating accomplishment's.     For  these  sensual  enjoyments 
the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  assiduous  study  pf 
•the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  interests  of  society,  are  to  be  neg« 
iected:    Nay,  so  infatuated  and  degraded  have  the  higher  clasaea 
become  with  such  pursuits,  that  they  no  longbr  think  of  sup- 
porting the  only  institution  in  the  Briti&h  metropolis  which  is 
eakutated  to  disseminate  a  uste  for  zoological  knowledge ;  and 
it  is  at  .present  doubtful  whether  the  people  of  London  will  ever 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  our  author's  ingenious  and 
interesting  lectures.  If,  however,  they  avail  themselves  of  these 
elegant  volumes,  which  the  author  modestly  describes  rather  as 
**  Miliar  discourses  with  Lady -Auditors,  than  *^  as  a  deeply 


scientific  and  elaborate  series  pf  zoological  dlsquiutions,*'  tbey 
will  not  repent  the  time  and  attention  they  may  bestow  on  theifi 
in  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most,  culioas  phe« 
fiomena  of  animal  nature.  .Dr.  Sfaaw  has  not  entered  iilto 
^*  any  very  minute  observations  relative  to  classification^"  not 
has  hue  attempted  to  prove,  from  Aristotle,  that  ^*  a  man  I>atb  10 
toes ;"  but  has  given  *'  a  plain  illustration  of  the  animal  world, 
according  to  die  Linnean  mode  of  arrangement,  with  some 
occasional  deviations  and  transpositions/'  llie  work,  indeed,  is 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  th«se  who  have  no  knowledge  o( 
anatomy,  and  is  a  series  of  popular  lecture^  on  the  most  inte« 
resting  subjecu  in  the  animal^  world,  divided  into  twelve 
discourses. 

^  The  first  lecture  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  union  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  zoophytes, , 
and  the  formation  of  polypes.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  more  curious  species 
of  mammalia'*  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  birds;  the  seventh  to 
amphibia  ;  eighth  to  fishes  ;  ninth  to  insects  ;  tenth  tQ  Mollusca 
Nuda,  (or  soft-bodied  animals  ;)  eleventh,  Molluxca  testaoea, 
(or  soft-bodied  animals  with  ishells  ;  and  twelfth,  Irinnean 
vermes  and  zoophytes^  As  friends  to  this  elegant  i&tudy  vr€ 
shall  quote  a  part  of  Dr.  Shaw's  introductory  lecture* 

''.  It  seems/'  he  observes^  ^*  almost  tmneeessary  to  enforoe  the  otif 
Uty  of  the  study  of  natural  history  by  any  particular  reoommendatioi^ 
Its  importance  begins  to  be  understood,  aqd  it  is  generally  acknow* 
legged  that,  excloaive  of  its  more  consequential  aims,  it  Jbas  the 
pe^iar^advantage  of  uniting  amusement  with  instruction,  and  of 
impressing  the  mind  with  a  train  of  the  most  pleasing  ideas  whib 
engaged  in  contemplating  the  infinitely*varied  forms  exhibitled  in  tbi 
field  of  nattire,  and  in  tracing  their  gradations  and  conhexioni }  and 
we  mast  readily  allow  that  it'is  no  unimportant  object  to  be  able  to 
aecnre  to  ourselves  some  species  of  study,  which,  in  its  progress,  may 
continaeto  afford  a  rational  delight,  and  in  the  porsoii  af  m^ich  there 
can  be  no  fear  of  soon  exhausting  the  subject  One  of  the  greatest 
aad  most  estimable  characters,  that  perhq>s  ever  ornamemed  this  or  an|f 
other  nation,  the  cdebrated  Ray,  observed,  *  we  coiitent  otifselves  with 
•  little  skill  in  philology,  history,  or  antiquity;  and  we  neglect  that 
"which  appears  tome  of  much  greater  moment  ^  I  naean  tlie  study  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  creation.  I  do  not  mean,  (he  adds)  to  dero« 
£ate  from,  or  discommend,  those  other  studies ;  I  only  wish  that 
ttiey  might  not"  quite  jostle  outj  and  exclude  this;  and  that  men  would 
h6  so  equal  and  ciVtl  as  not  to  vilify  or  disparage  in  others  thosti  sfudidii 
tbegr  themselves  are  not  conversant  in:  Nb  knowledge  catt  be  moie 
pleasant  to  th^sbel  than  this'i^  ndne  sbi»tisfyih|;j  of  that  da«li  9d'fm 
ibr  mSflrii )  in:  eoittfmima  o£  whidi;  the*  stady  oT  waid^'atd^^itiiaite 
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ri^  no  branch  of  human  science  i;  the  pafnful  oontem- 
pTation  of  national  inferiority  so  sensible  to  Englishmen  as  in 
that  of 'Zoology.  In  chemistry,  natural,  philosophy,  and 
botany,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  an  almost  acknowfedged  pre- 
eminence  over  every  other  country  in  the  present  age;  but 
when  we  contrast  the  Lacepedes,  Cuviers^  Lamarcks,  Latreilles, 
OebfTroys,  and  multitudes  of  other  zoologists  of  Paris,  with  all 
that  has  or  have  any  pretensions  to  this  title  in  London,  we  are 
humbtod  and  grieved  at  the  astonishing  disparity.  With  the 
exception  of  the  present  author,  whose  talents  and  industry 
fortunately  are  some  consolation  to  the  honour  of  his  country,, 
we  can  scarcely  name  a  living  zoologist  of  any  distinction  in 
England.'  We  have,  indeed,  several  very  respectable  naturalists, 
U  Drs.  Latham,  Smith,  Turton,  Martin ,  Haworth,  and  many  others, 
but  no  rival  or  coadjutor  to  Dr.  Shaw  in  the  general  and  scien- 
tific study  of  animated  nature.  Some,  perhaps,  may  think 
this  circumstance  of  trifling  importance ;  we  think  it  a  reflec* 
tioo  on  the  national  taste>  which  does  not  patronize  such  instruc* 
Uveand  innocent  amusements^  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say 
whether  he  is  most  deserving  of  pity  or  contempt,  who  does  not 
bhish  on  reflecting  how  many  hundieds  of  thousand  pounds  have 
been  lavished,  within  these  few  years,  on  foreign  spies,  in  the 
capacity  of  singers  or  dancers  in  this  country,  while,  perhaps, 
not  $mi  thousand  has  been  spent  on  the  cultivation  of  zoological 
researches.  Were  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  destined 
to  becotne  a  nation  of  dancers  and  fiddlers,  greater  attention 
could  scarcely  be  paid  to  these  important  acquirements  and  con- 
taminating accomplishment^*  For  these  sensual  enjoyments 
the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  assiduous  study  of 
.the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  interests  of  society,  are  to  be  neg* 
iected:  Nay,  so  infatuated  and  degraded  have  the  higher  classes 
become  with  such  pursuits,  that  they  no  longer  think  of  sup- 
porting the  only  institution  in  the  British  metropolis  which  is 
calculated  to  disseminate  a  uste  for  zoological  knowledge;  and 
it  is  at  j>resent  doubtful  whether  the  people  of  London  will  ever 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  our  author's  ingenious  and 
interesting  lectures.  If,  however,  t^y  avail  themselves  of  these 
elegant  volumes,  which  the  author  modestly  describes  rather  as 
^*  familiar  discourses  with  Lady -Auditors,  than  *'  as  a  deqj^ly 


scientific  and  elaborate  series  pf  zoological  disquisUions,*'  they 
will  not  repent  the  time  and  attention  they  may  bestow  on  tbeifi 
in  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  roost,  curions  phe* 
ttomena  of  animal  nature.  Dr.  Sfaaw  has  not  entered  itto 
^*  any  very  minute  observations  relative  to  classification^'^  no^ 
has  hue  attempted  to  prove,  from  Aristotle,  that  ^*  a  man  I^b  10 
toes  ;"  but  has  given  *'  a  plain  illustration  of  the  animal  world, 
according  to  the  Linnean  mode  of  arrangement,  with  some 
occasional  deviations  and  transpositions.'^  llie  work,  indeed,  is 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  these  who  have  no  knowledge  o( 
anatomy,  and  is  a  series  of  popular  lectures^  on  the  most  inte- 
resting subjects  in  the  animal^  world,  divided  into  twelve 
discourses. 

The  first  lecture  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  union  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  zoophytes, , 
and  the  formation  of  polypes.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth* 
are  d^'otad  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  curious  species 
of  mammalia:  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  birds;  the  seventh  to 
amphibia;  eighth  to  fishes  ;  ninth  to  insects  ;  tenth  to  Mollusca 
Nuda,  (or  soEt-bodied  animals  ;)  eleventh,  Mollusca  testacea, 
(or  soft-bodied  animals  with  .shells  ;  and  twelfth,  Irinneaa 
vermes  and  zoophytes.  As  friends  to  this  elegant  study  we 
shall  quote  a  part  of  Dr.  Shaw's  introductory  lecture. 

'1  It  stems,"  he  observes^  '^  almost  tmneces^ary  to  enforoe  the  ofl^ 
lity  of  the  stady  of  natural  history  by  any  particular  reoommendatioi^ 
Its  importance  begins  to  be  understood^  and  it  is  generally  acknow* 
le4ged  that>  exclosive  of  its  more  consequential  aims,  it  Jias  the 
peculiar^ advantage  of  uniting  amusement  with  instruction,  and  of 
impressing  the  mind  with  a  train  of  the  most  pleasing  ideas  while 
engaged  in  contemplating  the  infinitely*varied  forms  exhibitied  in  the 
field  of  nature,  and  in  tracing  their  gradations  and  connexions  \  and 
we  mast  readily  allow  that  itis  no  unimportant  object  to  be  able  to 
•ecnrd  to  ourselves  some  species  of  study,  which,  in  its  progress,  may 
continneto  afford  a  rational  delight,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  tbeie 
can  be  no  fear  of  soon  exhausting  the  subject.  One  of  the  greatest 
■ad  most  estimable  characters,  that  perhaps  ever  ornamented  this  or  anjr 
other  nation,  the  celebrated  Ray,  observed, '  we  content  ourselves  with 
a  little  skill  in  ph'doloey,  history,  or  anttquity;  and  .we  neglect  that 
which  appears  tome  of  much  greater  moment  \  I  mean  tlie  study  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  creation.  I  do  not  mean,  (he  adds)  tp'deFo- 
^ate  f^om,  or  discbmmead,  those  other  studies  $  I  only  wish,  that 
tliey  might  not*  quite  jostle  out;  and  exclude  this;  and  that  men  would 
be  so  e^ial  and  civil  as  not  to  vilify  or  disparage  in  others:  tfabsej  sfudtdb 
thegr  themselves  are  not  convers^f  in;  No  knowledge  catt  be  mbie 
pleAsant  to  thesotd  than  this']|  ndne  sbtetisfyihgfi  or  that dc^lf  stf'f^ 
ibaoiiiri  \  in; Gomporisbn ^  wtichi  tha'  stady  ctf-  wofd^atd^^tiMlii 
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iDttght  into  the  bonMii  heart,  and  into  the  modes  of  coodlUitiqK  a 
.  sealous  and  pennanmt  edkermee.  The  Jtore  notioni  of  the  doit; 
which  weie  taught  by  Christ,  were  highly  necessaiy  to  pr&eme  a  per- 
nmneni  and  lasting  reoeption  o{  his  doctrine  among  men  of  eulthnied 
minds.  Tlie  doctnoe  of  a  futiMne  state  of  retribmion  forms  almost  a 
necessary  part  of  ^ery  systetn  of  popular  and  profane  theolpn^  It 
was  prudent,  bat  at  the  sanae  time  it  was  extremely  natural,  mr  the 
'  author  of  Christianity,  to  Introduce  it  into  hjs  own.  Hie  wisdom  is 
obvious,  not  sp  much  in  the  introdoction  of  the  doctrine,  aa  in  the 
simplicity  with  which  It  is  repres^ted.  A  more  igMfcmi4X^$heirtf* 
^AlMlimpostor  would,  it  is  probable^  not  only  havebonowed  the 
opinions,  but  have  adorned  them>  also,  with  the  supecstitioos  of 
mythology.*: 

We  must  here  stop,  to*  ask  our  author,  whether  he  himsetf 
does  not  perceive  some  little  inadvertency  in  this  mode  of  ezpres- 
rion  ?— **  A  more  ignorant  impostor,'*  seems  to  imply,,  that  our 
Saviour  was  an  impostor^  though  not^  so  ignorant,  &c.  &c«  Bnt 
to  pr6ceed.  <<  He  would  have  delighted  to  enumerate,  in  detail^ 
the  pleasures  of  his  Visbnary  Elysium,  or  would  have  aggra*- 
vated  the  horrors  of  his  Tartarus,  with  the  wheel  of  ixiont  .tv 
(he  rock  of  Sisyphus.  Christ,  howe^^r^  seems  id  havefireseen — ^' 
[Does  Mr.  Penrose  here  speak  of  Christ  as  man  or  as  God  ? 
If  as  a  man,  he  refers  us  only  to  his  human  wisdom,  and  rainkai 
lum  only  just  above  other  human  fabricators  of  religions,  tf 
as  God,  the  language  of  the  author  b,  at  least,  inappropriate. 
It  is  very  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Deists  and  Infidels.1 
*^  Christ  seems  to  have  foreseen,,  that  tlie  grossness'  ol 
floch  fabiiloos  representations  would  not  long  be  able  to  ted^ 
the  acuteness  of  sceptical  criticism';  and  he  judged  wisely  isf 
*  expressly  Ainotln^g  the  existence,  but  in  leaving  the  paiticnUr 
drcumstancesand  condition  of  a  future  state  tb  continue  intfadir 
natural  obscurity.**  From  the  second  sermon,  We'sball  quote 
a  passage  wh^  th^  anthof  has  expressed  his  sentiments  mctV 
clearly.  ^        / 

**  Had  Christ  then  been  «i  impoftor,  though  possessed  of  the 
acutest  oenetiation,  and  the  most  extensive  knowledge,!he  could  not 
have  collected,  from  the  experience  of  the  Gentile  world,  eyen  the 
possibility  of  success,  in  the  attempt  to  promulgate  a  religion,  wlud^ 
pretended  to  exclusive  truth,  while  it  conformed  not  to  existing  prtgur 
dices.  Neither  philosophers  nor  legishitors  had  yet  engaged  in  aa 
arduous  a  task.  There  was  another  enterprise,  indeed,  and  ^  a  bril- 
liapcy  fiir  moie  splendid  and  flattering,  in  which  the  history  of  ^M 
events  niight  have  suggested  to  him  the  means,  and  encouraged  the 
antidpadons  of  soooess.  Thoae  persons  who  recollect  fhe  proneneaa 
«f  the  GentiW  converts  to  deify  the  apostles,  and  the  readiness  with 
whidi  MW  Wcvrfiip  1M  adopted,^  in  addition  ^  the  iaQeot  iopemd^ 
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.  tioat^  both  io  Ita)y  and  Greece,  will  possibly  thinks  tbat  to  a  deceiver 

fo  designing,  and  yet  so  patient,  so  really  artful,  and  yet  so  apparently 
lOgeDUoos^  it  was  far  from  being  impossible  to  acquire  the  reputation  \ 
of  an  inspired  law-giver,  \>r  to  become  the  objdct  of  divine  worship.  , 
The  new  deity  who  aroSe  in  Palestine  might  aspire  to  the  same  honours 
which  were  rendered  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  or  to  I'hracian  Mars,  or. 
might  assume  a  station  in  the  Roman  capitol,  beside  the  temple  of 
Feretrian  Jupiter.  Such  a  career  of  glory  would,'  probably,  have 
appeared  sufficiently  splendid  to  an  impostor.  It  was  all  that  the 
boldest  and  the  most  fortunate  of  men  Bad  been  able  to  obtain,  even 
in  the  dark  ignorance  of  former  ages' ;  and  there  existed  nothing  in  the 
leciTch  of  history^  from  which  the  idea  of  pursuing  a  difierent  system 
could  possibly  be  collected.  The  observance  of  this  system  pre-sup- 
pp-.e^  aii  acquiescence  in  the  received  idolatries  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Tlic  ^religious  toleration, '  which  was  admitted  by  PoJytheists,  and 
wtjiCh  has  beeu  bO  much  exaggerated  by  unbelievers  in  Christiauity, 
^exUted  only  because  it  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  polytheistic 
principle,  and,  indeed,  its  natural  and  necessary  yonsequencef.  If 
Christ  had  been  an  impostor  desirous  to  become  the  object  of  idola- 
try, he  would  not  have  inculcated  the  impiety  of  idol  worship.** 
pp.43,44,  ^ 

.  We  think  the  thirtl  anfl  fourth  sermons  well  written.  The  re- 
spective  natures  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  ar^  marked  with  pre* 
cifiion  ]  and  so  is  the  distinction  between  real  Christianity  and  the 
papal  corruptions.  Of  the  historical  detail  that  follows,  i^  hai^e 
sdrady  spc^cen.  The  splendid  passages  that  here  and  ther^ 
Pfcur*  are  certainly  not  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  mass  of 
matter  which  is  so  injudiciously  accumulated.  Th^  ninth 
lAnon  consfsts  chiefly  of  a  recapitulation  and  a.  comparison  of 
the  Papal  and  Jesuitical  power  m  its  declinei  with,  the  conr 
tinned  security  and  progress,  of  Christianityt 

Hie  iq>peiuiix  forms  a  very  dull  addition  to  the  work ;  to 
which  few  readers  will  have  recourse,  we  conceive,  for  more 
about  the  Jesuits. 

'•      ^  .    MEDICINE, 

4PrficHcat  DktUmary  of  Domifstif  Medicine:  comprising  th$  latest 
4if€9veries  relative  to  the  causes,  tredtmeni,  and  prevention  of  (Bseasesj 
with  a  p^mlar  description  of  anatomy,  casualties,  chemiitry )  cbath^ 
.  iJi^^  di^etics,  pharmacy,^  physiohgyy  surgery,  midunfery,  thera- 
peiUics,  tf^c.  &c.  (Sfc,  By  Richard  Reece,  M.  D.  Member  of  the 
Itoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  :  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Medical  SgdeQr  at  Paris>  &c.  &c.  &c.  Large  8vo.  Longman 
and  Co.  1808.     '•    -      '  .     \  '*      ' 

This  peadtrasafofaHM  is  wMsd  bef(Rrid  Oiq  puUic  by  such  a  €o- 
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lUhin  of  graces  and  right  revereods»  (dl  right  able  physicians  do  doubt,) 
as  must  strike  thp  inCioraQt  propbane  with  awe  and  respect  for  the 
fortunate  name  or  Dr.  Reece.  'The  reflecting  part  of  mankind,  how* 
ever^  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  Rev;  Doctoi>  are  not  neccssahlj  the 
^t  sutgeons  and  physicians ;  and  that  their  names  can  only  terve  the 
sanie  purpose  as  the  symbols  of  silver  and  gold  on  the  bottles  of  a 
poor  apoUiecary,  By  way  of  preface,  or  introduction,  to  this  Dictio* 
nary,  a  brief,  and  rather  superficial  history  of  popular  medicine  is 
given.  The  subject'  is  interesting,  out  it  would  require  a  modeiate 
volume  to  do  tt  any  Justice.  The  present  sketch  discoviers  coosider<^ 
able  second-kand  reading,  and,  a^  such,  is  not  a  subject  for  criticism. 
Tlie  series  of  questions  to  patients,  and  the  remarks,  we  fear,  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  uneducated  persons  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  di^ 
ieases.  This  point.  Indeed,  often  baiBes  the  skill  of  the  most  acQte 
and  able  physii^ians,  men  of  t^ents,  learning,  and  profbmid  ttaAj  | 
and  isr  not^to  be  acquired  so  oasuaUy.  Considering  thit  volume,  bow- 
ever,  as  a  popular  Dictionary  of  Practical  Physic,  designed  sokflTfbr 
the  fise  of  the  unlearned ;  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  well  calculated 
to  answer  such  a  pui|K>se,  as  it  is  greatly  deficient  both  in  popular,  and 
scientific  terms,  as  well  as  arrangement.  Such  a  work,  also,  shooU 
have  embraced  the  Materia  Medica  more  amply  than  we  here  doA 
it  I  but  in  its  psesefit  veiy  imperfect,  and  crude  state,  we  are  cem- 
pdled  to  suppose  that  the  author  only  desi^ied  this  edition  as  an  ad' 
▼ertisement  for  his  next. — As  a  fair  specimen,  however,  w6  sbaQ  eXm 
tract  the  shor^t  article.  Beef,  whicb>  although  a  familiar,  is  not  (ha 
ieart  interesting  subject. 

<'  BEEF  is  (he  flesh  of  black  cattl^,  and  is  eith^  used  in  a  Besh  or 
prepared  state.  It  affords  a  strong,  but  whoU»om&  noorUbmeML 
It  snould  be  tendar,  fat.  and  well  mixea ;  and  should  be  taken  fl^ogra 
bullock  of  middle  age  about  five  years.  This  is  preferable  to  £he  oov, 
the  ^flesh  of  which,  though  equally  soluble,  is  not  equallj  .aapU. 
When  taken  firom  a  bull,'  or  an  aged  bullock,  thkt  is  about  nine  ytan, 
(for  from  three  to  nine  is  the  period  of  vigour,  more  especially,  tf  fed 
in  a  stall,)  the  69th  is  hrghlv  indigestible^  and  too  dense  to  ^dout  .'tn 
easy  solution  in  the  stomach.  Beef  is  more  goneraljjr  jtoociptable  to 
^  taste,  than  Qiost  other  kinds  of  animal  food,  and  by  some  is  said 
most  nearly  to  resemble  human  nature  [flesh  ?] ' '  If  is  good  at  'all 
laaiQoa;  and  we  .oontioue.  longer  to  reliah  it«  without  disgust^  tbdb 
\aa^  other  kind.  Thep articular^flavour  of  beef  depends  mack  on  tba 
feeding  on  which  the  animal  is  reared.  When  fixl  upon  tomi^k 
oflen  acquires  a  peculiar  taste ;  and  when  fiittened  with  the  reme  of 
distilleries,  the  fat  t)eGomes  too  soft  and  oily,  and  is  too  much  aeca- 

Sulated  m  the  ceilular  oaembcane,  more  than  in  the  othor  parla.— > 
3ef  is  the  most  proper  food  ifor  the  strong  and  laborious^  and  peedif- 
poses  much,  when  eaten  to  excess,  to  heat  and  inteamalipo*^  Of  iia 
different  parts  its  fat  is  easilj  [easiest]  ^^igestedj  the  tongue^  aa  als9 
the  tripe,  being  of  a  more  dense'te&tore  than  the  other  pahs,  aremofo  x 
jiidise8tible,andth^pefoi«aneii^diiiMntfitfMak  Jhs 
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liest  Qk)de  of  preparing  boef  i^  roasttd  or  1)oQed»  and  ia  tbe  lattef 
(ortD  it  is  even  lighter  than  in  the  former. 

'<  BEEF  TEA  is  a  light  soup,  prepared  fr<NfX  a  pound  of  lean  beef,, 
cut  into  slices,  and  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  for  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes,  taking  off  the  rising  scum,  as  it  Qrst  boUs)  when  taken  ott 
it  is  to  be  strained,'  and  made  Jit  far  use,  [but  how^  or  by  wbat  means* 
tbe  author  has  not  stated]  It  is  givep  as  the  common  nourishment^ 
for  invalids,  and  those  under  chronic  diseases,  where  digestion  is  weakj^ 
but  it  should  never  bis  made  too  diluent,  [too  tveak  or  too  thin,  we 
pesome  is  meant  by  our  popular  Dr.]  otherwise  it  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended/* 

In  turning  over  this  volume  we  oame  to  Hypockondrians,  befom  w# 
oould  discover  any  reason  for  its  being  patroniaed  •  by  twQ  primates, 
ihm  archbishops>  and  thirteen  suffiragabs;  a  phalanic  of  divinity,  surely 
so&ient  to  rescue  this  dictionary  from  our  critical  purgatory.  But- 
I}r,  Beece,  not  content  with  selling  |>hysic  for  the  body,  roust  also 
fjiroidi  medicine  U>  the  mind,  and  accordingly  we  ISnd  hina  recom<> 
ipc^ding  such  *'  religious  books',"  as  do  not  insist  "  on  any  points  of 
doctriMai  uncertainty  /'*  After  prostituting  the  reverend  name  of 
Archbishop  Newcombe>  next  follows  a  recommendation  of  "  Mr, 
Fe^owes*8  Treatise  on  Death/;  and  his  "  Body  of  Theology  i ! !"  At 
Dr«  R.  a|>pcar8  initiated  in  the  new  school,  we  instantly  sewehed  fur  the 
words  ai4BTU^«4  or  mairimimy,  hoping  to  find  a  recommendation  of  this 
rafcraui author's  long'looked  for  Treatise  on  this  in^vestifig  subject,* 
but>»eie  disaj^inted.  We  cannot  believe,  however,  the  illiberal 
insinuation  of  some"  of  Dr.  R.'s  less  fortunate  brethrep  of  the  pestle 
sod  mortar,  that  this  recommendation  was  only  to  insniB  iiJavirdbU 
€rit«|ue  inva  certain  Review.  To  his  Lordship  of  Ely,  (whose  name 
apMTS  in  this  work)  and  another  Bishop,  who,  if  we  are  rightly 
innirmed^  have  done  their  doty  to  a  soepticai  theologian,  we  recom- 
mend the  consideration  of  tbi^  question. 

There  are  several  articles,  or  rather  distinct  treatises^  such  as  on 
alimant,  animal  feod,  baths,  lee.  Arc.  which  are  not  destitute  of  merit, 
aAd,  Itdioa^  not  finished  productions,  may  be  resid  with  advantage' 
by  periooa  unacquainted  With  such  subjectst 

OkUnfodons  on  the  causes  which  consHiute  unsamdnHs  in  Haras, 
considered  in  r^ard  to  the  iate  and  purchase  qf  those  ammals^  De^ 
dicaied  io  the  gentlemen  qfthe  English  tar.  By  Richard  Li|wieiioe» 
Vfierinary  surgeon,  FeUow  of  the  Birmingham  Philoaophtcal  So- 
ciety, author  Sf  ani  Inquiry  into  the  Structure  and  Eofonomy  of 
the  Hone,  Ire.  Fp*  S3,  8vo.  5is.  Jabet  and  Lucasj  Birmingham ; 
Crosby,. London,  I8Q9. 

Ur.  Lawrence  de^cafes  this  Ktde  work  with  considef1rt)le  humour 
t6  the  kamed  fraiemity  of  wigs,  compares  their  *'  grace  and  digniir 
oT  action;'  "  the  lofty  carriagfe  of  the  head,"  **  roaring,*'  *'  movii^ 
iidewi^s-^-4tiGking~>ivineing/'  8cc.  with  the  qtiaiities  of  the  noble 
aiumal  3  but  can  find  no  analqgy  among  t|ke  coursers  at  th^e  bar  (a 
thediseaaes  called  short-winded,  or  thedefiKt  of  shyness.    Unlike 

tfo.  133,  Vol  98.  July,  1800.  T 
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M.  A.  Teacher  of  Eq|^.  Veraor  and  Ebod,  LonAni ;  GbiMlabte 
and  Co.  Edinburgh. 

After  a  careftd  perusal  of  this  epitome  we  feel  oarsekea  bound  ta 
recommend  it,  as  we  recommended  a  Vocabulary  bj  the  same  author, 
to  the  attention  of  those  teachers  who  wish  to  communicate  to  then- 
pupils,  an  tasjr  and  condensed  view  of  the  leading  rules  for  writing  and 
speskingr  their  native  langdage  with  elegance  and  correctness. 

A  copious  and  well-selected  praxis  is  subjobed  in  the  form  of  an 
appendix,  which*nrast  prove  of  great  use  to  the  more  advanced  pupil  ^ 
and  the  Scotticisms,  vulgar  Anglicisms  &c.  cannot  laii  to  five  the 
volume  an  additional  recommendation  to  every  school  norm  of  the 
Tweed. 


•  POETRY. 

The  Sinfliciad,  a  sathricp-'didactic  P9tm ;  conUnning  Hints  for  ike 
new  School,  suggested  by  Horace^ s  Art  of  Poetry,  and  improved  by 
a  Contemplation  of  the  Works  of  the  Jirst^  Masters.    Pp.  51,  small 
'  8vo.  2s.    Stockdale,  jun.     1808. 

^  The  author  of  this  excellent  little  poem  dedicates  it,  with  nrach 
good  humour  and  respect,  to  Messrs,  Wordsworth,  Sootbey,  and 
Goleridgtf.  He  very  aptly  calls  it  an  ''  Anthology  of  the  mbw,  and 
(what  he  presumes  to  denominate)  the  Anti-classical  Scsool,"*  em 
almost  every  one  of  his  own  368  lines  are  illustrated  hy  estmda  Irom 
these  gentlemen's  writings,  we  cannot  say  poetry.  He  abo  foelingly 
admires  their  talents,  venerates  their  feelings,  but  laments  the  degra- 
dation of  their  genius,  and  deprecates  the  propagation  of  their  per- 
verted taste.  An  extract  will  best  convey  an  idea  df  this^snriotts  poem 
endnotes, 

''  Poets,  (1)  who  fix  their  visionary  sight 
On  sparrow's  eggs,  in  prospea  of  delight. 
With  (2)  fervent  welcome  greet  the  glow-worm*s 
Put  it  to  bed,  and  bless  it  by  its  name ; 


( I )  '^  Look,  tve  blue  eggs  are  gleaming  there ! 

Few  viiioirj  have  I  'seen  more  fair, 
•  *     Nor  many  prospeets  of  delight, 

Moro'^easing  than  that  dlbple  sight !"  W.'s  Poems. 

fR)  "  l%epoiriells  ns,  that  '  among  all  lovely  things  his  love  had 
been,'  but  had  never  had  the  good  forU^e  to  see  aglow»votm.-— ' 
^udge  of  his  emotion— 

^'  When  riding  near  her  homeone  stormy  night, 
A  single  glow-worm  did  I  chance  to  espy.; 
A..  J.^ve  ayerv€»/ iCf«^iMfRe  to  the  sights 

/         \  Andirommybpfiflleap^i  gre^tjoy^MI*. 


Hoot  (3)  Wftterfili^»  that  galiop  down  the  hillt ; 
And  (4)  daoce  with  dancing  laughing  daflfbdilli  $ 
Or  (5)  measure  muddy  ponds  from  side  to  sid«» 
And  find  them  three  feet  Ion);  and  two  feet  wide : 
Poets  (<S)  with  brother  donkey  in  the  dell 
Of  mild  equality  who  fain  would  4well ; 
Vnth  (7)  brother  lark  or  brother  robin  fly, 
And  flutter  with  half-brothef  butterfly  ^ 
To  (8)  woodland  shades  with  liberty  repair. 
And  scorn  with  pious  sneer  the  house  of  pray'r': 

'     Whento  thedwdlingofmyLofelcame, 
I  went  into  the  orchard  quietly ; 
And  left  the  glow-worm,  ^/^i5tft^  i/ ^  nontf, 

LM  S4^efy  ly  itself ,  beneath  a  tree. 
The  whole  next  ^ay  I  hoped,  and  hoped  with  i^r. 
At  night  the  glow-wom  ^one  beneath  the  tree : 
I  led  my^  Lucy  to  the  spot, "  Look  here !" 
~     "  Oh  !  joy  it  was  for  her,  and  joy  fiwr  me."  Id* 

(i)  **  When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook,  ^ 

To  hunt  ike  water-JbUs. 
What  more  he  said  I  cannot  teU>. 
The  stream  came  thund*ri^g  down  the  dell,  * 
And  ^a^'^f^iMf  and  fast."  Id. 

(4)  ''  When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
Kho^ o^ demdng dctffkdilb,  ' 
A  poet  oonld  not  be  but  gay  ^ 

•In  toch  a  laughing  company.  ,  ' 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
AaoAdarnxs  with  the  daJfoMsr  id. 

<5)      *♦  This  thorn  you  on  yotur  left  e^y. 
And  to  the  left,  three  yards  b^yoiid. 
You  see  a  little  ifiiMf(fy  ^omf 
Of  water,  never  diy; 
i*ve  measured  it  from  nde  to  side^ 
*7ls  three  feet  long  and  ttvo  feet  wide:*  Id. 

(0)  Innocent  foal !  thou  poor  despis'd  forlorn ! 

I  hail  thee  bkothbr,  spite  of  the  fooVs  soorn  !     . 
And  fiun  yirooid  take  thee  with  me, .  in  the  dell. 
Of peftce  and  mUd equaUty  to  dwell" 

C's  AUtreH  to  a  f^mig  Ass. 

^f)  *'T!kebpni»  who  by  some  name  or  other,' ' 

All  men  who  know  him,  call  him  ^/Afr.**  IF. 

(fi)Gothou,andseekthihoU§eofprt^er! 

iDo  the  fiworf&NMb  bend  my- way,  .      v 
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Of  apostolic  (g)  daisies  learn  to  tbinkj    .  ,  ^  ■ 

Draoghts  from  their  urns  of  true  devotion  dtivk  j 
Woo  (lO)  wiih  fondlangiiiFhni^iU  tlieirchyxiuc  ^iiflf 
Pray  f  >r  tfjeir  spnieb  i  {11}  Cimtcr^lt^  .<;X2)  Aw  j«p^«  ; 
Whine  (13)  o^er  tnUerM  cloaks  and  r^ggisd  })reephie^ 
And  muralize  wiihgatbercfs  of  Icecheji. 

';  BoAst  of  iCyw  BomJ'Stveaj  sad  Si.  Paijr«.C*}Wb-yar^« 
With  '  Lyric  BalUcIji'  m.inv  a  gentle  bjcd. 
Proud  of  gilt  cdver*  witt  ^ngr^vicigs^c'd*  ^  , 

Courts  of  mammas  ^nd  aunts  t^e  curious  taste. 
*Tis  their*s,  with  greater  tlian  the  doctor's  skill. 
To  inake  by  nigTif 'ftie  scf earning  infant  still ; 
Or,  welcotning  iaif  With  sonrte  melodious  ^fr. 
Wash  his  nice  hands,  and  comb  his  shining  hair. 
To  story  told  of  GJiffcr  Gtun^)leV  ^, 
'Dame  Hubbard's  dog,  and  Betty  Pringle's  pig. 

And  ifHeet  religion  there.! 

She  needs  not  haunt  the  bigh-arph'd  dome  topr^j  kc. 

JTitk  liberty  she  loves  to  rove/'  '    '  S. 

(9)  The  daisy  is  a  favourite  with  one  of  our  poets,  yr^o  addresv| 
it  thus : 

*'  If  stately  passipBS  in  me  buni, 
.And  one  chance  lopk  to  thee  should  turn, 
I  drink  out  of  an>humbler  urn 
A  lovelier  pleasura 

Yet  pleased  and  willing,  .   , 

Meek,  yielding  to  occasion's  call> 
And  all  things  suffering  from  all. 
Thy  function  apostolical  ' 

In  >£ace  fulfilling.^ 

j(10)  "  Or  with  fond  languis^meut  arompd  ipy  fajr 

Sigh  in  the  loose  luxuriance  of  her  jbaM*—  .  ^  .  « 

Spirits  1  to  yoii  the  infant  maid  was  given> 

Form*d  by  the  wond'rous  alchemy  01  ^qaven.*'  C. 

(11)  *'  I  pray'd  for  thbb,  and  that  tfry  ^d  w^6  p^t;  - 

•And  willingly.have  laid  ihec  here  at  last.*'         '        W, 
Another  author,  in  bis  vale!dictoiy  a|d4re^  fo;  a  £iypun,te  ap^oiel^ 
exclaims : 

"  ""F^r^  ^^  ^^  •  V^V^  ^  op  narrow  crj?e^  \ 
—There  is  anotter  world  .  .    .    ; 

.  For  a\l  ih^  live  ai^d  mpve — a  better  one  !**  S. 

(12)  ''  And  when  thon  [a  spade]  art  past  sctrice/mndniJIirdJr^i    . 
TheeasQrviVingio61a6aUfiQn4CGra/ai''  VS. 

(13)  **  PixA  J  gave  moiMi^  iB  the  hmti 
Tobuyanewdoakfortfae^U.!!  dU. 


PoHry.  8d5 

A  simple  tale  theie  artless  bards  rdbeane ; 
The  dttty  simple,  simple  is  the  verse  i 
But  ah  !•  io  vain — iox  know,  a  simpler  lay 
Wrests  from  their  grasp  the  nursery  prize  away  !*' 

It  is  surely  much  to  be  wished  that  the  good-tiatured  satire  of  the 
^'  Simpliciad,"  could  pot  a  stop  to  the  promulgation  of  such  silly  non- 
sense, divided  into  short  lines. 

Brniald,  aLegendainf  Tain  wUkaiher  Poems.    Vp.  106,  small  8vo. 
Hookhana,  IQ09. 

There  is  some  neatness  and  traces  d*  originality  in  this  little  volume, 
which,  we  presume,  from  the  farewell  Address  to  the  Muse,  is  th« 
production  of  a  young  Barrister.  The  tale  is  told  in  smooth^  vers« 
than  many  similar  compositions,  but  is  not  so  fluent.  Some  of  the 
"  Miscellaneous  Poems'*  are  very  pleasing.  In  one  of  the  longest^ ''  a 
poetical  Epistle,**  there  is  both  poetry  and  good  sense. 

''  Still  faithful  to  our  couotiy*s  glory. 
Unequal Vd  e'en  in  Grecian  story, 

'  We  11  Bront6  fallen  weep  i 
Him,  lord  of  war,  whose  thtmd'ring  hand 
Bote  terror  to  each  hostile  strand. 
Great  victor  of  the  deep  1 

*'  And  thee,  on  whose  persuasive  toogam. 
Listening,  astonish'd  senates  hung. 

To  catch  th'  impending  word ; 
Thee,  p'edge  of  Britain's  inward  ptece. 
For  commerce  smiVd  at  her  increase. 

Though  war  still  rag*d  abroad. 

'^^  Though  anarchy's  deluding  guise 
Awhile  engag'd  Britannia's  eyes. 

In  every  winning  form ; 
*Twas  thine,  O  Pitt !  though  howl'd  the  blast, 
tthoi^h  Britain's  sky  was  overcast,  '  « 

To  guide  us  through  the  storm. 

"  In  future  ages  yet  unlx>m, 
N<MBonHi^  sure  will  ever  dawn 

On.  otur  posterity. 
Bat  they  shall  bless,  with  filial  seal^ 
Thee,  guardian  of  their  country's  weal^ 

Their  laws— their  liberty  !** 

tliese  oatriotic  sentiments  will  insune  the  author  a  pleDtiiiil  portion 
tf  abuse  from  certain  critics,  who  are  themselves  alike  deficient  in 
original  geniu^  and  honest  patriotism^. 

foem  m  various  SUljeets,  ly  Henry  Rithard  Wood,  E^.    tp.  196. 


■mall  6vo.  59.    Peaooek,  York  ;  Baldwin,  London,  ^  180 
lCr«  Wood's  venes  ^  genonriji  barmoniousj  and  hii  aontiments 
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truly  raonil  tnd  boMtnolctit  iTis  .vori  «ppear»  to  he  the  efiusiocM 
of  ao  enligfateDed  <&d  virtuoai  mind,  which  enjoys  a  refined 
pleasure  k)  poetmlamiJaement.  Sonic  pieces,  were  it  not  for  theif 
length,  desen:e  to  \»  quoted ;  the  .imitations  of  the  Italian  are  not 
unhappy.    The  ft4lo!iring  is  traijslated  from  Francisco  de  I^oiene : 

'  t.    ' 

"  Enamotir'd  of  hs  form,  a  fiose. 
That  flonrfsh'd  by  a  river's  side, 
Beboldmg  in  the  silver  tide 
7 '»  ^ '      •    Iti dbarms  teflectwi,  swell'd  with  pride  5 
When,  io !  a  sudden  storm  arose. 

And  stripp'd  thw  ffower  of  all  its  leaves, 
•    ;  Which,  widely  scatter*d  by  the  breeze, 

'  .  Tell  to  the  stream,  that  on  pursu'd  its  way. 

Regardless  of  its  lovely  pjrey  !  ' 

^  .  Thus,  thus,  O  !  Heav'n,  docs  beauty  ifadeaway." 

Poems,  by  Miss  S.  Evance,  seUcied  from  her  earliest  ProducHonSj.  t^ 
iMose  of  the  present  Year]  Pp.  142,  small  8vo,  Longman  &  Co. 
1608. 

Miss  Evance,  no  deiilK>  itiay  he  a  very  4imiable  yoopg  lady«  a  seiec- 
ti^n  of  whose  poetry,  during  six  years,  from  -180^  to  1808  inclusive, 
is  here  laid  before  the  public  ;  but  we  are  not  told  what  is  her  age»  her 
studicti,  or  lft«r  education,  or  any  thinj;  respectipg  her. .  If  we  are  to 
consider  her  poems  in  1603  as  those  of  a  child,  they  are  very  clever; 
if  of  a  woman,  they  are  sufficiently  trite.  The  chief  part  of  this  vo- 
lume Is  composed  of  sonnets;  and,  of  all  species  of  writing,  perhaps 
sonneteering  reqcdres  (he  least  genius*  Except  the  too  frequent  le- 
iSurrenoe  of  a  morbid  melancholy,  these  poems^  contain  nothing  bat 
Jaudable  and  tmly  moral  sentiments  i  and  as  such  we  can  safely,  reeooi* 
mend  them  to  our  raadera.  The  lines  ^'  written  the  evening  before 
the  departure  of  a  friend,"  are  happily  conceived,  and  deliooely  ex* 
pressed  $  the  sam'fif  may  be  said  <^  those  "  after  the  departure  of  a 
friend.*'  Tb»  frrst  or  these  reverts  to  the  recollection  of  bippy 
hooH  spent  together  $  the  second  colnpam  social  pleasure  to  the  tran- 
sient bloom  of  Amtren  $  thoughts  naturally  and  neatly  expressed. 

DeienpAot  P^try  ;  Mng  «  Seketumfram  the  best  modem  Auikors, 
pnmcipalfy  hamng  rtferenee  f  Suigectsin  Ihturmi  Hhtoty.  Ppir^S2> 
I2BIO.  Ss.    Savage,  BedfefdBafy." 

A  selection,  like  the  present,  is  greatly  preferable  to  tlie  multitude 
of  little  wpfks,  with  monstrous  figures^  lately  produced  for  theaiiiui^ 
ment  of  children,  in  natural  history.  The  subjects  are  in  general  in- 
teresting, the  poetry  harmonious,  and  taken  from  respectable  modem 
'«i)thors,  and  the  sebtinaents  such  as  will  im^ove  the  heart,  and  en- 
^gbtenlhe  jiui%|nent.  Hie  coim>ilatiop  b  ipnpii  moie  }ndi<pi«^  and  ^ 
fiofel  jtbai^  nx»t  of  tlie  simtbr  publications. 


MISCKLLANIOUSJ^  -  ^ 

Juvenile  Dramas,  in  three  Fobime$  j  tftlMf  Miliar  «f  Summer  lUun- 
falet,  Dec.  &c.  LoDgmaD,  1806^  pdoejOs.  6d. 

Tbieae  are  ver^  pleasing  volumes ;  in  whicii  a  Dramatic  air  ig  girtn^ 
With  a  happy  effect^  to  the  little  incidents  and  familiarities  of  domes* 
tic  life.  Itiere  is  a  vivacity,  a  naivet6,  and  often  elegance  in  some  of  « 
the  Dramas ;  infinitely  superior  to  the  forced  levity  and  stage  trick  so 
captivating  at  the  present  day.  But,-  what  is  better,  good  morality 
and  just  sentiment  are  here,. invariably,  ta he  met  with — we  were 
going  to  say,  displayed — though  we  suppressed  the  word,  from  the 
reflection,  that  so  far  from  being  obtruded  upon  us,,  they  are  secretly 
infused  through  every  part/  and  essentially  breathe.  In  a  manner, 
through  every  speech,  and  every  gesture,  attitude,  and  action;  so 
that,  what  the  Greeks  called  the  to  ntAot  %an  r»  v^ iiro»,  seem  sponta- 
neously to  animate  the  whole.  This  can  arise  from  no  other  cause, 
tkaxk  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  aathofs  own  ipind  t  From  so  dear 
a  fountain  no  polluted  streams  could  ilow.' 

We  think*'  the  Birth-day,"  "  All  in  the  Wrong,"  ''  Duplicity,** 
and  ''  Harvest  Home,'*  the  most  interesting.  From  '' the  Birth^cfay/* 
we* shall  insert  a  specinjen.  The  contrast  Si  Misi  Laton,  a^vainooo* 
oeited  girl,  fond  of  shew  and  finery,  and  {fuming  herself  on  imr 
acScompTishnkehts;  with  Mrss  Eleanor  Mansfield,  th&  daughter  of <  the. 
^iir^rte,  beautiful,  nriaffected,  and  every  way  deaervitig,  is  drawn 
with  many  fine  touches^  that  discover  a  masterly  hsRSd. 

"  Si/eene^  near  the  Parsonage'House,     Enter  Miss  Laion. 

I  .Miss  Laton,  ''  I  have  been  plagoeing  myself,  ever  siaoe  I  was 
here  this  morning,  to  find  out  some  mesBs  of  keying  Eleanor  firom . 
going  to  the  ball  tOTmerrow.  That  girl  is  the  torment  of  my  lifet  I ' 
cannot  conceive  what  it  is  that  people  see  in -her,  that,  wl^erever 
.  ate  aippeam,  she  should  be  so  much  iahm  luOiee  of.  She  haa  oo  pi^ 
tensiona  whatever-<-a  poor  curate'adaugbler,  always  dressed  in  the 
plainest  jnaiuier  posnble,  and  so  awkwasdly  haabfial,  that  I  always 
aee  her  poked  up  in  some  eomer,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  bei^g  per* 
ceived :  For  my  part,  I  like  to  place  myself  where  I  am  most  in  the 
way  of  being  taken  notice  of.  Then,  one  would  think  her  dumb, 
fyc  she  never  opens  her  lips,  till  some  one  spies  her  out,  and  draws, 
her  into  conversation;  and  scNSiefaow  or  other  (tlKmgh  I  do  aU  I  can 
to  tjogrou  the  attention  of  theMospany)  ^lat  never  fails  to  happen, 
and  every  thing  she  says  is  so  applauded,  and  so  cried  up,  it  is 
enough  to  turn  the  girl's  he^;"-*indeed,  tbt  is  sufficiently  coAoeited, 
and,  I  dar^vay,  thinks  herself  handsome ;  but  her  eyes  have  an  ugly 
expression,  which  I  cannot  bear— then  her  hair  is  too  dark,  and  her 
teeth  are  too  small.  I  hkve  ho  dbtlbt  btit  that  all  the  notice  t^k^n  o[ ' 
her,  ia  on  that  old  Mrs.  RussePs  account,  whose  darling  she  is,  and 
who  thinks  her  all  perfectioti^  what  shall  I  do'  to  prevent  hei^  going  to 
this  ball  >  Mrs.  Rossel  is  enpugh  to  mkke  one  mad,  praising  lusr  sing-- 
iog  so  much !  She  only  shews  her  ignorance,  for  Eleanor  has  no 
foice^  and  knows  nothing  of  music— She  shall  not  go,  positively.** 
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A^  these  Yolumes  aite  iottnddd'fon  tKe  peni§al  chiefly  of  j&aag 
people,  the  author  must  excuse,  us,  whilst  we  poiot  out  9om« 
inaccuracies  i^n  <ber .  la^iguagie  and  atyie^  whii^h  she  would  do  well  t^ 
correct,  for  a  future  edition^  In  Vc^.  I.  p.  75,  w«  object  to  "  hoik 
inmind4!^weU  as  body**  p.  101.  "  cut  a^fiue^figure:*  p.  139>  /'  ^Om 
Ms  side  {lie  river  J"  p.  134.. ''  Neither  lears  or  wolves**  pw  1^2,  "  Om 
« great  many  occasions*  In  some  places^  ecamnts  £or rnxoant  should 
be  noticed.  We  will  not  insert  the  remainder  of  our  list :  it  fa 
sufficient  to  draw  the  attention  of  so  sensible  a  writer,  to  the  above* 
She  will  take  our  bmt  in  good  part,  aiKl  revise  her  compositions  more 
carefully.,  To  the  punctuation,  also,'  which  is  that  of  female  board** 
ing-schools,  and  by  which  (had  we  no  other  mark)  we  i^ould  have 
cKscovered  her  sex,  she  will  do  right  to  look  with  a  critical  eye ;  and 
she  will  see,  that  it  is  very  exceptionable.  However  they  may  rival 
US  in  literary  attainments,  female  writers,  even  in  the  ^present  age^' 
cannot  point — in  the  last,  they  could  not  spell ! 

Jtrk  atdhentie  Narrative  of  the  Causes  which  led  to  the  deAth  [mortl!^ 
of  Major  Andr^,  Adjutant-General  of  His  Majesty's  Forces,  tis 
North  America,  By  James  Het^.  Smith,  Esq.  To  which  is  mdded, 
ft  Monody  &n  the  dealk  of  Major  Anir^,  by  Miss  Seward.  Pp. 
'963,  Sro.'Ss.  Mathews  and  Leigh. 

HAD  Mr.  Smith  published  this  narrative  before  the  death'  of 
Washington,  tl^at  "cool,  determined  murderer  of  the  brave,"  as  he 
was  not  unjustly  called  by  Miss  Seward,  it  might  have  been  of 
some  u.se,  in  preventing  similar  murders  in  doubtful  cases  of  violatioo 
of  the  taw  a}  nations.  At  present,  nearly  all  the  American  agents 
in  this  bloody  and  disgraceful  tragedy,  afe  remoted  to  that  woirld 
where  they  must  be  answerable  £or  their  conduct ;  and  the  iimooetioe 
of  Major  Andre  was  before  sutfictently  known>  to  perpetuate  bit 
luemory  in  the  annals  of  his  wiping  coUntry« 

Mr.  Smith's  vindication  of  himaelf,  however,  akbougfa  late,  w 
periectly  natural,  an<l  tbedocoittefits  with  which  he  has  acoonaponied 
it^  will  be  useful  to  the  future  hi^toriau  of  the  American-^ 


Jinecdotes  of  Birds  -,  or  short  accounts  qf  their  Habits  in  o  state  of 
vature,  collected  from  the  lest  Authors  on  Natural  History.  H^iik 
Figures  engraved  on  wood.  Pp.  13^,  small  Svo«  4s.  Savage*  Bed- 
ford Bury.  18C0.. 

1  HIS  short  account  of  Birds,  for  whkh  the  editor  has  giinpD  all  hit 
attthorities,  consists  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  facts,  refattinff  te 
their  natiiral  habits  oely,  wherever  these  habits  have  any  thing  peCiuitt| 
its  this  manner  it  containa  more  information  on  this  subject  thaii  is  to 
be  found  in  any  sepirste  work  in  natural  history.  The  circumstanoes  aie 
t^lated  in  a  simple  familiar  'atyle^  well  calculated  to  iaterestand  instnict 
youth.  The  woud-euts  are  neatly  engravien,  and  about  120  bixds  araf 
mentioned.  * 

The  Proceedings  on  the  Enquiry  into  the  Armistice  and  Convtntum,^ 
Cintra,  and  into  the  conduct  qf  ihf  Officers  concerned.    Sj  J.  /. 


Miscdlamoits.     , .  Mf 

f$.    Stpclcdale,  jun.  I8O9.. 

THIS  is  a  viikiabk  historic!^  (kxnment  as  weir  tif  the  kiefRcscy  Hf 
snob  a  Coor(/fls  of  the^  knpropiety  of  the  Convention.  6ir  H. 
DaJrympIe*s  narrative  may  be  a  memento  bow  e;isy  Prencbmen  can 
dupe  English  j  ''  he  then  perceived  an  appearance  of  guile  on  the 
part  of  General  KeRerman/'  p.  69;  bat  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  aban-> 
don  the  degrading  treaty  ! 

An  Essay  m  the  Teeih  of  Wheels,  comprehending  Principles^  ahd  their 
jlpplicaHon  in  Practice  to  AliU-iVork  and  oifter  Mcu:hintry„  With 
natkerous  Figures.  By  Robertson  Buchanan,  Engineer,  and  revised 
by  Peter  NicholBon,  Aichitect^  &c.  pp.  J  04,  8vo.  7s.  Savage, 
Bedford  Bury.     1808. 

A  most  useful  and  perspicuous  practical  treatise,  illustrated  with 
numerous  diagrams,  indispensabJe  to  every  weJl-intormed  mechanic, 
whose  works  are  connected  with  rotatory  motion.  T©  miji-wrightjv 
cart-wrights,  coach,  watch  and  clock  makers,  who  are  necessarily  but 
little  acquainted  with  mathematics,  such  a  plain  and  comprehensive 
work'Cnust^  be  extremely  convenient.  Several  useful  tables  are  added 
on  the  pitches  of  wheels,  that  is,  the  distances  between  the  centres  of 
two  contiguous  teeth  ^  and  rhe  radii  of  wheels,  that  is,  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  the  v*  heel  aild  that  of  each  tooth  ;  these  are 
accompanied  by  information  on  the  thickness,  breadth,  strength  and 
number  of  teeth^  their  velocity,  and  the  quantity  of  power  neces^ry 
to  give  them  motion.  The  "  practical  observations  \(r?th  regard  to 
making  of  patterns  of  cast  iron  [or  brass]  wheels,"  deserve* the  atten- 
tion of  founders.  The  work  has  been  revised  by  that  able  mathema- 
tician. Dr.  young. 

edMpen<^M  of  the  Laws  und  CmuOihi^m  ^  Eisglsmd,    Ry  Wm. 
Mn6M,  M;A;  Anthoref  the  New  ProoottBcing  Diotionary,  &c. 
•ttM^tAed-bf  emineiiC  jprofdtoionalGMitlenami;  pp.dM.'  iMio.  49.  M. 
Tfegg.     18W. 

It  i%  much  to  be  widied  that  such  fiummaries  of  (the  laws  and  col»- 
atitmion  of  this  conntr}'  should  become  more  familiar,  at  a  time  when 
thc/'^feHest  despotism  is  extending  itself  all  ovtr  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Enfield  fa»  rendered  an  important,  and,  we  have  no 
^ubt,  acceptable  service  to  the  public,  by  furnishing  so  comprehen- 
sive and  cheap  a  work>  on  ^  subjecjt  which  qoncerqs  every  British 
subject  fullf  to  know  and  4Viderstand.  If  those  persons  who  aspire 
to  be  politicians  (however  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
civil  polity)  would  take  the  trouble  of  studying  the  principles. of  oor 
laws,  their  morala  might,  perhaps,  be  improved,  their  judgments  oa 
men  and  thing?  corracl^d,.  and  even  their  perverse  reasoning  directed 
to  more  just  and  practical  conclusions.  Considering  the  in)menso 
rarietj^  of  $ubj.ecta  which  are  treated  in  this  oseful  little  volume,  the 
omissions  are'aeitbec  numerous  nor  important,  and  the  general  exe^ 
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catioD  !s  mch  at  to  reqte  it  wo^j  &aT  approbttion.  It  would'  be 
an  advantage  to  youth,  if  some,  toch  Compendium  as  the  present, 
which  oonlaitts  mach  veiy  curious  ar  well  as.useAil  infennatioti,  waa 
regularly  raad  in  aUoorachooU  and  aoademtet  at  stated  periods.  / 

ji  Collection  nf  modern  and  contemporary  Foyatges  and  Travels,  Vol. 
III.'  Containing  Poutfueville*s  Travels  through  the  jKf ar^o,  ^l^tfj- ' 
nia/and  Several  other  Parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  Consianti^ 
Mple,frbm  1798  to  1801^  Mangaurifs  Travels  in  Hanover,  im 
1803-4,3  Fischer's  Letters  during  a  Jwrney  to  ManipeUier;  Tmtr 
through  the  princ^al  Provinces  of  Spain  and  Portujgal,  iu  1803  ; 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland,  m|804;  with  Analyses  rf  Cwffs 

^  Northern  Summer,  and  Tumh^jt  f^^s  fmiiM^  the  UMd.    8vq» 
with  9  Plates.     Phillips. 

Could  we  believe  Dr.  Bouqueville,  his  adventures  in  Greece  would 
be  interesting  3  the  Editor,  however,  has  added  notes  occasionally  te 
confirm  or  illustrate  his  remarks.  Mangourit*s  lYavels  in  Hanover 
we  noticed  at  length  in  our  Appendix  to  Vol.  xxiz.  p.  441 .  Fischers 
Letters  on  the  South  of  Fhmce  are  much  more  interesting  and  authen- 
tic than  either  of  the  preceding ;— he  very  successfully  and  justly 
exposes  the  eproneousness  of  the  vdgar  idea  respecting  the  salubri^ 
of  that  climate,  and  the  Paradisdioal  enjoyment  of  Montpellier.  "We 
have  often  had  occasion  to  mention  the  dih  and  vices  of  the  people  Jn 
Nismes  and  Montpellier*  and  M.  Fischer  has  here  more  fully  exposed 
,  them  with  his  usual  vivacity.  This  vohame  also  contains  the  original 
of  the  Tour  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  was  lately  attempted  to  1ie 
obtruded  on  the  public  as  a  new  work.  It  lun  here,  however,  a 
more  respectable  and  honest  character,  than  when  manufactured  into 
two  volumes.  Respecting  the  Tour  in  Ireland,  we  are  strangely 
enough  informed,  at  die  end  of  the  volume,  as  an  apolbgy  for  tfiie 
raflections  "  on  the  Isish  charMter,  (by  which,  however.  Irishmen 
should  profit)  that  it  is  the  pipduction  of  a  Scotchman  r  Upon  the 
whole,we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  diis  diird  volume  of  Con- 
temporary Voyages  and  TcaveU  is  weU  worthy  the  perusal  of  all 
persons^desirous  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  manners,  customs,  anti- 
quities, and  natund  hjstory  of  nations. 


R£VI£W£RS  REVIEWED. 

An  Apology  for  the  Edinburgh  Bmew. 

— Pndet  hmc  epprobria  nobis 
Bt  diet  potaiMe,  et  non  potuiwe  rtftUi.— ^-Ovid,  Met.  I. 

To  the  Editor,  of  the  AntijacoHn  Review,  j 

SiK>-*-When  a  man  takes  i\^  liberty  of  volunteering  hls" services* 
befinre  they  are  called  for,  he  is  in  a  somewhat  awkward  predicament. 


An  J^obgf  fir  the  Bdh^utgS  Review.  fOl 

«pd  barcHy,  knows  whtcb  way  to  eipoao  btnuetf  fiir.  dein^  what  whoij 
desired  him. to  do*  .  Siicb  i»,.  I  ooofeta,  in  aonoe  measure,  oif  unloeky 
ntuatioo  at  present.  I  have  t^ken  upon  roe  !•  pen  zn  *'  Apolggy  for 
iht E&Hhutgk  Reviem^j"  and,  tor  the  itfe  of  voe,  I  cannot  exacidy 
lay  what  was  ray  in^ocemenf ;  tor,  otfrtainly^  I  dare  not  address  ths 
conductors  of  that  celebrtited  Work,  as  Saipuel,  heretofore,  addressed 
EU,  Mere  em  I,  for  thou  caUedei  me;  and,  indeed*  were  I  to  affect 
KKfa  a  piece  of  presumption,  I  should  probably  only  be  mortified  by- 
old  Bli*s  rebuke,  / eaUed  mi,  my  son;  He  doum, again. 

However,  to  wrangle  no  further  about  a  point  which  I  shall  pro* 
hably,  a&er^l,  oev^r  very  satis&ctorHy  desft  Up,  I  atu  d^ermined 
to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  once,  by  declaring,  that  baring  witnessed, 
for  some  time  past,  the  malicious  attacks  ^nade  upon  this  popular 
Joiirual,  through  the  slanderous  medium  of  its.oottoiporary  luminary, 
the  A'UyiicoUn  Ranew,  I  have  lelt  a  sodden  motion  arousing  the 
powens  within  roe  to  standupinita^eieoce.  What  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  will  say  to  me  for  this  cti^ious  interference  I  know  not ; 
hut  as  my/whole  heart  and  soul  are  with  them,  I  hope  they  will  excuse 
any  oddity  in  my  manner,  and,  after  ihe  good  old  fiuibion  of  sober 
t^iQes,  kindly  take  the  wiU  fur  the  deed. 

J  would  not,  however,  have  it  supposed  that.  In  the  apdogy  here, 
ofl^ed  to  the  public,  I  am,  Quixotte-like,  mrmlng,  cap-a^$te,  to 
demolish  a  aon-enttty.  Alaa4  very  ftit  fimn  it  I  The  Eduibui^b' 
Reviewers,  uoco^scioua  probably  of  .their  perilous  situation,  have* 
been  long  dancing  on  the  edge  of  a  pf^ctpice*  They  .have  been  hug- 
ging themaelves  in  their  &ir  feme,  aod  canyiog  their  beads  high, 
crowned  with  laurel,  without  peroeiving  the  envious  mildew  gather- 
ii^  around  them.  Malice  is  ever  striving  lo  stifle  merit.  Fh>m  the 
n^oment  they  bc^  to  shine,  they  became  en[vuk^)ed  in  the  shade  of 
slander.  Surmises  were  formed.  Sarcasou  banded  about  *Jacobinn> 
ism  suggjested.  Herq  a  flaw  was  detected  in'  their  prmciples ;  there 
a^  inaccuracy  in  their  language.  Here  they  were  deficient  in  sub- 
limity; there  in  sense.  Now  they  were  too  serious;  now  too  lax. 
This  moment  they  came  flying  upon  the  wii^  of  the  wind  >  the  nelt 
tl^  crept  upon  all-fours.  Something,  in  short,  waa  always  either  . 
too  learned,  or  tod  dull ; — too  tame,  or  too  declamatory  3  too  partial, 
ortoopresuoiing;  too  pedaitic  ii(  us  structure,  or  too  demociatical 
ii^  its  tendency ;  and  it  was  charitably  ''  hoped,  for  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  that  the  second  volume  of  this  occauonally  able,  and 
uniformly  abusive.  Journal  was  forgotten,*  even  before  the  Anti- 
jacobin  could  find  leisure  to  treat  us  with  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
contents. 

It  was  with  no  smal)  concern,  that  I  beheld  the  brightest  ornament 
of  British  literature  thus  cruelly  wounded  in  its  reputation  by  such 
whiffling  opposers.    And  as,  with  a  too  intimate  knowledge  of  otir  « 
crabbed  nature,  the  Poet  bad  long  since  observed, 

D'uam  qui  contudit  Hydram, 
Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  subegit, 
^mperit  invidiam  supremo  fine-domari^f 

*  Antijacobin  RevieWj  1.804.      f  Hor.  Epist.  ad.  August. 
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It,  byparifyof  leasoning,  pretty  Aveil' teemed  to  follow,  t\m  fhe 
same,  ungracious  fate  might,  one  day,  await  even  tbeir  iliustrioas 
hbour&f  by.whid),  m  all  likeiihood>  makiy  monsten  were  destined 
to  be  crushed  in  the  egg,  and  many  Hydras  of  the  dreaded  raOe  of 
the  Cacoeibis  scrlbendi  to  be  sobdued.  For,  ta  th^  apothecary '9 
mortar,  it  kis  bc^n  remarked,  often  rings  the^atient's  patting-bell, 
so  db- their  seasonable  flagellations  consign  to  oblivion  the  mis-mapen 
productions  of  the  day,  Which  had  otherwise  stolen  both  ^me  and 
podding  from  the  suiiVages  of  the  ignbradt;  aAd  laid  the  Whole  world 
of  letters  under  a  disgraceful  oontribtitton.  ^ 

The  period,  however,  is,  at  length,  arrived  (and  I  will  not  bliiA' 
the  question)  fairly  to  meet  the  matter  at  issue,  and  either,  by  a  coo* 
viction  of  inability,  to  confirm  the  accusations  of  the  maltcious ;  or» 
1>y  a  full  exposure  of  the  inanity  of  these  viperous  attacks,  to  set  the 
question  at  rest  for  ever.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  hitherto, 
indeed,  been  doomed  **  to  work  against  wind  and  tide,  and  to  owtt  . 
Religion>  in  her  rags  f  **  l>ut  it  shall  go  hard  with  us  if  we  don*t  make 
a  better  bminess  of  it  than  did  the  late  Cbmmapder  in  Chiefs  and 
as  sure  as  ever  we  gain  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  they  shall  hence- 
forward "  ^walk  with  her  in  her  s^er  slippers,  where  the  sun  shinety 
and  the  people  applaud  her."f 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  mean,  Uke  die  Knight  of 
La  Mancha,  to  dip  my  hands  up  to  the  elbows  in  adventure,  aod"^ 
enthusiastic  in  my  admiration,*  to  go  all  lengths  ^n  their  ddfebae.' 
No,  I  have  none  of  tfie  hypocritical  suppleness;  Hearveh  be  pvaisedl 
of  the  Poet*8  parasite  about  me,  Quidquid  dicont,  laudo :  id  rdfsom 
siaegaot,  laodo  id  qooque.— ^  Negat  quia,  nego:'ait>  aio.J  And, 
iadoed,  were  I  unblushing  enough  to  copy  the  premises,  I  don't  know 
that  I  should  be  so  lodcy  as  to  Mi  in  with  the  conckuiion.  Possibly, 
for  the -sweet  bit  of  the  sweet  penny,§  I  ttiight  only  come  in  for  a 
bitter  piHv  Like  an  honest  lawyer,  therefore,  I  am  determined  to 
scrutinize  my  brief,  before  I  pl^,  slap-dash,  for  my  worthy  dientai^ 
through  thick  and  thin.     • 

To  dear  the  way,  however,  as  we  go,  it  maybe  necessary  to  pre- 
mtaewhyi  have  crammed  my  porrl<i^  with  consecrated  bread,  so 
fkaqoently  drawn  nay  allusions,  and,  in  some  sort  indeed,  myveiy 
language,  from  cUusical  authority/  and»  in  a  more  espedai  tmiraier, 
from  ike  Edinburgh  Review  itself;  and»  further,  why  I  have  herein 
made  use  of  oafy  ikejbur  tost  numbers  c^that  admired  publication. 

Be  it  known  then,  that;  having  to  defend  a  robiime  work,  I  waa 
m%hiiJy  desirous  of  doing  it  in  a  sublime  manner  ^  for,  as  SaddK^  . 
justly  remarks.  In  the  pleasant  discourse  between  his  master  and  tha 
baoholor,  Sampson  Carrasto,  it  becomes  every  man  to  take  care  how 
he  taHcff,  or  how  he  writes;  of  other  men,  and  not  set  down  at  ran-* 
ioniy  higgle^de-piggledy,  whatever  comes  into  his  noddk^.  Itvras 
necessary,  therefore,  to  call  in  exotic  assistance,  to  the  support  Of 
Indigenous  genius,  I  have,  with  this  view,  laid  all  I  could  catch  hold 
of  under  contribution,  and  compelled  tbtem,  with  one  consent,  to 

*  Pilgrim's  Progas*,    f  IM.    X  Tertfieiafuwiek    ^  IMi 
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troiBlup  the  (^Iden  im^,  wUch  Kji;ig  Jefir^  of  (fae  Notb  hat  bseRi 

pleased  to  set  up.  But  eveo  these  powerful  ajMikiaries  would  v^fy 
imperfectly  have  availed  me.  could  I  not  luckily  have  gone  to  \\» 
fouotain-head  for  my  materials. — Dulcius  ex  ipsofont^  bibuntur  aquaa^, 
It  will  be  found*  therefore,  that  I  have^  largely  drawu  uppu  ibepqgesp 
of  the  Edinburgh  Re  vie  W  it^f,  for  the  laud  and  commendation  with 
which  I  have  invented  it,  and  have  fairly  buried  ii  ia  a  bed  of  iis  ^wa 
roses.  It  mighty  perhaps,  have  boen  as  well  to  emblazon  theis 
exploits  iu  .any  other  language;  but  "  when  we  have  done  enougli. 
there  is  no  occasion,  you  know,  to  stuff  the  cushion  with  straw  /** 
and  such  an  abundance  of ,  good  things  do  their  pagef  contain,  that  . 
we  may  well  afford  to  make  tbem  hooey  from  their,  own  stores. 
'^  None  hvi^^t^mdves  can  be  their  pacallel."  Aft^r  uKhilgiog  in  the 
magnificent  corruscatipns  of  the  Edinburgh  I^eview,  there  i^,  po-> 
aitivelyj  no  enduring  the  plain  pike-staff  phraseokgy  of  any  otbec 
work;  .  fiejsides^  genius,  tliey  say,  is  of  an  infectious  nature  j  an4  aa 
Longipus  was  reported  to  have  imbibed  the  Homeric^  spirit,  whil« 
engaged  in  discussing  the  beauties  of  the  Iliad  3  so,  in  treating  of  the 
eoergiea  of  their  critical  Journal,  have  J,  somehow  or.  other,  felt 
those  energies  infused  into  xay  own  apology,  and,  treading  in  such 
•pLeodid  steps,  have  become,  as  I  harabJy  conceive,  by  a  sort  of  sub* 
lime  contamination,  occasionally  splendid  myself. 

As  to  the  circumstance  of  haying*  in  many,  aiid  various^  quota* 
tlons,  drawn  only  from  the  £6ur  last  numbers  of  thi&  blasiug  stslr  of ' 
the  first  magnitude,  I  must  honestly  confess  that  they  are  the  only 
numbers  I  have,  hitherto,  been  favoured  with  the  sight  oit    I  take 
sbame,  indeed,  to  myself  for  having  become  so  late  4  res^r  oi  soi  . 
uiuversally  circulated  a  work,  and  shall  patiently  ^bide  tlie  reproach 
of  o^iended  dignky ;  ''  not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  unknown.** 
How  I,  at  length,  found  out  that  the  Edinburgh  R<^view  wa«  worth 
readingi^  it  is  immaterial  to  mention.     Suffice  it  to  observe,  tiiat . 
No,  23,  for  ^pril,  1808,  was  the:  first  these  eyes  were,  alafb!  ever 
blessed  with  the  sight  of. 

It  is  son\e  consolation,  however,  that^  though  I  h^ve  heea,  hitherto^ 
destined  to  take  up  with  '  an  universal  blank*  for  this '  JDpok  of  oatux#  - 
fadt^  having  b^d.  access  to  none  other  than,  those  pitifui  pubUcatioiMa 
the   Antijacobii;!. Review,  the  British  Critic,  the  Gentlemaor's  I^aga^  * 
zihe^  and  trash  of  a  siriiilar  description f  ther^  is  stilly  tliaok;  m^. 
stars!  epougb  hefpre  me  for  tlie  most  riotous  luental  enjoya^nt^ 
I  ask  not  what  has  preceded  Number  23,  I  am  saitl^fi^d  with  t^Q. 
specimens  already*  in  my  possession. — Ex  ungue  leonem,    And  if  t^  . 
Fal)vUlst>  old  woman  was  at  im>  loss  to  judge  of  thequalky  of  tlie 
liquor  froiU  ih^  mere  smell  of  the  cask,  I  must  IpiC  sven  somewhat  ^ 
below  an  d^  woraa/i  in  .sagacity,  if,  from  tlie  Coriatlvis^n  fragjne^^lSsu 
I  camnot  coniecture  the  exqui:*il&,  design,  of  the  w^ole  wonderfiai 
structuiji^^  ,h\%,  |i. has  been  so;^e.wiiere.qbserved,  wa».^1^customed.to•. 
teyeal  medicine  .to'  tlie  siick  bv.  drjt;^mp»,    JBi^t  I  wili  ve^jiture,  ^leo  . 
pe^-iculoj  to  dedfire  to  thp^p  yvhaafe  a^f'ake^i  that,  from  ther^Hnn-r  j 

*  Don  QuiX(Ottfijr  ,  \  * 


man  tjfttam  of  the  EctitibpTt^  Revie v,  are  we  alone  to  look  -for  tbe  vitaf 
re-integration-of  i}l  BHtnb  literature.  And,  as  the  eating  of  jfltlic  wae 
piescribed  by-Hmpocniei,  both  to  those  who  were,  and  to  those  who 
intended  target  araok  -,  'so  may  the  perasal  of  their  glowing  pages  be 
recomoieDd^  as  well  to  them  who  do,  as  to  them  who  wis|y  to  cut  a 
figure  jn  the  republic  offetters.  1^,  €nkn  my  own  experience,  1  can 
assert  that,  having,  at  length,  been  tempted  to  taste  of  this  "  tree  of 
interdicted  knowledge,**  a  most  wonderful  acoteness  has,  some  how' 
or  other,  been  operated  upon  my  intellectual  optics ;  for  I  feel  that 
it  is,  mdeefi,  '^  able  to  make  gods  of '  men,**  and,  l^e  mothet  Ere,* 
I  could  almost  find  in  my  heart,  in  company  so  deTicat^,  to  ^f 
'f  forthwith  up  to  the  clouds.'*  Now  as,  in  all  cases,  sauce  fbr  the. 
goose  is  held  to  be  sauce  for  the  gander,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that 
every  reader  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  will,  if  gifted  with  a  philoso- 

{>hi(^  precocity,  find  hitnself  cockeM  and  spirited  up  after  the  sfme 
egeirdentain  manner,  and  '*  filling  vigour  divine  within  him,*'  win  be, 
ready  to  exclaiito,  with  the  undaunted  leader  of  the  revolutionary 
host,— 

"  Our  puissance  is  our  own ;  our  own  right  hand* 
"  Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds.*'- Milton: 

Havixlg  preniised  thus  much,  by  way  of  introduction,'!  proceed  re 
an  inveRtigatioQof  .the  charges  that  have,  at  various  times,  and,  by  a ' 
variety  ci  i^uYk'm^^  Mi  insidious  means,  been  brought  against  the^ 
Bdinbargh  Review.    A^stf^though  I  am  not,  befieve  me,  vain  enough  ' 
to  fancy  I  can  g;!ver6lander  sucb  a  quietus  as  may  Settle  her  til!  dooms- 
day, (for  the  tomtit  wHf fitter  upon  the  Eagle's  back,  in  spheof  (is)  [ 
yet  if  she  still  fiods  courage  to  continue  to  blow  her  trumpet,  I  hope, 
at  any  rate,  before  I  have  dofte  with  her,  to  purify,  in  some  measure, ' 
(be  bad  breath  she  has  kithertb  sent  forth;  ataBk,'let  me  tellyou, 
of  no  small  importance,  in  an  age  of  talkative  and  brazen  presumption 
like  the  present.  ' 

The  first  ol^ection,  then,  which  I  observe  made  to  this  celebrated 
work,  is,  that  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  Review,  but  merdy' 
a  collection  of  detached  essays,  having  fittle  connection  with  the  sdb» 
ject  under  discussion,  and  being  very  confined  in  its  selection.  That 
further,  a  misnomer  is  fixed  on  the  very  fiice  of  the  perfbrmanee, 
fur  that  what  is  called  the  Edmburgh  Review  "  is  now  generally 
believed  to  be  principally  nmnufactered  in  London,"*  and  that  ibe 
hireling  writers  thereof  '*  «re  resident  on  this  side  the  Tweed, 
eating  their  way  to  the  Eo^h  Bar,  and  laugbiiig  at  the  credulity  of' 
JohnBuU.**t  '      -^  - 

Now,  as  ikr  as  this  objection  respects  a  confined  selection,  it  mn^ 
surely  be  deemed  nugatory,  insomuch  as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
themselves  have,  it  seems,  disclaimed  the  idea  of  any  thing  like  a  ' 
history  of  general  literature :  for  I  nndentand  them  to  declare,  that 
diey  ''  decline  any  attempt  at  exhibiting  a  complete  view  of  mtodera 
literature,  and  confine  their  tiotioe,  in  a  great  degree,  to  works  that  . 
either  have  attained,  or  deserve,  a  certain  portion  of  &iUbrity."'  X  ^ 

■      ■        I    ■      11^    I         ■        ttim    »■■     ■..,'        .  I.        ■-    .         ■  ,        ■  ■ ■       - 
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koA,  Tdrf  proper, I  think,  18  sQch  a  deterinlftillohf^ifdr'iiiflfitident 
ph^an  prefers  a  iew  wellrchoseb.  i«nQ«di<^.  tb^  H^  dafOf^f^  farrago 
-  6f  the  Matefia  Medica,  so  da  they  wisely  i^eitt  thb'^cttxSJe'  'morseU 
sfcrifieinh,  apd  leavef  tbetag*^^  iribiB<>f  rlfe'tt^retb:^rt'o'<]oa^ 
tbey  will  with  the  rematfider.  .  And,  iudeedMt  tl;<yMt  of  all  eharactef 
to  loppoie  that  they  should  conde^^end  to  ideniiff  their  acut^'e^s  of 
femark  with  every  vulgar  thing  vomited  from  the  press  in  this  prolific 
**  Age  of  Publication." 

As  to  the  Edinburgh  ReiTiew  coitsisthig  of  mere  essayV  ba\niig  little  - 
c6Diiect{oo  with  the  work  uoder  discossioti,  where,  I  bc»eech  you, 
iithesin,  Or.shame,  of  Geiiius  being  so  thotx)bghly  absorbed  in  its. 
iffta  lofly  doings,  as  to  overlook  the  crude  and  ^ifOointed  ^eculatioos 
if  others  ?.    what  irthey  are  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Wsrburtofa,  "  completely  carried  away  from  ihe  bbok,  by^.the  title  of 
which  their  observations  were  suggested,"  *  •would  yoU  stdp  them  ia' 
(he  midst  ij^  their  flaming  energies  with  a  whistle  in  th^r  ears,  $ub 
juSu^  lis  esrtj  and  that  the  writer  is  mortified  at  their  parading  round* 
aod  round  with  their  owti  bright  efiiisioos,  withoOt  its  on£e"entering 
Aeir  thoi:^hts  to  notice  the  dulness  of  his  ?     Very, ^>it;ity  indeed, 
if  ^ings  are  come  to  suchapa«i»  th:U  CmmcencUi^L^i Wills  i^u»t  be 
ehaioed  under  the  yoke  of  some  stupid  ciHtoni.-^uiTt^,  e  ai^»  paLiDiera 
hid  across  the  back  of  the  geiierous  war  hora^)^lif^ifti>*|fe,Ediiw 
borgfa  Reviewers  y^iU,  I  hope,  ba*^e'ii>ifit  ei^^f^^  '8^?ii2^v:n3cJi 
abf^  accommcxhtions  to  the  pufclic  t^-ite,  a'ailT'P^  ?^^f  ftf^-nphiir    . 
vnhuBlrengihf  will  continue,  after  tht^ir  ^vm^^tfJj^, 'ft  (ii 
Kgbt,  and  Ufe,  to  a  benighted  nferld,  v^hiy  afa'^Sifed  ro  ^as:^  on  the 
majestic  orb,  without  ability- to  tface  the  line  &i  ii^  rnyacerbaa  rtrg* 
kttbn,  •-•.**    '-  .    ^ 

la  our  old-Cishioned  Reviews,  indeed,' of  the  South,  the  work 
'Criticised  is  the  prominent  part  of  xi^  entertainment.     But  they 
manage  these  things  better  in  the  North ;  and  prudently  considering 
that  **  tMonysihs  and  Philip  together  are  too  much  tor  one  \article,"f 
tiNxigh  the  authoj^  is,  of  courtesy,  it  is  true,  introduced  to  (he  audi^ 
enee^  he  is  tau|(ht  better  tnannepi;  than  to  figure  upon  the  stage  in  the 
presence  of  his  masters.      They  very  soon,  tbereibrd,  shove  him 
Debiod  the  scenes;   and  when,  after  a  due  i^ourse  of  floiXrishing' 
through  the  magnificent'  circle  of  their  own  deaf  ideas^^he  iiT  coldly 
iavked  to  rMke  his  app^ranCe  again,  he  may  think  himself  pretty; 
welled,  if  tl^ey  condescend  to  saygpod  byVxcb;  without;  sen^»n8 
htm  away  with  a  sinart  cut  across  the shoblHers.'".  Novv,  hG|w  nluch 
more  dignified  is  this,  than  to  sufer  these(  cililprits,  at  tbi  bar  of 
Aj^lio,  to  teil.their  own  tedious  talev  and  to  strut,' atitf  pM,  and  call^ 
amies,^if  tbey  biit  fancrjr  yoa  will  hold  from  therh  tb^  ^<5ouistotned^ 
^ivtfities  of  liter|tur*j    I  have .  no  notion  ,  of '  indulging  autl&lt '  in. 
these  consequential  airs.  -  Let  them  pack  oft;  and  iakii  ^hA '*'\mise- 
rtbteenidftido'*^  with  thc?ro.    It  will' serve  Aweil= enough  **^to  ejairtch 
lhe<yeBtletnaD*s  Magagine,^' |  where,.. 91x91^'^  Killd  masses  of'anti* 
^UMI  itupidltyi**  II  it  ma^  .$pd'>  ^^i^/prdBaW^,  *  ip^/ASi^Tefljplt' 
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cf  Fame.— Or*  at  any  xate^  N<?c|tet  atqae  <ik8  patet  atri  janoa  XM^f^ 
ibitxe's  the  AnlyacoLin  Miscelkny  o^D,  night  and  day »ibr  the  recep- 
tion of  all  cotnen  and  gcen.  if  they  do  but  prodvice' their  paaiport 
of  having  abused,  or  been  well  abused  by«  the  Kdinbui^h  Revtewcii, 
or  any  of  their  infidel  sateilite%     / 

Don't  tell  me  that  this  is  harsh  judging-*a  writer  is  never  n^lecled 
but  when  he  is  not  worth  notice,  lliat  this  happens  nine  times  ottt 
of  ten  is  no  fault  of  theirs.  Cap  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  make  ability 
where  nature  has  not  be&towed  it?  aad^  where  it  is  denied,  are  they  not 
very  considerate  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  their  own  ?  And  it  is  wua» 
derlul>  by  the  bve,  what  they  are  /enabled  to  perform  hi  this  way. 
Set  them  down  out  to  an  eighteeo-penny  pamphlet,  and  they  will 
presently  work  you  up  from  it  an  elaborate  treat'tsie,  full  of  ai^uroqnts 
founded  on,  be  sure,  nothing  less  than  everlasting  principles — tor.  lifce 
the  immortal  Riiphael,  their  excellency  may  be  said  to  consist,  in  tho 
//  powers  of  invention,  and  .  the  skilful  accommodation  of  other 
Caen's  conceptionsu  to  their  own  purpose."  Be  tlie  subject  what  it  luay, 
they  never  fail,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  demonstrate  their 
ODUiiscionoe  before  they  have  done  with  it  $  until,  from  the  a&bes  of 
some  poor  crazy  composition,  arises  a  Pbcenix  to  astoni^  the 
admlrihg  inultitude.  And  as  Midas  was  celebrated  for  turnii^  .alt 
he  touched  lo  gold,  so  fi'om  the  vilest  scv'ibblings  can  our  Reviewers 
•xtract  matter  for  tlie  sagest  remark  ;  and,  like  the  fiy  in  the  table, 

look  plunip  and  well-favoured,  even  tliough  the/  fed  upon  a: 7- 

Zibeta  OuUenialis. 

But  indeed,  they  who  censure  this  substitution  of  detacl^ed  Es^ys 
for  a  regular  critical  Journal,  may  he  said,  like  peevish.  brais«  to 
quarrel  with  their  bread  and  butter.  For  as  the  akieifpauX  bed*, 
tl^e  king  of  meats,  comprehended  in  it  the  quinte:isence  of  partrit^ 
and  quail,  and  venisoi^.and  pheasants,  and  plum-puddipg,  and 
custard,*  so  the  Ed.  Review,  the  king  of  Reviewers, -contains  within 
i^lf  not  only  the  h^rt  aiid  soul,  where  it  has  any,  of  the  work  uinler 
consideration,  but  a  ric^  abundance  of  original  sentiment,  into  thi 
bai^in.  In  turning  over  its  pases,  you  are  disgusted  by  '*mi  tame 
writing,  no  ioter\'entipn  of  ordinary,  passages,  no  enervation  ot  tbe 
liigh  powers  of  the.  mind,"^  no  "  stooping,  of  tbe  wing*'t  and  bs^ii^ 
«  strong  conce(>tioo  j  but  all  "  bears  the  zeal  and  impress  of  geninv"; 
And  though,  in  consequence  pf  these  "  rapid  and  lofty  movemearS|(** 
we  may  occasionally  be  whirled  into  regions  beyond  tlie  chrystalliite 
orbs,  and  bewildered  by  specolatiocis  remotely  connected  with  t)ie 
subject,  we  are  yet  to  remember  that  their  very  v.'^aries  sn^iack  of 
invention,  and  that/' the  light  that  leads  astray  is^— light  from 
Heaven"! II  for,^hke  the  great,  and  untjappy  Lord  VeriSum,  i)ie 
£(L  Reviewers  are  "  spirits  of  that'  high  order  that  go  iiigeniooilf 
wrong,,  ami  who  cannot  even  err  without  instructing.'*  % 

Tbooghf  thenefoM[»  to  niter  their  pUin  .would  be^  in  .e^Rsci,  1^ 
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endanger  their  repdtation  j  yet,  aware  tbat  they  have  given  a  new 
character  to  review  writing,  and  chat  the  world  is  bat  little  disposed 
to  pardon  afty  abehiation  from  eftablisbed  customs,  it  may  not  perhapt 
be  amiss  to  obaen^e,  in  extenuation  of  this  supposed  offence,  that  as 
**  the  sin  which  most  easily  besets  a  translator,  is  that  of  grafting  bit 
own  sense  on  tbat  of  ^his  original,*'  *  so  the'  danger  to  which  a 
Reviewer  is  most  exposed,  and,  by  the  bye,  "  the  temptation,  il  the 
stronger  the  more  he  is  a  man  of  talent  and  imagination,**  f  is  tlie 
giving  OS  his  own.opinions  in  lieu  of  those  of  his  author.  Besides,  is  tfa« 
conjecture  altogether  unreasonable,  that  '^the  ^blicis  apt  to  exaggefbte 
a  little  the  value  of  what  k  receives, without  any  previous  expectation  -^*X 
and  I  dare  sa^  we  every  one  of  ns  read  the  £d.  Review  with  greater 
pleasure,  for  not  knowing  before  hand  where  its  train  of  thought. 
tnay  conduct  us ;  like  travellers  in  a  romance,  we  are  every  moment 
(leiuded  by  a  change  of  scenery.  Heroic  knights,  love-lorn  damsels^ 
falling  waters,  banging  gardens,  enchanted  castles,  clouds,  comets, 
txA  armies  in  the  air,  all  flit  in  delightful  stiocession  before  us. 
(^tsecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepil,  et  artes  intolit  agresti  latio« 
The  geniiif  of  the  Reviewer  hurries  us*  at  will,  through  his  magic 
fnges  'y  and,  like  men  that  have  *'  eaten  of  tlie  insatie  root  that  takes 
the  reason  prisoner,"  we  have  no  power  tocootroul  the  charnied spell, 
but,  will-he  nill-he,  are  conveyed  *'  to  Rome,  to  Athens,  or  the  lord^ 
knows  where,'*  and  are  only  recsllled'to  the  smpld  duloess  of  plain 
corAmon  sense,  by  recollecting  that  all  this  is  but  ''  the  baseless  tabric 
of  a  vibion,**'  the  work  of  minds  wrought  in  the  sailie  mould  with  our 
own ;  and  tbat,  amid  the  delirium  of  our  rapture,  instead  of  escorting 
my  Lady  the  Ptincess  Micomicona,  we  have  merely  been  hunting 
ap  Sdndho*s  ass,  and  devouring  the  pages  of— ——/%e  E£nbvrg% 
Emeurl ! 

As  to  those  who  have  no  taste  (or  this  method  of  cocbposing  n 
critical  journal,  let  them  seek  elsewhere  for  entertainment.  I,  for  diy 
part,  love  to  behold  the  expansions  of  intellect,  ^d  the  cloud,  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  to  cover  by  degrees  the  face  of  the  whole 
heavens.  What !  does  an  overflowing  excellence  lose  its  namre  ? 
lfChr)'^srppn9  wrote  a  com]^lete  volume  upon  cabbage,  need  the 
l^mburgli  Reviewers  blush  at  prodticing  a  regular  treatise  from 
the  flimsy  ratiocinations  of  a  Grub-^reet  pamphleteer  >  But  there 
.are  Goths  and  Vandals  that  spurn  at  every  exhibition  of  native  geniua ; 
*(id  as  those  who  have  drunk  of.  the  Clitonati  fount  are  said  to 
contract  an  Civerslon  to  wine,  so  do  these  dull  atid  insensate  beings^ 
hred  up  iu  the  droning  sentiments  of  the  Antfjacobin,  or  the  British 
Critic,  feel  no  raptunxis  nntaon  with  '  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm 
be  ever  so  wisdy.*  Indeed,  in  vain  will  you  attemj^t  to  electrify 
*^if^  clodpoles  by  the  most  daring  and  lofty  speculations.  They  have 
souU  of  an  uncouth  growth,  and  had  rather  basely  grov'el  in  the  dust, 
than  **  ridtr  the  Whirlwind  aod  ^rect  the  f!toriii**-i-all  we  can  do, 
lt>erefi»re,  is  to  leave  them  to  ihetr  folly.  Qui  vult  decipi,  decip'rafur. 


30»  Re^wiTf  JS^i4f^vi4^ 

Upot^  the^^ole>  I  bplf  if  iioc^ectioiv  wJbstttf^.tatl^iifill'^ftffMil 
national  work,  ths^t  it  i%  ooofined  io  its  fdeclioii,  and  is»  m  Apt*  «9 
tiling  in  tbe  wprkly  rather;  than  a  B^vi«w,  Ca)l  it  by  yfbat  title 
yoD  piease,  yoo  cannot  in^pftir  iu  uierit-^it  ^iil  still  constitute,  is 
the  eye  of  reason,  tbe  admiFed  standard,  of  all  that  la  great  and  eKpeii^ 
lent.  Indeed,  ''  we  iiave  not  oijst  with  any  thing,  nearly  ao  good/'* 
since  the  revival  of  literature ;  apd  we  cannot  but  tegret  th^t  it  shonM* 
havQ  fallen  to  the  lot  of,  the  £diAbii|rg)i  ^^yiewere  lo  liye  ia  aoirett 
age»  when  interest  lords  it  over  inieJlect,  ai^^  when  thc^  gioij  of  the 
Sa^imanca  schools  should  have  commenced  Bf^chejors  of  Arta»  and 
taken  theirnJegrees  for  nothing ;  for  what  is , the  copjposii^  a  critical 
Journal,  ao^  serving  the  Booksellers,  whien  they  haVe  '*  talents  to  serve 
the  world?"  I  h'^pe^,  iioweyer,  for  the  hpoour  c^  ge^ius^  that  thej 
'  will*  Mnpehovf  or  other,  be  provided  for  io  the- end  i  and  whether 
YOU  make  them.govenKn'a  of  Asiatic  provinces,  Seoii-Dipk>niatista,  or 
y  members  fpr  rotten  Boroughs;**  dppend  dpon  it  wc  shall  not  find  it 
thrown  into. an  old^ck^  lor,  like  squire  Sanchoy  they  have  long  ag» 
felt  their  own  pulse,  and  fii^d  tbem^Ives  sound  enough  toxule  king- 
^funs  ai)d  govern  islands. 

.   O  fortunate  Empire,  of  Britalu!  which  hast  the  taKsnoao  of  thy 
security ;  within  thine  own  con£nes/  abilities  so  transcendant  aa  these 
manifested  hy  the  Illuminati*  of  the  north,, have  indeed  raiely  bem 
vouchsafed  to  ''  any  mortal  miitore  of  Earth's  mould.*' 
Prsesenti  tibi  mataroi  largimur  honores» 
Jurandas^ttc  tuom  pte  non^eo  pooimuif  aras# 
Nil  oritumip  alias,  nU  ortum  taks  fjitentes  i* 
.     As. for  the  remaining  part  of  the  slander,  that  the  Bdii^yorgi^ 
^yiew  is  jgonerally  belia«d  to  be  manufactured  in  London^  and  that 
lU  hireling  wrttert  are  eating  their  way  to  the  English  bar>  and 
^ughing  at  the  credulity .  of  Jofa»  BqU>  it  ia  one  of  tbo^e  subierfmgU 

?'  norantUt  that  can  only  deserve  to  be  treated  with,  silent  contempt: 
he  nieret/Gw^^&i/  of  an  anonymous  scoffer  can  surelf  be  entided  t» 
littls  i^etpectj  and  I  have  more  serious  bualnoas  upon. my  hands  tkHfrt^ 
"Vtlste  my  lime  in  combatiiig  idle  conjeotungi*  livbich  make  aotbiag  ta 
the  matter  in  hand,.apd  which,  weie  thete  even  any  gtoonds  ftr  them» 
could  not  .subduct  an  atom  iroqi  the  inlrinsic^reputation  of  Jhe  wtaric 
V;hich  they  thus  fooKsbly  affect  to  depreciate.  I  dismiss  it>  thei«fere» 
tothetomboftbeGapoiels.,  - 

.  Voil^  une  fcKt^hcUeentcce-r^so  now  to  i]^  second^  Theceam  ^MtaiOr 
cold  and.  phlegmatic  creatures,  who, .  caiing  little  ab<mt  \riud.  ia 
ibiuacting  op  the  ^nd  theatre  of  tlie  universe,  afiipct  to  maki»  it  aa 
objection  lb  the ^diubiurgh  lUview  thatj»takenalltogelhe^^it  irtpanEHidi 
of  a  poii^a/ cast,  and  that  a  Publication^  professing  to  coipps^heod  ' 
-within  it»gra^thevanou&depart[penuof  science aadliteiat«qr«^<haild 
not  allot  so  lai^e  a  ppriion  uf  iu  pages  to.one  subject,  and  th;|t  too,  tm 
scholars,  bjt  no  means  the  most  inteiFcsupg  j  and  move  pimicularly^ 
as  even  in  the ,  opinion  of  its  friends^  '^tbe  adTertMement  of  he  fiot 
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'iMrtMr  lAiirdecl  D6'reMb;f  fe^ttKttt  that  its  pagtt  thodld  be  dedicatea 
topoqMMs^fpblitia^orpailf/''*    'Na;  ttk>fe,  thit  even  anicfe's  whei^  V 

m  8lKM(iIdkasit]4)dk'lbr'tff^  ''favdnrabto  occasion  to  spebolate  oh  ^ 

tbeir  darliiir  Vbi^G^  aHe  yet  so  ti^nimmed,  doring  the  prt>ce«8  of  / 

diseossksi^  is,  somehow  or  Another,  toTuniMh  out  their  contitTgen) 
t»  tte  coibtindti  stbck;.  add  that»  %y*^  anukiadversions  conveyed  in  'a    « 
sort  eClooM  ccmi^eiiiebt  generals,  ^hich  free  tbeaa  fion>  whe  mirtut«i 
^titrictiofM  of  trtilh,"  f  these  Revie^^rs  are  conslisntly'in  "hot  watei^^ 
4NiwikM;  oat  PoUtic9>  Poit(t<s,  isnd  prepared,  iike  Knights  errant  in'a  * 

coaianoe  te  '*  nin^a  rmck,  and  tilt  at  alitbey  nieet;*  J- 
.  Na^»  tbM  the 'Edinbnrgb  Reviews,  taken  in  the  gross,  may,  p^r« 
iiaps,  be  8?iid  to  toe  of  a  political  complexion,  I  wiHnotdeny;  nor  will, 
1  leven-hdld  6iit^&;^inst  the  accosdtion  that  a  thread  of  politics  may 
J»e  disc^raibly  trileed  "tfirough  (he  whole  body  of  m  disquisitions. 
Sot  I  do^  aad  ever  most,  ^xwtradict  f  he  ha^ty  -  assertion,  tliat  *'  theii^ 
fahjeclatdortiU^h  abound,**  and  that  these  *' fat  ouiaMe  occasions 
Ihadlsplay^f-legislalive  powers,  too  fr^qoentljr  occur*.    Whdt,  Ibnfc  .    ^  ^ 

not  the  potter  leav^  to  mould  his  ^oroelaih  af^er  his  owh  forhi  and        ^      >    " 
#Khion  ?  and,  in  i£e  projecti(Hi  of- a  Critical  Journal,  are  hot  the  conj* 
ductors  at  liberty  to  Oimsult "  xhh  signs  of  the  tmies  }^  ■*  Now  politics) 
jMt  aU  knowr  is  the  pole  star  of  I  nglhih  ^tkcatibn,  from  the  Stat^s^     .    ,       .    ^ 
miD,  brought  np  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  to  die  viHage  l^ampden. 
Who  itebibes  hi>  coostitutiotial  (vriiictpl^  at  tKe  biirfaer^  shop,  or  th6  ^       >     , 

blacksmith's  stiihy.     The  EdkiBurgh  Reviewers  have  nb  authority  '.  .^ 

oter  the  fk^es  aimh destinies;'  and  were  people  ite  ibhd  pf  reforming        i 
theikiselves  as  they  ifre  of  hiending  the  State,  the  Journals  of  the  d^^ . 
^old soon  d>ihie  in  with  ihe &thion i  and  treatiaesof  pontics  would  ^ 

hecocne  at  fiisty  as  treatises  of  ^iety. .  fioc,  so  long  as  t]iis  wpirld  ts  a 
Mt  daed  belieir  ihfhfcing  of  (ban  tlie  hett^  so-  long  as  m^  ar^  smit 
vMitberateof  pMlosophishig,  and  iadcy  rhetnselves  hbrter  pttiti 
to  isanvasi  tiit  a^asurea  of  govemmeot,  Uian  the  state  df.  their  otim 
ibtda^  and  even  the  grarid  ^gislative  council  of  tlie  nation  itself  \f 
ilmoit  -m-  mtich  deTt^ted  with  sifting  ther«vjitence  of  ii  Ladjf  under 
Mffaipfoieclioh,  as  witli  stccdnipanying  t£e;8pe^k^,/onafi&tday, 
^ia^te  the  Dh^in^  assistancei-^'the  vatchfdl  gtiardiaJns  of  Itt^ttm  \ 
nostswim  with  the  stream;  itud;  instead  of  aspirinrio  be  ''th^.y 
Mtets  of  ratoners,'*  must  bow  die  knee  to  Baal,  and  humbly  cd£I«  " 
iMtend  to.  *'  catch  tbb  manners  IWio^  as  they  rise.** 

With  infinite  address,  therefore,  do  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers^^jt 
#Hh  the  fttU  wci^t  of  their  talenla*  60  this  popular  sdbject.  They 
teach  diis  grand  main  sprt^  and,  moreibrtunate  than  Arcbtthedes^- 
kivlng  gained  a- footing,  ft#y  iiistantlymtwetbevr^rM.*  ;Wi(h  tb^ 
ttirtcbless  pre-scieoo6  of  NapK^ebo  himsef f,  ''  in  that  vulnerable  heart 
.iiey  plant  the  dagger »"  X  assured  tlutt ^'  the  remotest  )f cnb  will  quivef 
trkh  t^e  shhekv'*}  >  J>Jor  nj^ht.  npor  day,  do  they  desist  to  iift'tip  theif 
^K>ioe  like  a  trampet,  ^^f  to  telt  a  whole  nation  the  whofe  of  its 
•ftnks.'MI    That  it  SnayTplesse  Heaven  to  ^able  them,  by  the  force 
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> 
of  their  own  potent  reaiooins;,  <'  to  endue  fbe  Lordi  of  Ibe  ConoeB 
with  grace,  wisdom,  and  uodentanding/'  ia.a  petitioii  UijiC  eolMP 
duly  into  the  liturgy  of  their  pious  orisons ;  and  cook!  thejr  teft  cois 
clinch  King  William's  scheme  of  a  comprebenftion  with  ibe  Dtsiefr- 
ters,  and  ^emancipate  the  poor  oppressed  Catholics  of  Irehind.  they 
would  have  a  sweet  steep  of  it,  I  <tere  sagr,  afterwards.  ^  But  fair  jwd 
SQAly>  my  Northern  Hocspttrs  I  we  are  not  ripe  for  8tx:b  high  doings 
'  sit  present.  You  must  **  scale  the  cliff,  and  dance  .on  hollow  wisda 
with  antic  shapes/'  a  little  longer,  before  the  Devil  and  Dcictor  Fansina 
will  be  ready  to  join  in,  the  rigadoon ;  for  neither,  was  Rome,  joa 
know,  built,  nor  Quack  Solomon's  Anli-Iaipetigenes,  though  a  *'  safe» 
;  salutaiy,  and  absolute  specific,**  swallowed  down  in  a  day. 

But  your  small  politicians, who,  as  Swift  observes,  are  mighty  forwaid 
in  forming  profound  conjectures,  hare  somehow  or  other,  1t  seems, 
taken  into  their  heads,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  little  better 
than  a  fortress  of  Jacobinism  \*  that  the  tendency  of  its  discaasioiis 
fi  to  free  the  nijnd  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  govemtaent^ 
that  honest  English  patriotism  would  disdain  to  suggest,  andex^ 
rience^  to  sanctify  some  of  its  leading  theories  -j  that  its  writ^,  who 
"  were,  most  of  them,  provided  for  by  the  late  Ministry,  who  sought 
to  render  the  King  a  cypijer  in  the  State,"t  are,  upoaall  ocpssiooa, 
forward  to  predict  the  ruin  of  their  country,  ea^  to  traduce  her 
jDouncils,  and,  b^  consequence,  not  cindelighted  to  palsy  her^  exer« 
tions.  And  this  Philippic  thej,  very  consistently,^  follow  fm^  hj 
expressing  their  hopes,  tnat  'Vas  one  of  the  first  glories  of  the  Antt* 
jacobin  Review  was  to  silence  the  Analytical,  it  wiU  be  eqUaUysoe* 
Cessful  in  silencing  the  Edinburgh,  which  croaks  the  same  tntie» 
jfhough  in  a  different  key."  £ 

Alas!  so  incessantly  will  malice  -be  twitching,  at  reputation,  .4litt^ 
as  F^taff  observed  of  honour,  '  U  it  comes.  It  comes  ooloukecl  ibr^ 
iind  tbese's  an  end.'— But  with  respect  to  the  calumny  in  que«tieo,«^ 
Nos  hcc  novimus  esse  nihil.  For  possess^  as  the.  -Edtnbmgb 
Reviewers  occasionally  may  be,  with  certain  *^  subUme^dbubtsi**  § 
with  a  sort  of  regidae  greatness  of  conception,  ju  I  suppb^  i|Mt 
foemies  would  term  it,  they  are  still  Aposttes  of  tnie,^Brj|^i 
PurdeUiie^  liberty,  and  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the^wUU  . 
|)eing  of  the  Empire.  The^have  no  desire  to  remove  the  soai:<)f 
government  to  the  North  ;  they  jnerely  prescribe,  like  ei^pcrieiieed 
physicians,  the  4o4es  of  those  *'  doctrines,  in  a  recuitebce  to  wjrich 
(he  salvation  of  England  is  to  be  found :"  ||  and  provided  they  obold 
only  see  virtuous  men  in  office,  and  Knaves  out,  would,  fttf  (hei? 
own  part^  f'  care  in)ght3r little  whether  they  were  called  upon  to  pay 
tribute  to  Caesar,  pr  to  Pompey .?  ^  Not,  uideed,  that  they  have  any 
yiolent  objectiofi  to  a  Whitbread,  or  a  Wardle,  at  the  helm,  and  % 
Spanish  war,  and  the  Ippotae  Tax,'  departing^  like  a  vision  pf  tbo 
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night.  ^'  The  prejudleed  declamatioa  of  the  X>eraagGgiie*'*  HtuBf  hold 
ao  ^bhorreoce ;  and  as  for  oar  Chiirch  establishment,  hr  enoogbt 
dear,  ioooceot  lamb^like  souls!  ate  toey  from  dimming  of  its  demo- 
litioD. 

(To  he  continued,) 


MISCELLANIES. 

€>M  ike  mUhentkitw  of  ihe  Poems  of'  Ossian )  and  ob$ervaiioni  on  tie 
opinwns  of  MaUilM  Jjung,  £sj.  the  Rev/ Dr.  Graham',  and 
Professor  I&chwrdson. 

'  t  Aft  children  sonoetJiDes  sing  hdfere  thejr  can  speak,  so,  it  leems^ 

rude  nations  have  a  turn  for  Foetrr  before  they  shew  any  talent  for 

amilyzing  the  principles  of  huteao  language.    It  is,  at  any  rate,  a 

fcuriotu  ract>  that  the  genius  of  true  poetry --that  poetry  which  Is  most 

elosely  allied  to  the  mt  energies  of  human  foellpg-— ha^  gradually 

vUiidrawn,  as  the  latignages,  which  he  employed,  grew  more  po« 

lisbed  and  technical.    It  would  be  going  out  of  the  way  to  tell  the 

caase  of  this,  and  to  mention,  at  length,  how  imagination  is  cfamped 

and  repressed  by  nioe  formaltttes ;  it  is  enough,  in  order  to  bo  cott« 

vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  .  observation,  to  compare  the  works  of 

^tficy,  which  appeared  in  the  easy  days  of  composition,  with  those 

that  ha^e  felt  the  s<{ueeze  of  criticism,  in  these  mcfe  correct,  but 

fiMHB  fastidious  times.      In  the  former,  the  whole  production,  the 

good  *Q^  ^c  bad,  was  natural ;  the  goo^  bearing  the  genuine  marke 

of  poetical  las|;Nration,  while  the  bad,  it  must  be  ackjoowledged,  was 

very  drcMs :  in  the  latter,,  the  great  mass,  with  ^ery  few  exceptions, 

is.  artificial,  aod  confined  to  a  tame  medipcrity.    From  this  it  is  not 

to  be  inierred  that  there  were  none,  in  ancient  and  early  times,  who 

thoogbttheniselvespoetSywithout  having  received  a  commission  from  the 

'Muses.  Such  have  appeared  in  every  age:  but  the  obstacles  to  writing  and 

transmission  were  then  so  great,  that  none  but  those  lofty  spirits,  which 

Wire  guided  and  impelled  by  the  workings  of  rare  genius,  could  ef[et^ 

tiiaUy  surmount  them.  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  in  one  of  those  unlucky 

moments,  when  authors  will  risk  the  imputatio9  of  speaking  nonsense 

for  /the  sake  of  saying  a  good  thipg,  veptured  to  assert  that,  in  the 

stream  of  time,  as  in  other  streams,  all  that  was  weighty  and  valuable 

had  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  that  nothing  of  antiquity,  but  the  stickl, 

«pd  straw,  had  come  down  to  us.    We  are  rather  of  opinion,  not* 

withstanding  the  high  authority  of  Verulam,  that  we  have,  at  least, 

pretty  fair  specimens  of  what  the  men  of  old.  times  could  do,  both  fin 

oratory  ^nd  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  poetry  ^  and  we  are,  moreover, 

inclined  to  regard  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  poetry  ascribed  to 

'  Ossian,  with  all  its  beauties,  and  with  all  its  faults,  as  a  memorial  qf 

the  genius  and  sentiment  of  the  ancient  Ddedonians.    We  are  not, 

iMiwever,  prepared  to  assert,  iior  does  Dr.  Graham  thin):  it  essential 
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.to  the gen^fsi)  pro^f/of  4«tl]af\f?dQr W  a^H^^tbtrt^  efkpmm^ 
Fingal  and  l^mofa;«apabii»Ked1;^')0acpberBon,>re  ^xaci  an4  irtenil 
translations  6i  4wo,vUch^egutafr<^{litI'beroi(*  cbniposidons,  postessii^ 
all  th^  critical  requisites  of  epEc  poetry,  Which  were  originally  com<- 
po^ed  in  GiciXc,  and  trah|aiitt(^  fhrodgli^l^lbre  ihan  a  thousand j^eari. 
Macpherson  liadJi^eqtt^A«i%^^  cnatenals  before  he  set  down  U» 
translate  and  arrange  j  and,  discovering  ^  bat  he  thought  tbe4iscerpta 
membrd  of  an  epic  ]X)eqQ,  he  wrought  tbetp.up  into  plot  and  episode; 
and,  where 'a  jgap  in  tl^  narrative  occurred,  which  cotdd  not  b^ 
supplied  ftonokd&r  icrapi  of  fsaouscnpc,  he  trusted  ib  hrs  owntnla 
^nd  iovenrfoh '^.to  fcono^ct  the  kindred  matter.  (But  evco  in- tbii 
exercise  of  his  judgrnept  .Macpfaeison  WM^not  left  altogether 
helpless^,  '<  for  ^  it  is  w^U  koowii/'  sa^s  Dr.  6.  ''  xh^  before,  tte  , 
if  Ighlaiid  reciter  delivers  his  pritetui  he  genefi^ny  pze^Im  h  withn 
abort  summary,  in  a  kind  of  measuied  prpse.  of  the  prixici(^  "CVfot^ 
'cotVtaiaed  in  the  verses  wh'rch  he  is^Jfbout  to  reqite...  This  outline  of 
the  poetn  is  called-  the  Tgehlachd^  or  lale.  By  the  help  of ;  this  dutlioe* 
Mr.  Macpher^on  seems  to  have  .bee»' enabled  to  connect^  at iesst»  ifi 
regular  order,  the  seveiai  detached  (fteces  which  h^  found  in  tradkioo^ 
according  to  the  series  of. events  to  which  thpy  related;  and|  whep 
a  woeoi  occurred  which  could  not,  by  tl)is  method,  be  made  ..|p  * 
coalesce  with  his  larger  work,  lie  'seems  to  have  proceeded  by  Jm 
%vays:-^he  either  gives  the  poem  in  ita  <lerac|ied  state,  as  he  found  Jtj ' 
apd  as  the  lesser  poems  now  appear  In  his  publication,  or  be  artfuUf 
introduces  it;^  an  epigode,  as  he  has  done  In  thQ  instance  of  the  Maid 
of  Craca,  and  in  that  of  the  exMdition  of  L^uthon,  in  the  c}ose  of 
^0  seventh  book  ofTembra.  Of  such  episod^,  indeej], .  skilfuidr 
introduced,  and,  in  general,  allied  to  the  jubject  of  th^S^i'.ork^  a  gr^ 
potion  of  the  Fingal  and  T^mora  consisU.**  / 

All  that  is  cpncedied  above,  is,  we  think,  wisely  g^vtfi  up  to  .t|H^ 
q>pon^ts  of  (he  authenticify  of-  the  poems  m  questipo ;  but  it  doei 
notrappear  that  there  exists  4py  qepe^sity  fo  yield  one  step  fmtbfsr. 
We  would  risk  the  propoaition,  that  th^re  werr  &>mp68ed  Ja  tbf 
Highlands  and  isles  of  North  Britain;  at  a  very  early  period^  (i  ^y^iNIr 
derabie  quantity  of  t^der,  and  heroic  verse^  which  was  preserved^ 
/ fruition,  partly  oral,  and  partly  written,  iintilit  was  collected,  pn^ 
published  by  James  Macpherson  and  dtbei^,  within, thne  last, fifty  - 
years  I  and  declare  ourselves  re^y  toipeet  and  rep^lanxot^cctioii 
fbatshouIdbeuigedagainst.it. 

In  t)ie  first  pl^e,  admitting  th^t  the  lk>etry  is  authentic,  and,  an 
l^lr.  Macpherson  alleg:ed,  to  be  rfsferred  to  the  third  century  u  i|s 
icta,  9tight  we  to  expect,,  consid^riijig  the  extent  of  tim^,  the.  meanpi 
of  transmission,  .aAd  all  the  local  #Dd  peculiar  dindvantag^  of  $ 
fhiuly-peopled  country,  existing  iFor  many  centuries,  in  a  state  c^ 
.com|>^rative  barbarism,  that  the  evidence  for  their  authenticity  .sj^onU.^ 
^  incootrovertibie  ?  Were  any  person  to  c^l  in  qu^tioa  i|Mi 
raUy-reoeived  opioton  that  Homer,  a  map  who  is  said  tp  }^^ 
bant  in  Alia  Mu»or«  •riniome^ooe  of  tha  Greek  Iilandfip^  • 
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» th^birtfi  of  ChiM  s  «  BopD^  (he:boBoiir 
^  \yho6e  oativitjr.ieveril  cities  luiVie^  disputed^  «nd  whoie  birth  plac» 
jtill  remi^ot  do^htfoli  were  Aivjr  one  to  call  in  quMtion  that  this  auqji 
,  ivrote^tbe  lUadr  bemi^t,^  we  beHeve/ remain  ibr  eviei  io  his  soep»* 
.ticisin»  If  It  .cpuldviiot  be  Minoved  but  bj  a  direct  and  formal .  seriea 
of  proof.  Jsdeed  ibe^  is  ih)  book  that  bas.outjlYed  its  abttuMr>.abotti 
.the  jwuhenticity  of  which  doubts  mightnotbe  st^edi  anditisxiet 
.  jpany  moothUv^lgo  that  we  encountei^j  in  the  work  of  an  emifienC 
writer  on  tastex  astrooi^  disppsitio^T  to  deprive  llomer  .of -the  bonoor  . 
.of  iiaving  w||tten  thp  Odyisejp.  .  in  every  such  (paiie  the'  enua 
pDobaodi  mtut  .lye  ufMO  those  who  oppose  thQ  opi&ions,  thataw 
commonly  repe^vM,  relative  to  the  auihor  of  any  lireaary  performance  t 
loor  has  Mr.  Laifg  refased'the  ta^k  in  the  present  instance,  bet; 
with  a  degree  ofxiodostiy,  and  learnings  which  would,  ba^  dote 
l)onoat  to  hini» :  bad  they  been  less    contaminated  with  saroaitic 

feti>lanoe«  he  boldly  ^ulynitted  his  sfaonlders  to  it,  and  hay  acqoittedi . 
iiuself  so  wellrthat  it  must  he  cdnfeued  that  the  majority  of  thoae 
who  xQterested  .them^ves  in,  the  Ossiaiiic  cootroversjr  liave .yielded 
to  his  rea8Qni«gs.aod  his  assertions.  But  that  his  reasoning  .is  often 
.>Dcencki&ive,  lu^  his  assertions  hasty  and  daiiiablei,  is  jc^early  proved! 
by  Dr.  Grabaa^^  /yrbose  wosk  is  wrtUep  with  much  ability,  ctndoor, 
.aadpoliteneas*.  ... 

Jn  eateriqg  iuaon  tl)is  controversy,  it  naturally  strikes  us  to  etiquirs; 
vhetb«r  the  CaW4'>BUos  of  the  thivd  century  Were  in  that  cbuditiott 
.of  society  in  wlUcb  the  huimao  mind  betakea  itself  tp  tho^e  piicsaiti» ' 
apd  ifidtzlges  \fi  those  feeliogs  wbtc^i  ace  congenidl  to  |k)etrf :  fbr.if 
they  were,;  as.  Mr.  I^iiig- niresents  them,  "9  uation  ot  oakedi' 
sanguinary,  barbjurians,  etined  with  a  shield,  a  djjrt,  and  ada^^^i 
almost  dei^tute  4ai  iron,  which  tbtey  prized  Ijke  gold,  and  tiviog' 
prDfBiscuously  in  'wiuUed  bobth$,'*  we  should  certainly  regani  the 
attempt  to  proye  that  they. were  poets'  withal,  as  very  absurd  and 
ridkulons.  €^thi|k  ^ulfsct  Tacitus  tstbcbe^t  authority,  and  Dr. 
Graham  hips  acoprdingly  quoted  from  him  g^eral  pas^fes  .  whtah 
nbyudantly  prove  that  their  advancement  in  civilisatioa  waafeiy 
fonslderable.  ^  "  J[n  speaking  of  Caledonia,  he  takes  netiee  il 
lunple  states  beyond  the  PfNth,  and  bears  bonbur^le  testinioiiy  -te 
fheir  skill  in  warlike  operatioas.^  We  find  them  previoas  to  the 
ixJebrat^  ^ttleof  the  Grampians,  with  the  wisest  counflels  sepdng 
embassies  to  thesummnding states  $  fbrraitig  alliances,  aud  adoytilf 
levery  measure  whkh  prudence  could  'sqgg^tf  jKi^illour  achieve,  id 
prder  to  repel  the  impei^ogidangery^i«il^bput  thivty  tboosaod  amei 
ixiea,  '<  besides  t}^- daily  accession  of  young  men,  end  oftynl 
lieroes  fiftned  in  war,"  assembled  •  under  Galgacus;  wheKb  ^ 
iCommop  oans^t,  eccordiog.  to  the  usual  manner  t>f  the  Celtie  Mtieni^ 
tfi0f  had  chos^  for.  their  leeder.  Immediately  before  jfae  :betlk« 
l^algacua  addreW  his  soldiers,  in  a  speech  Ml  of  good  sense  and  - 
l^aiywledge  of  the.  r^peetive  .interests  of  the  eoDtepdiBg  partiia^ 
^  qS  tempers^  y^lom-j  and  patriotic  eieqneoce.    Mekiog  evefgr 
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doe  il^anoe  fyr  the  manner  of  the  ancient  wntef»>  ^  ft$m!% 
speeches  for  ibe  peraonages  whom  rbey  introdaoed  j  tt  seems  scarcely 
pfMsible  to  suppose^  ibat  such  a  writer  as  Tacitus  coa>d> .  wfihootsooe 
IbondatioD,  iii  fact,  pat  soch  a  speech  as  this  into  thfi  month  fif  a  nera 
savage.  Tho  condoet  tit  <he  battle»  too^  on  the  part  of  the  Cried(»* 
tuan»^  evinces,  notwithstanding  their  final  defeat*  rery*  oooaidoable 
judgment  and  military  skilL  Their  masterljr  Solutions,  and  ooi- 
daunted  i>raveiy  had>  more  than  once,  hf  the  acknowledgment  df 
ihe  biitorian  rendered  the  issue  of  the  day  doobtfnl. 

**  To  the  generosity  of  the  Celu,  of  whom  the  Calednnians  are 
tinquesiionabTy  to  be  reckoned  a  branch,  JEWan,  ^»4io  wrote  about  the ' 
period  under  onroonfcideration,  bears  the  most  tenonrable  witneif • 
To  this  contempt  of  clai^ri*  -  he  adds, "  they  are  prompted  by  songs 
In  honour  of  those  who  have  bravely  fallen,  and  by  trophies,  sod 
monnments  dedicated  to  thera>.  afler  the  manner  of  the  Oreeku.*' 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  we  are  n^  wananted  by  my  jurt 
]Kinciple  pf  reasoning,  in  forming  conclustons  beforehand  concerning 
the  various  shades  of  distinction,  which,  under  different  circem* 
stances,  may  mark  the  manners  of  any  particular  nation^  or  period  at 
society.  In  order  to  conclude  justly,  a  previous  br  ooUatera]  aoqoatnlik 
aoce  with  the  particular  nature  or  state  of  society  is  ifldispctisab^ 
necessary.  With  regard  to  China,  for  instance,  unless  we  had  tte 
indubitable  evidence  of  historians  and  travellers,  how  difKcoU  woold 
it  be  to  eoncehre  that,  for  more  than  two  thotisand  years,  the  state  of 
society,  of  arts,  of  science,  and  of  agriculture,  has  been  stationary^ 
whilst,  in  every  other  nation  of  the  earth,  these  ctrcomstanees  have 
undergone  innumerable  and  incaktdable  changes !  Who  coold  nvedl- 
cate  at  the  sequestered  inbabltanti  of  the  Pelew  islands,  ail  th•^ 
gentleness  and  humanity  of  European  manners  i  or  of  the  Otaheitaii^ 
the  dissipation  of  the  latter  ages  of  Rome,  Joined  to  the  mildDesa 
and  doeihty  of  the  most  polished  people  of  noodem  times. 

^*  On '  this  ground,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  not'Varnmled  t» 
attribc^  absolute  barbarism  to  our  Caleddnian  ancestors,  merely  ftom 
the  considenition  of  the  country,'  and  period  in  which  they  lived,  and 
the  state  of  society  in  some  contemporaiy  nations.  We  ^oold  sSlaw 
its  just  weieht  to  every  scattered  hint,  furnished  by  writers  of  um. 
doubted  credirs  and  to  every  aoeideotal  ctrcumstance  whiok  may 
JiBva  had  any  influence  in  eharactenting  the  manners  and  coacfitioai 
of  the  peq»le.'? 

We  certainly  dlM^ifii  very/Sttle  knowledge  of  the  state  of  society  hi 
indent  Oaledonia  ikmi  cocftemporaiy  hi^ory ;  bpt  every  particle  of 
inforraatiotf  that  can  be  calley^au'thenticis  lavorable  to  the  supposHioft 
that  there  existed/  among  the  iuhabinmts  ef  the  hilh  and  valliea  diet 
He  beyond  the  Oramt>ians,  even  at  the  tin^e  when  Ossian  ia  alleged  to 
have  lived*  n  suflic*eat  shaie  of  that  kind  of  heroie  sentiment  wrhicli 
is  most  closely  allied  to  jpoetry.  The  evidence  bi  Tadtns  goes  e 
great  way  to  substantiate  this;  for  the  people  who,  by  their  skill' ^jod 
limvery,  made  the  Roqiaa  £agle  hover  over  ^an  obittnate  im^doidiwBl 
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.«iiiiffict>  «rem  iSDl  strangfsrt  to  arts  and  potkf;  wfiliih  conunooly  M 
Jater  in  their  Appeamoce  among  ftwD,  thaa  tte  inspiration  of  tba 
4bines.  Nor  it  it  difiicuk  to  Mcotmt  tor  tint  degree  of  civiliasation 
and  Ifinofwle^ge  which  Dr.  Graiiam  pleads  for»  if  we  shall  fiajr  aiif 
ngard  to  tlie  acooont  of  the  Druidicat  insittutioiis  dnd  mysteries^ 
.which  is  given  by  JaKnt  Cmur,  in  the  sixth  ^k  x>f  his  comoietita* 
ries  on  his  wars  in  Gaid.  The  Druids,  he  th^re  informs  ns,  maintain 
the  Immortalitj  of  the  acnil*  as  also  the  doctrine  of  its  metempft)c«- 
chosis;  and  fi^equeody  enter  into  discussiona  concerning  the  natuae 
and  motion  of  tbe  heavenly  bodiea;  the  magnicnde  ot  thi<>  oib,  aiul 
of  the  nniYefse  at  large ;  wad  even  concerning  the  strength  and  po«'«r 
of  the  immortal  Gods:  Tind  these  inquttiea  and  subjects  of  ;diii|>ala* 
tion  they  transmit  to  their  pupils.  He  adds,  what  is  more  important, 
tliat  this  kitod  of  science  is  supposed  to  have  been  imported  trom  firU 
tain  into  GauU  and  that  those  who  wished  to  be  more  deeply  learned 
•Q  ht  were  in  the  habit,  even  in  his^time,  of  repairing  thither  for  tlie 
lake  of  instruction.  That  these  eelebrated  Druids  found  their  way  ta 
the  HigUands,  and  even  islands  c^  Scotland,  it.  rendered  onqnes* 
tionable  by  an  accumulation  of  all  that  species  of  evidence  which  ia 
amp)(^ed  to  prove  their  existence  wherever  they  have  been.  Mr. 
Laiag^  indeed,  denies  this,  but  it  is  pJain  that  he  had  not  snfiicieniif 
amdied  tlie  sul^ct  when  he  hasarded  his  objections. .       '         ' 

'*  Here  then,*'  as  Dr.  Crrahani  observes,-  "  we  iind  in  Cehic  Cale* 
doiiia  an  rlhistrtoua  order,  of  sages,  who;  during  a  long  period,  had 
poured  a  stream  of  light  on  these  nordiem  lands.  Happily,  befoie  h 
iwas ^extinguished,  the.  transcendent  genius  of  Ullin  and  Ossian,  of 
Mptsn  ai^  Carril,  had  caught  the  iiradiation  iofita  departing  tpleni 
dour*  They /had  inibibed,  even  from  its  declining  instre,  a  ve&tm* 
moot  of  ideas,  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  an  elegance  of  poetical 
cpropoaition,  which  we  still  admire,  but  which,  when  we  take* int# 
account  M>e.  diaciplme  in  which  they  were  initiated,  ahould  J)ot  excite 
|mr  •urprise.'* 

Mr.  Laing's  grand  argument  against  the  antiquity  aBd-authebtictty 
l»f  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  which  it  founded  on  tite  utter  in^ 
|>mbability  that  such  a  period  t}f  refinement  aa  this,  should  Inwe  ex-* 
a^ted  amongst  the  Caledonians,  prm  to  that  barbarism,  into  which 
tiiqr  were  iound  a  few  centuries  afterwards  to  have  sunk,  will  neoes^ 
•tarily  lose  mnch  of  its  weight.  That  any  nation,  is  now  snnk  in  baiw 
iiarism,  or  even  was  in  that  condition  when  it  £tft  attracted  the  attetw 
tion  of  the  philoso^er  and  bislociao,  is  no  aigument  that  it  never 
Tvaa  civiliz^  .  and  enlightened^'  Indeed,  such  have  been  the 
changes  and  reyolutioBs  in  every  thii^  that,  respects  human  society, 
isven^nee  records  becanie  authenEic,  tliat  the  very  fectthat  a  people 
it  new  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  is  a  kind  of  presumption  thatt  it 
W^a  an^ein  poaseisiflin  of  some  learning  and  policy.  '  Bntthe  object  Iq 
▼iaw,  in  the  essay  before  ua,  does  notrequire  that  h  should  be  proved 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Gakdonia  were  as  learned  and  polite  as  the 
jtJbtmMM,  or  atg^neroaain  valour,  and  rumamicin  love,  as  a  Spanish 
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<±Bim«terite  the  .vwset  of  tfae  ^QjeMc.  :baiid>  lurre  bbvatfUmed  lib 
|X)etrjr  of  all  n^dons  ia  tbelr  :fint  Mqn  to^wanb  ivfiottDeDtt  lite 
Yinopdmetfs  and  delicacy  of  hig^hr -polished  society  4iavo  ever  prdMctt 
nnfinvearable  to  the  expHssstoo  of  «feii  the  softer  pasRiOdi.  Ifor  proA 
of  this,  look  to  the  ooteU  .which  haveheeb  so  freely  poanKl  ftm^ 
Eaglisfa.pre^sdurii^^he  last  thirty  years;  and  to  theAiin)ytalei«iii 
ixMnanods  of  our  neighbours  oo  the  Contiftent,  which  served  «to  ier 
fiiodeb.  Love  smd  hecQtsfn  are  them  repveMtoted,  noteo  anohe* 
the  calcn  and  naturaUninates  of  a  great  tniad,  as  die  diaease  of  nea*- 
«on»  the  anarchy  of  passion,  ail  roosed  and  propelled  iiy  a  med  s^ti^ 
mentality.  Of  Ais,  thepe  is  nothing  in  the  poems  of  Ossian  ;  Aor  h 
there,  indeed,  any  thing  that  ia  incomistent  with  what  we  ihotilil 
have  expected  fren  a  l»rd  ».of  sensibility,  in  the  midst  of  m.  waiKlid 
people,  proud  of  independence,  and  psissionateiy  desirons  oi  iktpit. 

*'.  But  admitting  that  diere  was-a  Highland  genius  in  Che  thiid  9ft^ 
^naKfiod  to  coippose  such  poetry,  as  Macpherwn  piaibliihed  aa  trnna*^ 
Uttons';  by  what  raeans,  it  may  be  said,  wasioch  annate  of  versifi* 
eation  tiansmitted  through. fourteen  centuries,  and  finally  cojlede^ 
ao  as  to  enable  the  Editor  to  give  epic  poems  to  the  world )  At  first 
eight  it  really  appears  iio  easy  matter  to  give  this  question  a^satiafttcerf 
answer ;  and  Mr.  l^aiog  seems  willing  to  tticvea^  the  difficuhy,  1^ 
lecalihig  to  our  memory  '  that  ihree^foorths  of  the  crvtUsM  worn 
have  bMi-enif^oyec^  since  the  sera  of  Frngal,  in  the  f eciiation  ef 
poems,  neither  so  long  nor  so  intricate  as  Ossians ;  and'eoimder,'  aaya 
te> '  bow  smaU  a  portion  of  the  praltns  or  iUui|;y  can  be  pnfteived^ 
JBemoiy,  much  fess  trfnsoutted  by  oral  traditioA,  for  a  stiM^^geii^ 
latioii.*  '  After  simply  oBpewii^  jthat  the  cases  are  not  parftlM  in.  iba 
mm easfltitidl ciTOnnatonces,  we  mtnt  revert  to. the  usages  of  jOli 
dbuidafial  ayatcsi  ftsr  a  complete  scdution  of  the  diificuky  it)  qxM&im^' 

"  The  Qnsids  had  a  kind  of  in^rior  mlaiscen,  or  disctpfesir  adM 
Sards,  whose  offioe  it  seema  to  have  been  to  reeite.  and  ptiut^ttp  Ibi 
oon^oaitioiia  of  thttr  ii»sters»  who,  its  well  knovH^  did  tiot^aUav 
the  use  xif  writing  to  tfaeir  pupils  and  dependants.  '  The  l^ndift 
order  ia  attributed*  by  all.  the  ancient  writers,  td  the  Ositicnalieiiai 
and  it  is  extendisdi.by  Tacitpa,  under  the  same  •  appellatloa>  to  tW 
Germans.  .Sostt  sUia  haec^  qnoqiic  carmina;  quorum  tdUca/^ttOL 
Sardifytm  vooant/i  acceodent  auimos,  ftitunequa  puggua  ^it^ana 
Ipso  cantu  augunrntae.  -Posidonibialaor  tells,  us  thati  wfaeii  theCettl^y 
foto  war,  tbeyrtalEi;  with,  them  assddates' whom  they  caUpanKitea* 
who  stoff  their  praises  dther  in  public  assambliea^  or  to  those  who 
wish  tohear  them  privately.  *  These  poets^'  he  adds '  ate  called  Saatdi** 
Now,  it  la  a  well' known  ihct,  that  everygreat  family  it)  the  HSgUetida 
haA  a  hard  attached  to  it,  whose^office  it  wds/ notooly  to  presenS' the 
fcnealogy^^  end  to  record  th%  achievemmtt  of  the  mUy,  b«t  abo  to 
setain,  by  memoty,'  like  the  diaciples  of  the  Druida  of  6ld>  a  Taat 
Slumber  of  verses  which  they  recited  at  entertainmenta,  to  amuse  th« 
^^^ieftaiu  0»A  Ua  ftrianda.    Mertm*  ia  bia  l{nti$h  Isln>  apeaki«g  of 


the  Abcidat»  stems,  in  this  tmt,  togiTe  die  true  idea  of  tfae  relation 
wbic^.the  Bands  bore  to  tbeajident]Drii]dr.  ^Tbeoreforf/  si^'shei 
were  broMght,  after  tbe  Dfidds  were  ^ctiDct,  to  presetrethe  kaow« 
lo^of  fiuniHes.'* 

Io,a!t  Cdticoountties  these  Bardscontiiroed  in  nninterropted  sbc-^ 
eesakno  for-  maaj  ages.  Ttie  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  I.  is  famed 
>fbr  haviBgd^rqjred  them  in  Wales'toward»tb6  end  of  the'lbirteentk 
'twptuiy.  la  the  iiigblaods  of  Scotland  however^  wlieie  no  invader 
hari  succeeded  in  breaking  the  train  of  ancteoi  institution,  or  in. con* 
taminating  their  laoguagewitb  the  idiom  of  strangers,  the  succession 
of  the  Bards  remained  unbroken,  uf)  to  the  year  i726>  when  Nial 
Macvfsrich,  the  last; of  that  celebrated  ord^r,  died;  a. lavage  volume 
of  wkoae  ipaooscriptA  was  t>ut  into  the  banda  of  Macpberson^  whiles 
ecf  his  tour  in  the  north,  to  collect  tb^  reliqnes  of  the .  Gaelic  muse. 
The  poems  of  Ostian,  we  are  informed,  ooostitnted  a  favourite  por«^ 
tioo  of  theit  recitations;  and  honours  and  prizes  were  cooiWrre^i 
open  faim  whose  roeniory  was  best  stored  with  the  coirposiiions  oif 
their  national  Homer.  £ven  within  these  fifty  years.  Dr.  G.  observes, 
*'  that  it  was  common  for  the  Highlanders,  little  occupied  in  those 
da^FS  itt  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  mano^ctures,'  to  assemble  toge-« 
ther.-in  one  anorhers  houses,  and  to  pass  the  long  nights  of  winter  ini 
iistmung  to  their  national  tales  and  poetry «  and  particularly  to  the- 
poetry  ascribed  to  Osbiao.  Those  persons  who  could  repeat  much  pf 
tfait'ppetjy  were  held  io  hi  j;h  esteem;  they  were  welcome  guests  ini 
ere^.  family ;  and  their  company  wa|i  solicited  and  prolonged  by  thb 
Utidtesc  Attentions.  « 

Takii%  all  these  things  into  consideratioD,  then,  and  chiefly  the 

very  important  fact,  which  is  ineontrovertibly  proved  by  Dr.  Graham, 

that  tbe  Highlanders  have  remained  for  at  least  the  last  1500  ye^i^,  ap 

uomixed  people,  the  possibility  that  a  great  quantity  of  detached* 

piicea  of  poetry  was  transmitted  from  Bard  to  Bard  for  more  f  lian  ten 

oeatories,  does  not  strike  us  as  inadmissible.  Because  very  few  niem^ 

bora  4>f  the  English  church  pan  repeat  the  psalms,,  or  any  considerable 

pcMfioirDf  the  liturgy  without  book,  when  theire  is  no  tndooement  fca- 

them  to  confide,  so  -much  to  their  memories,  it  will  not  follow  that, 

weiv  the  artificial  means  of  transmitting  these  venerable  ,coni}>06ition8 

to  poalerity  Withdrawn,  they  could  not  commit  them  with  safety  io 

dieppwer  of  reminiscenoe.    The  human  mind  does  not  possess  a 

fiasul^  of  more  extensive  coropaim,  in  point  of  improveabiiity,  than 

that  of  loemury.     Instances  of  its  ix)v.'er  and  fidtrlity,  io  persuns  who 

inare^  itotn  necessity,  compelled  to  improve  it,  are  aJmost  past  belief. 

llie  writer  of .  tiii»  article  is  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  who  has 

beeo  blitid  from  his  infancy;  and  was  oi  course  never  laughi  to,  read, 

who  cat¥  repeat  the  whole  bibl^  with  the  Exception  of  tli^^dialugues 

of  tiames  in  the  books  of  Nelieouah  and  E^ra.    The  twenty  }ej^s 

probationary  discipline  of  the  Druids,  which  were  chiefly  employed 

in  coininhting  to  memory  a  grc^t  ouml^er  cf  vet  sea,  aiii>id  a  sufficjenr 

aaowd  £»£.  li^iev^.  that  the  laoce  ancient-  bacd»41d  not  neglect  ;^ 
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improve  the  ileulty  of  fetnemb€rhig;  Buttlie  traninifssion  of  Oi^ 
»nm*s  poeim  wair  not  kti  altogecber  to  onl  tradition  \  for,  as  Dr.  G. 
observes j  *^  the  ait  of  Vriting  was  fVractiscd  at  a  vciy  early  period  Mr 
Scotland.  This  haB  been  u<^^^"»hly  proved  by  tbe  exbtence  of  atf- 
Client  manuscripts*  of  wtiieb  the  iate  Dr. '  Smith  has  given  a  very 
interesting  account  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  C^ommittee  of 
th,e  H.  SfKtety.  One  ot^  these.  Dr.  O.  says  be  has  seen  \  tbe  beaati* 
fui  Gaelic  manoscriptr  i^ritten,  as  it  appears/  by  a  Nfook  of  tbe 
eighth  centory ;  and  ato  a  volume  of  poems  t^elonging  to  the  H. , 
Society,  of  Lamh)D«  and  written  in  ibe  period  of  Janiies  iV.  of  Scot- 
land. Of  tbe  poeons  icotu^ed  in  the  latter,  some  are  entitled  in 
I/itin/  '  Anctor  hojns  Ossian ;'  and  others  in  Gaelic  Udair  djo 
U.4«i!in,  **  lAlnir  shr>  Uliin."  it  is  important  to  obserre^  that  this 
ancient  manuscript  citJIection  eontains  the  episode  of  "  the  Maid  of 
Cracea/'  introduced  by  Macphefs<9i  into  the  third  book  of  Fh^, 
and  KtiU  repeated  by.many  in  the  Higblnnds  of  Scotland." 

Taiano^  all  the  facilities  and  advantages  which  naturally  soggesi 
themselves  from  this  smfe  of  things  into  account/  and  balandng 
then)  with  the  objections  of  Afr.  Laing,  we  cannot  help  thiokhig  tbac 
iiie  sc'de  W;OuM  torn  considerably  in  favour  of  Dr.  G. ;  but  Air. 
Laing  di-icavers  intrinsic  eti deuce  of  the  modern  origin  of  the -poems 
called  Ovsian's,  and  enters  into  the^wide  field  of  yoexty,  both  sacrM  , 
and  protiuie,  to  detect  ihestepcof  Macpherson's  muae  in  berpfiteriiig 
excursioxi^,  for  the  said  muiie,'  according  to  the  allegations  of  her  pre^. 
i»^cutor,  i^,  by  habit  and  repute*  an  arrant  tiiief.  It  is  unDetessoiT 
h.-re  In  enter  into  a  iviiniite  ex'^mjlnatioti  of  the  particular  cliarges  of 

gagfa.  iiHfi  wliici-  :ire  urged  by  Mr.  Laing ;  as  they  are  ably  i^epelM-by 
r.  Ghiham,  both  upon  ilie  general  principles  which  guide  human 
thougig  in  nl!  conditions  of  society,  and  particolarly  upon  the  €6i»si-- 
deration,  that  the  most  of  tho^  authors  from  whom  Os^iaQ,  in 
Efig/iih,  ap|)earK  to  have  borrowed*,  were/in  point  ttt'  retinement  and 
hKu\  influtf  nce:^,  in  circumstances  greatly  similar  to  those  of  tbe  Gtfe-; 
licO^hian.  -      ' 

*'  in  die  poem  of  Cutli^Lodov  Mr.  Tiling  specifies  as,  what  h)a  calls, 
Vin intelligible  bombast,  the  folloU'ing  sentence -of  Ossiarn — "-Vib^iKM 
Ik  the  Hirenm  of  years  ?  Whither  do  theji^  roll  >  Where  have  they  hid 
ift  «1  is  1 1  hoi  r  many -coloured"  sides?"  1  confess  that  all*  this  imagery 
a]>pears  to  me  beaurifal  and  appropriate.  Thriapsei^  lime,  and  ike 
lOiirse  'cf  human  i^ffidrs,  ore  expfensions'  in  ordHiary  use,  in  every 
language ;  tiiey  convey  the  .same  idea,  and  are  founded  on  ^  t^mttar 
meupiior  with  that  o{  i he  siren m  of  years.  But  who  does  DCii  peiw 
cfive  ilint  all  these  figures  of  speech  originally  arise,  in  the- reflect ii^ 
mind,  from  the  common  observation  of  human  life^  Mustwa  wttic 
to  liud  ihnr  origin  in  the  truly  beautiful  vera^  of  Mr.  Blair  ? 
)^m  of  the  morning,  whither  art  thou  fied  } 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many- spangled  heed  ? 

*'  I  should  wn  hare  been  surprisied^  had  Mr.  Laing  traced -tbc^ 
above«n)entioned  ima^ry  of-Ossiau  to  a  sourte,  which,  liad  iC 
occurr^  10  bim^  he  Miiight,  in  the  humour  In  \vhich  he  wrot^  have 


lam  di^NMed  to  dfem  more  approprlatff.  In  the  cfaronological  cbart 
of  Dr.  IVieidey,  the  exteni^aod  duntioo  of  einpirei  aie  lepteseoted 
hf  e  •tmim^  tuutt  and  ^rcunucnbed  m  h$  bi^itmingvi  bat  tweUing 
u  it  advances  5  aod  occaMonally*  as  was  the  lite  of  empires,  disa|h> 
peariog,  and  lofinff  themselves  in  the  *  m.tst  of  time/  In  this  same 
chart  he  might  have  detected  even  '  ibt  many^cokured  sidei  of 
Osiian;  he  might  have  seen  one  empire  distinguished  in  blue^  ano- 
ther in  ved»  and  another  in  green.  ,  • 

'*  I  come  now,  however^  to  consider  a  subject  of  higher  import, 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Laing,  '  that  ostentatious^  addresses  to  the  son* 
mooOj  and  evemng  star^  are  alone  a  detection  of*  modern  poetry,  to 
which  tbev  are  peculiar/.  If  the  Jeamed  gentlemiin  bad  been  able  to 
estaUiah  mis  position  in  any  other  manner  than  by  his  ordinary, man* 
iier  of  gratoitooa  assertion,  it  woold  have  afforded,  at  least,  a  very 
itnportant  conclusion^  though  not  a  complete  proof  of  his  aigument. 
Disclaiming  the  epithet  ostentations,  wfaetherapplied  to  those  addressei^ 
that  occur  In  Ossian,  or  to  those  which  I  %haU  adduce  from  Gre<^' 
and  Boman  antiquity^  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise,  that  ihe 
geotlezqan  should  have  hazarded  such  an  assertion,  when  he  knows, 
or  at  least  before  he  made  it,,  should  liave  known,  tliat  such  addresses 
/d)ound  in  the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Not  to  mention  the 
odes  of  Horace*  of  Anacreon,  and.  of  Sappho,  addressed  to  the  ini- 
m(>^tals  of  Olympus,  J  observe  that  we  meet  wtrh  addresses,  in  the 
mating  of  Ossian,  in  that  of  Juno  to  sleep,  Iliad  XI V«  ver.  idO;  te 
the  aame>  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  v.  21.1;  tonight,  Oret^teis, 
V.174.  to  the  dr,  Anstophaois  Kubes,  v.  2^,  apd..t,o  the  earlh, 
SophoGlis>  Philocteti^,  v.  40e.  All  these  addresses,  though  not' 
direct  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  evening  star,  are  made  to  similarly* 
striking  objects  of  nature,  and  are  in  the  same  style  of  personifica- 
tion with  those  of  Ossian ;  they  sliew,  at  least,  that  this  winner  of 
wnting  <k)es  not  belong  exclusively  to  modern  poetr>'.  But  I  pi:o- 
oee4  te  observe,  that  the  -ancients  furnish  us  with  direct  addresses  to 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  evening  star. 

'/   In  the. Carmen  Nuptiale  of  Catullus,   two  most  beautiful 
eddresaea  to  the  ei^eoing  star  will  be  found ;  ti^  one  begiouing 
t  ,  "  Ht9pne,  qui  cede  fertnr  crudelior  ignis ;" 

Aiidthecfther, 
.  -  ■  ^<'  Heq^ere,  qui  emlolacetjucundioi*  ignis/* 

''  Jn  tbe  hymns  ascribed  to  Homer,  and  which,  wUerfaer  they  be 
Bonier *a  or  not*  are  unquestionably  of  great  antieuity,  there  \h  an 
Mdieaa^  9rhyn>n>  to  the  sun,  £k*h;ii6i,  and  amHher  to  the  moon, 
^  ScAiir>i»>  both  of  which,  Mr.  Laing,  should  he  rake  the  trouble  to 
poruae  them,  would  perhaps  be  disposed  to  regard  as  ostentatious/' 
.  ''  Bat  I  would  olMierve  that^  it  is  in  the  cliorusses  of  Seneca,  the 
tragedian,  that  we  have  the  most  finequent  and  appropriate  addresses 
tp.tbe  euo  andmoon>  in  the  manner  4>f  Ossian «' Thus,  in  his  Hypj^o- 
Hm,  Aet  a,  lo  the  moon,^ 

•^     ^  Regioa  ncmorum,  sola  quae  n^ontes  colis 

£t  una  solis  montibus  coleris  dea  I  .... 

O  on^na  sylvas  int^  et  luGos,dea 


Cl^ranNiiw  codi  Bi<fe»,  ei  noctfs  dicu«< 

Gujtiv  iBlucet  mandas  altirna  face; 
And  in  Hifereuitts  fbrcos^  we  have  (Aiet  III.)  |M  addMi  to  tM 
§$a,  wbieh  begini 

O  Lueis  Aim*  ttctor,  et  coeK  dectir 

dot  aJterna  cufsu  spatia  flammilvm  ambient 

lllnstre  laetitf  exerb  terris  capfit,  kt. 
'    **  I  ^/^juld  especially  point  uat  the  address  to  the  s^n,  in  Thft^tM, 
Aet  IV.  a«  possessing  msny  ideas  in  comnKm  wHb  tbe  beaotffid 
address  to  that  luminary,  given  by  Ur.  Stntth,  in  thefintigialRiteBtttM 
Iratbal.    Seoeca*s  begkis  witb 

.  Qaotemniibsiiper^mque^ parens  .      ' 

Cojus  ad  ortos,  noctis  opacae 

Decus  omD^  fngit^  quo  vertis  ifeerj  ftdl- 
And  afterwards. 

Quid  te  sBtbens  popotit  corsQ 

Qua  causa  tuos  limite  cetsto 

Dejecit  eq«0S4  ^ 

In tbe fragment  alluded  to,  Ossianbas . 

"  ^be  storma  of  tbe  tempestuotis  se*s ' 

Sball  never  blow  tbee  from  off  thy  coarse.'* 
These  are  instances  sitfiicient,  we  thinks  to  satisfy  the  iiiipf«]lt-> 
diced  that  Mr.  Lajug  had  no  ground  whatever  to  regard  an  address  W 
tbe  sail,  io  Ossian»  as  a  proof  of  tbe  Doodern  composition  of  tbe  poems 
which  are  aHually  ascribed  to  that  ancient  l^rd.  Nor  do  w«  admit 
tbat  that  leamfed  gentleman  has  better  support  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances  in  whioh  b«  al ledges,  that  ibe materials  of  Ossianic  poef- 
try  are  borrowed  from-  ancient  productidbs<  In  son|e  cases,  indeed, 
the  resemblance  between  passages  that  are.  collected,  for  the  purpose-  i 
of  detecting  plaapansm«  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  in  others,  wiiere' 
there  is  a  paralleiism  of  thought,  and  a  sirailiarity  in  the  turn  of 
expression,  no  dUou'atice  ia  made  for  tlile  obvious  andgeoera)  nature' 
of  that  thought,  or  for  the  many  circumstances  that  wefe  cdmitloa  to 
tho'two  authors.  F(>r  eumple,  in  (he  description  of  Cucbtillin^ati^r, 
Mr.  L»ng  recogiiizes  Soloinon*s  dianot,  and  Ovid's  chariot  <^  the 
san.  Now,  tbat  the  Caledooians  of  that  period  had  thdr  cars,  we 
know  ft-om  the  testimony  of  Greek  and  Roman  history^  -btitl  fimef, 
fays  Dr.  Graham;  it  will  be'adHiiffultm^ertfl^  identify  Soiomoii*a 
•  ioUtmt  qfgo^d,*  his  covering' <^  purptt,  and  -pmmg  rf'Iwe^  with 
Ossiftti*s  '  seat  of  bone,*  and  fht;  ixMtom  tbe  fbbtstOolof  heroes;  or 
t^at  of  Ovid's  golden  polej  his  "chrysoliths  and  'gems,  with  Os^ui^ 
■nilple  beam  df^polislied  yew  and  embossment  of  native  stoqeSt'* 

"  To  call  the  grave  '  a  house  or  dweHing/  is,  I- believe,  a  meta* 
phor  to  be  found  in  all  languages.  It  ifi.called  in*scripttiretbeboQS« 
appc/m«ed  for  all  Jiving.  Ouian's  *  dark  and  narrow  house*  is/aoooM«> 
ingito  Mr.  Lfliiig,  a  transcript  of  thisScripturee^res»idb.  Had  bo' 
cojwulteJ  hii  classics,  he  mt^ht  have  found  a .  much  mop0  appoaite* 
original  hi  Horace.  Dbmii^  exiHs  Ptutbnia  ;  and  th  the  ^aie  pasaage 
ha;ui|^ht  have  st^n  bow  frequently  commen  and  obviixiB  pigects  art 


^B^ibed  under  ike  same  images,  by  wri^rt  of  yeiy  diferen^  i^ 
and  countries  without  aoj  posgible  groBod  te  suspect  tkat  theooQ 
had  imitate  or  copied  the  oitfier.  Iq.  the  ode  of  Horacei  which  baf 
been  alluded,  to,  we  find  death,  just  as  ib  the  style  of  scripture, 
termed  nighi}  and  the  shortness  of  buinan  life  described  in  almost 
Ibe  same  words  with  those  of  the  Psalmist.  The  vitae  summa  brevis 
lOf  Horace  is  the  '  few  and  pvll  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  li^ 
been*  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  or  the  '  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  9f^ 
Iwodbreadth*  of  king  David.  It  were,  indeed^  an  insult  to  tnq.un- 
4entanding€(f  tfae.rcader  tp  multiply  eJ^amples  of  suek  coincidence 
pf  thought  and  imagery,  which  occur  in  writers  who  cQpld  not  pot# 
eibly  have  had  any  communication  of  ideas.     ( 

"  It  would  be  unHlir:.  to  concesdi  however,  that  there  are  ii^ 
Macpberson's  Ossian  such  resemblances,  both  in  thought  and  ex<* 
pressiouj  to  the  fin^t  passages  in  both  ancient  and  modern  poets^  9fL 
€aa^d  not  proceed  but  from  a .  previous  acquaintance  with  these 
productions.  But  this  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  generi^ 
m;ament  fqr  the  authenticity  of  the  Qaelic  poetry,  in  the  form  in 
urblcb  MacpbersQii  found  ic.  There  were  chasms  to  be  filled  up  and 
connected  $  the.  plot  or  fuble  of  soqfie  of  the  pieces  was  to  besought 
ftr  in  manuscf  ipty  which  ha<f  sj#€^r€;d  from  time  or  the  carelessness  of 
tiWlQ^ribers )  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  translator  indulged  Iq  a 
fiteedom  of  p^apbra9e^  when.bU  author  became  obscure,  which  gav«. 
i^QJOIoient  scpp<^  to  tliat  fund  of  clji^sical  Ide^  and  associations  with 
Vhich  his  tifind  was  richly  stored." 

This  19  a.brief  vieiv  of  (he  leading  o^^jection^  which  are  urged  by 
.file  opponomts  of  V^e  authenticity  of  pssian's  |>oem8,  and  of  the ' 
cu'ctm^tancea  uppn  which  they  are  coinmonly  founded.  We  do  not 
l!»y 'ibat  eyery  ground  cff  objection,  and  all  dimcuJties,  aire  removed  by 
I>r*  Graham's  publication  j  for  this>  co^isidering  the  nature  of  thtt 
imbjtct,'  is  impossible  >  but  we  can  say,  that  the  autiuv  has  com- 
•  pjietely  derpplisbed  spme  of  the  more  popular,  and  glaring  argument! 
fil^bis  chic^oppoiieutj  detected  and  exposed  several  groundleft 
a9iprtioni»  which  were  mad^  2^  basis  fer  important  dedt;ct4p0f,  and,  ifk 
thort*  res^oced  to  bi9  side,  of  fhe  controversy  so  much  prot^abiiity  aiyi 
^lopsistency,  that  it  stands  upon  a  more  favourable  foottrrg,  at  this 
^iiMment,  than  at  any  time,  since  Macphersoi^'s  folly,  ^ride^  ^tuA- 
4i[tetinacicJed  the  world  into  doubt  respecti^^  th^  nature.  af)d  extent 
^MPbiaiapofirs.  in  preparing  Ossian  for  the  press. 

Tibia  W4s<)ess4o.  be  expected  in  thepreseut  instanoej  than  in  m^^ 
.  ^bc^^ vhers  ef^n.more  importaniGe  is  attached  to  thedetenoinaticMB^^f 
tfaed^mte ;  lor  Mr.  Laing  has  beiHi  occasionally  led^by  «a  iyii|fqpuj^« 
Kble.antipatriotiism*  ^r  at  least,  ^  a  strong  desire  of  dlscovj^iiiiKJtfath, 
larhich  c^uld  tuit  be  agree^la  to  his  Gouotry;»en»  J)f^Tohxi$^ 
•omewbere  says>.^at  a  Scotcbn^an  must  be  a  sturdy,  moralist  who 
doen  not  i^f^,  Si^gdand  to  t^^utb ;  but  the  pi^es^t  a^e  hsu^,^pda^ 
H.Scpti^BMtH  IP  highly  raised  abov/B  jij^  little^  fe^Jings  of  nati^naliff. 
.that  hTs.  gtealest  ei^eitiona  havehmtemp)oj^bsiAdiva«J^^ 
j«ni(y among  hif  j(fM.ti(ymeQ«an4,iiV4^f^ipjr.ifi(o.j^    %y.t».agbii» 
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of  lights  on  points  concerning  which,  he  knows,  they  wodd  baf^e  Di» 
objections  to  remain  in  dtfkness.  Hts  labours  to  prove  the  guilt  of 
t!]e  Scottish  Queen  Maiy,  as  well  as  those  to  illustrate  the  supposed 
in^)o$ture  of  Jaines  Maephersoo,  in  the  case  of  Ossian,  cannot  ^il  to 
h»re  rendered  Mr.  I4ing  UE»popular  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in 
the  Highlands.  This  circumstance  we  mention,  solely  with  a  view 
)to  exhibit,  in  its  proper  light,  the  gentle  and  dignified  treatment  which 
he  has  received  from  Dr  Graham. 

Professor  Richardson*s  Essay  on  the  mytbcJogy  of  Ossian's  po«Bs 
is  highly  interesting.  The  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  of 
this  essay  is  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  as  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  strongest  sympathies  of  our  nature,  leading  captive  the 
affectionate  heart,  even  into  the  world  of  spirits  ;  but  also  as  cdm- 
prising  in  it  a  material  and  unsuspicious  source  of  evidence,  that  tUb 
bulk  of  Ossianic  poetiy  Was  anterior  to  the  age  of  Macpberson.  * 

The  general  rea^ning  with  which  it  sets  out  is  calculated  to 
tliscover  and  explain  the  origin  of  mythology  in  general,  or  ^  thflt 
universal  supersthion  which  engrafts  itself  upon  the  feelings  of  evea 
the  most  barbarous  and  unciyiliT^  of  human  beings.  Such  men  have 
tmiformly  conceived,  that  there  are  many  other  intelligent  creatoPtt 
greatly  superior  to  themselves,  of  a  nature  considerably  difierentj  zxA 
-i^hom,  as  taking  interest  in  their  welfare,  they  were  bound  to  adora. 
''Yet  opinions  of  thissort,"  says  the  professor, ''did  not  otiginateeith^ 
hi  revelation,  or  in  the  deductions  of  a  well-informed  understan^i^. 
Tl^ey  were  derived  solely  froni  the  impulses  of  passioa  and 
tenidbility,  co>operatnig  with  those  associations  of  thought  which 
proceed  from  the  influences-  of  a  prompt  ani)  litigoverSed  hnagi- 
nation.'-  »  -What,  then,  are  those  <$spositions, -, those  affections, 
those  passions,  or  those  tendencies  of  sensibility,  which  exclling, 
promoting,  or  acting  along  with  the  combination  of  fancy,  produced 
-tnch  sentiments,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  complex  and 
.  extended  system  of  religious,  or  superstitious,  worship.  What  ai!b 
those  principles  which  have  not  their  object  within  the  visible 
'sphere  of  creation ;  that,  as  it  were,contemnlhe  authorityof  the  aeoses, 
treat  their  notices  as  imperfect,  and,  Employing  the  gutdatice  add 
, irigour of  imagination,  connect  visible  widi    invisible  beings;  tad 

•  subject  mankind  to  the  dominion- of  agents  existing  in  a  diffinnBilt 

•  •tate>  and  with  whom  they  were  hitherto  unacquainted  ?"  Hie 
principles  and  feelings  which  seem  to  the  professor  the  moat  cboipktely 
•deqtiate  to  this  efiect,  are  affectwn  and  admiration  for  fiieads  *alkl 
iieroic   leaderr,    exciting  such  swrow    at  their  death,  as  indocet 

'their  flOfvivors  to  beheve,  that  they  are  not  leally  or  altogether  dead  ; 
•hd  to  imagine  them  in  such  a  separate  state  of  existence  as  is  soiled 
to  their  powers  andvirtues.  These  principles  alts  illustrated  by  die 
ftctuai  state  of  h^msin  nature,  as  it  is  found  in  rude  nations,  in  the 

•  present  times  $  as  well  as  by  the  poetry  add  works  of  fimcy  iamoBg 
•^e  andents.  But  the  most  interesting  \)au{'  of  the  essay  is  the 
•^Si^plidiCibii^orthegatend  aiguikwnt  to  the  poems  of  Ossian  -,  in  vvhidi 
''fl^piwar  lat   oaea  the  joitDesa  of  the  principles  kipon  which  it  Is 


CQOducted^  and  a  copious  and  vaned  eitempTifioatiod  of  the  Hrlktng 
phenomena  which  it  respects.  ^'  1(  were  indeed  difScuh,  if  not 
imposstblev"  says  the  professori  "  to  point  out^  in  the  history  of  at])r 
people^  a  system  of  unrevealed  and  unphilosophical  re]i|^on>-  so 
genuine,  and  so  nataral^  so  ranch  the  efiectpf  senstbiHty  and  imag^ 
nation,  operating,  unrestrained  by  authority,  nnuodified  by  example^ 
and  un tinctured  with  artificial  tenets,  as  in  the  mythology  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian.  These  poems,  however,  have  not  been  sapposed 
'  to  exhibit,  in  the  manners  of  the  people  whom  they  describe,  any 
religious  dtx^trines,  or  superstitious  observances.  It  affords,  in  truth, 
no  slight  presumption,  or  even  internal  evidence  of  the  authenticity, 
of  these  passages,  at  least,  where  religious  opibions  occur,  that  the 
editor,  or  translator  himself,  not  discerning  their  real  import,  conceived 
and  asserted,  that  they  contained  no  mythology.**  But  not  onljr 
Mr.  Macpherson,  twt  also  Dr.  Blair,  and  the  Abbe^CesarotU,  tbie 
Italian  translator  of  Ossian,  failed  in  (racing  any  mythological  ideas 
in  these  poems,  and  even  took  some  pains  to  apologize  for  the  want 
of  them.  Mr.  Laing,  on  the  other  hand,  could  discover  something  like 
a  dumsy  superstition  m  Ossian  $  but  without  rejecting  (hat,  hM. 
Macpherson  set  abont  forming  a  system  for  his  friends  ^  -df  othilr 
tinoes,**  we  should  have  seen  a  theology  of  a  more  ob^^oos  aiU 
modem  east,  or  have  met  with  a  disguised  Jupiter,  a  Mars,  A  Juno,  or 
Minerva;  heard  of  beings  corresponding  to  Naiads  atid^Diy^,  to 
rrver-gods,  and  geniuses  of  the  rocks ;  we  should,  in  short,  have  had 
to  encounter  the  complicated  imagery  of  Homeric  fiction,  distorted 
and  caricatured  to  accommodate  and  conceal. — Without  adverting  to 
these  important  circumstances,  that  gemlemaa  oompresaed  all  his 
observations  upon  the  sabject  of  Osstank  religion,  in  the  saitasHc 
denomination  of  it  as  a  "  mytholo^  of  mist  " 

An  extract  or  ti^^o  will  illastrate  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  heroes 
\t  C^slao,  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  influence  of  their  departed 
Mends.  The  npeteors  and  elouds  of  heaveb>  were  boUi  M^e 

palace  and  vehicle  of  kings  and  champions^ 

'' A  cloud  hovers  over  Cona^  its  blue  circling  sides- are Jhigh,  the 
winds  are  beneath  it ;  within  is  the  dwelling  of  Fiogak  His  friends 
ait  around  the  King,  on  mist,  and  hear  the  songs  of  UUin.  The  lesser 
heroes,  with  a  thousand  meteors,  light  the  airy  hall." 

'  The  contrast  between  the  imbecility  of  departed  spirits,  sofiir  as 
regard  bodily  exertions,  and  their  power  over atormsand  tempestsy is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  die  foUowmg  passage/ 

''  The  blasts  of  the  north  open  thy  gates,  O  King !  ai^d  I  behold 
thee  sitting  on  mist,  dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arnos.  Thy  fofHi, 
sow,  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant ;  but  like  a  watery  doad,  when 
we  see  the  stars  behind  it  witb  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  shield  is 
like  the  s^ed  moon  ^  thy  sword  a  vapour  h«lf  kindled  with  firs.)  dkn 
and  feeble  is  the  diief  who  travelled  in  bri^tneu  before  Blit 
'thy  steps  are  on.  the  winds  of  the  desert,  and  the  atorma  darkeaia  thy 
iisnd.  Tbon  takestthe  sun,  in  thy  wradi,  and  hidest  him  in  th^ 
clouds :  ^  aons  of  Uttle  nmi  aib  aftaU^  aad  a  tkonaand  slmmt^ 
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a^aciefid.  But  ^benthoa  comest  forth  in  thy  miUnect,  tlie  gde  c^ 
inonyiing.if  near  thy  coorse,  the  sua  laughs  in  hw  blue  fields ;  aoid  tho 
grey  stieem  winds  in  the  valley." 

They  Mieved  also  that  the  spinU  of  their  fathers  bad  the  power 
Staking  away  life  by  secret  and  unseen  iofloencea.  An  aged  berd« 
.  tired  of  life,  thos  addresses  the  ghost  of  his  ancestor : 

"  Spirit  of  the  nobljB  GarmaUen,  carry  Lamor  to  bis  place ;  his 
eyes  are  dark  >  hissoal  is  sad  |  and.his  son  hath  tost  bis  fame.** 

So;  too,  Inilmalla,  apprehensive  about  the  fate  of  her  bosband, 
**  Call  qie»  my  ^iher^  when  the  KLing  is  low  «q  earth';  for  then  dttIL 
J  be  lonehr  in  the  midst  of  my  woe.*' 

The  following  passage  is  quite  explicit. 

*'  His  hand  is  like  the  arm  of  a  ghost,  when  it  stretches  it  from  a 
cloud  I  tbe  rest  of  his  thin  form  is  unseen;  but  rbepeople  die  in  the 
rvale."  They  were  likewise  supposed  to  possess  the  knowledge'  cf 
.future  events,  and  were  accordingly  often  implied  to  by  their 
ofispring. 

"  Come»  (said  the  hero)  O  ye  ghosts  of  my  fathers,  wlx?  fbugfat 
a^Ipst  the  Kinp  of  the  world,  tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times,  and 
.joi^r  f^^nverse  in  your  caves,  when  jos^  talk  together,  and  behold 
ffour  ACk(iai«n4be  fields  of  the  valiant.  Trenhiore  came  from  his  hill 
at .  the.  vqioe  of  his  mighty  son.  A  cloud,  like  (he  steed,  of  the 
#traiig^>  Bilpportad  his  limbs ;.  his  robe  is  of 'the  mist  of  Luno^  that 
brings  death  to  tbe  people  ;  bis  fword  is  a  green  meteor,  half* 
extinguished  $  his  face  is  v^itbout  fbrm>  and  dark.  He  sighed  thrice 
over  Uie  b^rp^  and  thrice  tbe  winds  of  the  night  roared  aloud.  Many 
were  bis  words  to  Gsear ;  but  tbey  came  only  by  halves  tp  our  ears  } 
they  were  dark  aa  tbe  tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  tho 
song  arose.** 

'[Qie  candid  and  unbiassed  will  give  its  proper  weight  to  the  fact, 
that  Jtfaqpherson  has  given  to  tbe  world,  in  the  poems  of  O^ian,  tfte 
outlines  of  a  natural  a  universal,  and  yet  peculiarly  modified, 
fflythologv<— -^-natural,  as  it  arose  from  the  same  feetiogs  and 
train  oi  Thought  which  have  given  birth  to  all  superstiti<Mi  and  ail 
poUythesim  ;  and  peculiar,  as  it  is  marked  with  the  distiective 
chairacters  which  were  impressed  upon  it  by  the  majestic  scenery  of 
the  Highlands,  and  the  soft  melancholy  of  their  inhabitants*-witlKittt 
diMQV^rit^  that  there  were  any  expressions  of  superstitious  emotion  in 
the  whole  mass  of  poetry  which  he  coUectCid  and  published. 

Dr.  Graham  has  given  up  tlie  uUegrUy  of  the  two  epic  poems,  by 

aUowing  to:Macph^8on  such  an  exercise  of  skilk  and  of  taste  in  the 

arnuige^ent  of  the  materials  which  he  collected,  as  amounts  ro  all 

.  IbatmiigentleQQan  claimed  before  he  began  to  amuse  hinos^lf  with 

the  inquisitive  and  incredulous  :  he.Jbasjursuiad  tb(?  enquiry^  upon 

lair  and: philosophical  principles,  where  he  had:to meet reasonipgior 

«fresumptions  agaidst  the  pr^b^bibty  of  what  be  wiibed  to  prote ;  aod 

f^ian  an  accurate  statement  and  ei^minatioQ,  of  faet9»  whether  they 

Iroded  to  increase*  or  dhnioisb  the  cogency  of  bis  aigwuent.    The 

^•3«9eGCition  of  the  whole  ia  manly,  and  does  boaour  both  to  tbe 

laliOtijaQdpriQcipleioftheAnthor.  /     &. 


.   WNTINUAUON  OP  REMARKS  ON  DR.  MILNER, 
sXFttm  Page  447  qf  Vol  32.) 

We  humbly  concQiTe  thai  Dr.  Milner  cannot  accoM  uft  of  betra]^- 
mg  any  jealousy  of  bU  well-earned  fanae  as  a  genuine  Billingsgrate 
writer.  We  are  not  conscious  of  harbouring  a  wish  to  tear  off  one 
irnsi  from  the  fish-band  fillet,  which  encircles  and  adorns  his  mitre>— 
a  fillet,  aa  we  understand,  of  triple  formalioii,  and  derived  from  the 
intestine9  of  the  sword-fiah»  the  shark,  and  the  dog-fish,  and  meant  as 
an  hpnor^ry  indication  of  the  style  and.  manner  in  which  the  Popish 
Bishop  is  wont  to  indite  his  works*  The  sword-fish,  we  of  coursie 
tappose,  is  typical  of,  and  alludes  to,  that  cutting  and  fiction-loving 
disposition  described  by  the  Psalmist  under  the  similitude  of  th^t 
lazor. — The  meaning  of  a  shark  disposition  is  too  obvious  to  require 
explanation,  and  may,  with  peculiar  justice,  be  applied  to  4hat  vora- 
doos  J\i8t  of  power,  and  those  absorbing  propensities  at  all  times  nia« 
ntfested  by  the  disciples  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  In  his  writings, 
moreover,  we  always  fancy  that  we  behold  the  Popish  Qi^^op  with 
expanded  jaws,'  ready  to  swallow  and  devour  the  very  body  and  blood 
of  his  adversary,  without  any  demand  of  merit  for  the  still  larger 
awallpw  of  his  f^th.  Without,  however,  doing  violence  to  the  usual 
standard  of  his  faith,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  belief  in 
tiansubstantiation.  Dr.  M.  may  at  any  time,  if  he  pleases,  without 
])eing  suspected  of  an  intention  to  worship  them,  cut  out  figures  in 
wafers,  repPssentatives  of  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  Bart,  the  faithful  historical  ' 
painter  to  the  Pope,  of  Dr.  Duieenan,  the  biter  of  his  Holiuess's 
great  toe,  and  of  Dr.  Ledwich,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  existence  of 
me  serpent  destroying  St.  Patrick,  and  the  male-sliunning  St.  Bridget.  ' 
The  Dr.  may  then,  with  due'  hocus  pocus  and  conjurations,  transub- 
stantiate these  figures,  and,  after  muttering  certain  horrid  impreca- 
tions, niay  commit  the  aforesaid  worthy  characters  to  be  consumed  by 
]k^  ajpd  faggot,  while  his  ghostly  chaplains,  at  hU  elbow,  may  declare, 
.iikeUie  Goths  at  seeing  the  combustion  of  Grecian  literature,  .that 
Q)ey  never  beheld  so  glorious  a  flame.  Or,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
equally  delightful  to  the  Popish  Bishop  to  get  some  huge  wooden 
figures^  which  he  could  also  transubstantiate,  st^cundum  artem,  into  Srr 
RTM.  Doctors  D.  and  L.  as  the  alchymist  transmutes  base  metal  into 
gpldj,  and  on  wtkh  Dr.  M.  might  periodically  inflict  severe  corporeal 
pnai^hmont.  Under  such  tortures*  their  cries  would  pierce  the  Doc* 
tpr's  ears,  and  their  ^Ipwl  would  flow,  as  the  myrtle,  into  which  Poly- 
donfus  had  been  transfbrjned,  bled,  when  ^neas  tore  ofif  its  sangui* 
iieous  brfjiches :  —  . 

Naiti,  quae  priqpa  solo  ruptis  radicibus  arbos 
VelUtnr,  huic  atlo  liquuutur  sanguine  guttaft, 
£t  terram  tabo  maculant.  Mihi  frigidus  horror 
Membitt  quatit,  gelidusque  coit  formid'uie  sanguis. 

JEttddos,  Lib.  Vii.  line  27—30. 

Tbe  Papisb  Doctor,  we  believe,  would  not  quake  with  superstitioot 
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horfor  oil  the  occasion^  but^  like  a  true  monkish  conjoror,  long  aocm* 
tomed  to  view  Harlequmade  changes,  would  superadd  joy  to  the  phi- 
losophic coolness  of  *'  Nil  admirari  ;*'  for  those  who  are  in  the  seoret 
of  melting  the  blood  of  Januarius^  are  placed  above  emotions  of  woa- 
der,  though  they  tritraiph  in  the  success  of  their  deceptions. 

Dr.  M.  has  told  us,  in  i>age  328  of  his  Irish  Tour^  of  that  prod^ 
of  truth,  sense,  and  pathos,  St.  Bernard,  who,  it  seems^  wrote,  most 
considerately,  on  the  astonish'mg  and  mighty  subject  of  "  Considera- 
tion.'*— St.  Bernard,  according  to  Dr.  M.,  was  the  great  propagator  of 
Ireland's  Monachism— clarum  &  venerabile  noroen.  Now,  we  do  not 
mean  to  impugn  for  a  moment  that  this  considerate  Monk  was  a  lusty 
propagator  of  the  species^  and  that  quite  in  a  natural  ways  without  the 
interventien  of  miracles.  But  if  Dr.  M.  has  time  to  spare  from  the 
fond  contemplation  of  the  powerful  works  of  the  vigorous  and  con- 
siderate Sf.  Bernard,  and  his  extraordinary  and  prolific  efforts  to  pro- 
pagate Monks  and  Nuns,  let  him  look  awhile  into  the^ages^of  Vligil, 
"where  he  may  read  many  curious  accounts  of  miraculous  transforma* 
tionsj  such  as  a  fleet  of  ships  being  changed  into  nymphs,  &c.  each, 
no  doubt,  a  delicious  morceau  to  the  miracle-enamoured  mind  of  the 
Popish  Prelate. — Above  all,  let  him  pay  his  acknowledgements  to  as 
for  pointing  out  to  him  the  story  of  Polydorus,  as  he  may  manage  to 
twist  it  somehow  into  an  argument  for  transubstantiation.  We  can 
pass  over  Bishop  Watson's  being  inclined  not  to  dist)eHeve  the  aniooa* 
ity  of  shrt^bs  and  plants.  But  we  hope,  on  this  occasion,  that  Dt. 
L^wich  will  not  illnaturedly  interfere  with  his  antiquarian  toocb'* 
stone,  and -deny  the  existence  of  Polydorus,  as  Br}'ant  attempliedto 
disprove  the  existence  of  Troy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Popish  Bishop 
may,  nevertheless,  be  inclined  to  consider  the  bleeding  myrtle  as  in 
some  measure  analogous  to  an  arsenic  wafer  transubstantiated^  and 
niay  turn  the  Instance  to  some  account  by  the  conjuration  of  a. little 
sophistry.  We  beg  leave  here  to  tell  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  M.  an 
anecdote  of  a  worthy  old  lady,  a  second  St.  Bridget,  who  asserted^  Chat 
after  receiving  the  wafar  (as  Voltaire  says)  from  the  eas  who  carried 
the  Lord,  she  actually  tasted  the  blood  of  Christ.  "  Nothing  more  or 
less.  Madam,  (said  a  friend  sitting  by)  than  the  scurvy  on  your  gooos.'* 
Dr.  M.  will  probably  reply  to  this  story,  that  the  witty  fiieod  was  a 
yuigeon,  who  was  on  the  watch  for  a  job« 

All  this  time,  however,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  third  band  in  the 
emblematical  fillet  of  Dr.  M.*s  mitre, — namely,  that  of  the  Dog-fidi« 
•-'To  explain  its  meaning  is  needless.  The  Dog-like  attributes  must 
easily  have  been  recognised  by  those  who  have  perused  Dr«  M.'a 
works,  more  particularly  his  Irish  Tour.  It  might  not  be  unj^)pn>* 
priate  for  the  Doctor  to  get  a  Cerbcarus  painted  on  his  episcopalia, 
especially  as  he  is  likely  to  dissent  from  the  Heathen  Mythology^  and 
to  assign  a  station  to  the  three-headed  monster  at  the  gates  of  Heaveo, 
instead  of  Hell,  leaving  the  latter  wide  open  to  all  bat  Papists,  whUe 
it  would  be  the  exclunve  privilege  of  the  Papist  to  cast  the  infiillibla 
^p  of  salvation  to  the  celestial  sentinel ; — 
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Meite  sopontam,  &  niedicatis  iragibot  ofim 
Objicity  ille  fame  rabid4  tria  guttura  pandena 
Corripit  objectam^  atque  inunania  teiga  resoivit 
Fusushomi^  totoque:  iqgens  extenditur  aniro. 

We  mighty  however,  dosely  allegorize  Dr.  Milner  bimself^  under  ^tkb 
figure  of  Cerberasj  but,  strange  to  tell,  though  he  has  barked  with 
three  mouths  at  Sir  R.  M.  Do^rs  D.  and  L.  jet  is  he  averse  to  the 
tmosement  of  bull-baiting !     Gentle  Reader^  do  not  forthwith  form 
vof  hasty  or  high  opinion  of  Dr.  M/s  humanity  and  tenderness  to  the 
brute  creation.    We  do  not  even  know  that  he  is  a  friend  to  Lord 
£rskine*s  famous  bill,  though  he  might  wish  to  have  a  snug  corner  in 
it  (or  the  protection  of  his  ^vourite  cattle.     Be  it  known^  therefore, 
diat  as  some  are  fbnd  of  Maltese  aRses,  and  othtes  of  Merino  sheep^ 
Dr.  M.  is  most  partial  to  the  breed  of  bulls^  from  the  fat  pastures  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.    These  furious  and  ungovernable  animals  were 
at  one  time  let  loose  in  Christendom  by  their  keepers,  the  Popes, 
and  roared  aloud  throughout  the  civilised  world.    They  gored  indis- 
criminately, and  most  viciously,  the  Princes  of  every  state  in  Eurdpe^, 
and  their  subjects ;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  the  wicked  and  mischiev- 
oos  breed  has  been'  greatly  diminished,  though  not  extingtushed.    We 
may  venture  to  say  that,  comparatively  speaking,  the  bulls  no  longer 
nam  at  large,  to  the  terror  of  £urope,  but  are  tied  to  a  stake,  and  no 
one  can  desire  better  sport  than  to  bait  them  historically  ^^and  that 
they  are  well  baited  in  this  manner  we  must  be  conscious,  when  we 
recollect  the  names  of  those  Herculean  friends  and  champions  of 
trath.  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  Doctors  Duigenan,  Ledwich,  Hales,  £lringj- 
ton,  Ryan,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  and  a  constellation  of  other 
academic  luminaries  of  the  age.    We  feel  great  pleasure  in  placing 
Sir  R.  Musgrave  at  the  head  of  these  enlightened  men,  because  we 
know  that  they  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  tp  the  energies  and 
assistance  of  this  accomplished  scholar,  whose  great  and  versatile 
powers  of  mind  havis  extended  their  researches  into  almost,  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  who,  in  historical  iofbrmation,  has  ^w 
equals,  and  is  certaiiuy  surpassed  by  no  man  of  the  present  age..  /His 
own  work,  the  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  will  be  a  deathless 
memorial  of  his  fame — an  eternal  monument  of  his  great  ability,  his 
iodefiitigable  industry,  and,  above  all,  of  his  unwinking  love  of  truth, 
alike  unchecked  by  the  frown  of  power^  and  undaunted  by  the  me« 
naoes  of  the  guilty .-^A  wovk  of  this  original  stamp,  adamantine  tex- 
ture, and  exaUed  nature,  could  as  little  have  been  served  by  the  ephe- 
meral patronage  of  a  time-serving  and  papist- courting  Viceroi ,  as  it 
has  be«n  injured  by  its  insignincaut  absence.    The  sun  of  power 
might,  by  a  momentary  gkam,  have  gilded  thib  fortress  of  truth,  but, 
whether  it  shone  or  no,  the,  bulwark  remained  equally  impregnable. 
Posterior  will,  perhaps,  hardly  know,  or  be  only  amused  to  hear,  that 
a  Popish  Rishqp,  fresh  from  the  confession-box,  and  wh9  had  been 
engaged  moat  of  his  time  in  prating  about  musty  legends,  should 
come  forward^  and  prmmptucNuly  attempt  to  decry  the  history  of 
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the  Irish  Rcbdlibti.  Tliit  he  shoaM  do  so  in,  indeed^  cjute  natrnil^ 
and  highly  coippfimentary  to  the  histdrian>  '^^fao^  frohi  the  tiatme  of 
his  Vorky  cotild  not,  ^ritfa  arry  conscience,  have  made  it  a  .bed  of 
roses  for,  or  IcSii  thorny  to,  such  men  as  Dr.  M.  That  a  man,  how- 
ever, of  a  mind  like  Dr.  Milner^s,  so  peisoned  with  the  grossest  andr 
darkest  errors  of  Romish  superstition  and  bigotry,  can,  in*^ the  smallest, 
degree,  be  a. judge  of  history,  wp  utterly  deny.  He  is  as  incompe- 
tent to  the  task,  as  a  Russian  boor  is  to  square  the  circle.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  thaX  he  was  not  bred  an  architect  instead  of  a  priest, 
who  is  so  busy  and  meddling  in  his  writings.  On  the  subject  of 
Legends,  he  is  indeed  harmless,  and  vastly  amusing  to  the  less  credu- 
lous, part  of  i  he  world  ;  here  is  his  fort  and  tower  of  strength— Ne. 
Sutor  ultra  crepidara.-^Let.him  retire,' therefore,  to  such  occupationS|. 
-—let  him  lay  aside  bis  cumbersome  and  unwieldy  armour,  ^nd  we 
would  beseech  him,  in  clemency  to  himself,  .to  return  his  jwojid  to  its- 
scabbard,  if  he  had  one  >  but  unfortunately,  in  one  of  his  laK  fiero^ 
polemic  renconp^s, 

postquam  arma  Dei  ad  Vulcania  ventam  est 
-Mortalis  mncro,  glacies  ceu  futtlis,  ictu 
Pissiluit,  folv&  resplendent  fragmina  arenl. 

Firg.  jEntidoSt  Lib,  xii.  /.  73^, 

The  Author's  Depencb  op  "  Nubilia/* 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Antijacolin  Review. 

Permit  me  to  pbaerve,  that  you  misconceived  me  when  you  statied, 
at  p.  185  of  yoor  last  number,  that  I  have  written  against  thsexisiatc^ 
of  nobilitye  I  believe,  if  yom  refer  to  those  parts  of  my  vohmie^ 
which  may  have  excited  that  opiuiot  iayoui  mind,  yoo  will  pero^vo 
that  I  strongly  msist  upon  the  utility  and  necessity  of  the  present  dia* 
tinctidns  of  society  >  but  I  abhor,  as  every  honest  man  must  abbor, 
titled  delinquency.  I  love  my  country,  its  const  itution»  and  its  orders ) 
^t  I  am  indiguant  when  I  behold  birth  and  wealdi  employed  aa  a 
sanction  to  excesses  which  prifvate  men  would  blush  to  commit.  Let, 
as  not,  from  a  mistaken  tenderness,  foster  the  vices  that  are  festering 
round  the  core  of  the  nation ;  let  us  rather,  in  the  language  of 
Shakspeare,  "  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind.". 

J  You'  accuse  me.^ho  of  •'  WoJstonecraftism."  I  wish  you  had 
specified  tlie  instances'^  for  I  would  not  willingly  imitate  what  1 
have  never.yet  learned  to  admire  or  approfb. 

I  request  the  insert'N>n  of  this  letter  in  your  next ;  and  reniAin, 
Sia,  your  obedient  seryant, 

Thb  Avthor  of  "  NusiLia."  ' 
Lofui-.n,  July  1 1,  I8O9. 

♦.*  With  the  above  just  and  viituous  sentiments,  which  are  c^r- 
HdiAy  mudi  more  explicit  thdb  those  in  the  work  allodcd  to,  m% 


p6kftctly  ttitieoTp  and  ar6  pleased  to  bear  diem  from  a  ^ter  oti 
who9e  laboars  we  had  bestowed  such  liberal  approbation.  We  are; 
bo^ever,  so  con»cioos  of  tbe  irapartialitj  and  justness  of  onr  review 
of  "Nubilia/*  thai,  unless  tbe  Author  ptorticolarif  wishes  it,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  again  to  return  to  it. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Antijacolin. 
Character  of  the  French,  ffom  different  authorities, 

AT  a  time  when  all  continental  Europe  is  smarting  under,  or 
straggling  against^  the  open  aggressioni  or  the  secret  art  and  infinence 
of  a  resdess  power,  which  wonld  never  sutler  their  tieigiibours 
peaceably  to  enjoy  their  own  domestic  policy ;  it  may  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  produce^  f>'om  historic  rtK:ords>  different  testimonies  of  that 
nation^  ail  tending  to  prdv^,  what  any  observer,  possessed  of  com- 
mon 6ense>  may  discern,  that  tlici«  is  no  safety  with  ihe'm,  but  in 
opposition  and  defence ;  and  that  tbey  do  not  pretend  ro  embrace,  but 
in  order  to  crush  to  death  the  unfortunate  victims  ot  their  double 
policy. 

To  those  indecisive  palliators,  who  discover  no  strong  outlines  in 
any  things  who  pretend  tb^t  human  nature  is  the  same  m  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  that  it  is  illiberal  taraark  out  any  nation  by  peculiar 
characteristics,  it  may  be  replied,  that  nations  are  marked  by  peculiar 
features  as  well  as  individuals  are,  and  di^tiaguished  by  traits  of  ch.> 
lacter  as  well  as  by  languages,  and  casts  of  countenance.  That, 
though  there  may  be  rfany  exceptions  from,  still  there  are  strong 
outlines.  If  any  one  was  to  assert  that  the  French  were  thinkings 
^odious,  and  sincere  as  a  people ;  that  the  Engliiih  were  ungenerous, 
dKtardfy,  illtterate ;  the  Spaniards  cringing,  cowardly,  and  indecisi w  5 
would  not  a  boy  of  twelve  'years  old  laugh  at  them  ?  yet  there  are 
ondotibtedly  persons  of  these  different  characters  in  each  nation. 
The  Fneqch  arenow,  unfortunately  for  them,  governed  and  led  forth 
by*atmari  who  unites  in  himself  all  the  most  detestsfble  jqualities  6( 
etevf  nTttion  under  the  sun :  and  tfnfortunately  also,  finds  in  that 
country  fit  instruments  for -his  diabolical  machinations. 

But  let  OS  nefer  to. our  characteristic  meroorandumf-:. 

Maria  Theresa,  in  the  <ratly  part  of  her  reign,  in  reply  to  the 
lolioHatioiis  Of  Cardinal  Fleorry  tor  peace,  having  experienced  the 
iotrrguing  perfidy  of  tlie  "Fretich,  says,  "  I  have  acted  with  too 
nitich  conde$censi6n  to  the  court  of  Frdnce>  which  has,  by  i^romises 
and  money,  excited  all  the-^rinces  of  Gertnany'totrush  me:  lean 
pmve,  by  dotitiments  now  in  my  possession,  that  theytentfeavoured  to 
excite  sedition  even  in  the  heart  of  my  dd^inions;  that  rhey 
attempted  to  overturn  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  and  set 
fbeto.theibur  corners  of  Germany^  aiid  I  will  transnyit  Uiese  proof* 
to  posterity,  as  sl  warning  to  the  empire**  After  these  sentimeots,  feo 
decidedly  expre^ed  in  regard. to  France,  it  is  truly  mortifying  to  see 
tkt  aams  Macia  Theresa,  at  a  subsequent  period,  m  the  eager  hope  of 
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being  cmUed  to  xeseiit  die  wroDCpi  die  bad  ioflbred  from  Ibe  king  cC 
Fra88ia»  and  recover  Silesia,  aoffer  herself  to  be  indiiced  to  enter  into 
a  seoet  alliance  witb-  France,  toudlj  against  tbe  advice  of  all  ber 
ministers,  and  tbe  decided  reprobation  of  tbe  emperor  ber  bortand; 
who,  wbeo  tbe  proposal  for  that  measure  was  produced  by  Kaunits 
in  tbe  council,  rising  up  with  great  emotion^  vehemently  struck  tbe 
faUe  with  his  hand^  ezclaimiog^  ''  Such  an  unnatural  aOianoe  Is 
impracticable,  and  shall  never  take  place  ;*'  and  instantly  quitted  the 
apartment.  The  empress  afterwards  with  difficulty  extorted  tbe 
reluctant  consent  of  ber  husband.  Tbe  Archduke  Joseph  also  veo* 
tured  to  ask  her,  ''  if  she  deemed  herself  safe  in  trusting  to  France, 
who  had  so  frequently  deceived  her/'  Though  often  repulsed  by  the 
empress,  be  returned  with  spirit  to  the  charge,  and  urged  her  not  to 
separate  from  England,  from  whom  she  and  her  family  had  derived 
siv:h  effectual  assistance.  Though  the  empress  had  obtained  in  thb 
instance  the  reluctant  consent  of  Frdocis  I.  yet  he  was  always  avem 
to  the  French  alliance  %  and  among  his  papen  was  foond  this  observa- 
tion :  ''  The  less  connection  with  France  tbe  better — tbe  god  of  the 
French  is  conyenienoe,  they  have  been  eften  tried,  and  have  been 
always  found  unfaithful:* 

Count  de  Hordt,  who  was  one  of  those  S.wedisb  noUea  who  ad- 
hered to  Frederic  Adolphus  in  his  straggle  to  throw  off  the  dominion 
of  the  senate,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  says,  in  his  memoin. 
*.*  Since  the  days  of  my  infency  I  had  witnessed  an  incessant  so«ie 
Cif  disasters  in  Sweden,  and  the  unlimited  aUiance  of  France  bad 
proved  tbe  invariable  cause  and  principle  of  every  calamity.  It  was 
through  French  intrigues  andhistigations  that  Xhtchafeau  faction  had 
constantly  laboured  to  strip  the  crown  of  its  constitutional  ri^is  and 
privileges,  under  the  pUusible  pretext  of  preserving  tbe  liberties  of 
the  nation  from  all  infringement.  I  saw  at  that  period  tbe  cxmit 
'  insulted,  and  even  most  unwarrantably  attacked,  in  the  persons  of  the 
three  princes,  and  the  princess,  whose  right  of  succeedii^  Provi- 
dence alone  bad  established  $  and  daily  witnessed  most  mmanlleled 
persecutions,  which  many  of  my  friends  had  to  encounter,  for  having 
declared  in  favour  of  the  prince.*  From  my  attachment  both  to  my 
county,  and  to  my  sovereign,  and  my  zeal  for  their  true  intaresti, 
I  was  little  incliped  to  favour  tbe  projects  of  France,  and  march  under 
ijam  bann^  of  the  chapeaux:*  The  character  of  the  French  nation, 
can  scarcely  be  defined  in  more  clear  and  explicit  t^ius,  dum  those 
which  were  used  by  Sir  Wm.  Cedli  the  wise  counsellor  of  £li»ibetb. 
''  When  they  make  peace,*'  he  says  "  it  is  only  that  tb^may  grarw  in 
strength,  andrenewhostflities  with  greater  efficacy.  As  th^r  natoial 
resources  are  immense,  they  soon  recover  from  disaster  and  defenti 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  be  poor  j^nd  peaceable  for  oiaDjr 
years." 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  abhorred  influence  of  Fieneh  intriigiie^ 

*  See  Letters  of  the  Swedidi  Conrt,  page  84. 
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ihat  occasioned  faaal  L  to  he  murdered  in  Us  own  bed-rooni>  by  his 
pwA  subjects.  One  might  suppose  so  strikiifg  and  lamentable  a  lesson 
might  be  sutficient  to  deter  his  succsessor  from  pursuing*  so  inconsistent 
with  his  honour  and  glory,  so  dangeroos  a  line  ot*  conduct. 

Mrs.  Carter,  who  travelled  upon  the  continent  in  company  with  the 
famous  Mrs.  Montague,  and  Lord  Bath,  thus  expresses  herself, "  you 
ask  why  I  prefer  the  German  character  and  manner  to  the  French  > 
because  I  believe  the  character  more  honest,  and  I  find  the  manner 
less  bustling,  and  less  affected,  but  equally  polite.  Indeed,  I  always 
consider  the  French  as  the.  most  pestilent  corrupters  of  the  human 
•heart;  and  their  writings  more  so  tiian  any  I  ever  read ;  they  tend  to 
the  subversion  of  all  principle,  sap  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  aiTd 
stifle  all  right  sentiment.  You  will  not  imagine  me  extravagant 
enough  to  apply  all  this  tcj  each  individual,  though  I  mist  an  English 
lady  at  Spa  who^iad  resided  in  France,  and  she  declared  to  me  that 
she  never  met  with  any  one  person  while  she  was.  there,  who  had 
either  principle  or  sentiment :  to  her  great  surprize,  she  once  thought 
she  had  discovered  a  character  possessed  of  both  3  but,  upon  further 
enquiiy^  the  lady  proved  to  be  a  Canadian.** 

Doubtless  many  more  instances  might  be  produced  by  many  Qthera 
to  the  same  purport  a&  these  I  have  cited. 

Certainly  much  pacific  communication  with  these  our  neighboura 
can  never  prove  an  advantage  to  us. 

Should  that  nation  be  so  happy,  ere  long,. as  to  throw  the  demon, 
that  now  bestrides  them,  the  severe  lesson  which  they  have  learnt  may 
possibly  teach  them  to  be  thankful  for  a  legitimate,  and  peaoeful 
sovereign,  and  naay  restrain,  in  a  -degree,  that  versatile  levity,  which 
murdered  a  Louis,  and  placed  Buonaparte  on  the  blood-stained  throne. 
I  remain/ Sir,  with  all  respect. 

Your*!,  ANTieALLICAN. 

To  (he  Editor  of  the  jintijacobin. 

Tarif  of  Popish  Indulgences  humbly  submitted  to  the. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich, 

JuHel7,iB6g. 

Sir, — If  you  think  the  following  sentiments,  respecting  the  danger 
of  giving  the  Catholics  more  power  in  the  army,  navy,  and  state, 
than  they  now  possess,  worth  a  'corner^  in  your  truly  valuable  and 
patriotic  Journal,  I  shall  feel  happy  in,  occasionally,  becoming  a  cor- 
respondent.—They  are  chiefly  the  conclusion  of  an  address,  intended 
tar  circulation  ^t  the  dissolution  of  the  last  P^liament :  at  that  impor- 
tant sera,  when  a  virtuous  and  beloved  Monarch  scorned  to  mock  hia 
maker,  by  violating  his  Coronation  Oath;  and  by  hb  conduct  boldly 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  he  would  ever  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  and  not  suffer  the  advocates  of  idolatry  to  be 
admitted  into  places  of  the  highest  power  and  authority. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  time  past,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  the  established  reUgion  of  this  kin^om ;  and  that  our  foreftiuera 
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were  so  falljr  convinoed  of  the  idolatfy,  ffapentilioii,  and  wickedoeii 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Romej  that  it  was  judged  expedient,  for  the  hap- 
innets  of  the  nation,  to  aboli^  tnat  religion,  by  enacting  severe  penal 
tows  against  the  teachers  and  professors  of  it.  The  severity  of  these 
laws  have  been  considerably  nsitigated,  by  the  etiactment  of  others, 
within  a  few  years,  in  iavour  of  the  Catholics.  But,  it  appears  that 
their  discontent  increases  in  proportion  to  the  indulgences  granted 
them }  not  satisfied  with  equal  protection  of  their  rights  and  pro* 
perty,  they  vehemently  cry  out  for  power.  The  danger  of  granting^ 
which,' will  mo^  dearly  appear  from  an  auenttve  consideration  of  the 
principles  of  their  religion. 

The  Papists,  particularly  the  lower  orders,  think  thems^ves  boand 
tb  confess  their  sins  and  od^ences  to  their  priests,  who  pretend,  to  have 
divine  authority  to  absolve  (hem  from  their  sins,  provided  they  pay 
certain  sums,  and  submit  to  some  punishments,  which,  they  enjoin, 
by  way  of  penance.  Money  ia  time  past  procured  absolutions  and 
hidulgeneei  to  a  most  infamous  degree ;  and  who  can  say  that  it  wodd 
have  no  influence  at  the  present  moment  ? 

Tilt*  folio  wingAcoount  of  the  pricesof  indulgences,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century,  is  taken  fi-om  Guthrie's  Gk»grapby,  and  is  an  extract 
firoin  an  old  book,  printed  by  authority  of  the  then  Pope,  The  translation 
of  this  book  into  English,  was,  under  the  title  of  RofM,  a  great  custom^ 
house  for  sin^ 

ABSOLUTIONS.  -    /.    *.    i 

For  htm  that  stole  holy  or  consecrated  things  out  of  a  holy 

place 0  10    C. 

For  him  who  lies  with  a  woman  in  the  church O    9^    6 

For  a  layman  for  murdering  a  layman O    J    6 

For  him  tbat.kill^h  his  father,  mother,  wife,  or  sister. . » .  O  lO  6 
For  lajring  violent  hands  on  a  chergyman,  so  it  be  withoiit 

effusion  of  blood O  10    6 

For  a  Priest  that  keeps  ^.  concubine  -,  as  also  his  dispen- 
sation for  being  irregular. O  10    6 

"For  htm  that  lyeth  whh  his  own  mother,  sister,  or  god" 

mother , O    J    6 

For  hitn  that'^zfra^  his  ueighbonr*s  house 0  12    O 

For  him,  that  forgeth  the  Pbpe's  hand 1     7    0 

F6r  him  thatfoi^eth  letters  apostolical 1     7    0^ 

For  him  that  taketh  two  holy  orderajn  one  day 2    6    0 

For  a  King  for  going  to  the  holy  sepulchre  without  licence    7  10    0 

DISPENSATIONS. 

^or  a,Jlj(4stard  to  enter  ^11  lioly  orders. 0  10    0 

^or  a  q)an  or  woman  that  is  found  hanged,  that  they  may 

^ayOjiOristian  burial , .^  . .      1    g    0 

LICENCES. 
For  a  layman  to  change  bis  vow  of  going  to  Borne  to  visit 

•the  Apostolic  ChnrcUes. ...,.'.... 0  .  Ifi    O 

Toktcat  ftesh  and  white  meat  in  Lent  and  other  fasting 

da>i.... ,. .' 0  10    i 


TtaC  a  Kix«  ft  Ctnoeo  shall  enjoy  such  ia4u%eiK!ea  at  if 

they  weiu  to  Borne. ,.. *««..•»•    15    O  0 

For  a  Queen  to  adopt  achild ' ^ 900    O  O 

To  oiany  in  times  prohibited • .,' 2  '5  O 

1V>  eat  flesh  in  times  (NTobtbited *.•••••••••     1     4  O 

Not  to  be  tied  to  fasting  days ;.., 14  0 

For  a  town  to  take  out  of  a  church  them  (murderecs)  that 

have  taken  sanctocy  therein. : «....«.•.     410  O 

FACULTIES. 

To  ebsoke  idl  dellnquenla 3    O    O 

To  dispense  with  irregulanties 3    O    O 

.  The  book»  from  Which  the  above  extract  was  made,  must  have 
exhibited  a  morft  eurious  specimen  of  the  horrid  depravity  of  Popery,* 

AJI  atrocious  crimes,  committed  in  this  happy  country,  are  punished 
with  death  and  transportation :  our  Jaw^  and  constitution  are  so  excel* 
lent,  that  the  murderer  is  ahnost  always  detected  and  ponished,  Jiow- 
soever  secretly  he -perpetrates  the  horrid  deed.  Th]s>  I  understand, 
is  not  the  case  in  all  countries ;  too  many  instances  occur  of  assassins 
being  afforded  protection  in  ih6  Catholic  Churches  abroad ! ! ! 

What  a  detestable  religion  must  that  be,  which  will  appease  the 
conficiei)ce  of  an  assassin  far  mon^y  I  It  may  be  said  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  this  United  Kingdom  hold  such  absolutions  in  utter  abhorrence. 
•We  will  hope  they  do, — Still,  however, ^ej, do  not  deny  the  validitj 
of  absolution  for  the  less  heinous  sins  and  offences. 

The  Catholic  Priests  also  exercise  discretionary  power  of  excom- 
jnmiicaiing  those  who  pfFend  them  ^  in  proof  of  which  it  was  affirm- 
ed, in  the  House  of  ix)rds,  in  May,  1905^  by  a  noble  Lord,  who 
had  been  resident  in  Ireland,  that  he  knew  a  gentleman  who  was 
prohibited  joining  a  Protestant  family  in  prayer,  under  the.  pain  of 
esconimunication  j  and  that  the  Catholic  servants  of' a. family  in  his 
neighbourhood  were  obliged  to  .quit  their  master,  for  having  ji)4o«d 
him  and  his  family  in  prayer.  The  Bishup  assigned  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  prayers  wer^  read  by  an  heretic.  I  remember  alM>  to 
have  seen  an  account,  in  the  public  papers,  some  few  years  ago,  of  a 
Catholic  Pr4est  having  excommunicated  a  person  for  refushag  him  a 
contribution  beyond  what  he  was  a^/<?  to  give.  These  facts  plainly 
prove,  that  a  discretionary,  power  of  excocomunication  is  vested  in  the 
Priests. 

Again,  the  Pope,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to 

*  Th«  writer  of  this  letter  would  be  .obliged  to  the  Editor  «f  the 
Aotijacobin,  or  some  of  his  enlightened  correspondents,  for  a  judi- 
ci'ous  list  of  books  mon  proper  to  be  read  on  the  corruption  and  atm- 
eictes  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  particnlarly  of  those  books  which 
btre  become  sctfce. — He  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of.  great  pub- 
lic, adv^uit^g^,  if  toiqe  of  the  old  books,. pointed  and  circulated  at  the 
ikne  of^  the  reformation,  were  re-printed,  upon  a.cheap  plan,  icajiiito 
'^IftiuD  ceotnl  ctenlatiODi  at  the  j;Hr«9en()0Mfaeatout  periiMl. 
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be  the  socdQsaor  of  St  PHer»  the  Ptinoe  of  the  Apostles^  aad  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  •  By  soioe,  he,  a  mortal  roan^  of  limited  under- 
atandiog,  Js  believed  to  be  tB/o/^^/^/— To  be  possmed  of  an  attri- 
butv,  which  belongs  to  the  Deity  alone ! ! !  To  give  unto  the  crea- 
ture the  honour  ,w£ch  is  only  due  to  the  Creator*  is  most  blasphe- 
moos,  and  abominably  wicked.  The  infallibility  of  the  F6pe  is  so 
absurd  a  doctrine,  that  I  cannot  conceive  any  man  of  an  enlightened 
mind,  in  any  age>  ^e^er  Mieved  hkn  so.  Such  a  doctrine  must  have 
been  inculcated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  power  and  io- 
flucnce  of  the  Popq  and  bis  Clergy,  by  .cpropeUing  the  lower  ranks  of 
people  to  pay  an  implicit  obedieace  tp  their  commaodi«  and  to  act  in 
blind  submission,  to  their  doctrines. 

'  Wherever  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  prevails^  bis  ii^ 
flnence  on  the  conduct  and  faith  of  such  must  be  hresistible ; — what- 
ever  doctrine  he  taught  would  be  believed, — whatever  commands  he 
issued  would  be  obeyed.  Now,  as  long  as  the  Pope  resides  in  ttalj, 
or  an^  country  subject  to  Buonaparte,  be  will  be  obliged  to'  pronwte 
his  ambitious  views  by  his  influence,  otherwise  Buonaparte  will  not 
woSn  him  to  retain  bis  authority  of  Pope*  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  man  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  most  sacred  treaties^  who  destroy 
thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures  every  year,  who  detbropes  bts  aOies, 
whose  blood  and  treasure  have  been  at  hisfcommand  $  we  cannot  douBl 
that  a  man,  whose  life  is  stained  by  the  commtsstoo  of  every  odioqs 
crime.  Would  hesitate  to  dethrone,  or  to  murder,  the  Pc^,  if  be  dkl 
not  act  in  obediencQ  to  his  commands ;  and  in  what  way  can  the  Po^ 
act  so  as  to  satisfy  the  destroyer,  but  by  fanning  the  embers  of  aedi- 
ttou,  and  igniting  the  flames  of  insurrection  and  rebellion^  in  our 
beloved  Sovereign's  dominions  ? 

Now  let  us  consider  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  to  do  mis- 
chief, if  they  were  t&9p9sed  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  Protest 
tant  Church.  When  the  ignorant  are  Uught  to  believe  that  it  is  Iheit 
'  duty  to  confess  their  sins,  at  stated  intervals,  to  the  Priests,  and  to 
submit  to  whatever  penance  they  enjoin ;  when  they  are  impressed 
with  a  firm  belief  that  ,when  they  have  received  the  Priest's  sb§o^ 
kition,  tliey  become  acquitted  of  all  their  sins  and  ofiences  in  the 
tight  of  God ;  and  when  they  are  ac6ustomed  to  tremble  at  excom- 
munication, as  a  most  dreadful  punishnnent,  how  easy  a  task  would  it 
be  for  the  Priests,  by  promises  and  threats,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection, and  an  active  rebellion  against  Church  and  State !  More- 
over, if  the  Catholics  were  permitt^  to  attain  the  highest  rank  and 
command  in  the  army  and  navy,  there  would  be  a  probability  that 
some,  in  those  situations,  would  imbibe  the  spirit  of  a  diaaflected 
FHesthood,  and  be  disaffected  at  a  time  when  they  were  invested  wicfc 
full  command  of  a  considerable  Catholic  fiirce,  in  which  event  th^ 
wonld  become  truly  formidable  to  the  Protestant  interest.  If  tkr 
pamer  of  the  Priests  may  become  so  formidable^  it  it  a  mattar  of  tiie 
hif^faest  iipporUnoe,  that  we  consider  their  ditpoikien  ta  b^firiend  oc 
injure  the  Ptotestaats. 

When  we  read  in  the  papers  tueb  public  daolantiooa  made  lo  Vm*- 


liamftit,  from  men  of  acknowledged*  woitb,  m  tfae  following  :<— 
"  That  Catholic  servants  are  forbidden,  by  their  clergy,  johiing  their 
I^otestant  masters  in  family  prayer,  under  pain  of  excommunication/* 
**  That  the  clergy,  there  was  too  mncli  reason  to  apprehend,  had 
never  reJiiiqnished  the  hope  of  becoming  the  hierarchy^  of  the  coun- 
try j  that  it  is  known,  from  high  authority,  that  there  exists  con*- 
sistorial  courts  in  every  diocese  in  Ireland ;  and  that  there  has  been 
a  person  residing  at  Rome,  charged  to  watch  over  the  interests  df  the 
Irish  Catholic  Church  ;  nay,  more,  that  there  is  not  a  dignity  in  the 
Established  Church,  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  the  Catholic 
Church."  One  gentleman  affirnied,  ^'that  he  never  met  with  a  jacobin, 
or  blasphemer,  who  was  not  a  steady  friend  to  the  Cathcrftcs.^— 'Three 
weeks  before  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  great  numbers  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance;  and  iht  moment  the  rebellion  broke  out,  they  murdered 
ail  the  Protestants  they  met  with.  Heretici  and  Englishman  are  said 
to  be  synonimous  terms  in  Ireland.'*  When  we  heai*  such  an  ao> 
CSodnt  of  the  Catholics  ftom  men  of  obsierv^tion,  and  of  exalted  cfaa« 
racter  and  stations  in  life,  we  are,  I  think,  perfectly  justified  in  ini- 
dulging  unfavourable  suspicions  of  the  Catholic  Clefgy.  No  rational 
man  can  ever  hope  that  they  will  be  favourable  to  the  Protestants, 
when  they  consider  a  Catholic  polluted  by  joining  a  Protestant  family 
in  prayer.-  Wliatever  rancour  and  hatred  exists  among  the  Catholics, 
it'  must  be  attributed  to  their  Clergy,  because,  were  they  to  preach 
union  and  brotherly  love  to  their  congregations,  the  powerful  engines 
of  auricular  confession  and  excommunication  would  soon  effect  it. 
But  who  can  doubt  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  when  he  reads  the 
official  correspondence  between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  French  minis* 
ter,  Champagny,  last  year.  Thelaiter  explicitly  declares,  that "  France 
has  been  in  communication  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  has  made  them 
|)romises,  and  has  frequently  sent  thfem  succours."   ' 

This  speaks'  more  than  volumes  3  it  plainly  shews  to  every  man, 
■who  js  not  determined .  to  shut  hife  eyes,  that  to  grant  power  to  the 
Catholics  would  be,  in  effect,  t9  open  the  gates  of  our  citadel  to  an 
inveterate  enemy,  and  to  deliver  up  into  his  bands  our  owb  arms  to 
destroy  us. 

lam.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

A  FRIEND  TO  OLD  ENGLAND. 

N.  B.  For  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  this  old-fashioned 
'  Correspondent,  who  seems  to  entertain  some  ofthe  obsolete  prejudices 
'of  the  revolution  of  the  last  century  but  one,  we  beg  leave  to  refer 

him  to  th^  present  Bishop  of  Norwich,  or  to  the  late  Chancellor  of 
^^Irdand,  whose  minds,  if  not  their  Zt^rdWf 5,  are  amjxly  stored  with 
,4nfbrmatlon  oil  the  import^tit  subject  of  the  Popish  controversy.— 
"Aibd  .we  hope  thdt  one  of  these  illustrious  personages,  whose  or^oddi 
,  principles^  extensive  mfurniation,  and  profound  Iduuing,  are  equally 

respectable,  and  respected,  will  convey  his  answer  through  the  medi- 
'  um  of  this  Work  to  which  their  attachment  is  so  notoribus. 

Editcb. 


^^  Literary  IntetBg^we  and  Comsponiena*, 

IITERARY  IlfJTELUGENCE. 

Mr.  Jambs  Nojia»  Brbwbr  has  jost  coromenced  an  intereaHD^ 
work  of."  Descripiioiw,  Historical  andArcbrtectaral,  of  splendid 
palaces  and  public  buildings,  English  and  foreign,  with  'biographical 
notices  of  their  founders,  or  buil&rs,  and  other  enoiaent  persons.'*-^ 
The  work  .will  bt^  handsomely  printed  in  quarto,  and  the  fkuX  nundber 
cootain.excelleiit  engrayiugs,  by  Porter  and  Storer,  of  Somersel  Hoise 
and  Linlithgow  Palace.  It  is  intended  that  six  noinbers  shall  forara 
volume,  and  complete  the  «vork,  unless  the  pablic  encQurageoMQl 
should  induce  a  continuation^  cqtnprehending  every  public  huUdipgor 
palace  worthy  of  noticej  and  consonant  with  the  plan  of  the  work«  Aa 
the  plates  for  the  tirst  volume  are  acttia.Vy  finished,  an^  pi^PQ^  >t..d)e 
pobliiihers,  the  disappointine<it  fi-equentiy  experienced  hy  subsqr^b^ 
to  periodicsfl  works,  from  an  unexpect^  cessatiQU,  or  itooi  an  iniQ^ 
jiority  of  the  execution  of  the  following  numbers,  cannot  occur  19 
this  instance.  After  the  cooipletion  of  the  vdurn^j  the  price  U  tabe 
raised  to  non^ubscrifoeni. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Kmapp  will  shortly  publislx  an  abridgment  rf.  Unf- 
versal  History,  ad<tpted  to  the  use  of  Painilies  and  Schods*  dIfixM 
into  portions  calculated  for  each  day's  learning  j  to  which  wUi  beilh 
nexed  appropriate  questions  for  the  instructor. ' 

■ i.,i  HUnWi.'  m '.■■  Im,  .  .1.  I.  ■  U,.p  'LI'*' 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  whole  of  JncognUd's  reasoning  we  mostdiec/fully  si^bscnbe* 
as  the  evident 'effusion  of  a  liberal,  enlightened,  and  virtuous  inind, 
which  never  suspects  the  existence  of  any  tbinff  worse  than,  its^' 
The  premises,  however^  we  fear  are  neither  founded  in  fact  nor  2i 
trutl).  Experience  has  too  fully  proved,  that  all  those  who  ,ffmU» 
favour  of  re[igion  and  virtue,  do  not  necessarily  praciice  ^il^^^.  T}^ 
after  an  investigation,  stimulated  by  Ijieognito,  we  kqoy  tbl{Cu|iieqiSt 
with  the  character  alluded  to,  which  b  as  deficient  In  r^JLp^iQ^tpii 
virtue  in  the  even,  as  of  purity,  jn  the  morn,  of  life«  Jushce,  dseie* 
fore^  and  the  '^  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad,**  are  not  to  be  coo- 
strvKxipeivecQtton.  We  refer  Incognilototk  faet  stated  in  an  ardde 
of  the  preseot-Number,  which  ^ill  be  continued,  foV  practical  rpgmm 
figain St  a  certain  species  of  reforaiod  teachers  of  morality  andieljgigf. 

We  are  pinch  oblige^l  to  '*  A  Constant  -Reader,"*  fot  the  veiyW 
prehensible  extracts  which  he  ha^  fiimished,  at  well  as  ion  (|if«citl|( 
our  attention  to  a  work  cerjtainjy  deserving  .notice ;  but  w^fecl'igaia 
reluctance  in  taking  this  duty  out  of  the  hands  of  a  person appamnf 
ao  well  qualified  to  fulfil  it,  and  must  request  him  to  pprue  mh  mafw 
task  with  the  same  zeal. 

Juvadst  and  ^^eral  other  GQmmunk:ations>  are  i«ceivad|»  tt^jfj^ 
appear  in  course.  We  respect  Mr.  P/s  prudence^  but  if  r^i^.^ 
justice,  pceyailedj  truth  thould  be  the  only  coasidttatiooof  a  wcdai 
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yfe  may  make  this  conclusion,  that  if  enet  that  vast  tract  of  ground  shall  come- 
to  be  more  fumliar  to  £«ropf ,  either  by  a^nt  trade,  or  by.  Gonquest,  or  by.  any . 
other  revolution  in  its  jnvil  a^rs,  ^/ried  wiU«||ipeax  .quite  a-nejv  thing  to  ut» 
and  may  furnish  us  witji  an  abundance  of  rarities^  both  natural  and  artincial,  ol 
which'we  hare  been  almost  as  much  deprived  W if  it  had  stitl  remained  a  part' 
of  jtbf  MMnwsov*  world.  *      j  Skeat. 


Ak  Account  (jf  the  E,mbite  ^of  Marocco^  and  the  District  of  Susef^ 
*  6ompitedfrom  miscellaneous  observaiipn^,  made  during,  a  long  resir, 
,  dence  in^  and  various  jourmes  through  $  these  courUrief*  To  t/uhuhs^ 
Js  adfUd  an  accurate  and  interesting  account  (^  Ttmhuctoo^  the 
great  Miporium  of  central  Africa.  By  Japa^  Grey  JsuJcaoaj 
E^q.  illustrated  with  [13  larg^  engravings.  Pp.  ftO^y^feo. 
2/.2/,  G,  and  W.  Nicol,  1809.  . 

IN  dus  age  pf  post-haste  tours^  ^henspl^ndi4  4to.  .volumes 
qF  travel  issue  from  the  ^tes  of  a  prison  with  as  much  coufi' 
denceas  eyer.a  hravegam$!on,salUediHi  itsdwocnnfitedcneiniesy 
it  is  some  consolation  to  meet  with  a  work,  the  author  of  which 
has  actually  visited  the  caiintries  which  he  describes,  and  what  ' 
18  still  more  rare,  positively  understands  the  language  of  the  peo* 
pie.  Mr.  Jackson,  however,  has  not  only  visit^,  but  resided  in 
the  ett^pire,  with  an  ac^unt  of  which  he  now  presents  -the 

Eblic.  '**  The  foHc/wing  sheetSj**  he  says,  **  have  been  compiled 
»m  various  notes  and  observations  made  dcaring  a  residence  of 
nxteen  years  ui  different  parts  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  in  th# 
successive  reign^  of  Cidi  Mohammed  ben  AbdaHah  bifn  Ismael^ 
Muley  Yezzid,  Muley  el  ^leshem,  and  Muley  ^Sdtiman  bea 
Mohammed;  and  which  were  originaUy  intended  merely  M 
memoranda  for  his  own  use.''  But,  at  th^  suggestion  df  a  noble 
Lord,  ^Monra)  he  ^^determined  to  submit  to  the  publit  isi^kch 
information  as  a  long  intercO)»se  wiilL  the  natives  of  Barbar^^  an 
well  iga  a  political  as  a.  comaKfmalrca{iacit]^  add  a^0r^/>  hwv^^ 
No.  I S4,  Fo/.  83.  August,  1 809.         Y 
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ledgi  rfthe  languages  ^iNorth  Africa^  had  enabled  him  te  fi^lcm^. 
The  multiplicity  of  bdoks  pretending  to  describe  that  part  of 
North  AfncAf  called  Barbary,  was  rather  a  stimulus  .than  %  dis- 
couragement td  thi  aliidior}  who  has  very  properljr  taken  somtf 
pains  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  less-informed  predecessors* 
The  number  of  those  he  ascribes  to  their  ignorance  of  the  lan« 
guage,  their  short  i%sidence  ins  orrathte  ra^id  march  through,  di^ 
country;  and  their  being  deceived  by  ilhterate  and  jealous  in- 
terpreters.   Leo  Afiricanusi  with  fen^  exceptions,  he  considers 
the  only  aiithor  who  .has  dejncted  the  country  in  its  true  light. 
A  journey  to  Mequenez  in  1725  contains  some  original  matter. 
Lempriere^s  Msufocco  describes  the  horeal»  or  sera^io ;  in  oAe^ 
parts  he  has  copied  firomChenier, whose  residence  inthecoontr^f  . 
although  he  was  too  proud  to  associate  with  the  Moors,  enaUed 
him  to  make  nlaliy  useful  ob&ervatiohs.    We  recommend  th^ 
fallowing  reiiiarks  to  such  of  our  ^/-knighted  travellers,  who, 
from  merely  posting  through  a  town,  do  not  hesitate  to  pro* 
nounce  the  women  all  prostitutes,  and  the  men  fods  I 

"  It  must  be  obvhms  to  every  one>  that  a  considerable  porttOD  of 
time  and  study  is  requisite  to  obtain  a  thotoogb  acquaintance  with  thi 
noral  and  political  character  of  any  nation,  but  particularly  widi  oot 
which  differs  in  every  respect  from  our  own,  as  does  that  of  Maroccs; 
Afj  therefore,  whi  wbuUL  he  thoroughly  acqttanted  tvith  that  amif^i 
nutet  reside  in  it  for  a  length  of  tme  -,  he  must  possess  opporhadtiescf 
penHratiilg  into  the  e&unqtls  of  the  State,  as  well  as  4>j  stsid^u^  ike 
^  genius  of  the  people;  he  must  view  them  in  war  and  in  peace-,  tapM* 
and  in  domestic  life;  note  their  military  skill,  and  their  commercisi 
system ;  emdfindly,  and  above  aH,  he  must  have  an  accurate  andprec^ 
ttcal  knowledge  of  their  language,  in  order  to  cut  off  one  othertinsi  wa- 
ifersal  source  of  erfor,  msconceptioni  aiid  misrepreseniedionJ' 

The  deceptions  of  the!  sherreeifs,  (or  princes)  who  are  repre* 
sented  as  very  plUtisible  and  perfidious  people  ^  sure  also  noticed 
with  some  of  the  errors  into  which  they  led  Mr.  Farke  and 
Mr.  Homeman.    The  author  has  suppressed   his  remadb  on 
the  journal  of  the  htter,  lest  they  should  involve  him  in  ooo- 
troversy ;  many  will  call  this  prudent  and  liberal ;  we  prefer 
truth,  sincerity,  and  correct  information. ,    Mr.  J.  recommeiids 
all  African,  travtelters  to  adopt  the  dress  of  the  country,  a  fbq  s0 
s^lf-evident  to  cotnmon  sense,  that  it.iAi^seem  extraordiiitff 
1k>w  9iiy  Christian  could  ever,  venture  to  travel  through  such  s 
\  country  in  an  European  dressi      Generally  speaking,  wheitrff 
the  people  are  not  almost  naked  savages,  their  dr^  is  qSli 
as  rational  as  ours^  and  ^  well  adapted  to  theh:  climate. 
The  ptsent  valuing  contains  an  account  of  the  geogr^Uiii 


dIvisiMS  of  the  empire  of  Maicocco;  ks  riven;  modsttains  % 
cfimates ;  soil;  culture,  produce ;  zoology ;  metallic,  mineral^ 
and  vegetable  productions ;  population,  sea-ports  and  inhind 
towl& ;  descriptions  of  the  inhabitants,  dress,  religious  opinions^ 
character,  manners  and  customs,  diseases,  &c,  Mohammedan 
retigiooi  languages  of  Africa,  end  various  dialects  of  the 
Arabic  ;  general  commerce  of  Marocco ;  annual  exports  and 
imports  of  Mogodor ;  importance  jof  a  trade  with  Marocco }  pre- 
sent state  of  our  relations  with  thevBarbary  powers ;  shipwrecks 
on  the  Western  coast  of  Afiriea^f  state  of  captives ;  internal 
commerce  iof  Morocco  with  Timbactcd  and  Grind  Cabro;  with 
in  Appendix,  destribing.  thie  plagpie  in  1799  and  1800,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  author.  These  sublets  are  treated  in  thirteen 
thapters,  which  are.  to  be  followed  by  a  sketch  of  '<  the  poli- 
tical history  of  th^  country,  in  l  rature  publication,  should 
the  present  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  public**^  .  As  the 
geographical  divisions  of  a  demi-civilized  country,  which  con- 
tains more  inhabitants  than  Great  Britain,  are  necessary  to 
form  just  notions  of  its  commercial  value  and  physical  resource^ 
we  shall  quote  them,  although  tjie  author  has  not  n^entioned 
Ae  length  and  breadth  of  this  empire  in  miles,  but  only  • 
hid  it  down  oa  hid  map  about  seven  degrees  in  length,  and  vary* 
ing  from  three  to  five  in  breadth. 

"  The  empire  of  Marocco,  tDcloding  Ttfiidt,*  Is  bounded  oa  the 
SK>rth  by  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  on  the  east  by  Tleinsen>t  the  Desert 
of 'Angad,  Sejhi  Messa,}  and  Btodel-jerrtde  ;|  on  the  south  by  Safaam 
(or  the  Gr^t  Desert)  ^  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Occean.  It 
may  be  divided  into  four  grand  divisions. 

**  ist  The  northern  division^  which  contains,  the  provinoes-  of 
Eneef,  £1  Garb,  Beniha^sen,  Temsena,  Shawia.  Tedla,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Fas  3U  th^e  are  inhabited  by  Arabs  of  various  tribes>  living 
in  tentt,  whose  original  stock  inhabit  Sahara ;  to  which.  liiay  be  added 
the  various  tribes  of  fierebbers^  inhabiting  the  ropuntnins  of  Atksj^ 
and  the  intermedial  plains,  of  which  the  chief  claims.!  or  kabyles,  are 
the  G\r»9a,  Ait  Imnre,  Zian/*,  Gibbellahi.  and  Zimurh-Shelluh. 

'«  The  prtncipai  ts>WD8  of  this  division  are  Fas,  (old  and  new  cit>s» 
sailed  Sy  me  Arabs  Fas  Jeddecle  and  Fas  el  Balie)  Mekinas  or  Mequi-. 

»■  -  I     »■■■-■■■■■■«  I  ■       .  ■  ,    I      «   .      .  .        .      .  I  ■!  ■  I 

'^  *  Commonly  called  Tafilfet.      f  In  many  maps  called  Tremecin. 
'^.^  Commonly  called  Sigelmessa.  §  Commonly  called  Biledulgerid. 

«*  II  Commonly  called  Fe^. 
'^  ^The  Atlas  mountains  are  called  in  Arabic,  Jibbel  Attils,  i.  e.  the 
Kiotuitslins  of  teiow  j  hence  probably  the  word  Atlas. 

'•  ♦*  Ziati  is  a  warlike  nibe ;  it  laU^ly  opposed  an  imperial  arffiy  of 
tkp^Brds  of  thirty  thousand  men.  This  kabyle  is  defended  fVom  attacks 
hy  reused  and  almost  inaccessible  passiesL    - 
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oas,  Teta8D>  Tangidr,  Arzilla/El  Araicfae,  Sla  or  Sd6^,  lUbat,  Al 
KaBser,  FedaUa,  Dar-el-beida,  and  the  Sanctaaiy  of  Mokj  Dm 
Zerooe,  where  the  Mohammedan  religion  waa  first  pldnfted  in  Wait 
Barbary. 

2d.  The  central  division;  which  contains  the  provinces  of  Dukella, 
or  Ouquella^  Abda>  Shedma,  Haha,  and  the  district  of  Mfrocco*  The 
chief  towns  being  Marocco,  Frog^,  Azamore,  Mazagan^  Tet,  Al 
Waiadia^  Asfie,  or  SafTee^  Soerah,  or  Mogodor.f 

"  3d.  The  sonthei^  division ;  containing  the  provinces  of  DraBa  and 
8nae  ;  which  latter  is  inhabited  by  many  powerful  tribes,  or  kabyles, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Howara^  Emsekina,  Exima,  Idaatenan>  Idaol- 
tit,  Ait-Atter^  Wedinoon,  Kittvra,  Ait-Bamaran,  Messa,  and  Shtoka ; 
of  these,  HoWaira,  Wedinoon,  and  half  of  Aait-Bamaran,  are  Arabs ; 
the  other  kabyles  are  Shelluhs.  The  principal  towns  of  this  diriaiflo 
are  Terodant,  Agadeer^  or  Santa  Cruz,  Inoon  or  Noon,  l€nm,  or 
Ufran,  Akka,  Tatta,  Messa,  and  Dar  Delemie. 

"  4(h.  The  eastern  division,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Atlas»  and 
is  called  Tafilelt ;  was  formerly  a  separate  kingdom.  A  river  of  the 
same  name  passes  through  this  territory,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
present  Emperor's  father,  Sidi  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah,  bailt  a 
magnificent  palace.  There  are  many  other  adjacent  buildings  and 
{looses  inhabited  bysherreefs,  or  Mohammedan  princes  of  the  present 
dynasty,  with  their  respective  estabHshbaents.**( 

The  author  enumerates  tweWe  rirers^  most  of  which  are 
navigable  for  some  distance  in  winter;  others  are  impassable 

"  *  Called  by  the  Arabs  Maroksh.  By  the  negligence  of  authori 
Marooco  has  been  called  Morocco,  as  Mohammed  or  Mohanmied 
h^/been  transfonned  to  Mahommed,  and  Mohammedan  to  Mafaoa- 
iuedan. 

''  f  Sneersh  is  the  prop^  name  5  Europeans  have  called  it  Mqgo-. 
dor,  fioih  a  saint  who  was  bariM  a  mile  from  the  town,  called  Sidy 
Mogodool,  whioh  last  word  fronl  oral  tradition  has  been  corrupted  to 
Mc^ador^  and  sometimes  to  Mogadore. 

*'  t  Agad^er  is  the  Arabian  name,  Goertguessem,  the  ancient  Afii- 
oan  name,  and  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Portuguese  appellation. 

''  ( The  modem  Arabs  ttivtde  Northern  Africa  mto  ditee  grand 
divisions :  the  first  extends  firom  the  Equator  to  the  Nile  £1  Abeede, 
or  river  of  Nigritiai  and  is  called  Soudan,  which  is  an  African  word 
indicative  of  Uack,  the  inhabitants  being  of  that  colour :  the  second 
extends  from  the  river  of  Soudan  to  Bled-el-jerrtde,  and  is  denomi- 
nated Sahara,  from  the  aridity  a^d  flamesiof  the  land :  the  third  divi- 
sion comprises  Bled-el-jerrfede,  themaritimfc  states  of  Barbary,  £gypt« 
and  Abyssinia.  Some  authors  have  afhrmejl  that  Bled-el-jerr6de 
signifies  the  country  of  dates;  others,  that  it  signifies  the  country  oC 
locusts ;  dates  abound  there,  but  the  name  does  not  im^y  dates. 
Jer^d  is  i^ie.  Arabic  ibr  locasts;  bat  it  isra4icailya  dififerent  word 
from  Jsirrcdei  which  stgtufi6s  dry.*' 
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daring  luJh  or  the  40  shortest  days  from  Dec.  £0,  to  Jan.  SO. 
The  Mu/uwia,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean^  is  not  .only 
fordable,  but  often  dry*  in  summer^  hence  it  is  called  el  be£a 
Hlh  ftUh  or  a  sea  without  water.    These  rivers  are  almost  all 
fdentifullj  supplied  with  fish^  particularly  a  kindof  salmon^trout, 
caUed  ^heUek    On  the  mountains^  and  climate  the  author  is  very 
brief,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the  height  of  that 
vast  chain  of  mountains  called  Atlas»  which  runs  north  and 
south>  and  is  perpetually  coverjgd  with  snow.     This  ichain  of 
northern  and  southern  mountains  of  Atlas  in  some  measure 
foryns  a  natural  harrier  between  .the  Arabian  deserts,  and  die 
empire  of  Marocco,  a  valuable  part  of  which,  nevertheless,  is 
situated  east  of  them,  as  at  Ta€lelt«     These  mountains  abound 
in  metals  and  minerals,  and  the  idimate  is  said  to  be  healthy  and 
iflvigcNrating.    The  Shelluhs,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
•of  Atlas  are,  however,  a  meagre  pec^le,  owing  to  their  abste- 
miousness in  using  only  barley  gi*Qel,  bread,  honey,  and  seldom 
animal  food.    The  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Berebbers,  on  the  con- 
trary, live  hospitably,  and  eat  nutritious  food  of  the  farinaceous 
kiniL     A  genera!  view  is  given  of  the  soil,  culture,  and  pro- 
duce of  the  different  districts  or  provinces,  (amounting  to  14) 
of  this  empire.    In  deiscribing  or  £1  Garb,  the  north-west  pro- 
Tiace,  Mr.  J.  relates  the  following  tradition,  which  may  please 
those  physical  geographers,  who  think  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
a  modem  production. 

*'  lliis  18  the  westernmost  province  of  Marocco  northyf^r^,  as  ito 
name  denotes,  £1  Garb  signifying  the  West.  There  is  a  tradition 
amonff  the  Arabians,  that  tt  was  originally  united  to  Tra^gar  and 
(KbraAtar,  shutting  up  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  waters  from  which 
passed  into  the  western  occean  by  a  subterraneous  passage ;  and  at 
Shis  day  th^  call  Tra&lgar  Trqf-el'garb,  i.  e.  the  piece  or  part  of  £1 
Garb ;  and  Gibraltar  JUfheUtraf,  i.  e.  the  mouotaiB  of  the  piece,  or 
fart  of  £1  Garb. 

**  The  ignorance  of  the  Mohammedans  in  geography,  added  to 
their  vanity,  induces  them  to  imagine  that  the  empire  of  Marocco  is 
nearly  as  large  as  all£urope,  and  they  accordingly  ascribe  to  the  various 
fffovinoes  the  character  of  some  £uropean  nation  :  thus  the  warlike 
Ait  Imore  are  compared  to  the  £nglish,  the  people  oi  Duquella  to 
Spain^  Shawia  to  Russi?.*' 

The  province  of  Shedma  is  famous  for  the  goat  skins  which 
are  exported  from  Mogodor,  for  Marocco  leather:  there  the 
merchants  Sure  so  eager  to  purchase  them,  that  they  often  **  give 
as  much  for  the  skin  as  the  whole  goat  was  sold  for.**  In  the 
province  of  Haha,  the  Shelluhs  ea:press,  from  the  kernels  of 
olhreSy   a  kind  of  oil  for  lamps,  a  pint  of  which  will  '<  burn 
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nearty  as  long  as  double  tbe  quantity  of  olive  or  sallad  o3r.'*  It 
is  sdso  ixsed  instead  of  butter  for  frying  fish»  but  having  a  pow- 
erfiil  smell  >  it  requires  to  be  boiled  with  an  onion  and  a  crumb 
of  bread ;  without  this  preparation  it  is  said  to  produce  leprous 
affections.  There  is  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  a  roadstead  called  , 
Tomee,  or  the  place  of  seven  wells,  where  English  ships  fre- 
x|uently  take  in  water,  whipk  the  author  inspected,  and  adds 
•*  concerning  this  remarkable  sea-port  I  am  not  »t  present  au- 
thorized to  disclose  more."     * 

The  provinces  of  Draha  and  Ta&lelt,  whose  inhabitants  arc 
^.called  Drabaufie  and  FMly,  are  the  date  countries.  When 
a  FiUUy  Arab  has  eaten  too  tntoy  dates,'  which  are  a  very  indi- 
gestible food,  he  has  recourse  to  dried  fish,  to  promote  diges- 
tion. .  So  productive,  indeed,  are  the  dates,  as  being  the  prin* 
cipal  food  of  the  inhabitants^  that  one  plantation,  near  the  im- 
perial palace  at  Tafilelt,  sold  for  5,^)00  dollars,  althotigh  three 
quintals  were  given  for  two  dollars.  From  the  ruins  of  Pha- 
roah  (which  is  about  a  day's  journey  from  Mequiiias)  to  Talfi- 
lelt  is  a  joumey^  of  eight  days  on  horseback,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  miles  a  day;  the  first  three  days  carry  the  traveller 
to  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Attas  mountains,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded through  a  vast  deserf  plain,  consistiiig  of  whitish  day, 
totally  destitute  of  vegetation  and  never  moistened  by  a  shower, 
to  the  environs  of  Tafilelt.  Through  this  plain  a  ccmsiderable 
river«of  brackish  water  runs  a'  course  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  is  finally  absorbed  ia  th^  desert  of  Angad.  On  the 
banks  of  this  river,  which  at  Tafilelt  is  as  ^arge'^  the  Thames 
at  Putney,  several  castles  have  been  byilt  by  (he  prin^fs  of 
the  reigning  fiimily,  and  sm^ll  quantities  of  wheat  and  b^cy 
have- been  lately  cultivated  near  it.  The  principal  meal  of  the 
Arabs  is  after  sun-set,  as  the  heat  is  too  great  to  permit  the  use 
of  any  thing  substantial^  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horiaon. 
The  following  moral  character  of  the  Filelly  inhabitants  is  very 
pleasing. 

*'  The  people  have  among  themselves  a  strict  sense  of  honour;  a 
robbeiy  has  scarcely  been  knowit  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  ram, 
though  they  use  no  locks.  Commercial  transactioos  being  for  the 
most  part  in  the  way  of  barter  of  exchange,  they  need  but  little  specie; 
gold  dust  is  the  circulation  medium  in  all  transactions  of  mi^itude. 
They  live  in  the  6imple  patriarchal  manner  of  the  Arabs,  diftriog 
from  them  only  in  having  walled  habitations,  whioh  are  invariably  near 
the  river. 

"  A  considerable  trade  is  carried,  on  firom.  TafileH  to.  TimbuctoQu 
Houasa,  and  Jinnie,  south  of  Sahara,  and  to  Marocco«  Fas,  Suae, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  Indigo  abouqds  here,  bnt  from  0^ 
lAdolence  of  the  cultivators  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality*.    Tliere  are 
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fnines.ofaotimony  and  lead  ore:  the  Elkabol  fiUely^  so  much  used 
by  the  Arabs  and  African  women  to  give^a  softness  to  the  eyes,  and  to 
blacken  the  eyebrow^,  is  the  prodace  of  this  country.    The  common  ' 
dress  of  the  inhablraots  consists  of  a  loose  shirt  of  bine  cotton^  with 
a  shawl  or  belt  rcmnd  the  waist 

**  WooUenf  hayks*  for  garments  are  manufactured  here  of  a  cariona 
texture^  extremely  light  and  fin6,  called  El  Haik  FileUy." 

Although  Mr.  Jackson  is  not  a  professed  naturalist,  he  has 
furnished  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  Zoology  of  Ma- 
rocco.  The  number  and  variety  of  aninials  in  West  Barbary 
appear  to  exceed  those  in  most  other  countries,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  diversity  of  climates.  Quadrupeds,  birds,  and  &hes  ar^ 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  th^  finest  species. 
Horses,  indeed,  except  about  the  city  of  Masocco,  have  been 
rather  negl^ed,  although  they  have  in  general  stronger  sinews 
than  those  of  Europe.  ^  Geldings  am  unknown  in  Moham^ 
medan .  countries  \  a  Moosdmin  will  neither  castrate,  nor  sell 
the  skin  of  the  beast  of  the  prophet,  the  noblest  of  animals.' 
Among  the  birds,  ostrich^  ^n^p^i(an's  are  sufl^ciently  com* 
pon.  But  two  species  of  (he  red  ana  llTQWii  Ibx,  called  Thal^ 
and  Deeb^  seem  to  he  the  animals  which  are  least  Known  in  thi* 
country ;  the  latte^  has  been  compared  to  the  Jackal,  but  its 
name  is  used  metaphorically  for  craft,  which  alone  allies  it  to 
the  fox.  The  following  particulars  may  contribute  to  remove 
Biany  erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  Hysena,  some  of  which 
faafve  even  recently  been  promulgated  b^  the  French  annalists' of 
the  Museum. 

''  The  (Dubbah)  Hyana.^Tht  Dubbah,  a  term  which  designates- 
the  hysna  among  the  Arabs^  is  an  animal  of  a  ferocious  coontenance ; 
bulin^its  disposition  more  stupid  than  iieroe.;  it  is  found  in  all  the 
mountains  of  Barbary^  and  wherever  rocks  aQ4  caverns  are  seen  ;  this 
extraordiivary  animal  has  the  opposite  quality  of  the  deeb^f  having  a 
vague  and  ^tnpid  stare,  insomuch  that  a  heavy  dull  person  is  designated 
by.  the  term  dubbah,  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  not  eaten,  except  iq 
cases  of  extreme  hnnger  :  those,  however,  who  h^ve  tasted  it  assert, 
that  it  causes  stupefaction  for  a  certain. time  i  hencet  yfhea  a  person 

*'  *  The  hayk  of  the  Arabs  is  a  plain  piece  of  cloth^  of  wool,  cotton 
or  siH:,,and  is  thrown  over  their  under  dress,  somewhat  similar  to  the  ^ 
Homan  toga/' 

"  f  The  dubbah  and  the  deeb  are  so  totally  different,  that  I  cannot 
account  for  the  error  of  Bruce  in  saying  they  «are  the  same  animal ; 
for,  besides  various  other  difierences,  the  dubbah  is  more  than  twicf 
9S  large  as  the  dseb/' 
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dUplaTS  extcaoidifianr  stVipidity,  tbe  Arabs  saj,  (htlu  ras  DMah)  he 
has  been  eating  the  head  of  ahyoeoa. 

^'  The  fiode  «!  Jiunting  this  aniooal  is  singular ;  a^party  of  ten 
or  iLwelve  persph^^  accompaaied  with  as  many  dogs  of  varioos  kinds, 
go  to  the  cavefn  which  they  have  previously  ascertained  to  be  the  haunt 
.p{  thp  hysna  i  one  of  the  party  then  strips  himself,  and  taking  the 
end  of  a  rope  with  a  noose  to  it  in  one  hand^.he  advances  gradually 
into  the  cave,  speaking  gently,  and  in  an  insinuating  tone  of  voice, 
pretcinding  to  fascinate  the  hyaena-  by  words  j  >^hen  he  reaches  the 
animal,  he  strokes  him  down  the  back,  which  appears  to  soothe  him ; 
lie  then  dexterously  slips  the  noose  round  his  neck,  and  instantly 
pulling  the  rope  to  indicate  to  those  on  the  outside"^  of  the  cave,  who 
hold  the  other  end,  that  it  is  fixed,  he  retires  behind,  throwing  a  hand* 
kerchief  or  cloth  over  the  eyes  of  the  hyaena  ;  the  men  then  pull  the 
fope  f^om  without)  whilst  he  who  fixes  the  noose  urges  the  animd 
forward,  when  the  dogs  attack  hieii  Some  iSf  Che  ^Shellobs  me  rtxy 
expcfrt  at  securing Ihe  hyaena  in  this  manner,  andalthoogb  there  may 
.be  some  danger  in  case  the  rope  breaks,  yet  the  man  WhQ  enters  the 
cave'alwavs  carries  a  dagger,  or  )ai^  knife  with  him,  with  whidi  he 
has  considerably  the  advantage,  Uar  this  animal  is  by  no  noeaos  so  fero* 
clous  as  he  appears  tq  be :  in  tliei  southern  Atlas  I  have  seen  them  led 
^boutby  the  boys^  ^  rope  being  fastened  round  the  animal*8  neck, 
and  a  communicating  rope  attached  to  it  on  either  side,  three  or  four 
yards  long,  the  end  of  e^ch  being  held  by  a  boy,  keep  him  perfectly 
secure.  It  is  confinement  that  is' inimical  to  .a  hyaena,  and  which 
increases  his  ferocity.  7%ere  are  other  modes  of  hunting  this  stupid 
mnimal,  either  in  tt&e  night  with  dogs,  or  by  shooting  him  ^  but  he 
never  comes  out  of  his  cavcf  in  the' day*time,  but  sits  at  the  further 
end  of  it,  staring  with  his  e^es  fixed.  Their  general  jcheracter  is  not 
to  be  afraid  of  man,  nor  inideed  to  attack  or  avoid  him }  they  wili^ 
however,  attack  and  destroy  sheep,  goats,  poultry,  asses  and  mules,  and 
are  very  food  of  the  intoxioatiDg  herb  called  Hasbisha.*  Tbe  byasna 
is  said  to  live  to  a  great  age. 

•'  *  Hashisha,  and  Ktef.^Tht  plant  called  Hashisha  is  the  African 
hemp  plant  j  it  grows  in  all  the  gardens  j  and  is  reared  in  the  plains  at 
Marocco,  for  the  manufacture  of  string ;  but  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  cultivated  for  the  extraordinary  and  pleasing  'voluptuous 
^acuity  of  mind  which  it  produces  in  those  who  smoke  it:  unlike 
the  intoxication  from  wine,  a  faseinkting  stupor  pervades  the  mind, 
and  the  dreams  are  agreeable.  The  kict',  which  is  the  flower  and 
seeds  of  the  plant,  is  the  strongest,  and  a  pipe  of  it,  half  the  size  of  a 
common  English  tobacco-pipe,  is  sufficient  to  intoxicate.  The  infiitaa- 
tion  of  those  who  u«ie  it,  is  such,  that  they  cannot  exist  without  it. 
The  kief  is  usually  pounded,  a{^d  mixed  with  (£/  Mqjune)  an  imynga- 
yaling  confection,  which  is  sold  at  an  enornKHis  price  j  a  piece  of  this^ 
as  big  as  a  walnut,  will  for  a  time  entirely  deprive  n  man  of  all  reason 
and  intellect :  they  prefer  it  to  opium  from  the  voluptuous  sensatkMs 
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"  The  dubbeli  and  Ihe  deeb  resemble  each  other ;in  their  propensity 
to  devoar  dead  bodies  3  so  that  whilst  the'  plague  ravished  West  Bar- 
bery in  1799  and  ^^00,  these  animals  were  constant  visitors  of  the 
cemetries. 

*'  Ti^f  Gaxf/ (antelope).— The  gazel  is  that  pretty  light  and  ele- 
gant animal,  swift  as  the  wind,  timidas  arirgin,  with  a  soft,  beantlfal, 
iarge,  and  prominent  black  eye,  which  seems  to  interest  yon  in  its 
favour.  In  its  general  appearanoey  the-gaxel  resembles  our  deer  $  it 
is,  however,  much  smaller,  and  hm  straight  Uack  horns,  carving  a 
little  backwards.  The  eye  and  figon  ef  the  gaxel,  so  well  known  to 
all  ArabUt)  poets,  aro  emblematical  of  beauty,  and  the  greatest  com- 
pliment that  can  be  paid  to  a  beaatiHil  woman,  is  to  compare  her  eyes 
to  tbotte  of  the  gaxel.*  Much  art  is  employed  by  the  Arabian  females 
to  make  their  eyes  appear  tike  tboie  of  this  delicate  animal.  Byes 
cnriginally  black  and  lively,  are  made  to  appear  larger  and  more  lan^ 
guishing  by,  tinging  the  outer  corner  with  El  Kaholjilelly ,  a  prepara- 
tion of  lead  ore  [antimony  ?]  procured  from  Tafilelt,  which  gives  an  ap- 
parent elongation  to  the  eye.  The  e3re- lashes  and  eye-brows  being  also 
blackene^with  thiscomposition^  tfa^  appear  peculiarly  soft  and  languish* 
ing  $  it  is  said  also  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  sight.  Every  one  whe 
i^s  accurately  observed  the  eye  of  the  Afiican  gazel  will  aoquieace  in 
the  aptness  of  the  simile  before  alluded  to.  The  word  cmgd,  so  offea 
employed  by  our  poets  to  desiffnate  a  beautiful  female^  is^  with  the 
Arabs,  transformed  to  gazel  :•  thus  the  Arabian  sonnet : 

**  Say,  thou  AnHehpe  in  beauty, 

Sinoe  perniitted  to  return. 
Say,  what  is  a  lover's  doty. 

Who  with  ardent  iivB  doth  burn* 


which  it  never  fails  to  produce.  Wine  or  brandy,  they  say,  does  not 
st^^iid  in  competition  with  it.  "the  Hashisha,  or  leaves  of  the  plant, 
are  dried  and  cot  hke  tobacco,  with  which  the^  are  smoked,  in  very 
timall  pipes ;  but  when  the  person  wtshesto  indulge  in  the  sensual 
stupor  it  occasi()ins,  he  smokes  the  Hashisha  pure,  and  in  Itss  than  half 
an  hour  it  operates  i  the  person  under  its  influence  is  nid  to  experience 
pleasing  images.:  he  Guides  himself  in  company  with  beaotiful 
5^oi9en;  be  dpeamb 'that  he  ia an  emperor  or  a  bashaw,  and  that  the 
[world  b  at  his  nod.  There  are  other  plants  which  piossess  a  sipiilar 
exHilirating  quality,  among  which  is  9  species  of  the  Palma  Christi,  tht 
jiuts  of  which,  mixed  with  anykind  of  food,  afiect  a  person  for  three 
hours,  and  then  pass  off.  These  they  often  nse  when  they  with 
to  discover  the  mind  of  a  person^  or  what  occupies  his  thou^ts.** 

*'  *  Andik  aineen  el  Gazel  ia  Leila.  Beek  zin  el  Gazel  ia  Lellat 
You  possess  the  eyes  of  an  antelope,  O  Lady— Ybu  possess  the  beauty 
of  a  gaftel,  O  Lady,«*-fiune  irresistible  compliments  with  the  Arabs. 
Agtta,  Zin  el  mikkamule,  and  Zm  el  Oaael,  peHeot  beauty  and  gaiel 
b^Qty,  are  aynonyinoua  terms."   • 
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Sympatbi^  with  bim  who  Icyfes  yoOj 
Crown  of  all  my  hopes  and  jo^s^ 

*Tis  yoar  constant  swain  approves  you« 
His  Gaxel  all  his  soul  employs. 

<'  Grecjjt  nambersof  gazela  are  found  in  all  those  extensive  plains 
aitoated  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  mountains  ;  sn  the  plains  of  Frogz, 
Bonth  of  Marocco,  after  descending  the  Atlas,  I  have  seen  a  hundred 
together;  they  also  abound  in  the  plains  of  Shesha^ra  near  Anek 
Jkbmel.  Wild  as  the  km,  and  more  fleet  than  the  Barbory  courser^ 
they  are  seen  bounding  ovtr  the  plains  in  large  numbers.'  The  ante* 
lope,  however,  soon  fatigues,  so  tfiat  the  horeies  of  the  Arabs  gun  on» 
nikl  the  dogs  ans  enabled  4i^ny  to  come  up  with  it ;  it  is  hunted  morft 
for  the  meat,  which  is  similar  to  venison,  thau  for  any  regular 
sport,  the  Arabs  having  litUe  desire  to  hunt  merely  for  amnsemeut.'^ 

Notwithstanding  this  respect  for  the  gazel,  the  Arabs  oftea 
take  them  by  breaking  theii^  legs  with  a  heavy  stick.  The 
aotdJad,  an  aninul  which  inhabits  only  inaccessible  cli£>  and 
similar  in  colour  and  size  to  a  calf,  but  with  horns  and  beard 
like  a  goat,  is  so  difficult  to  catch  alive  that  no  descrtpdon  of  it 
has  yet  been  given,  although  it  lives  to  a  great  age.  The  au- 
thor affirms  that  the  only  two  skins  of  this  animal  which  ever 
.  can)e  to  Europe  were  sent  by  him  to  Sir  J.  Banks.  Hunting 
wild  boars  is  a  fayorit^  sport  with  th^  Ar^b^;  if  a  boar  ^*  be 
fired  at  and  woondedl  by  a  man  on  foot^  he  will  immediately 
nuke  up  to  him,  if  hediscomtt  whenoa  the  wound  was  in* 
dieted,*'  and  Onless  prevented  by  other  hunters,  would  in-t 
•tantly  tear  him  to  pieces.  As  to  the  existence  of  bears  in 
Africa,  the  author  thinks  there  is  none  in  West  Barbary,  hutf 
has  heard  of  their  being  in  the  upper  regions  of  Atlas.  The 
Sihiii  an  animal  between  the  rat  and  squirrel,  i^  the  only  one 
which  the  Mohammedans  torture  before  death  bj  rubbing  its 
back,  in  order,  they  say,  to  make  its  flesh  eat  tender^  as  it 
would  not  be  palatable  without  it.  *<  B^ng  a  sttbterraneooi 
sdunal,  it  is  prohibited  food ;  but  the  eating,  of  any  forbidden 
thing  beiconies  lawful  to  the  Mohammedan  by  ascribing  to  k 
some  medicinal  property;  it  is  then  denommated  (Dnah)  nie* 
dtcine,  and  not  food ;  by  this  evasion,  wine  is  drank  by  many 
who  are  not  rigorous  Moosclmin.**  The  following  account 
of  the  animal  which  furnishes  the  bezoar  stone,  and  of  the  supr 
posed  unicorn,  may  illustrate  the  .progress  of  superstition. 

**  Ei  HorreA.— This,  as  its  same  implies,  {Hmrreh  signifies  any 
thing  pure>and  free)  is  reckoned  aaoang  the  Arabs  (be  prinoo  of  ani» 
Qials,  and  tl)f)  emblem  of  cleanliness.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  .Sabars 
aad  its  confines,  and  is  not  found  north  o£  the  river  Suse.  \t  is 
somewhat  simU^r  to  the  gazel  in  its  form  and  size  y  the  cotour  ^i  ill 
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Ixick  and  head  is  of  a  HgBt  red,  inclining  to  that  of  a  fawn ;  tha 
belly  is  of  a  beautifnl  and  delicate  white,  insomach  that  its  brilliancj 
affects  the  eyes  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  sensation  .produced  in  tbem 
by  looking  stedfastly  at  fine  scarlet. 

**  This,  animal,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  never  lies 
down,  lest  \i  should  de&ce  the  colour  of  its  belly,  of  the  beauty  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  conscious*  The  stone  called  in  Europe,  bizoar 
■tone,  is  produced  by  the  horreh,  but  whether  it  be  a  concretion  formed 
in  its  stomach,  or  an  egg,  or  the  testicle,  is  probably  not  accurately 
'Ascertained.  The  Bide  el  horreb,  .or  egg  of  the  horrah,  signifies  also 
the  testicle  of  ^animal,  and  I  ^  in<£ned4o  think  it  is  either  the 
testicle,  or  a  peculiar  oooccetion  formed  in  its  stomach,  all  those  whicis 
I  .hav«i|eea  being,  nearly,  of  the  same  size  and  iorm,  similar  to  a 
pigeon's  egg.  This  stone  is  serried  and  taken  as  an  antidote  against 
poison.  Some  whimsical  people  carry  it  about  with  them,  takmg  it 
frequently  in  tea. 

•  "  From  .this  rare  and  beantxfblimiaiaVs  being,  an  emblem^of  purity, 
lits^ktn  (Jild  el  Honob)  is  heldin^great  estimation  by  ihe  Bashaws,  and 
jnen  of  nuik»  who  prefer  it  to  every  other  substat^ce,  to  prostrate 
themselves  upon  at  prayers.  The  Ivishaws  generally  hav6  an  attendant 
with  them,  who  carries  this  skin,  which  is  cured  or  prepared  with  allum 
and  tizra,  (a  shrub  qf  Atlas  used  in  tanning)  and  asstmes  a  Whi^ 

^  £ol6ur  when  it  comes. from  the  tanners. 

"  The  J2^ttocerafl<^Reem  isf  tlie  Arabic  natne  of  the  Rhinooerot* 
Various  andoontradictovy  have  been  the  accounts  of  both  the  ancteott 
and  moderns  respecting  the^tieast  with  one  horn,  called  the  Uniccmj 
'wbiGh  is  probd^lyno  other  dnn' the:  yoang  Rhinoceros,  the  .R^em 
being  reported  by*  the  Arabs  to  have  -but  one  kom  till  a  certain  age» 
when  a  second  appears,  and  some  affirm  that  a  third,  appears,  w&a 
the.  annual  grows  old.  The  horn  of  the  Reem  is  called  Kirkaduncs  bf 
the  Arabs,  and,  figuratively,  gum  min  gurn,  i.  e.  bom  ofhoms,  bdng 
extisem^ly  hard  and  fine-grained,  and  receiving  a  high  polish.;  It  is  sold 
at  a  xxm^  enormous  price,  and  is  used  for  the  hilts  of  swords.    With 

^  regard  to  the  anito^  called  by  our  heralds  the  Unicom,  and  repfc* ' 
tented  in  armoriiil  bearings,  1  doubt^  if  ever  ^uch  an  animal  existed  % 
the  Reem^  is  called  also  Huaddee,  which  signifies  the  beast  of  ooa 
h<»:n^  Aouda  signifies  a  mare,  henpe  perhaps,  by  an  easy  ^corruption  of 
names,  the  Ao^,  has  beeamistakenfer  Htaddee,  and  the  figure' of  a 
horse  with  a  horn  has  been  actopted  as  tJie  figure^  qf  tbe  B^em  :in  our 
Leraldic  supporters ;  tor  I  have/requenily  conversed  with  men  who 
\mA  been  twenty  y^rs  in  (be  di£ferent  countries  of  the  interior  of 
^firica,  but  never  could  l^rn  that  a  beast  with  one  horn  existed,,  in 
figure  resembling  a  horse.  The  Reem  is  also  figuratively  denominated 
hok  girn  el  harsh,  i.  e.  the  father  of  the  hard  horn." 

After  treating  of  the  wildcats' and  apes,  of  Ceuta  <)r  Cibta^ 
«vl)ence  the  name  Gibbel  D'^tu^t^  or  mountain  of  apes,  (the 

"*Job,c,39,v.9,  la." 
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ancient  AbylaJ  and  other  wild  animals.  Mr.  J*  proceeds  tp 
notice  the  dom^c  ones.  He  nxxlestly  observes,  however, 
that  his  observations  will  serve  only  as  a  clue  to  future  tra^ 
vellers,  who,  havini;  their  names  accurately  given  in  the  laiv- 
guage  of  the  country,  may  easily  ascertain  their  respective 
species  for  the  elucidation  of  natural  history.  Tbe  author's 
account  of  tbe  desert  camel  would  savour  of  the  marvelous  in 
a  less  judiciaus  writer. 

"  El  Heine  or  Erragual, — ^Natuie>  ever  provident,  and  aeeiag  tfaa 
difficulty  of  communication,  from  the  immense  tracts  of  desert  ooaairf 
in  Sahara,  has  affiirded  the  Sahacawans  a  means,  upon  any  iiqiyiif  y, 
df  crossing  thegceat  African  desert  io  a  few  days :  mounted  upon  the 
(Hairie)  desert  camel,  (which  \m  in  figure  similar  to  the  otoi^  ef 
burden,  but  more  elegantly  formed)  the  Arab,  with  his  loins,  bieast, 
and  ears  boundroond,  to  prevent  the  percussion  of  air  procecdiif 
from  a  quick  modan,  rapidly  tmveraes,  upon  the  back  of  this  abste» 
mious  animal,  the  scorching  desert,  the  fieiy  atmosphere  of  whieh 
Mfches,  and  impedes  re^ratioa  so  as  almost  to  prodaoe  aofibcation. 
Themotionof  the  heirie  is  violent, and  can  beendpredonly  fay  tlioee 
patient,  abstemious^  and  hardy  Arabs  who  are  accustomed  to  it.*  The 
snost  inferior  kind  of  heirieare  called  Tabtayee,  aterm  ctipressive  of 
their  going'  the  distance  of  three  days  journey  in  one :  the  next  kind 
i^called  Sebayae,  a  term  appropriated  to  that  whidf  goasseven  days 
joomey  in  one,  and  this  is  die  general  character ;  there  is  also  one 
called  Tasayee,  or  the  heirie  af  nme  days  ^  these  are  extreinriy  nva. 
The  Arabs  affirm  that  Sebayee  does  not  always  prodoce  another 
Sebayee,  hot  sometimes  a  taktayae,  and  sometimes  a  tasayee  $  and 
that  its  class  is  ascertained  by  the  period  which  elapses  befepatbayoaiig 
onetakes  the  teat  of  the  motber$  thus,  if  it  be  three  days,  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  talatayee,  if  seven  days,  a  sebayee,  and  if  nine 
''days,  it  proves  to  be  a  heirie  of  nine  di^  joum^.  If  it  prove  a 
tasayee  there  are  great  rejoicings,  it  being  an  accession  of  wealth  to 
the  proprietor,  9s  a  tasayee  is  bartered  for  two  hundred  camels ) 
tbe  sebayee  for  one  hundred;  aud  the  talatayee  for  thk^,  er 
tbereabont. 

''  This  valuable  and  osefol  animal  has  a  ring  put  through  its  i^per 
lip,  to  which  is  fixed  a  leathern  strap,  which  answera  the  purposes  of  a 
bridle ;  (be  saddle  is  simihu-  to  that  ned  bv  the  Moors,  or  trhat  the 
mountaineers  of  Andaluma  make  tne  or.  ^ith  a  goat  dkin  or  a 
bakoU,  a  porous  earthen  pitcher  filled  with  water,  afew  dates,  and 
some  ground  bari^,  the  Arab  travds  haai  Timbuctoo  to  Tafilelt, 

**  *  These  heirie  riders  will  travel  three  days  witliout  food  f  or  a  few 
pipes  of  tobacco,  or  a  handfid  of  dates  Willfomisb  their  UMsl ;  so  that 
(a  Mehella)  a  regiment  of  Arabs,  coasisting  of  a  thousand  men,  woold 
subsist  00  less  than  woold  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a^opopanj  gf  one 
|iondred  EogUihmen.'* 
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ieedkig  his  hetrie  hui  once,  at  th«  ttation  of  Attwad  ;*  for  these 
cameUoQ  au.  emergency  will  abstam  from  drinking  seven  days. 

*'  The  swiftness  of  the  helrie  is  thus  describ^  by  the  Arabs  in 
their  figurative  style  :  '  When  thou  sbalt  nieet  a  heirie,'  and  say  to  the 
rider,  Salem  Alick,  ere  he  shall  have  answered  the  Alick  Salem,  he 
will  be  afar  off,  and  nearly  out  of  sight,  for  his  Swiftness  is  like  the 
wind/ 

*'  Talking  with  an  Arab  of  Soae,  on  the  subject  of  these  fleet 
camels,  and  the  desert  horse,  he  assured  me  that  he  knew  a  young 
roan  who  was  pstsslonately  foud  of  a  lovely  young  girl,  whom  nothing 
would  satisfy  but  some  oranges ;  these  were  not  to  be  procured  ac 
Mogodor,  aiid  as  the  hidy  wanted  the  best  firuit,  nothing  less  thair 
Marecco  oranges  would  satisfy  her ;  the  Arab  mounted  his  heine  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  went  to  Marocco,t  purchased  the  oranges,  andretuined 
that  night  after  the  gates  were  shut,  and  sent  the  oranges  to  the  lady  by 
a  guard  of  one  of  the  batteries. 

'^  The  Sh*rubah  ErWeeh,^  or  Desert  horse,  is4o  the  conmioa  horse 
what  the  desert  camel  is  to  the  camel  of 'burden;  this  animal  does 
riot  however  artswer  the  purpose  so  well  for  crossing  the  barren  desert, 
as  he  requires  a  feed  of  cameVs  milk  once  eveiy  day,  which  is  his  only 
sustenance,  so  that  there  most  necessarily  be  two  she  camels  wherever 
be  goes  to  atilbrd  this  tupply ;  for  he '  will  touph  neither  barley,  or 
wheat,  (oafs  are  never  given  to  horses  in  Africn)  hay,  straw,  nor  indeed 
any  other  thing  but  camel's  milk. 

**  When  the  desert  horses  are  brought  to  Marocco,  as  they  "some- 
times are,  they  fall  away ;  and  if  obliged  ultimately  ftom  hunger  to 
eat  barley  and  straw,  the  Moorish  provender,  they  recover,  gradmdly, 
fillup,  andbecodie'handsQnaeto  tfa^  sight,  but  lose  entirely  their 
oaoal  speed  2  they  are  employed  chiefly  to  hunt  the  ostrich,  at  whidi 
spoft  tbey  are  vefy  expert. 

'*  The  men  who  rvde  these  Sh'rubah  £r*veeh>  as  weil  as  the  Arabr 
wli6  ride  the  Heiries,'have  their  bowels  relaxed  at  the  termination  of 
their  journey  $  for  which,  on  leaving  the  Desert,  they  drink  a  dmogfat 
of  earners  m]Jk,§  called  Hallib  Niag,  which  bemg  rejected  by  the 
stomach,  they  drink  again ;  this  second  draught,  after  remaihiog  a 
longer  time,  is  sometimes  also  reyected  ;  the  &ird  draft,  finding  the 
tone  ti  the  stomach  somewhat  restored,  remains,  and  turns  to  nou- 
rishment. 


**J^  Azawad  is  a  watering»place  or  oasis,  in  Sahara,  in  the  way  be- 
tween Timiboctoo  and  TsfUelt,  or  Marocco." 

**  f  Marocco  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Mogodor. 

**  t  This  term  literally  signifies  Wtnd-socker ;  the  aninaal  issoiaUed 
ffom  his  hanging  out  his  tongue  at  one  side  of  his  mouth,  when  ia 
speddi  and  as  it  were  sacking  in  the  air. 

"  §  A  fi>od  of  extraordinary  and  incredible  nourishn^ent,  and  a  sova^ 
migo  cemedy  for  consuroptiom 
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The  sheep,  owiHg  to  their  depasturing  on  aromatic  t»IanU| 
are  said  to  yield  most  delicious  mutton.  They  are  very  pfo-' 
lific,  the  ewes  generally  yeaning  twice  a  year,  and  bring  forth 
two  Iambs  each  time.  A  ram  sent  to  t\iis  country  by  the  authof' 
did  not  degenerate.  At  Tedla>  a  rich  province  north  of  Ma- 
rocco,  sheep  are  very  abundant,  and  their  wool  is  so  fine  that 
no  silk  is  softer.  '*  Tlic'average  price  o(  a  fleece  of  wool  in 
Barbary  is  (wahiiJ  dral:im)  qne  ounce*  or  ifivepence  Englifbf . 
that  of  a  sh^ep  is  one  Mexico  dollar.  *  The  exportatktti  oC 
Wool  from  Marocco  is  at  present  prebibited;  but  at  a  tiaat - 
when  either  tlie  effects  of  war,  or  of  Buonaparte's  powers 
must  diminish  our  supply  of  Spanish  wool,  the  aotker's  stig- 
gestidns  are  certainly  deserving  of  public  attention.  As  to  the 
goats  skins,  we  shall  Sooabe  a1>le  to  fival  the  Marocco  tanners 
in  making  leathiir. 

Notwithstandihg  the  length  of  thfe  accoiint  of  the  ddmiliou^ 
we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers^  as  the  natural  history  of  this 
animal  is  yet  very  iippetfectly  known,  and  the  author  appeari 
to  have  bestowed  much  atteiition  on  this  singular  creature.  The 
disparity  in  tl^e  dtraensiqns  of  tl>at  here  described,  and  thotSA 
given  by  Dr.  SbaUr  is  striking*  .The  latter  naturalist  aays  **  tho 
size  of  the  full  grown  Chamaeleon  is.  sometimes  nearly  a  foot, 
ixctusive  6i  Ihe  tail,  which  is  at  least  of  equal  lerlgth  5'*  Mr. 
Jackson  gives  only  half  this  length. 

*'  The  Camilhmj^TditSi  is  the  AmMe,  and  Tayhh  the  Sfaellnh  narhcr 
t>f  this  extraordinary  and  eomi^liested  animal;  its  h^d  reiemlitoa 
that  of  a  fish,  the  body  that  of  a  beast,  the  tail  that  of  a  serpezft,  and 
dieJ^sand  feet  are. somewhat  sltnihir  to  the  arms  and  hands  of  a 
human  being  ;  the  tongue  is  pointed  like  that  of  a  serf^ent,  and  is  so 
instantaneoiis  in  its  motion,  that  the  human  sight  Can  scarcely  perceive 
it  when  it  dans  it  out  to  thclength  df  its  body,  tocatdi  iies,  (its  onii- 
naiy  fooAy'vcL  doitrg  this  ft  never  misses  its  mark,  so  that  I  imi^ne 
there  must  .be  some-glotinotis  substance  which  attaches  the  fiy  to  the 
tobgue,  or  else  it  pierces  the  insect  with  ita  point,  which  it  very  sharp. 
I  haveoften  admired  the  velocity  wkh  which  the  qamelion  tni»  secures 
fts  food^  but  never  could  discover  whether  it  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  former,  or  the  latter  cause, 

*'  The  tength  of  the  camelion  whert  full  grown  is  tto  or  tWelte 
ihches,  fncluding  the  tail.  When  suddenly  discovered  and  |mmied, 
it  runs  fast,  forgettiU{r  its  ixronted  cautton,  which  Is  o^ver  to  trust  to 
the  tread  of  the  foot,  the  toes  of  whi^b  grasp  the  object  they  tread  on  : 
iaits  ordinary  movements,  its  step  is  geometFidaliy  exact ;  it  looka 
carefully  around  to  discover  the  state  of  the  surrounding  phtce»  aiifd  tor 
asoertaid  if  every  tlilr^  be  safe,  one  eye  looking  behind,  the  other 
before,  and  in  all  transverse'  directions ;  for  this  organ  is  a  perfect 
liamispbere>  projecting  from  tlit  faead^  and  moving  in  various  and 


mctepeiideiit  directi^tii :  having  aieeitaitied  that  it*  feet  arcs  !•%>  ttA 
that  the  sobatsoic^  oo  which  they  are  fixed  is  fins,  the  camelion  dtaen* 
gages  it«  tail,  and  proceeds  dn,  with  the  same  caution,  aiQain  luteoing 
the  tail,  by  twisting  it  round  some  branch  or  twig,  till  it  luu  ascertain<:d 
the  safety  of  the  next  step.  •  . 

'*  Maojr  doiibu  liave  arisen  with  regard  to  the  camelion's  mbd^  of 
changing  its  colour  ;  /Vbm  the  Tarious  and  repeated  observations  which 
I  hiive  from  ttipe  to  time  Made  dn  tbi$  most  extraordinary  apimal,  in  a 
t<Hilined,  as  well  as  in  a  free  state,  I  have  been  enabled  to  ascertaioi 
that  in  gardens,  (its  ordinary  resort)  it  gradually  changes  its  colour* 
toumiog  that  of  the  substance  ovten  which  it  passes,  and  to  do  this  it 
Inquires  two  oc  three  minutes  ^  \hp  change  beginoing  by  the  bo^y 
becoming  covered  with  small  spou  of  the  colour  of  the  substance  over 
which  it  actually  passes,  and  which  gradually  increase,  till  it  is  alto« 
ge^er  of  that  particular  colour  ^  greeo  appears  its  favourite^  or  at 
least  it  assumes  that  hue  more  distinctly  than  any  other,  for  X  havd 
ie«i  it  on  vines  so  ])erfectly  green,  that  it  was  scarcely  distinsuisba\)le 
firohi  the  ie^ves^  when  it  assumes  a  white  or  black  colour,  these  ar9 
not  clear,  but  of  a  dirty  hue  Miclining  to  brown.    When  irritated,  it 
will  gradually  assume  a  dirty  blackish  cblour,  which  it  retains  whilst 
the  irritation  lasts,  swelling  its  sides,  and  hissing  like  a  serpent )  when 
asleep,  or  inclined  to  rest,  it  is  of  a  whitish  cast.    In  the  course  of  the 
various  experiments  which  my  curiosity,  and  admiration  of  the  came- 
lion induced  me  to  make,  I  discovered  that  ii  never  drinks,  and  thai  it 
always  avoids  wet  and  rain.     I  kept  three  in  a  cage  for  (lie  period  of 
four  months,  during  which  time  I  never  gave  tbeih  ^ny  food  :  ther 
appeared  withered  and  thin.      Others,  which  I  kept    lA   a  small 
confine  garden,  retained  their  original  size  and  appearance ;  cohse* 
qoently  it  id  to  t>e  supposed  that  they  feed  on  the  leaves  of  vegetables  \ 
'  tAkose  confined  in  the  cage  did  not  vary  their  colour  much,  appearifig 
generally  that  of  the  cage  \  but  if  any  thing  green,  such  as  vegetables^ 
were  placed  near  it,  they  would  assume  that  hue^  those  confined  in 
4he  garden  assbined  sb  much  the  colour  of  the  object  ovef  which  ihey 
progressively  passed,  as  to  rerider-lt  difficult  to  discover  them  VaHoui 
medicinal  qualities  are  assigned  to  the  flesh  of  the  camelion ;  and 
many  whimsical  effects  are  attributed  to  fumigation  with  it  when 
dritHl ;  debilitated  persons  have  recourse  to  it,  and  it  is  accordingly  sold 
in  all  thd  dmg  shops  at  Marocco,  F^ts,  and  other  places,  which  shops 
are  named  Hahute  El  Attari :  the  smell  arising  from  the  fumigation  is 
by  no  means  gratefhl  5  but  what  scent  wlU  prevent  an  African  froni 
nsingtbat  remedy  whith  credulity  or  superstition  bris  persuaded  hoti 
will  give  strength  to  the  impotent  ? 

"  The  Arabs  assert,  thdt  the  camelion  is  the  only  animal  which 
destroys  the  serpent,*  and  it  issaitf  to  do  it  in  the  foUowing  manner  i 
it  proceeds  cautiously  on  the  boUgh  oi  some  tree,  under  which  the 
fterpetit  deeps,  atid  placing  itself  perpendicularly  over  its  bead,  dis* 
charges  a  glutinous  thread  of  saliva,  having  a  white  drop  at  the  end; 
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whlcb  faUiog  on  theMrpeoCs  bmi,  soon  kills  him.    'Shh 
being  general  and  aooootrovertad,  amoog  the  Anbs,  i  have  meDtioiied' 
it«  at  a  hint  to  fotore  ti»rellei«»  who  naj  be  dmmmcf  invntigating  • 
ilv  troth.  •    . 

'^  The  camelioD  is,  by  some  persons,  said  to  be  Tenomoua ;  but  I 
never  knew  any  harm  dooe  hy  ^m,  though  Che  boyt  aometinies  carry 
them  in  th«r  boiooit  for  a  wh(^  day. 

''  Thi  Dub  or  Saharawm  Uxdrd.'^Tbts  animal  always  avoids 
water ;  it  is  aboot  eighteen  incbea^kngi  and  thiee  or  fear  inchea  brae^ 
across  the  back;  il  is  not  poisonoua,  being  an  inhabitant  of  Sahan, 
which,  like  Ireland,  conuios  no  vtnomoos  animals  :*  it  lays  eggs  lik# 
the  tortoise;  it  is  very  swift,  «Bd  if  hunted,  will*  bide  itself  in  the 
earth,  which  it  perforates  widi  its  nose,  and  nothing  can  estrieale  it«' 
hot  diggittff  up  the  groemd.  The  similarity  bttweeo  the  name  of  this 
reptile/  and  the  Arabic- nameof*  the  bear,  (Dnbb)  has  piolMddy  led 
^oq|s  pefBooB-to  assert/ Ihat  there  are-bean  in  Afirifia^*' 

By  the  immunities  of  Sahara  it.  should  seem  that  there  wiece 
more  venom-destroying  saints,  than  St.  Patrick^  unless  General; 
Vallancey  can  prove  that  this  desert  was  visited  by  some  Hi» 
hernioxMilesian.  Mr.  Jackson^  during  his  residence  m  Barbery, 
witnessed  the  ^estnictive  powerof  the  Locosts,  and  has  given 
a  correct  drawing  of  one  of  these  extraordinary  insects,  (the 
Locusta  or  Gryllus  migratorius  qF  Fabricius  and  Linnaeus,  we 
presume)  which,  by  common  observers,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  grasshoppers,  except  ttiat  they  are  about  twice  as  large. 
They  stay  soAietimesin  Barbaryfrom  three  to  seven  yean,  and 
are  sure  to  create  both  a  famine  and  a,plj^ue,  as  they  consume 
every  vegetable,  and  afterwards  die  in  such  pumbecs  as  to  taint 
the  atmosphere. 

"They  have,"observestheauthori"agovetament  among  themselves, 
similar  to  that  of  the  bees  and  ants;  ^tid  when  the  (SultaqJeraad)  king 
of  the  locusts,  rises,  the  whole  bod^  fellow  him,  not  one  solitary  strag- 
gler being  left  behind  to  witness  the  devastation.  When  diey.have  eaten 
ail  other  vegetation,  they  attack  the  trees,  consuming  first  the  leaves,  and 
then  the  bark,  so  that  the  coiyitry,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  from  their  UQ* 
sparine  rapacity,  bears  thefece  ofwintei:.  In  my  travels,  I  haveseeh  d)em ' 
sothidk  on  the  ground,  as  sometimesactually  to  faavecovered  my  horse's 
hoofs,  as  he  went  along ;  it  is  very  annoying  to  travel  throi^  a  host 
of  them,  as  they  are  continually  flying  in  ypur  face^  and  settling  oo 
your  hands  and  clothes.  At  a  distanpe,  they  appear,  in  the  air,  like 
an  immense  clond,  darkening  the  sun  ;  and  whilst  employed  in  do- 
vouringthe  produce  of  the  land,  it  has  been  observed  that  they  unn 
formly  proceed  one  way,  as  r^Urly  as  a  disciplined  army  on  its 
march ;  nor  will  it  be  posisible  to  discover  a  single  one  going  a  diflSbrent 
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My  nfMi  uie  rett.  In  travslltiig  fioni  Mogodor  to  IVngter^  bcrara 
the  plague  io  I7d9>  thecountry^vatooverad  with  them  :  a  singalar 
hieident  (hen  Ojooirred  at  El  Aniche  \  the  vhc^  ooontrf,  from  the 
coofinei  of  Satuura  to  that  jriaoe  was  ran^^  bj  them^  bat  after  cromiig 
the  river  ElKoa,  they  were  not  to  be  aeen^  though  there  was  nothing 
to  jffevent  them  from  flying  acraat  it  \  moreover,  they  were  all  moving 
that  way,  that  b  to  the  norm  \  bat  when  th^  reached  the  banks  c^ 
the  river,  they  proceeded  eastward,  so  that  the  gardens  and  fields 
north  of  £1  ^jaiche  were  foil  of  vegetables,  froits,  and  grain.  The 
Ambs  of  Ae  province  of  El  Garb  considered  this  remarkaUe  circum- 
stance as  an  evident  interposition  of  Providence. 

"  This  curse  of  heaven  can  ool]^  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  dismal effiscts  of  their  devMtation :  thepoor  people  by  livin  g 
on  ihem,  become  meagre  and  indolent,  for  no  labour  will  yield  fruit, 
whilst  tba  locusts  comtn^p  increaung  in  numbers.  In  the  rainy  season 
they  partially  disappear,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  the  ground 
it  covered  with  tneir  young:  those  crops  of  com  whtch  are  first 
mature,  and  the  grain  which  becomes  hardened  before  the  locust 
altaiosits  fuU  growth,  are  likely  to  escape,  provided  there  be  other 
crops  less  forward  forlhem  to  feed  upon.  ' 

**  Locnsts  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  during  die  above  pe- 
riods dishes  of  them  were  generally  served  up  at  the  principal  repasts  \ 
there  are  various  ways  of  dressing  them ;  that  uaually  adopted,  was  to 
boH  them  in  water  half  an  hour  \  then  sprinkle  them  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  fry  them,  adding  a  little  vinegar ;  the  hefld«  wings,  and 
legs  are  thrown  away,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  eaten,  and  resembles  the 
tarte  of  prawns.  As  the  criterion  of  goodness  in  all  eatables  among 
the  Moors,  is  regulated  by  the  stimulating  qualities  which  they  possess, 
so  these  locusts  are  prefmed  to  pigeons,  because  supposed  to  be  more^ 
ItiVtgoirating.  A  penon  may  eat  a  plate  fiill  of  them,  containing  two 
or  three  hundred,  without  any  ill  enects. 

"  When  the  locust  is  young,  it  is  green  ;  as  it  grows,  it  assumes  a 
yellow  hue,  and  lastly  becomes  brown.  I  was  informed  by  an  Arab, 
who  had  seen  the  (Sultaan  Jer^ad)  king  of  the  locusts,  that  it  was 
larger  and  more  beautifully  coloured  than  the  ordinary  one  \  but  \ 
never  myself  could  procure  a  sight  of  it." 

The  reader  may  conceive  what  arc  the  comforts  of  living  in 
Marocco,  where,  in  addition  to  musquitoes,  gnats,  and  bugs^ 
scorpions  get  into  the  beds ! 

"  The  Scorpion  (EfjtfibrA;,— The  scorpion  is  generally  two  inches 
in  length,  and  resembles  so  much  the  lobster  in  its  form,  that  the  latter 
is  called,  by  the  Arabs,  (Akerb  d*elbahar)  the  sea^scorpion  :  it  has 
leyeral  joints  or  divisions  in  its  tail,  which  are  supposed  to  be  indica- 
tive of  its  age,  thus,  if  it  have  five,  it  is  considered  to  be  five  years 
old.  The  poison  of  this  reptile*is  in  its  tail,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
nnall,  curved,  sharp-pointed  sting,  similar  to  the  prickle  of  a  buck* 
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thgiS'trcr^  tfar carve  being  douoawarcU,  i(  (umrits.taii  upwardj-wlwB 
4t  strikes  a  b)ow. 

*'  The  scorpioa  delights  in  stooy  places,  pnd  in  old  ruins  ;  in  acme 
etony  parts  pf  the  district  of  Haha  they  abound  so  much,  that  on  tum« 
Ing  up  the  stones,  three  or  four  will  be  found  uiuier  each.  Some  am 
of  a  yellow  colour,  others  brou  n,  and  some  black  j  the  yellow  possesf 
the  strongest  poison,  but  the  venotn  of  each  affects  the  part  wounded 
with  frigidity  ;  which  takes  place  soon  after  the  sting  has  been  in* 
flicted. 

*'  During  the  summer,  the  city  of  Marocco  is  so  infested  with  this 
venomous  reptile,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  thenr  in  the  beds ; 
'  all  persons,  therefore,  who  visit  Marocco  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
•hpuld  have  the  feet  of  their  bedsteads  placed  in  tubs  or  pans  of  water  $ 
this  precaution  will  also  prevent  the  attack  of  bugs,  which  in  somnxc 
are  a  perfect  nuisance  ^  but  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  all  these 
sorts  of  inconveniences,  and  care  not  about  t^iero. 

<'  Most  families  in  Marocco  keep  a  bottle  of  scorpions  infused  in 
rt  ve  oil,  which  is  used  whaiewr  any  person  is  slung  by  them ;  for 
although  the  scorpion  scarries  an  antidote  in  itself,  it  is  uot  always  to 
be- caught,  as  it  often  stings  a  person  whilst  asleep,  and  disappears 
before  he  awakes,  or  thinks  of  looking  for  itj  in  which  event  the 
body  of  tlie  live  scorpion  cannot  of  course  be  procured.  It  is  necessary 
to  bind  the  part,  if  possible,  above  the  place  stung,  then  to  cauterize^ 
and  afterwards  to  scarify  the  puiKrture,  to  prevent  the  venom  from 
pervading  the  system ;  this  method  is  sometimes  effectual,  and  some- 
times not,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  part  wounded,  and  tbe 
nature  of  the  scorpion,  some  heing  more  poisonous  than  others  ;  ^t 
where  the  flesh  of  the  reptile  can  be  obtained)  the  cure  is  certain  and 
effectual . 

•'  Without  speaking  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  serpents  which  are 
either  timid,  harmless,  or  not  venomous,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
Domestic  Serpents  c\i\m  some  attention.  In  the  city  of  Marocco 
these  animals  abound  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  house  without  its<k>mestio 
serpent,  which  is  sometimes  seen  moving  along  the  roo&  oi  the 
apartments  :  they  are  never  molested  by  the  family,  who  would  not 
hurt  them  on  any  consideration,  conceiving  them  a  benediction  oo  the 
household  j  they  have  been  known  to  suck  the  breasts  of  women 
"whilst  asleep,  and  retire  without  offering  any  further  injury.  They  are 
so  susceptible  as  to  be  sensible  of  enmity  towards  them,  and  it  ie 
thought  imprudent  to  incur  ?heir  displeasure ;  for  this  reason  the 
inhabitants  of  Marocco  treat  them  kindly,  and  as  members  of  the 
family,  not  wishing  to  disturb  an  antmal  that  claims  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality by  settling  in  their  home." 

{To  le  continued. J 
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jtrtaimtic'&-dirurpeoI  VUnm  ^.  the  N^ie^,  Moioi,  LaryftM  aki 
Fauces  /  with  appropriate  EkpJanathris  an  J  References,  By  Johii 
James  Watt,  Surgeon.  The  engravings  executed  by  Hop* 
wood)  from  original  drawings  by  Baxter  ;  together  with  an 
additional  anatomical  description  of  the  parts,  by  Mr.  W. 
Lawrence,  demonstrator!  of  Anatomy  at>8t.  Bartholomew^! 
Hospital.  Pp.  S4,  folio,  4  plates,  with  4  of  outlines ;  plain, 
\L  11/.  6rf.  coloured  ^IL  2s.  Mighley,  1809. 

*IT  may  seem  extraordinary  that,  hitherto,  sp  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  organic  structure  of  the  inferior  part  of 
the  head,  while  so  much  has  been  devoted  to  that  of  the  supe* 
rior,  although  the  former  only  contains  those  organs  which  dis- 
tinguish man  from  brutes.  Numerous  drawings  and  dissection^ 
have  been  m^de  of  the  brain,  and  almost  every  physiologist  aA4 
anatomist  of  distinction  has  attempted  to  elucidate  its  structure 
and  functions ;  but  those  organs  in  which  are  seated  the  senses 
of  taste  and  smell,  as  well  aarthe  peculiar  faculty  of  uttering 
articulate  sounds,  have  been  comparatively  neglected.  Mr.  Watt  J 
therefore,  in  attempting  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  public, 
has  justly  merited  their  ihanks  and  approbation,  as  appears  by 
such  a  respectable  list  of  subscribers,  to  a  work  of  so  limited  a 
nature  ;  this,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  a  presumptive  proof 
of  their  conviction  that  it  was  necessary,  or  that  the  subject 
was  by  no  means  pre*occupied  or  exhausted.  Of  all  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  professional  men  have  most  neglected  thtf 
diseases  incident  to  the  mouth  and  its  adjoining  members, 
-  although  catarrhs  and  tooth-aches  are  the  most  general  »pf  all 
complaints ;  nay,  so  shamefully  have  surgeons  neglected  the 
latter,  that  they  have  tacitly  given  an  ephemeral,  (we  had  almost 
said  a  necessary)  existence  to  a  distinct  race  of.  illiterate  quacks^ 
ycleped  dentists,  who,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  public,  pro^ 
fess  to  cure,  or  remedy  what  they  do  not  understand.  It  is 
evident  that  all  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  are  merely  symptom- 
atic of  other  affections  which  are  only  known  to,  or  can  fa« 
cured  by,  the  regular  practitioner.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
catarrhs,  and  all  the  cynanche  genus  of  diseases;  did  medical 
liien  study  the  nature  and  effects  of  inflammation  in  the  mbuth, 
nose,  and  fauces,  more  {>rofonndly,  we  might"  then  hope  to  sed 
that  fatal  malady,y^/3A6/V/jj).'<7'/;i?;W/V,  at  least  arrested  in  its  progress, 
if  not  absolutely  limited  to  those  subjects  in  which  it  found  an 
organic  defect.  But  hitherto,  unfortunately,  this  subject  haf 
been  very  little  attended  to,  and  instances  of  the  most  culpabjf 
ignorance  might  be  given  in  the  practice  of  many  of  our  m«4t 
distinguished  physicians  of  the  preseut  day,  by  tbeis 
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pr^fKriptiom  ferwhaAbeycadl girdes.  How  iktle»  uteked^is 
really  known  of  inflammation  in  tnese  organs  appears  by  the 
ingenious  Uttle  tract  of  Dr.  Badham.  W  ith  jtucji  facts  tben 
before  us»  we  must  acknowledge  our  obltguttoos  to  the  anthor 
jbrhis  welL-meaiit  endeavours  to  make  the  stmaure  of  the 
organs  of  the  Toke,  taste»  and  sthell/  better  kncmi  to  all  classes 
of  medical  practitioners^  and  thus  enable  them  to  extend  and 
improve  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  those 
parts  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Watt,  however,  is  very  brief  in  his  illustrations,  confining 
himself  to  a  dry,  numerical  description  of  tlie  different  parts, 
after  informing  his  readers  of  the  process  adopted  for  exhi- 
biting the  sections  or  views  in  his  plates.  The  mucous  mem* 
brane  b  the  only  organ  oa  wtuch  he  indulges  any  observa* 
,  tions« 

"  The  internal  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  not  only  con- 
IliCted  with  each  of  the  organs  of  sensation,-  but  those  of  respiration 
and  dkestion  are  also  most  intimately  united  with  it.  As  this  mem* 
brabe  has  a  direct  cootiuoation  into  the  oetophagus,  its^oourse  through 
the  whole  intestinal  canal  may  be  traced  even  to  the  orifice  of  the 
anus,  where  it  is  gradually  lost  ampog  the  common  integuments.  It 
afterwards  passes  from  the  duodcnum^h rough  the  ductus  comnuinh 
choledoehus  to  the  ^11-bladdef  and  pori  biliarii,  afnd  along  the  pan*  , 
Creatic  duct  to  the  substance  of  the  pancreas.  The  same  membrane. 
not  onfy  covers  the  posterior  soriaoeof  the  larynx,  but,  after  indadtng 
the  epiglottis,  enters  the  csvtty  ^ihat  oigan  through  the  rinia  glotti*' 
dis,  passing  along  the  trachea  and  Its  ramilicatioBs,  even  to  their  terw 
mina^pn  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

**  There  is  a  difierence  in  appearance  between  the  membrane  of 
the  mouthy  and  thQ  mucous  lining  of  the  pharyox  ;  bu^t  the  su^uctora 
of  both  parts  U  the  same.  [Or.  ?]  It  proceeds  from  tiie  velum  palati, 
and  root  of  the  tosgue,  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  :  having  invested 
the  tongue,  and  afforded  a  covering  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
dieeks  and  salivary  glands,  whose  ducts  it  permeates,  it  is  again  lo^ 
in  the  external  integuments  at  the  lips.  This  membrane  alf  o  enten 
the  cavity  of  the  nostrils^  where  it  f6rms  tlie  pituitary  membratie  i 
and,  proeeedmg  along  the  apertures  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  lines  the 
internal  surface  of  the  roembrana  tympani,  as  well  iisthe  cnvtty  of  the 
tympanum  itieif«  it  is  then  extended  over  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils, 
covering  the  septum  narium  and  turbinated  bones  ;  and  entering  die 
fipntal,  ethmoidal,  sphenoidal,  and  snperior  maxillary  sinuses,  it  is 
again  lost  in  the  external  skin  about  the  nostrils ;  but  is  previou^y  con- 
tinued into  the  nasal  duct  with  its  sac  and  lacrymal  ducts,  and  through 
the  puncta  lacrymalia,  is  oneet  more  united  with  the  common  tntegu- 
hients.  Here  the  tunica  con^nnetiva  commences,  and  nt  t  only  covers 
the  anterior  suHace  of  the  eye4}all,  but  19  continued  through  the 
mcMQi'f  ducts,  even  to  the  siibMainco  of  the  lacrymal  g)ands ,  and 
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srflbi^ds  I  covering  to  (he  Meibomian  fbOibles^  and~  caroncidi  lacry- 
aialit.  ^ 

'*  If,  wheD  we  ol>fierve  the  couUnuations  of  this  nsernhmie,  w« 
^riao  obnsider  the  dUtrllmtiofi  of  in  nerv^>  its  lymphatics^  ancl  Ueod« 
veaseh,  we  sbail  have  no  difiiciilty  in  admitting  the  exiateDce  of  a 
principle  of  sympathy,  by  ?iirbich4be.diieawi  of  one  orgap  ^re  trana^ 
Aiitted  to  another ;  and  in  recognizi|ig  the  advantages,  which  may  bo 
derived  from  this  source  in  the  eronlpy  ment^f  remMiies.  ' 

"  The  muscular  structure  of  the  pharynx,  the  contiguity  of  the 
carotid  arteries,  jugular  veins,  sympathetic  nerves,  as  well  aa  of  the 
paria  vaga,  accessory,  lingual,  hypoglostol  and  glossophryngeal  nerves^ 
are  so  many  additional  motives  for  Considering  the  share  which  this 
bi^n  bears  in  the  process  of  gargNng;,  in  coughing,  spitting,  deglati^ 
Hon,  sneefeing,  laughing,  w6fepmg^  inflation  of  the  cheeks,  singing^ 
and  oflier  actions,  especially  if  Wtillivi^  t»  the  motions  performed  by 
the  pharynx  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  various  degrees  of  con* 
traction  and  dilatation  which  it  experiences.  ** 

W)B  must  be  permitted  to  doabt  the  aocaracy  <rf  a  part  tf  tUt . 
stacemeat,  aa  the  miicoiis  in  th»  nose  nefer  becomes,  fistid, 
whereas  in  the  mduth  fetor  hveij  conoadoii)  and  die  most  fre^ 
qaent  cause  of  what  is  called  bad  breath.  Nor  is  the  action  of 
tbe  nitrogen  or  carbonic  add  gas  disengaged  \ij  the'  lun^s  suffix 
cient  to  account  for  this  fetor; '4s  the  breath  is  equality  impr^ 
Bat6d  with  these  gases  in  passhfig  through  the  nostrils  as  well  aa 
through  the  mouth,  although  the  mucous  in  the  former  doet 
not  thence  1>ecome  fetid,  as  it  aopetimes  does  in  the  ktfer*  It 
is  tmei  this  effect  maybe  owing tl^otber  secretiona^  ajtid,  if  ao»  k 
was  the  more  necessary  that  the  ^thor' should  have  n^lkad 
di«ai.  Bat,  of  the  various  appearances  on  dissection,  Mr*  Watt 
has  furnished  very  inteliigibie  and  usefnl  views/  whidi  wHl  bt 
fetmd  worthy  the  attention  of  the  practizing  surgeon. 

Mr.  W.  Lawrence,  howevet,  in  order  to  atone  for  Mf*.  W/a 
conciseness,  has  written  20  folio  pages  of  **  description,''  certainly 
as  dry  as  ever  were  the  bone^  ot  a  weather-beaten  skeleton. 
Yet  his  design  was  not  <'  to  enter  into  minute  and4abottred  an»». 
tomical  descriptions/'  but  mesely  *^  such  a  general  sketch  of  the 
organs  and  their  functions^  as  woidd  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
pbt^  intelligible/'  With  this  view  he  begins  his  deseripti(Mi 
by  ticking  Y  general  survey  dF  '^  the  cavitv  of  the  mouth,"  in 
livhich  we  have  the  following  accoum  of  we  Ups,  after  atsKing 
their  situation  and  use. 

"  They  consist  (says  Mr.  L.)  ej^Urnotfy  of  akin  rmaarkibU  for  its 
thinness,  as  well  as  for  the  hairs  wbidi  grow  on  i^  and  form  the  beards 
one  of  the  great  cbaractoristic  differences  between  the  mate  and 
iismate  subject.    This  is  succeeded  i>y  a  hofs  assemblage  of  muscular 
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fibres^  ghkig  tb  tlie,pfart  a  pourer  of  motion  in  every  drrectioci.  Tb^ 
muscular  layer  is  followed  by  a  cousiderable  number  of  mucous 
glands  (glnnduldB  iabiaUs)  forming  small  granular  bodies,  prqjectiog 
towards  the  moiub,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  mucous  meiu- 
brane^and  possessing  excretory  ducts,  which  perforate  that  membraoe. 
The  mucous  lining  of  the  lip  resembles  that  of  the  mouth  in  general  : 
it  is  very  vas(iular,  and  becomes  of  a  general  deep  red  from  minute 
injections.  The  red  swelling  parr,  which  forms  the  very  opening  of 
the  nno'Uh,  is  distinguished  from  the  common  *ki«,  extei*nally  by  a 
clearly- defined  line,  and  from  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  inside. 
It  is  this  part  which  forms,  by  its  clear  transparent  rednesb,  so  beau* 
lifui  a  contrast  with  the  pearly  whiter.<;ss  of  the  teeth.  It  possesses 
cuticle,  which  often  separates  in  dry  and  ragged  portions,  particularly 
in  cold  weather.  The  cutis  at  this  part  is  furnished  with  numerous 
villi,  indicating  a  high  degree  of  orgimizaiioniaudilie  pleasurable  physi- 
cal sensation,  e&perienced  m  kissing,  corresponds  with  this  structure.** 

We  fear  that  our  optic  nerves  are  not  quite  so  good  as  Mr. 
Lafwrence'd,  as  we  have  hitherto  be«n  unable  to  discover  that 
**  remarkable  thtnneas"  of  the  skin  on  the  outiide  of  the  Itps, 
of  which  he  speaks^;  nor  did  we^think  that  skin  so  extmsiUe 
*ts  thait  on  th^  lips  necessarily  must  be,  could  be  very  remark- 
able for  thijbness.  As  to  the  fine  hair  or  down  on  them,  which 
the  author  considers  us  ^^  indurating  a  higi  degree  of  organiza- 
tion ("  we  hady  no  doubt  ignorantly,  attributed  it  to  tempera*- 
ture^,  especially  as  this  down  (or  vil/i  if  he  prefer  it)  is  found  to 
increase  on  the  lips  of  females  after  a  certain  age.  Now^  how« 
f^er»  that  we  are  taught  the  mysteries  of  bigh  and  Uw,  degttu 
0f  orgpnisuahn  (very  explicit  and  dcfiiiite  terms)  we  shall  hen^t^e* 
forward  conclude  that  ^bearded  old-maids  possess  high  degrees, 
aqd  siQO^h*faced  matrons,  Iriv  degrees  of  organizati<m  ! 

We  wish  we  could  pay  the  same  deference  to  all  the  opinionsi 
pf  our  gi-ave  demonstrator  of  anatpmy,  but  we  are  really  appre- 
hensive that  he  has  confounded  artifiaal  with  natural,  sensatio^^ 
.when  he  speaks  of  "  the  pleasurable /^i^/irW  sensation  ex)pe- 
rjaiced  in  kissing. '  We  did  i;kot  kupwthat  lips  so  often  bitten* 
rubbed  with  a  rough  tongue,  and  exposed  to  such  diversity  of 
hot  and  cold  food,  as  they  generally  are»  could  retain  a  very 
high  degree  of  sensibility,,  especially,  too,  where  such  acute 
vendibility  was  in  no  way  subservient  to  the  general  pur- 
pose of.  the  animal  economy.  If,  indeed,  the  contact  of  lips* 
be  attended  with  a  **  pleasurable  physical  sensation,"  it  is  Very 
odd  that  our  neighbours^  whose  whole  business  of  life  is  to 
study  pleasure i  have  not  yet  discovered  it,  and  that  they  should 
continue  to  ridicule,  the  English  for  practising  it.  But  Mr.  L. 
is  not  the  first  philosopher  who  mistook  artificial  acquirements 
for  natural  laws^  and  reasoned  accprdingly.  Doubtless  the  con- 
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%«rarton  of  thie  lips  may  be  indtcative  of  the  inl!iience  H( 
*pride  or  vanity  on  the  mind,  without  their  possessing  any 
pecaliar/>Z7jj-7V^/ sensibility  in  themselves,  as  such  a  quafity  is 
not  required  either  for  tasting,  smelling,  feeling,  or  any  pt^ier 
purpose'  of  nature :  they  are  only  the  shield  of  the  more  deUr 
cate  organs,  and  are  not  themselves  the  organ  of  any  one'Ssnaak 
Jf,  tl^erefore,  any  ."  pleasurable  sensation"  be  excited  by  the 
.contact  of  lips,  it  has  not  its  sMu^ce'in  these  members,  but  in 
^e  imagination  or  the  faculty  of  associating  ideas.  It  is,  liite 
many  other  of  the  fancied  pleasures  6f  fashionable  Itfe,  the 
mere  creature  of  artificial  habits,  manners,  and  customs,  ahfl 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  supposed  thinness  of  skin,  higli 
degree  of  organization,  or  any  other  physical  cause, ,  The*  in- 
dulgence, too.  In  this  imaginary  pleasure,  like  in  that  of,  jbbt 
fictitious  horrors  of  the  stage,  soon  carries  its,  votaries  hm^s  tl^da 
imtitre.  A  little  more  attention,  indeed,  to  the  true  eco^mj 
of  nature,  would  soon  convince  man  that  good  heaUh,>good 
morality,  and  right  reason,  are  much  more  inseparable  compa* 
nions  than  half-informed  philosophers  would  induce  ys.to 
believe. 

.  Th^  structure  and  functions  of  the  ckeeh  are  ne^t  consbdfred 
by  our  author,  and  also  the  tongus^  thi%(  organ  of  mischief 
often  both  to  body  and  mind.  Tq  the  tongue,  inde/ed,  hyf^o^ 
condriacs  ^ad  domestic  quacks  always  have  rece>i|pse^  -itb^ 
fornaer  to  discover  the  source  of  diseases  which  ate  mental*  ,tlui 
latter  of  infirmities,  which  are  only  the  effect  of  consuiimg 
powerful  drugs.  As  the  observations  ojn  mastication  contain 
some  practical  information  wo  shall  extract  them.  .  ^  -l ' 

*'  ThefobcT,  whether  solid  oV  fin  id,  is  retained  in  the  month  by 
#k>^ng  the  aperture,  and  applying  ihe  lips  and  cheeks  against  the 
teeth.  It  is  propelled  into  the  back  part  of  the  month  by  meatis  of 
the  lips  or  cheeks  pressing  on  it,  and  is  moved  about  into  every  part 
et'  each  division  of  the  <:avi ty,  by  the  wonderftiUy  qaiek  aXKl  raried 
pao(ion>»of  the-tougue,  whteh,  by  tlie  elevation  of  its  sides,  Mfomaail 
into  a  sort  of  cup  Ibr  that  purpose.  Or  its  point  is  passed  between 
the  teeth  to  cJtMr  tlie  food  from  the  corners  and  bides  of  the  eaviiy* 
At  the  same  time  the  teeth  are  eiiher  brongkt  together  perpendicu^ 
iarly,  so  as 'to  diviJe  the  food  by  the  act  of  biting  j  or  the  inferior 
molares,  by  the  hueraljrjotions  of  the  lower  jaw,  grind  the  alimen- 
tary sub<;tance  a^riinst  the  snperi()r  oni»s,  which  remain  immoveable. 
The  different  portions  are  collected,  and  repeatedly  subjected  to  this 
-  action  by  tho  motions  of  ;the  tongne  and  cheeks ;  and  when  huffii 
ciently  reduced,  it  is  placed  in  a  mass  on  the  superior  surface  of  the 
tongue*  previously  to  swallowing.  .  This  mechanical  trituration  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  preparing  the  food  for  the  action  of  tiii 
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ajgHtinetgum.  liortiwreiMwfep»»ppli>dio  the  illiw«1ia*> 
ftomach  or  intBitiii0s^  that  «aa  be  at  all  cootidered  ai  e^vwaleilt  to 
the  effect  of  0iasUcati<Hi.  It  U  well  known  that  the  skin  of  a  grqie 
|8  Qot  l>rokeo  in  its  passage  throin^.  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 
Imperfect  mastication  must  thevefire  much  injiue  digestixxi ;  add 
hence  ^d  persons  digest  badly,  unless  they  cut  tiieir  food  minutely, 
ao  as  to  resemble  the  efleci  m  cb^^ving.  *  I  can  easily  believe/  said 
Haller,  ^  that  a  much  smaller -^uheti^  of  !feod  wooM  affiml  •  suffi* 
cientpropoitloiiof  neorisliiuiaftt»  tf>  it  ^weite  mere  completdy  che#e& 
Heooe  oatoie  haaatta^ed  a  gsaaft  ideasund^aDd^oymeiit  to  the  par* 
fbrmanceof  thispaocess;  and  I  fasM found  the  drieH  broad  baOMW 
aweat   and  s^idful   to  the ,  palate^    when  long  and 


'  The  functions  of  the  sa/ivary  glands  which  yield  moisture  to 
soften  the  food  and  assist  deghititioh  are^  next  described  ;  with 
the  <*  passage  of  the  food  into  the  pharynx ;''  '^  cavity  irf"  die 
nose,"  and  the  *^  antra  or  auxiliary  sinuses."  From  an  anato* 
mist  so  experienced  as  Mr.  L.  we  certainly  expected  some  or»- 
pnal  obsenrations  on  the  organs  of  the  Toice>  but  have  been 
unfortunately  disappointed.  MM.  Huroboidt»  and  Bonpland, 
made  some  curious  obaervations  on  the  larynx  of  birds  in 
South  Amevica)  and  sorely  aoniaflutig  yet  remains  to  be  done 
respecting  the  human  brymt,  aiid  die  auxiliary  oi?gaa»  which 
form  the  voice  \  there  is^  perhaps,  no  other  part  in  the  ammai 
body  where  the  hnmediate  or  dl^rect  action  of  the  will  ontfae 
material  organs  is  so  sensible,  ktad^  conaequentlji  none  more 
worthy  of  die  most  minute  investigation*  ^*  The  voicet**  ob» 
serves,  Mr.  L»  *^  receives  a  peculiar  modification  in  the  inndi^gs 
andhollowsof  the  nasal  cavities  $  this  effect  is  not  prodocad 
when  the  vehun  palati  is  elevatedj  nor  when  die  noatriW  lit 
closed  in  front ;  $nd  the  alteraidoii  of  the  sosuad  in  either  el 
those  cases,  is  absurdly  called^  by  the  vulgar,  speaUag  tfarooaj^ 
the  nose."  In  theca^  of  the  noae  the  simiaes  of  die  cremt 
bones  terminate,  and  this  tcrmmation  of  thk  cranial  ainnsee 
aeems  partieolarty  eikulated  to  increase  and  modnhte  die  voiee* 
A  little  attention,  isideed,  to  the  featm^  of  our  public  shigsri» 
Wiookl  shew,  that  the  depth  of  the  voice,  or  intensity  of  sonndt 
depends  princmally  on  th»  structnre  of  the  nose.  Bnt  onr 
demonstrator  of  anatomv,  as  might  be  expected^  is  inovn  aicc9« 
rate  in  describing  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the  deady 
than  the  functions  of  the  li^g  "Organs.  Th^  is,  tooy  a  wHr 
very  common  species  of  inflammatory  disease  in  the  cavi&r  ^jfif 
nose,  occasion^,  mostprobablyi  by  extreme  anxiety  of  wSh 
v^ch^ects  the  voice,  but  wuh  which  Mr.  L.  af^ear^  nee  t* 
be  acquflunted. 
The  authors  elucidationsthowevert  of  theproceiaqf  maetic^ 
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tkn  uddc^ktkkmvevcopkmsieiReQioverl^^  But*! 
important  practical  information  o  communtcated  br  the  descri^ 
tionofthe4th  plate^  which  b  well  calculated  to  instruct  the. 
surgical  student  how  to  introduce  a  tube  through  the  nose  into 
the  oesophagus,  and  displaying  ^^  an  extremely  simple  and  ready 
method  of  conveying  food  into  the  stomach  in  paralysis  of  the 
cesophagusy  or  in  the  wounds  ioflic^d  in  attempts  at  suicide.* 
Upon  the  whole  the  plates  ave  neath'  executed :  those  co* 
loured  present  tolerably  fii^'thful  views  ot  the  natural  subjects  \ 
-wad  the  work  is-highly  creditableto  the  talents  of  Mr.  Watt. 

NigfatiMale's  Portraiture  of  Methodism* 

(Concludiifrmnp.  2S$J 

WE  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  mechamcal 
popish  discipline  introduced  by  the  Wesley s,  particularly  in 
what  relates  to  (astin?.  Among  the  *'  peculiar  business  of  a 
superintendant/'  the  following  direction  occurs  as  one  of  th^ 
••  instituted  means'*  of  grace. 

««  Doyoafast  every  Friday i  tite  neglect  nC  this  is n^ficient  ts  ' 
account  for  our  feebleness  and  faintmeMe  of  apirk.  Wa  aie  eoott* 
nually  grieving  the  holy  spirit  by  th^kabUual  neglect  of  a  plaim  dwhf  ! 
[what  con8titntesy(u/i^  on  Fridays  a  duty  f  why  not  rather  fiat  on 
Sni^doMs  than  Fridays  P}  Lei  us  amend  from  this  hour.  Them  are 
several  decrees  offasHng  which  cannot  hurt  your  health,  [Iliis  is 
demonstratively  fiilse  5  the  health  of  the  body,  as  well  as  Christian 
temperance,  re<ftums  a  moderate,  uniform,  and  regular  supply  of  sim« 
pie  food.]  Begin  next  Friday,  and  avow*  this  duty  wherever  you 
go.  Tduch  iif  tea,  cofiee,  or  chocolate  ia  the  momtfig ;  bat  if  yoa 
want  it*  a  little  wiOt  or  water^gru6tv  [What  an  admirable  mondnt^ 
wi|o  nettkas  virtue  or  vice  oonsist  va  tea,  eoflfee,  <ir  milk  !1]  Din^-oo 
potalees  j  and  if  yoo  want  it,  eat  thoe  or  fonxt  ounces  oi  flesh  in  the 
«ffMUK*    [So  this  i»  MeihaiUsi  fasting !]    But  at  other  times  eat  00 

'*  Ttm  issodtmetly  cootrary  to  the  admonition  of  St.  Matthew^ 
thak  we  am  «nrpriaed  some  Chiistittis  did  not  revolt  at  such  aboamw^ 
(ioait  and  ra|iel  them  wBtb  sisom.  From  fiostics,  indeed,  we  shoqld' 
MCttspediti  but  those  possessing  sufficient  rationality  and  faith  to 
be  Ckriitians^  should  ^^uard  ajpunst  all  such  corrapiioos.  *'  When  ye 
ftst,  says  the  Evangelist,  be  not  sa  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  counte* 
nances  upk^str  not  unto  moi  to  fast,  b^t  unto  thy  father  who  is  ia 
asci^  j  and  thy  fiither  who  teeth  Ki  secret  shall  rewafd  thee  openly*** 
Isaiah,  c*  M,  has  admiriUy  de^ribed/a^ftn jf,  but  in  a  manner  very 
Miveat  fitom  John  Wesley's  milk,  gniel,  and  tehmeaL  RaT« 
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Hellr-sappcrs.    These  cxccedinglx  ten4  fo  breed  Derroas  disofderi-*' 

Thus,  we  see  Methodists,  according  to  .their  canon,  are  to 
fast  on  Fridays  by  using  milk  or  gruel  instead  of  tea  or  coffee, 
in  the  morning,  and  to  take  i»^^/-suppers  in  the  evening  !  Seri- 
ously, we  have  never  seen  as  much  absurd  nonsense  in  so  lo:^ 
words ;  and  it  is  difScult  to  determine  whether  the  moral,  or 
the  medical  advice  is  more  erroneous,  preposterous,  and  con- 
tcinptible,  Many  other  regulations  and  rules  are  also  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  superintendants,  nearly  as  foolish  and 
ImrSSral  ;  his  attention  to  band-n:eetings,  love-feasts^  quar- 
terly^ meetings,  and  certificates,  as  well  as  various  other  wquis:- 
torial  zcts,  are  solemnly  enjoined  ;  but  above  TxWy  fasting  is  re- 
peatedly commanded.  Friday,  too,  appears  with  the  Methodists 
to  share  the  same  honors  ol  fastiAg^  and  very  nearly  in  the  s^me 
manner  and  spirit,  as  with  the  Pa^iists.  One  would  think  that 
the  Galatians  had  never  received  the  admonition  "  turn  not 
again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  of  the  world,  observ- 
ing days  and  months,  and  times,  and  years  *,"  or,  that  it  had 
not  been  revealed  "  Christ  hnth  blotted  out  the  hand-\mting  of 
brdinafT^y  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and 
took  it  out  of  the  way,"  so  that  we  are  no  longer  **  subject  to 
ordinances^  which /j// are  to ^m/i  with  the  i/j'/V;^([ ;"  nor  are  we 
tied  up,  as  the  Jews  were,  "  in  ir.eat  or  in  drink,  or  m  respect 
of  a  holy-day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  which  were  a  shadow  of 
things  to  come  "  Still  less  should  we  suppose  that  any  real 
Christian  would  make  a  distiRcti<.n  in  A>o(l,  after  it  had  been 
declared*  to  the  salacious  Corinthians  and  Romans,  that  "  meat 
comrnendeth  us  not  to  God.  For  neither  if  wo  eat,  are  we 
the  bettief :  neither  if  we  eat  not,  arc  we  the  worse.  For  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  ana 
peace.'* ' 

But,  however  we  may  despise  the  directions  to  superinten- 
dents respectini;  fasting,  we  must  acknowlcJf^e  the  prudence  of 
the  advice,  to  "  converse  sparingly  and  cautiously  with  women^ 
particularly  with  v9///7^w  men/'  as  it  is  admitted  that  "  circum- 
stances of  rather  a  disai^eeable  nature  have  sometimes  taken 
place  among  the  preachers!'  These  mon,  we  believe,  have 
followed  this  direction  pretty  literally  ;  for,  as  experience  has 
taught  them  caution,  notwithstanding  their  artificial  sensuality, 
they  have  found  aduitcjy  much  more  economical  than  fornication  ! 
In  this,  no  doubt,  there  is  methodising  which  has  also  been  a 
productive  source  of  ia nance,  as  the  purses  of  married  women 
are  generally  better  furnished  than   those  of  spinsters.      An 
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e-jcdmple  of  this  kind  has  recently  occurred  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  the  husband  o(  a  methodistic  wife  finding  her  layingaside 
lia!f  a  guinea  to  give  to  the  Methodist-preacher  every  time  he 
visited  her,  thought  praper  to  take  the  gold  and  substitute  a 
farthing  in  its  place  neatly  rolled  in  paper.  This  was  given  to 
t]ie  Methodist-teacher^  who,  in  consequence,  preached  so 
pointedly  against  ♦*  the  woman  who  deceived  the  man,"  and 
who  doomed  her  to  "  drinking  of  boiling  copper  in  hell-fire,** 
that  Bhe  became  dreadfully  alarmed,  sent  for  the  preacher,  in- 
quired and  was  informed  the  cause  The  husband,  being  in 
Expectation  of  the  artful  preacher,  detected  him,  demanded  to 
know  how  much  money  he  had  received  from  his  wife ;  the 
Methodist  at  fiirsl  denied  having  received  any  ;  a  horse-whip. 
However^  /wis  applied  till  he  confessed  the  truth,  acknow- 
ledged a  very  considerable  sum,  and  received  a  most  severe  and 
merited  chas|:izeaient,  for  iying,  from  an  injured  tmd  indignant 
husband.  So  much  for  the  freedom  of  methodistic  converse 
wif  h  married  women  ! 

Mr.  Nightingale  makes  some  very  judicious  remarks  on  seve- 
ral other  methodistic  regulationrs,  particularly  oh  the  'unjust 
disejualifications  of  preachers  bef(?re  they  are  admitted  into  full 
<fonrtexion  ;  duripg  their  probationary  state  of  four  years  they 
hiive  no  votes  or  influence,  can  be  elected. Co  no  office,  have  no 
shiate  in  the' profits  of  the  sale  of  the  society's  books  in  their 
circuit,  and  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  superintendent 
without  •  that '  formal  trial-  which  the  other  [Teachers  may 
demand/  liut  the  most  reprehensible  law  is  that  prohibiting 
marrlag"!^,'  tfhich  originated  in  the  poverty  of  ^ojne  preachers 
who  #ere^tiio  much  attached  to  their  wives,  if  not  too  honest, 
txy  prBpa^hikWe-wbrk  in  the  manner'of  the  Hertfordshire  preach- 
tf  before  noticed. 

•  .  "  Aj  person,  observes  our  author,  cannot  marry  among  the  tra- 
velling-preachers, until  he  is  adiiiictcdiiuo  full  conneitiou  [that  is  till. 
,  ^e  hj^s  bpeni.fmr  years  on  trial].  This  may  be  sound  policy  with 
Nfethodisfsj  "but  it  is  both  unjust  ^ud  unscriptoral  It  savours  too 
^ongly  .of  popery ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  effects  of  a  most  scan^ 
Salons  and  disgraceful  nature  slionld  sometimes  be  the  result  of  so 
6ih&\  ilk  la\V  I  have  the  honor  to  know  a  very  respectable  dis«?f»nting 
lUin^Ster,  whb-iinc?e  travelled  among  the  Methodists,  but  was  expelled 
for  matryin^  heUae  the  expiraiion  ot  his  years  of  probation.  The 
l0Oguageot.  St.  Paul  is  very  strong  against  the  doctrine  of  forbidding 
tpmany.  Hoyrifarit  will  apply  to»g' certain  law  of  metfaodisni^  tht 
j«Bfcting  n»iad  wjll  judge/' 

That  **  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion*'  appears  a  maxim 
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as  strictly  iacolcated  hy  the  JMkthodiM  as  tbr  Pafiflto  ;  andy  oo^ 
withstanding  Wesley's  <<  Cbrisctaft  library"  in  fifty  vohimes,  Ae 
^€U  majority  of  the  lower  claaws  of  preacfaen  are  iuuxrrigMf 
Ignorant.    On  this  subjea  we  quote  the  following : 

".It  never  was  Mr.  Wesley's  loteotion  to  make  sdiolais.  of  Ui 
lay-preaeben.  The  great  balk  of 'Methodists,  to  this  day.  have  m 
sort  of  dread  of  boqaanlsBiniiqf.' « The  preachen  m^  raise  anootciy 
l^ost  thb  cfaigfge  i  bat  it  is  neiMdieless  jost,  as  every  one  who'  baa 
teen  at  all  conversant  with  tfasiNiyata  manneii  of  this  plsople  atHnt 
acknowledge.  The  majority  <af  Melbodislai  netwithstaoding '  U» 
present  mi^  improved  and  refined  state  of  theoooneiion»arB  stltl  io 
besought  for  amoog  perMosin  the  bwest  ranks  of  life,  andllMee 
have  nearly  as  strcnig  an  avenupo  to  what  Ihey  call  fuoJrkmmMit, 
as  any  of  their  brethren  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Wesley.  A  hat^ 
preacher  whom  I  know,  was  a  few  yearn  ago  forbidden  to  preach,  at 
one  of  the  places  in  his  circuit,  b^use  he  spoke  rather  better  Bog^iah 
than  did  die  f^BSt  of  his  fellow-kbouiers  in  the  same  place  T 

Many  of  their  preachers,  inde^^  men  who  profiess  oradi  mkI- 
should  knOw  better^  still  declaim  agaitist  learning  and  kaoir- 
ledge,  without  ever  considering  tluit  if  knowlec^e  be  sinliilr 
then  the  knowing  this  must  be  asin»  as  it  is  thetesultof  kiww* 
ledge.  If  this  doctrine  were  true,  God  himself  must  be  aa 
infinite  sinner,  as  infinite  knowledge  is  one  of  his  most  com 
mon  attributes. .  Real  knowledge,  howeveri  it  was  well  oIk 
served  .by  the  author  of  a  *^  tbieological  survey  .of  the  hmnaa 
understanding,"  in  religiovs  matters,  is  the  same  thing  with 
conscience ;  Uie  more  perfect  and  extensive  the  former,  the 
more  pure  and  correct  the  latter.  It  is  eoually  sanctiosiad^ 
divine  authority,  and  the  great  author  ot  Christianity,  so  finr 
from  prohibiting  knowledge  and  learning,  in  many  instaacca- 
encouraged  them  as  far  as  necessary.  He  ordered  the  apostles  to 
unite  the  **  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  with  the  ixmocence  of  the 
dove  ;**  forbade  them  to  call  their  •*  brother  a  feol,*  whkh 
was  desu-xn?  them  not  to  be  fooKsh ;  and  even  the  illiterate  men 
whom  he  diose  to  be  the  first  promulgators  of  his  gospel  were 
not  suffered  to  remain  so,  but  were  miraculously  endowed  vrith 
the  ffift  of  tongues f  of  tvuJomf  and  of  knonvUdge*  Neither  do 
we  find,  among  all  the  causes  which  choked  the  good  seed»  in^ 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  that  knowledge  is  enumcq^ated  xtk 
that  deadly  catalogue.  Perhaps,  indeed,  some  of  our  aafe 
Methodists  may  retort  these  authorittes,  by  referring  te  die  tree 
of  knowledge  in  Paradise,  bet  let  them  remember  that  the 
knowledge  thence  acquired  was  ef  good  as  well  as  of  evil.  Bat 
however  they  may  rail  against  that  kn<Hrle<l^  whiditheyde 
not  possessj  they  certainly  are  not  deficient  m  tunnmg^  aa  ^. 


^fOf^tt  mcthocftwn  fainidf  acdeacmladged,  irtienhft  declared 
Ihat  ^  the  Presbytariant  nf  i  am  a  IVesbyterian ;  the  peofde 
lAo  go  to  chniNchy  say  I  am  a  minfoter  of  Aetrs)  and  th« 
Catholics  are  sure  I  am  a  good  CathoKc  in  my  heart.**  By  this 
artifice  of  saying  something  in.&vor  of  all  sects^  he  augmented, 
the  number  of  his  folio werv  at  th^  expense  of  sincerity  and 
truth.  The  same  system  is  stiU  puifiied  by  ht^  successors ;  and 
if  Metjxodists  manifest  any  panUisy  towards  the  church  disci- 
pUne*  it  b  mukh  less  from  attachment  either  to  her  doctrines  or. 
(BitabfiiAdiient,  than  from  a  convfetioii  nf  its  being  the  most 
effbctuaLmethod  of  gaining  proselytes  among  churchmen  wlio 
are<«dtt  more  nomeroos  than  dissenters. 

in  narrating  the  success  of  Whitfield's  theatrical  preaching, 
Ifr.  Nightingale  makes  some  veVy  just  obserTations  on  the 
gen^^l  insincerity  of  free-thinkers  and  Peists,  and  exposes 
^heir  flagrant  inconsistency  when  speakmg  of  religion.  He 
also  alludes  to  the  conduct  of  the  infamous  Wheatley,  who^ 
altfaoi^  a  doctor  and  preacher,  was  so  abandoned  that  on  one 
occasion  the  *^  mayor  of  Norwit:h  wa»  employed  a  whole  day  in 
taking  the  affidanu  of  the  women  whom  he  had. tried  to* 
corrupt  P'*  The  conscientious  scruples  of  Cliarles  Wesley, 
who  always  paid  great  attentiofi  to  "  his  ordination  baths,''  in 
^  adhering  to  the  church  discipline,  and  his  pointed  censure  of 
his  brother's  assumption  of  authority  to  consecrate  bishops,  do 
Um  great' honoiB*.  The  same  ma^^  be  said  of  our  author's 
candour,  in  defending  the  establishment  from  the  vulgar  abuse 
q(  fanatic  Methodists  and  ambitioos  dissenters.  After  stating 
>'i  ■  w    •  <■  I    ■■       r  ■    ii  .  •  ■     ■ 

♦  The  fbllowtng  facts  evince,  we  hopo^  a.  rather  singular  instance 
of 'depravity »  A  Methodist,  said  t6  have  preached  more  than  once  in 
the  Paotheon,  took  up  with,  or  becSme  the  husband  of,  a  woman  who 
had  been  bribetf  by  her  master  to  swear  a  child  to  his  shopman.  The 
preacher  opened  a  school  not  a  day*s  joumey  from  the  Poundlrag-hof:'- 
piial.  The  old  master  of  his  real  or  pretended  wife,  once  a  trades- 
man in  O— —  street,  out  of  wfakb he  was  hissed  for  his  infamy,  and 
being  a  coadjutor  of  Richard  Andrews*  of  swindling  notoriety,  be- 
caiine  an  ioniate  of  this  preaciiing^achoolmaster.  The  O— -—  street 
adventurer  finding  his  finances  low,  ttiought  proper  to  manufacture 
a  bodk-debt  of  50/.  against  a  very  old  woman,  and  her  two  infirm 
daugfarerr.  In  thii*  nefarious  cons'piracy,  the  Metliodist-preaching 
ach^mi^ster  first  personated  an  attorney  in  order  to  intimidate  a 
doting  M  woflSan,  and  make  her  acknowledge  some  debt,  and  after- 
wards became  a  untness  to  prove  it ! '  Tlie  debt  thus  fabricated  was 
accordingly  recorered  in  the  cotirt  flf  Common  Pleas,  and  thi^  worker 
of  iniquity,  we  beiiere,  stili  continues  a  sciioohnaster  and^Metho^ 
dist-preach<F ! 
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the  little  success  of  m^hodisin  in  Scotland,  and  titt  iiitcmp6»~ 
rate  conduct  of  some  preachers-  hi  pointmg  out  the  errors  of  the* 
clergy,  he  asks, 

''  Who  made  these  Methodists  judges  in  Israel  ?  Who  gave  them 
authority  to  abuse,  in  public  and  private,  the  character  of  a  body  of 
men  whose  learning,  piety,  and  morality,  are  in  a  great  degree  the 
honor  of  our  island  ?  Ahhough  myself  a  dissenter,  I  am  constrained 
to  «:kDowledge,  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  national  learning  is  to  be 
found  among  the  clergy  of  the^' establishment.  In' tii0  practice  oT 
morality  in  general,  what  body  of  men  in  the  world  exceeds  that  o^ 
the  regular  clergy  of  these  kingdoms  ?  I  am  persuaded,  not  an^r. 
Pray  who  are  the  great  promoters  of  those  public  chartHes,  those 
learned  and  beneficent  institutions  which  are  at  once  the  glory,  the 
happiness,  the  bulwarks,  of  our  country  ?  Not  the  Methodists;  bnt 
the  bishops  and  clergy  o(  the  established  churcii.  Were  they  to 
withdraw  their  patronage  and  support  from  every  ciiaritable 
institution  in  the  kingdqm,  the  widow's  heart  that  now  sings  for  joy 
would  droop  within  her;  the  poor,  now  raised  by  their  munificence 
and  public  spirit  would  fall  to  rise  no  more.  Let  us  only  look  at  the 
lists  of  names  which  are  printed  with  the  periodical  reports  of  almost 
every  literary  and  charitable  institution  in  these  kingdoms,  and  ^we 
shall  find  this  feeble  testimony  to  the  worth  of  our  national  clergy 
confirmed  in  the  amplest  manner.  Considered  as  a  body,  they  are, 
doubtless,  tlie  ornaments  of  the  religion  they  teach,  and  of  the 
country  that  supports  them.  And  shall  a  few  mistaken  Methodist 
preachers  take  upon  them,  without  censure,  to  vilify  these  men  as 
"  dumb  dogs  V*  as  unenlightened,  worldly,  unregeneraie,  unconverted 
siimefs,  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world  ?  Is  it  to  be 
tolerated,  that  because  the  regular  clergy  are  disposed  to  act  soberly 
in  their  public  ministrations,  and  to  read-  their  discourses,  instead  of 
poiiringout  upon  the  people  a  heap  of  crude,  undigested,  extetnpora- 
neous  matter  that,  therefore,  they  shall  be  considered  as  blind  l^ders 
of  the  blind? 

"  It  is  in  vain  for  the  Methodists  to  pretend  to  be  of  a  spirit  difi&rent 
to  the  one  1  have  been  here  alluding  to,  concerning  their  respect  for 
the  clergy.  Every  Methodist  in  the  kingdom  knows,  if  he  would 
confess  it,  that  iliose  clergymen  who  do  not  preach  extempore,  aie 
looked  upon  as  unevangelical,  unconverted  men.  Nothing  is  a  surer 
test  of  a  clergyman's  being  an  unenlightened  man,  than  his  usiug  notes 
in  the  palj)it.  The  exceptions  to  this  illiberal  noiion  are  very  few 
indeed.  El>:e,  whence  is  it  that  those  clergymen  wlio  preach  extem- 
pore a*-e  ak>iie  called  gospel,  evangelical,  and  enlightened  ministers ^ 
Many  aged  and  trcly  respectable  ministers  of  the  established  church 
may  now  say  :  *  Those  who  are  younger  than  I,  have  me  in  derision, 
whose  fathers  I  would  have  scorned  to  have  set  with  tlie  dogs  of  mj 
flock  !* 

'*  I  am  aware.  Madam,  that  the  praise  I  have  here  bestowed  on  the 
ministers  of  our  church,  must  be  given  with  some  paiufol  exceptions; 
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^iX  plttr^llst^/  and  mpn^resideiUS)  do  still  disgr^e  the  establishment 
ji^d  that*  sQvne  of  the  clergy  ^re  imo^^ral  .^lei^j  regardless  of  tbe  flock, 
while  tbey  Secure  the  fleece  >  but  I  repeat  it  with  pleasure,  the  l^lk  of  . 
<he  clergy  is  composed  of  men  of  profound  learning,  sincere  piety,  ai^d 
vxtenbive  lii^rality.  I. should  W  sorry  to  see  these  ipen  removed  from 
their  liv  iDg$,  to  make  room  fur  their  calumniators.  1  should  be  sorr^ 
to  see  our  ecclesiastical  estabh$haient  reduced  to  that^tate  of  barbarity 
from  which  it  has  long  been  emerging)  It  has  been  aaid,  that  warn 
have^  an  Arminiao  clergy  and  a  Qal){iuijtic  liturgy.  A^mit  thia  ;  bui 
we  had  belter  have  only  one  evil  tlutn  two  \  and  if  we  let  them  alpiie> 
the  time  will  come,  1  make  no  doubt,  when  the  evil  will  be  pui^ed 
away  by  the  t. rowing  influence  of  the  good. 

**  At  any  rate,  such  serio-comic-episco|>o-diBsenting  clergymen  as  th# 
author  of  The  Sale  of  Curates,  are  not  the  men  to  retorxn  the  church  j 
but  rather  to  augment  the  number  of  iier  blemishes,  and  to  re-bar* 
barjzeher  ministers  and  Bupporteis,     Under  their  hands  she  will  be 
"  Worse  for  mending — w^h'd  to  fouler  stains." 

The  admirers  of  Jolin  Wesley  will  doubtless  be  grievously 
offended  at  our  author's  interesting  reflections  on  his  ordaining 
lay-preachersy  and  making  Dr.  Coke  a  Methodist  bishop! 
Such  a  scandalous  violation  of  his  ordination-oaths  is  censuredas 
it  deserves,  and  it  is  truly  remarked,  that  "  Mr.  Wesley  could, 
occasionally,  remember  to  forget,"  as  in  .his  controversy  with 
Dr.  Evans.  The  whole  of  this  business  shews  how  easily  thil 
pretended /^r/Jrf  man  could  sport  with  conscience,  how  little  he 
regarded,  notwithstanding  his  b/other's  remonstrances,  his 
most  solenon  obligations  to  the  church,  whenever  they  tended 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  his  ambition.  With  equal  justice; 
and  spirit  has  Mr.  N.  exposed  the  Methodists  pretensions  ta 
liberality  and  toleration,  and  proved  that  they  are  *'  all  false  and 
hollow  !*'  Methodists  are  as  intolerant  as  any  other  sect.  Per- 
sons holding  the  opinions  of  every  different  sect,  he  observes 
are  retained  and  supported  in  the  church,  **  and  yet  we  are 
sometimes  told  of  its  intolerance,  and  of  persecutions  for  righ- 
teousness s^ke.  Truly,  I  think  our  national  church  is  the  most 
liberal  of  churches,  and  her  pale  everyway  the  most  extensive.** 
The  following  observations, '  as  coming  from  a  dissenter,  are 
worthy  of  attention,  and  particularly  interest  the  followers  of 
the  religio-comic  mountebank  of  Blackfriars*  road. 

^  Were  the  letter^  of  oar  canon  laws  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and 

*  Here  the  author  forgets  that  there  were  always  enemies  to  the 
church,  that  no  regularly-constituted  body  was  ever  without'  laws  to 
protect  itself  from  its  enemies,  and  that  the  original  non-confomiists 
ware  evidently  more    influence  by    worldly  pride  and  obstinacy 
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fpaea&ffMU&e  of  their  pieKBt  Inipporten^  I  tfaoBld  hn^  lerj-km 
objedioiis  to  mu^  ia  kSomhap  with  the  Church  of  Bugbad, 
neither  do  I  lee  hefw  mj  renooafale  man  oouU  object  to  lodi  as 
imioD.  Itie  eim^  waaAwftmrnee  of  DiMeotere*  heve  medeh no- 
fitthiooable  to  perwcote  for  cookteoe  sake  $  and-  hence  It  is  that  a 
great  majority  of  oar  regofcur  clergy  ha^e  ittiperceptihly  imhibed  that 
apirit  of  toleratiOD,  which  prawota  the  laws-  againit  Diaienteri  heii^  • 
imtinto  exeentioo.  I  kwk  ftrward  wi^pleataretothetjine  when 
ereo  the  leiier  of  oar  ecdattaidcal  lam  ahall  breathe  n  peribctly 
mild  and  libefal  j]»tr»/,  when  the  piooi  with  of  Archbishop  TinotsoD 
shall  be  aoeompliihcd  ^  and  we  shall  no  longer  hear  of  Christtans 
''perishing  everlastingly'*  foany  menial  error  of  jodgment.  To  the 
li^t  of  scleuoe,  and  the  homaaising  infloeoce  of  reason  and  [Ailosophy, 
I  look  for  that  spirit  which  will  ooonteract  the  growing  authority  of 
Calfinian  bitterness^  and  finaHy  triumph  over  poritanic  barbarity. 
Yet  while  we  hear  men,  and  thosecalliag  themselves  the  only  tme  aona 
of  the  chorch,  pkskling  for  persecotiOD*  by  the  vindication  of  Calvin's 
affiir  with  the  on^yrtonate  Servetas«  there  is  certainly  sometbiDg 
to  dread  fVom  the  spread  of  this  brao^  of  Methodists,  especially  when 
we  consider  how  many  of  their  preachers  have  foand  their  vaay 
into  the  chareh.  This  alarm  is  not  a  little  streiq^ened  when  we 
see  the  crowds  that  attend  the  ministiy  of  these  pretended 
evangelicals." 

Again  we  find  oar  author  argiiing  verj  persuasively  and  ably 
in  defence  of  the  naagtatratey  who  fiuthfuUy  discharged  the 
duties  of  their  offices  in  preventing  Wesley's  conventicles. 

"  While  the  diurch  and  state**  says  Mr.  N. ''  continoe  to  be  united* 
it  is  the  bunness  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  see  that  the  ecdesiasiicai^ 
as  well  as  all  the  other  laws,  are  duly  kept  and  obeyed  j  and  surely  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  the  church  of  England  has  as  much  right  as 
other  charcfaes  to  make  what  laws  she  chuses  for  tiie  government  of 
her  own  members ;  and  such  the  Methcxlists  profes^  themselvtfs 

Uian  christian  charity.  Their  real  want  of  the  true  spirit  of  toteratioo 
was  the  primary  cause  of  their  non-cooibrmity  -,  as  dissenters  tfiey 
obtained  a  certain  consequence  and  distinction^  but  as  conformists  they 
would  have  been  lost  in  the^multitude. — Rev. 

*  Surely  Mr.  N.  is  here  writing  roost  cutting  irony  !  The  txamph 
and  influence  of  dissenters  against  persecution  !  Where  are  there  such 
envying,  bitterness,  verath  and  strife,  as  prevail  in  almost  all  the 
official  meetings  of  dissenting  teachers  ?  Has  not  Mr.  N.  faisBadf 
proved  the  intolerant  spliil  of  the  Methodists  and  their  envioua  strile  ? 
is  it  not  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  dissenters  which  has  divided  them 
into  nearly  as  many  sects  as  preachers  ?  Have  not  the  "  Independents,** 
as  they  arrogantly  call  themselves,  been  long  striving  in  vain  tdorgsnisa 
'Aemselves  into  a  church  ?  And  are  not  the  author's  fiivorite  Sociniana 
also  divided  among  themselvet  ^  In  one  thing,  however^  they  all  agree* 
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tpbe.  If  any  do  n6t  like  tiiose  laws  and  regulations  which  she  h» 
enacted,  they  are  at  liberty  to  dis^tent ';  after  which  neither  the  churqh 
of  Knglapd^  nor  any  other  churchy  has  a  light  to  interfere  with  thenr: 
But  While  they  continue  in  menkbersliip^  they  ought  to  pay  proper 
deference-  to "  all  established  rule!?'  of  her  communion.  The 
Methodists  may  thank  the  lenient  ftpirit;:(  of  the  churchmen  of  the 
present  day,  that  they  are  not  fbrcittfespclled  as  unruly^  members. 
This  tbey  would  think  a  iiard'oase:  yMikwi  »t  would  be  :  But  law  is 
lawysaid  the  facetious  George  Al^ndir  Steevens-5  and  Ixrish  the 
W^eyaos  would  hnitate  the  forb^rf^e  of  theft  brethren  of  the 
cbufcfa,  whenrany  one  of  their  own  members  sees  fit  to  violate  the 
conventiok  acts  of  Methodism.  '  Whtftsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you>  do  ye  ev^  so  to  tbem.* "  '  j. 

Of  John  Wesley's  general  character  we- have  already  spoken, 
and  £or  an  account  pf  the  Methodiife  doctrines^  bibliomancy, 
scripture-cardsy  women-preachings  ^  street  and  &t\A'Hnging^ 
controversies  with  the  Calvinists,  &c.  on  all  of-  which'  Mr.  N. 
writes  with  candouf  and  persjrictiityi  we  must  refer  to  the  work> 
which  "deserves  the  perusal  of  att  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
general  economy  of  niethodism,  the  MUX  of  governing  the  mul- 
titude,  and  the  artifices  ^nd  passions  of  men. 

In  the  course,  of  our  exanujnatipn  «f  this '^<  Portraiture  of 
Methodism/'  we  have  adduced  factS'.md  ^guments  proving,,  that 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  Mctthodi^  are  grossly  immoral, 
irrational,  and  highly  inimical  to  genuine  Christian  piety.  .  It 
were  easy  to  multiply  facts  and  argiiments  on  this  important 
subject,  but  our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  into  details  \ 
some,  however,  of  the  naore  generally  pernicious  operations  of 
Methodists  must  here  be  noticed,  and,  ^rst,  of  tkeir  incessant 
and  public  religious  conversations. :  .This  subject  has  been  very 
ably  and  conclusively  discussed  by  the  Rev,**  W.  Ludlam,  (Ess.  9. 
vol.  i.)  who  very  justly  observers,  that,  as  to  *^  the  making  so 
awful  a  thing  as  Christ,  atid  his  salvation,. the  subject  of  com^ 

tliat  is  in  abusing  the  church,  not  fbr  its  errors  or  defects^  but  merely 
bec^se  they,  for  the  welfare  of  soci^ty^and  the  honour  of  true  religion^ 
are  deprived'of  power  to  domineer  over  the  others.  That  they  would 
be  much  less  tolerant  then  ther  church,  evien  their  most  sanguine 
friends  wUl  admit,  and  our  liberal  author  himself,  by  acknowledging 
that  •*  there  is  certainly  something  to  iread/*  from  the  increase  of 
Calviflism,  inculcates  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  Utter  and  spirit  of 
the  laws  against  such  '*  dreadfiir*  sectaties !  If  any  proof,  indeed,  wera 
wanting  to  show,  that  it  is  not  from  the  example  and  influence  of 
Disaenters  that  persectition  has  become,  unfashionable,  but  frf^  the 
genuine  influence  of  the  meek  and  truly  chKstiau  spirit  of  the  chutcl^ 
the  above  observations  of  the  author  would  fully  supply  it.«^R£T* 
Nq.  134,  Foi.  33.  August,  1809.         2  A  , 
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fiton  chat  in  a  mixed  conipany,  (as  the  Methodists  are  ambitions 
of  doing)  to  be  bandied  about  from  one  td  another^  or  dealing 
out  rhapsodies  on  the  Icve  cf  Jesus  in  pidblicy  men  of  true  piety 
cannot  but  look  upon  this  as  grievous  profanation  of  that  sacred 
name^  which  is  above  every  name,  and  could  no  more  endure 
this^  than  they  could  endure  to  stand  praying  in  the  comers  of 
the  streets/'  The  methodists,  indeed,  have  merely  revived  the 
Jewish  practices  of  praying  at  certain  hours,  and  the  popish  one 
of  telling  their  rosary,  or  repeating  their  Ave  Marias  before  the 
images  of  saints  iu  public  places,  without  any  efficient  Tirtwe^ 
piety,  or  devotion.  Every  observer  of  man,  all  wIk>  have 
attentively  examined  the  moral  and  religious  conduct  of  Papists, 
and  Methodists,  must  be  convinced  of  the  injurious  effects  of  a 
too  indiscriminate  use  of  the  language  and  forms  of  religious 
devotion.  But  lest  we  should  be  accused  by  puritanical  devotees 
of  inclining  too  much  to  the  opposite  extreme^  we  shall  quote 
a  remarkable  expression  from  fiishop  Butler.  ^'  Going  over 
the  theory  of  virtue,"  says  that  pious  divine,  **  in  one's  thoughts, 
talking  well,  and  drawing  £ne  pictures,  of  it  j  this  is  so  far 
from  necessarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a  habit  of  it  in 
him  who  thuseqipioys  himself,  that  it  niay  harden  the  mind ]m 
tonirary  course,  and  render  it  graduilly  more  insensible,  i.  c. 
form  a  habit  of  insensibility^  to  all  moral  considerations.  For, 
from  our  very  faculty  of  habits,  passive  impressions,  by  being 
repeated,  grow  weaker.  Thoughts,  by  oiten  passing  through 
the  mind,  are  felt  less  sensibly  \  beings  accustomed  to  danger 
begets  intrepidity ;  i.  e.  lessens  fear  ;  to  distress,,  lessens  the 
passion  of  pity ;  to  instai^ces  of  others'   mortality,  lessens  the 

^^n§ible' apprehension  of  our  own."  If  these  observations  be 
foundt'd.  in  nature  and  truth  as  applied  to  morality.,  how  much 
more  so  are  thay  when  applied  to  religion  }  Talking  of  reli- 
gion does  not  necessarily  make  people  religious ;  repeating 
prayers,  mechanically,  does  not  beget  a  spirit  of  piety  \  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  iTdircct  and  uniform  tendency,- as  the  bishop  has 

.  well  shewn,  to  substitute  the  semblance  for  the  reality,  the  letter 
for  the  spirit,  of  devotion.  Methodists  exhibit  their  piety 
every  wlicre  to  be  seen  by  men  ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  human  mind  . 
is,  generally,  speaking,  incapable  of  any  genuine  devotion,  except 
in  the  church,  \xi  domestic  privity,  or  in  retirement.  Dekided 
and  ignorant  people,  indeed,  may  set  off  their ^i^numerou*  and 
long  prayers  against  their  other  vices  ;  bufthi^  only  proves  the 
injurious  effects'of  such  formal  piety,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
their  wandering  minds  while  performing  such  eye-service.  On 
other  occasions,  however,  they  do  exercise  their  feelings,  and 
display  a  system  of  /^//wj^-worship,  which  has  no  more  analogy 
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to  the  spiritual  or  intellectual  worship  taught  by  Jesus  Christ, 
than  the  devotion  of  untutored  Indians  has.  God  ^s  a  spirit, 
and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  not  by  the 
raving  effusions  of  vulgar  jtod  licentious  passions. 

But,  to  the  profanation  of  religious'  worship  they  add  an 
irrational  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  providence,  by  which  means 
they  have  gained  many  followers,  each  one  thinking  himself  a 
peculiar  favorite  of  heaven,  a  cifo'en  one  called  into  light  and 
life  for  the  conversion  gf  sinners  !  H^ence  the  origin  of  their 
instantaneous  conversions  and  relations  of  their  particular  expe- 
Yience.  With  all  these  fanatics,  whether  Calvinistic  predesti-^  . 
narians,  Socinian  necessarians,  or  Deistical  fatalists,  it  is  a  received 
and  establislied  creed,  that  every  event  is  by  the  particular  and 
immediate  appointment  of  God,  although  this  shocking  tenet 
would  render  him  the  author  of  all  mV/  Miseonceiving  that 
passage  of  scripture  which  describes  the  omniscience  of  Deity, 
as  numbering  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  the  hairs  on  our  head, 
they  arrogantly  and  blasphemously  conclude  that  every  thing 
which  they  do  or  say  comes  of  God,  that  the  divine  interposition 
in  theii*  favour  is  manifested  to  them,  and  that  a  particular  and 
specip.l  providence  will  always  direct  them  aright.  With  equal, 
-and  even  more,  reason  might  Mohammed  and  Buonaparte^con- 
cludp  that  they  were  chosen  instruments  in  the.  hands  of  Deity, 
that  they  acted  by  necessity,  and  cobsequently»were  guided  by 
a />flr//rw/ar  providence.  There  is,  we  fear,  not  a.  few  weak  or 
unthinking  persons,  who  occasionally  entertain  such  sentiments ; 
but  Christians  shou'd  renxember  that  this  is  a  probationary  state, 
that  our  will,  as  far  as  relates  to  ourselves,  is  free,  that  it  is  qur 
•duty  to  exercise  both  our  intellectual  and  physical  faculties,  that 
we  have  always  tl  choice  of  good  or  evil,  that  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  divinity  condiices  to  the  belief  that  he  acts  only  mediately 
and  by  general^  not  particular  laws^  that  revelation  was  given 
for  a  general  purpose,  and  that  miracles  were  wrought  only  in 
subservience  to- the  establishment  of  the  truth  of  this  general 
design,  and  not  by  individuals  of  every '  sex,  age,  and  nation  ; 
and  that  we  ought  not  to  ascribe  actions,  which,  are  perfectly 
within  the  compass  of  our  own  powers,  to  the  agency  of  either 
a  good  or  evil  influence.  There  is  indeed  no  doctrine  which 
appears  so  consonant  with  scripture,  and  co  flattering"  to  human 
Vanity,  as  that  of  a  particular  providence  :  and  none, .  perhaps, 
which  is  ofteher  abused,  or  productive  of  greater  evils  to  society. 
In  good  minds  it  is  superstitious,  in  bad  ones,  blasphemons ;  it  is 
the  worst  consequence  of  predestination  or  fatalism.  If  man 
is  admitted  to  be  free,  the  actions  of  a  free  being  are  no  marks 
of  the   dispositions  or  intentions  of   God,  unless    positively 
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declared,  on  the  authority  of  divine  revelationi  /^  to  hi}  and  to 
consider  them  so,  without  such  authority,  would  render  the 
proof  of  both  natural  and  revealed  religion  impossible,  would 
set  Mohammedanism  and  Paganism  upon  as  sure  a  basis  ^  Chris- 
tiani;y,  and  subject  God  to  be  truly  deemed  the  author  of  every 
evil  work !  But,  observes  a  writer  whom  we  have  befoi:e 
quoted>  *'  what  if  it  should  have  pleased  God  to  appoint,  not 
particular  effects  ^d particular  events,  but  ^general  effects  and. 
genera!  eventSy  and  should  have  left  ii  to  that  reason,  with  which 
he  has  thought  fit  to  endue  his  intelligent  creatures,  to  deter- 
mine, according  to  that  power  of  choice,  which  he  has  also  given 
them,  what  they  themselves  should  think  proper  to  do  ?  Would 
not  submission  to,  ancLacquiescence  in,  this  appointed  order  of 
things,  be  as  much  their  duty,  and  as  deserving  of  his  £ivor, 
as  submission  to,  and  acquiescence  in,  events  which  may  not,  for 
'  aught  any  man  can  tell,  be  of  divine  appointment  ?  In  a  world 
of  free  agents,  land  over  none  other  can  God  he  a  moral  gover- 
nor) many  events -must  arise  from  that  fcee  agency,  without 
^  which  there  can  be  no  religion ;  permitted,  indeed,  by  God, 
because  no  event  can  happen  but  by  his  permission,  yet  certainly 
hot  appointed  by  him,  because  what  he  permits  may,  or  'ffuiy  mtf 
happen,  what  he  appoints  mtirtJ'  Did  we  indeed  admit  ths 
doctrine  of  a  particular  providence,  a$  prcfsumed  by  Methodist 
and  Papbts,  the  Gospel  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  as  miracles, 
and  revelations,  and  prophecies,  would  be  every  day  promulgated 
by  all  those  lawless  ruffians  who  had  impudence  sufficient  to 
obtrude  themselves  on  public  attention,  and  the  miracles  of  the 
amorous  St.  Francis,  St.  Clara,  John  Wesley,  Winifred  White, 
Joanna  Southcote,  and  innumerable  other  impostors  and 
deceivers,  would  serve  as  infallible  guides  to  their  deluded 
followers.  Fortunately,  Christianity  has  been  interposed  to 
preserve  human  reason,  (to  say  no  more)  from  such  lamentable 
degradation. 

The  last  methpdistic  practice  which  wq  shall  notice,  is  their 
singing  salacious  love-songs,  some  of  which  we  have  quoted 
from  the  work  before  us.  After  observing  attentively  the 
effects  of  popish  and  metbodistic  music  on  the  mind,  we  are 
convinced,  that  it  is,  of  all  human  inventions,  that  which  most 
universally  and  irrecoverably  corrupts  the  human  heart,  and 
most  effectually  extirpates  all  female  virtue.  To  the  reflecting 
observer,  the  very  nature  of.  music  will  be  sufficient  to'  account 
for  its  injurious  effects.  Hearing  is  nothing  more  Xhaaifielmg 
with  the  auditory  nerve  \  from  this  sentiment,  or,  as  the  word 
implies,  feelings  the  imagination  is  called  into  action,  ideas 
are  produced,  and  the  reader  xd^xj  judge  what  must  be  the 
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mture  of  those  ideas  and  sentiments^  which  are  generated  hy 
*'  the  most  melting  strains  of  luscious  music." '  If  we  refer  to 
the  manners  And  customs  of  those  countries  where  music  is  most 
generally  studied,  we  find  that  chastity  is  not  included  in  the 
list  of  their  virtues  j  the  physical  cause  is  already  explained. 
Hence  rooj  perhaps,  ^he  reason  why  methodists^  iii  general,  are 
much  less  addicted  to  stealing  than  to  licentiousness.     There  is 
nothing,  indeed,  in  nature  which  produces  such  strong  emotions 
as  the  effects  of  feeling  in  the    auditory-nerve ;  this  feeling 
immediately  operates'  on  the  imagination,  it  is  the  sentiment* 
mover,  and  renders  the  mind  either  pure  or  impure,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  presented  to  it.     For  this  reason, 
the  author  of  Christianity,  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature 
was  as  superior  as  his  morality,  often  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
hzving  z  pure  imagwatiofij  as  when  he  observes,  that  "   he  who 
looks  at  a  woman  and  lusteth  after  her,  hath  already  coitimitt^d, 
,sin,**     Truly,  the  amorous  music  of  the  Methodists,   to  adopt 
their  own  language,  must  be  considered  as  the  most  masterly 
device  of  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind.     It  is  to  be   regretted, 
however,  that  men,  in  general,  are  by  no  means  aware  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  practising  what  is   deemed  an  elegant,  and  fwe 
are  sorry  to  say)  at  present  an  almost  necessary  accomplishment 
in  genteel  life  -,  music  is  to  the  mind  what  ardent  spirits  are  to 
the  body,  to  be  used  as  medicine  but  not  as  aliments  Much  more 
caution,  however,  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  former  than  the 
latter,  as  its  effects  are  so  much   more  irremediable ;  for  the 
imagination  once  polluted  with  certain   kinds   of  mnsrc,  can 
never  again  be  purified;  the  mind  broken  down  by  such  arts, 
will  never  more  attain  its  pristine  energy  in  a  state  of  unadulte- 
rated   nature.    The  fascinating  and' electric  influence  of  the 
feeling  of  soft  sounds  vibrates  on  the  imagination,  awakens  ideas 
and  passions  which  extend  themselves  to  the  heart,  and  super- 
induces  a   morbid   sensibility,  which    soon    degenerates    into 
habitual  sensuality.     In  this  respect  the  songs  of  the  Methodists 
are,  if  possible,  much  more  corrupting  than  the  music  of  the 
Sunday  Opera ;  but  whoever  becomes  a  follower  of  either  will 
soon  find  their  religion  and  their  morality  converted  into  some- 
thing  very  remote  from  rational  or  tnie  piety,  and  energetic 
virtue.     Whenever  an  illicit  affection  finds  a  place  in  thf  mind, 
it  will  soon  change  the  lawful  propensities.     "  The  least  volun- 
tary indulgence   in  forbidden   circumstances,   though   but   in 
thought^  will  increase  this  wrong  tendency,  and  mav  increase  it 
further,  till,  peculiar  conjunctures  perhaps  conspiring,  it  becomes 
effect,  and  the  danger  of  deviating  from  right,   ends  in  actual 
deviation  from  it."    Such  is  the  consequence,  such  the  danger 
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\}f  suffering  the  imagination*  to  be  vitiated,  and  evil  j^opensi- 
ties  formed.  Let  the  teachers  of-  youth,  of  religion  and  molal- 
ity, beware  of  this  facility  of  generating  vice,  this  source  of 
impurity,  and  act  accordingly. 

In  conjunction  with  the  other  anti-clu-istian  artifices  of 
Methodism,  they  have  adopted  a  Wnd  of  intoning  accent,  as  a 
measure  of  Methodistic  sanctity.  Like  the  ouakcrs,  whose 
orthodoxy  may  be  estimated  by  the  breadth  or  the  brims  of 
their  hats,  so  may  the  devotion  of  a  fair  Methodist  by  the  lan- 
guid, amorous,  and  plaintive  tdne  with  which  she  salutes.inthe 

,  streets  her  *'  fellow-helpers  in  the  holy  cause."  As  we  cannot,  like 
our  brethren  of  th6  "  Eclectic,"  speak  from  our*  own  experience 
of  these  things,  we  must  depend  on  the  veracity  of  Methodists 
themselves  ;  of  course  we  have  only,  their  ai^hority  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  following  method  of  '^  holy  accents."  A  novice 
just  become  sensible  of  the  operations  of  the  methodistic  word« 
must  utter  first  a  **  deep  sigh,  pause  ^while,  then  a  slight  guscka- 
tion  of  hope,  and  finally  articulate  a  word ;"  a  member  of  a  class, 
^'  to  put  forth  two  long,  but  mellowed  aspirations  of  holydesire, 
and  then  measure  out  some  soft  syllables ;"  and  an  attendant  of  the 
band-meetings  "  to  preserve  inviolate  the  most  tender  cadences 
of  ardent  love,  self-confidence,  and  sanctimonious  zeal  for  pro- 
pagation," accompanied  with  those  gesticulations  and  delicate 
motions  of  the  eyes,  which  must  remove  all  dqubt  that  the 
confirmed  Methodist  is  perfectly  qualified  to  be  translated  to  the 

.  paradise  of  JMohammed.  By  these  means,  we  are  assured 
the  Methodistic  community  can  at  all.  times  make  known  theif 
respective  qualifications  and  progress  with  the  greatest  facilitjtj 

.  at  the  same  time  that  they  inspire  emulation  to  excel  in  the 
great  work  of  methodistic  regeneration.  All  caballers  have 
their  watchword,  ind,  it  seems,  intoning  articulation  is  that  of 
the  Methodists. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  Mr.  Nightingale,  whose  work  has 
afforded  us  so  much  agreeable,  useTul,  and  authentic  inforioation 


*  The  following  fact  will,  perhaps,  illustrate  more  iutelllgibly  ihein- 
fluenceof  the  imag'nal'on  (in  persons  not  inured  lo  correct  reasoning.  A 
man  of  an  uncultivated  mind,  but  aciive  imagination,  d<*clared  his  con- 
viction thai  there  ndver  was  tin  atlieisi ;  but  on  being  assured  tJut  Ana- 
char&is  Clootz  died  under  the  gnillotine,  declaring  his  disbelief  cf  a 
God,  it  struck  his  imagination  so  forcibly,  that  for  several  months  be 
was  tortured  with  t^iterated  doubts  respecting  flie  existence  of  Dertv, 
until  another,  and  to  him  unforeseen,  incident  restored  bis  mind  t» 
Christian  faUh  and  tranquilluy. — Rev. 
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respecting  a  sect  of  religious  fanatics  and  enthusiasts^  which, 
like  vice,  **  to  be  hated  need  but  to  be  seen,"  we  must  not  omit 
to  mfention  their  efforts  to  injure  or  suppress  this  •*  Portraiture.** 
Unable  to  refute  or  deny  the  statements  which  it  contains,  they 
cunningly  resolved,  we  are  informed,  not  to  publish  any  answer* 
to  it,  as  they  have  unfortunately  attempted  to  do  to  the  Barris- 
.  .ter's  Hints,  but  to  endeavour  privately  to  depreciate  its  contents, 
and  lull  curiosity  respecting  them.  Since  we  began  our  analysis  ' 
the  author  has  obtained  a  verdict  in  a  court  of  justice  for  a  Kbel, 
in  which  he  was  charged  -with  malice.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  we  have  read  it  attentively,  and  we  must  declare  that 
we  have  found  no  trace  of  maliccy  or  any  other  evil  design  what-  n 
ever ;  we  have  indeed  noticed  a  little  partiality  towards  Socinian- ' 
ism,  which  we  hope  time,  and  a  little  more  right  reason  will 
remove ;  to  this  conclusion  we  are  led  by  the  manifest  candour 
*nd  good  sense  which  prevails  throughout  the  work,  a  new 
edition  of  which  we  h9pe  to  see  corrected  and  circulated  where- 
ever  the  virus  of  the  Methodist  mania  may  have  insinuated- 
itself.  If  Mr.  N.  would  but  promulgateUhose  facts  with  which 
he  appears  to  be  acquainted,  we  could  almost  hope  that  no 
modest  woman  of  respectability  and  sense,  would  ey^  after  set 
a  foot  in  a  Methodist  conventicle ;  and  we  submit  it  to  him 
whether  it  b  not  the  interest  of  society,  of  morality,  and  of  true 
religion,  that  such  nefarious  abominations  slwuld  be  publicly 
and  generally* exposed.  Mr.  N.  has '  furnished  facts,  and  the 
Barrister  arguments,  which  surely  must  comuiand  attention,  even 
in  this  thoughtless  age. 


Tour  through  Cornwall  in  the  Autumn  of  1808.  By  th^  Rev.. 
Richard  Warner,  of  Bath.  Pp.  363,  8vo.  9/.  Wilkie  and 
Robinson,  1609. 

AFTER  the  great  variety  of  tours,  through  different  parts  of 
the  bland,  which  have  been  oiFered  to  tlie  public  attention,  and 
the  few  rec^mendations  from  novelty  which  they  in  general 
possess,  we  cannot  but  acknowlcvl^e  that  we  take  up  every  new 
performance  of  the  traveller,  with  a  consi  lerable  degree  of  dis-' 
trust.  ^T.  Warner,  indecvl,  is  not  unknown  to  us  ,  but  he  is- 
of  that  doubtful  character^  as  by  no  means  to  prepossess  us  with 
the  hope  of  either  amusement  or  information'  enough,  to  repay 
us  for  the  trouble  of  conA'ersing  with  him.  On  former  occasions  we 
have  found,  him  flippant  in  his  remarks,  bombastic  in  his  de- 
criptions,  ostentatious  of  his. learning,  dogmatical  in  opinion,  and 
in  his  account  of  places^  (whether  historical  or  traditioitary )  almost 
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invariably  inaccurate.  And,  we  are  fearful  that  the  pag^s  noW 
awaiting  our  inspection,  instead  of  atoning  for. his  mistakes, 
impertinences,  or  faults,  in  preceding  publications,  will  rather 
furnish  matter  for  fresh  censure,  and  add  to  the  weight  of  ins 
conderanatioui  As  we  -entered  Cornwall  with  this  reverend 
tourist,  we  could  scarcely  help  exclaiming,  what  a  coxcomb ! 
"  The  hinds  cheer  the  oxen  with  conversation — a  sort  of  chaunt 
of  very  agreeable  modulation" — through  two  whole  pages ! 
(pp.  88,  84.)  At  p:  85  we  are  told,  that  "  all  the  valuable  gifts 
of  Cornwall  lie  concealed  from  view !"  The  following  descrip- 
tion, we  suspect,  is  exaggerated. 

"  The  road,  about  seven  miles  from  Tor,  pointed  directly  to  the 
cliflf,  and  led  us  to  an  abrupt  descent  of  some  hundred  fcfet  in  clepcb, 
inviting  us  down  its  precipitous  face  by  a  zig-zag  tr^ck,  which  seemed 
calculated  only  for  tlie  agile  goats  of  the  country,  or  the  steady  feet 
of  an  experienced  mountaineer.  We  dismounted  from  our  horses, 
and  led  them,  not  without  sensations  of  dread,  down  a  declivity,  in 
'  some  parts  of  which  a  false  step  must  haver  inevitably  been  fatal, 
accompanied  by  a  hind  of  the  country,  who,  with  fearless  jocularity, 
laugbetl  at  our  alarm,  and  told  us,  he  himseWhad  trotted  the  whole 
way  when  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch ;  he  added,  that  he  had  more  than 
once  seen  gigs  descend  this  fearful  road.  We  would  not  aflect  to 
doubt  his  information,  but  only  begged  leave  to  observe,  that  their 
drivers  must  have  possessed  a  much  larger  portion  of  nerve  than  pru- 
dence. We  continued  ascending  and  descending  with  this  capricious 
track  for  about  six  miles,  sometimes  at  the  edge  of  precipices,  and  at 
others  pent  up  bet\\een  two  hedges,  till  within  half  a  mils  of  Looe, 
when,  by  a  sudden  bend,  it  introduced  us  to  a  point  from  whence  a 
scene  was  suddenly  exhibited,  equally  singular  and  beautiful  Imme- 
diately under  us,  but  at  the  same  time  at  such  a  depth  that  it  did  not 
appear  how  we  could  reach  it,  lay  the  town  of  £ast.Looe  ;  its  long 
bridge,  river,  and  West-l*ooe  on  the  opposite  bank."  p.  87. 

No^  for  a  little  common-place  invective  :  "  As  West-Looe 
was  the  first  specimen  we  had  seen  of  the  pure  representation 
of  Cornwall,  we  regarded  it  with  mingled  feelings  of  itadigna- 
tion,  pity,  and  contempt  I  *' f  p.  88.]  Proceeding  on  his  route, 
he  had  determined,  it  seems,  to  call  on  Philip  Rashleigh,  Esq. 
at  Menabilly ',  but  "  unfortunately,  (says  he)  I  overshot  his 
bouse,"  [p.  95.]  "  Charles- town,'*  be  tells  us,  "  was  built  by 
-  the  said  Philip  Rashldgh."  j  p.  96.]  Mr.  Brayley  says :  «  It 
was  built  by  Charles  Rashleigh,  Esq.  of  St.  Austell.'*  From 
the  106th  to  the  110th  pages  are  occupied  witji  the  Penryn 
tragedy,  which  gave  occasion  to  Lillo's  "  Fatal  Curiosity."  It 
would  be  an  ill-compliment  to  Brayley,  to  say  that,  in  telling 
this  story,  he  has  infinitely  the  advantage  of  Warner.  "  Fal- 
mouth," our  Tourist  has  discovered,  <'  has  no  friend  at  court ; 
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tb<High  its  dirty  little  opposite  neighbour,  St.  Mawes,  a  mean 
village,  with  no  bouse  of  God  in  it,  and  few  houses  fit  for  the 
residence  of  man,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in 
Parliament."  [p.  IIS.]  Though,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, Borlase  had  exhausted  the  subject,  yet  we  are  pestered 
m^ith  Warner's  impertinences  on  Dniidism,  from  the  l^Oth  to 
IS  1st  page.  At  Sfe^.  Ives,  his  ears  were  assailed  by  a  Methodist 
preacher,  **  who  was  generally  drunk,  and  at  hi«  intervals  of 
inebriety,  always  mad."  £p.  140.]  We  are  now  treated  with  a 
very  pretty  story-»— told  in  Mr.  Warner's  veYj  best  manner ! 
We  cannol  deny  our  readers  the  gratification  it  will  afford 
them. 

"  The  'Comish  people^  you  kDow,  are  remarkably  fond  of  pies  ; 
indeed,  they  have  a  proverb  exprestuve  of  (his  parliaiity,  for  it  is  said, 

*  If  a  Cornish  man  were  to  catch  the  Devil,  he  would  pot  him  in  a  pie/ 
A  cockney  traveller^  who  had  a  mind  to  see  the  world,  strayed  down 
as  far  as  St.  Ives  in  his  toar.     He  entered  a  public  house  there  in  the  ^ 
evening,  and  called  for  supper;  '  Have  you  any  beef  for  a  steaX  T 

*  No !'  '  Any  veal  for  a  cutlet  V  *  No !'  •  Any  mutton  for  a 
chop  V  '  No  !*  *  What  no  meat  V  '  No  !  an  please  your  honour, 
except  a  nice  laramy-pie  which  was  baked  to  day.*  The  traveller, 
ravenous  as  the  grave,  licked  his  lips  at  the  prospect  of  so  nice  a  thing 
as  a  cold  lamb-pie,  and  ordered  it  up.  Hunger  was  his  sauce; 
he  ate  heartily,  and  relished  his  meal  exceedingly.  He  passed  the 
night  in  horrors ;  but;  bad  no  idea  they  arose  from  the  indigestible 
quality  of  his  supper  till  the  next  UM^ning,  when  he  was  about  to 
mount  his  horse.  '  Well,  sir/  said  the  ostler,  seeing  he  was  a  stranger, 
'  how  did  you  like  mistress's  laramy-»pie  last  night  V  '  Excellent  / 
replied  he,  '  it  was  the  best  lamb  I  ever  tasted.*  '  Lord  love  ye,' 
returned  John, '  it  was  not  that :  lammy-pie  is  not  made  of  lamb.' 
rWhy,  what  the  devil  was  it  then  ?'  exclaimed  the  horrified  traveller. 

*  Why,  our  poor  kjddy  to  be  sure,'  returned  the  other, '  who  died  yes- 
terday of  the  shab.' *'  p,  142. 

The  shabiiX,  seems,  is  a  cutaneous  disorder  to  which  kids  are 
liable.  Qu*  Does  not  the  author  mean  "  the  sc^tb  ?"  This  story 
instantly  brought  to  our  recollection  a  scene  in  the  **  Moun- 
taineers" of  Mr.  Colman,  where  Tocho  the  host,  and  the  mule* 
teers  at  a  Spanish  Inn,  are  introduced  in  conversation.  *'  Me<^ 
thinks,  mine  host,"  says  one  of  tJie  muleteers,  ^*  the  'kid  you 
'  gave  us  at  supper,  had  somewhat  of  an  unsavotu-y  smell  with  it  \ 
it  did,  as  it  were,  stink  most  abominably*  Tocho.-^**'  I  know  not 
well  how  that  could  be,  Signior,  for  I  have  bestowed  wonderous 
pains  upon  it  these  three  weeks  past,  to  keep  it  sweet." 

We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  our  traveller,  step  by  step ;  to 
hail  his  port  of  dignity  \  applaud  ,his  festive  humour ;  or  pur- 
sue him  through  all  his  changesi  from  philosophical  gravity^  to. 
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airy  jocularity.     We  shall,  th^efore^  pass  at  once  to  his  IdSd 
page ;  where  we  meet  with  a  note  which  somen^^at  concerns 
J   ourselves. 

-"  At  the  time  t  was  writing  this  part  of  the  presept  little  work,  the 
miscellaneous  History  of  Cornwall,  published  by  Mr.  Polwbele, 
accidentally  fell  into  my  hands.  It  is  enriched  by  a  copious  supple- 
ment from  tbe^pen  of  *  the  Historian  of  Mauchester,'  including 
remarks  on  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Peiuauce,  ibc  Land's  End,  and  the 
Scijly  Isles.  In  the  coiuse  of  these  remarks  Mr.  Whitaker  considers  ' 
the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  Mii ton's  Lycidas,  and,  with 
very  little  regard  to  courtesy,  accuses  our  gieat  i)oet  of  ignorance, 
deficiency  of  learning,  want  of  antiquarian  and  geographical  know- 
ledge, and  confusion  of  ideas  with  respect  to  the  subject  in  question. 
The  charge,  I  confess,  excited  my  indignation,  ar.d  I  had  prepared 
for  vindication,  when  I  saw  by  the  papers,  that  Mr.  "Whitaker  was 
removed  into  that  stale,  where  the  interest  of  all  human  contro^eer- 
^ies,  as  well  as  the  ability  of  maintaining  them,  must  for  ever  cease. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  disturbing  the  ashes  of  the  departed,  I  woald 
rather  pay  that  tribute  of  gratitude  which  is  so  justly  due  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  whose  writings  afford  the  information  and  entertaini- 
ment  which  Mr.  Whiiaker's  confessedly  do.  His  talents  were  of  the 
first  rate,  though  he  occasionally  dishonoured  them,  and  diminished 
his  respectability  by  writing  for  such  «  Review  as  the  Anji- 
Jacobin  !" 

We  cannot  but  say,  that  we  think  Mr.  Whitaker  by  no  means 
added  to  the  dignity  of  his  character,  by  entering  so  largely  into 
a  refutalioa  pt  this  author's  antiquarian  notions^  as  the  page& 
of  our  Review  too  plainly  prove-  It  was  an  eagle  engaging  in 
fight  witit  a  wren  ;  we  have  often  seen  a  cur  snawjing,  and 
barking  at  the  British  bull-dog,  and  ready  to  snap  at  his  heels  ; 
the  British  bull-dog  condescends  not  even  to  look  at  the  cur  • 
he  passes  on,  and  keeps  his  course  with  perfect  indifference ; — 
so  should  our  much-laniented  coadjutor  have  treated  Mr.  R. 
Warner.  We  shall  merely  add,  for  ourselves,  that  we  con- 
ceive the  most  effectual  way  to  dijb&^iour  and  to  diminish  tl^  w- 
spectability  of  such  a  Review  as  the  Antijacobirif  would  be  to  enlist 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Warner  in  its  sci-vice. 

From  p.  187  to  197,  we  have  an  account  of  the  pilchard- 
fishery.  Surely,  if  Mr.  Warner  possessed  the  slightest  regard 
for  himself,  he  would  not  have  thus  grossly  imposed  upon  the 
public,  a  narrative  inferior  every  way  to  what  the  public  have 
already  Ixfore  them,  for  the  sake  of  swelling  out  his  volume  to* 
aVeasOiiable  size.  In  short,  it  is  incomprehensible  to  us,  that, 
after  such  a  complete  description  of  the  pilchqrd  as  Mr.  Br^yley 
has  given  us^  after  so  many  accurate  accounts  of  t{ie  commodities' 
of   Cornwalf,    as.  we  already    possess,     Mr..  Waraer.  should 
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ha%e  ventured  to  touch  upon  these  points  at  alL~  Dr; 
Maton's  book  has  opened  to  us  a  clearer  view  of  :the  process 
of  mining  in  that  county,  than  we  •  were  ever  before  favoured 
with:  accordingly,  of  Dr.  Maton,  Warner  makes  a  liberal  use. 
Bat,  by  quotationsiirom  authors  immediately  preceding  himi  can 
Mr,  Warner  conceive  that  he  is  either  raising  his  own  reputa- 
tion, or  gratifying  his.  votaries  of  the  circulating  Ubrary  ?  Ma- 
ton and  Brayley  are  both  accessible  to  us,  and,  upon  much 
easier  tercfis  than  Warner.  They  are  good  writers.  They  arc 
wrell-in formed,  without  arrogance,  learned  without  an  obtrusion 
of  science,  and  lively  without  impertinence.  Mr.  Warned  is 
either  the  owl,  or  the  monkey.  He  at  one  time  assumes  a  ^ecp  \ 
solemnity,  at  another,  is  full  of  grimaces.  In  short,  to  pass  the 
slightest  censure  on  his  book — (what,  in  truth,  will  recomniCnd  it 
u>  his  fair  subscribers)  it  seems  a  very  fanciful  performance  with- 
out any  traits  of  original  genius  or  invention  To  this  character 
of  the  work,  indeed,  he  has  himself  favoured  us  with  a  vei^ 
good  clue.'  "  .W^  discerned,'*  says  he,  [p.  15,8-]  "  the  cele- 
brated Scilly-isles,  or  imagined  we  discerned— for  Fancy,  ycu 
know,  is  an  excellent  helpmate  to  inclination." 

We  shall,  however,  lay  one  extract  from  the  authoVs  ac- 
count of  the  mines  before  our  readers,  as  a  specimen  of  that 
faithful  description,  which  we  naturally  expect  from  minds 
deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  truth.  Doubtless  it  is  from 
this  noble  sentiment  that  the  reverend  tourist  has  employed 
such  definite  term$,  as  "  innumerable,"  "  stupendous,**  "  pro- 
digious," "  wonderful,"  and  the  like,  which  occur  in  the  fol-' 
lowing  vague  account. 

"  Dolcooth  mine  lies  about  three  miles  to  tlie  westward  of  Cam*' 
Jbre,  in  a  country  whose  very  eiurails.bave  been  torn  oat  by  the  in* 
dustry  of  man,  stimulated  by  the  auri  sacra  James.  Here  ©very " 
thing  is  upon  a  ^reat  scale,  and  gives  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  results 
which  human  powers  are  cr^^able  of  producing  when  concentrated 
into  one  poinr,  and  directed  to  one  end.  The  works  of  the  mine 
stretch  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length  from  east  iu  west  3  an  extent  of 
ground  p«)etrnted  by  innutnenible  shafts,  and  honey- combed  by  as 
many  .subterraneous  passages.  Its  depth  is  1200  feet.  Five  engines 
are  occupied  in  bringing  up  ore  and  rubbish,  gud  three  in  freeing  the 
mine  from  water.  The  largest  of  tli^se,  made  bv  Bokon  and  Watt«, 
i»upon  a  stupendous  scale-,  but  contfived  with  such  ingenious  oiecha- 
nisni^  that  ifn  vast  operations  arc  performed  with  an  ea^^e  and  quick- 
ness truly  wondertiil.  The  con'itriict'.on  of  the  beam,  upon  whose 
strength  the  whole  success  ot  tiie  ni:r'hi-ie  depends,  is  particularly 
admired.  It  was  quite  an  awful  bight  fo  contemplate  this  prodigious 
body  in  action,  bowin'^  ind  'knatin^^  alternately  i is  enormous  crest, 
executing  the  work  ot  200  horses,  and  bringing  up  at  every  stroke 
(seven  of  which  it  makes  in  a  minute)  upwards  of  fifty  g^on^^of 
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water.    Darwin's  animated  description  of  the  steam-engine^  natarally 
suggested  Itself  to  our  minds^  and  we  confessed  that  *  imagination 
^  might  be  li5ted  under  the  banner  of  science^'  without  ^daogering 
the  truih*  or  accuracy  of  her  mistress. 

"  The  unceasing  jattle  of  this  gigantic  engine,  the  deep  and  dark 
abyss  in  which  it  works>  and  the  smoke  that  issued  from  the  horrid 
mouth  of  the  pit,  formed  a  combination  that  could  not  be  regarded 
i^ithout  terror  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes. 

"  The  persons  employed  at  Dolcooth  mine,  including  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  those  who  are  above  and  those  who  are  under  the 
earth,  amount  to  about  160O.— lis  produce  is  from  sixty  to  seventy 
tons  of  copper  per  month,  and  about  30/.  worth  of  tin.  The  coppei; 
is  worth,  when  dressed,  gpL  per.  ton.  But  in  order  to  give  you  a. 
clear  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  works,  as  well  as  of  the  expence 
at  which  they  are  carried  on,  the  following  items  of  monthly  charges 
in  different  articles  used  in  its  operations,  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  ;nost  laboured  description.  The  mine  consumes . 
(per  naonth) 

*'  In  Coals,  to  the  amount  of. yoo/. 

-   *        Timber 3qoL 

Cordage 300/. 

Gunpowder  for  blasting.. 150/. 

Caudles ^ 200/. 

Iron 150/. 

Sundries,  about 2500/. 

''  The  whole  business  of  this  vast  concern  is  under  the  superinten- 
dance  and  management  of  a  pdrser,  or  book-keeper,  at  eight  gui- 
neas a  month  ;  a  chief  captain,  at  t|iirteen  guineas  per  month ;  eight 
inferior  captains,  at  six  guineas  per  month;  and  an  engineer.  The 
miners  provide  tools,  candles,  and  gunpowder^  are  paid  no  r^nlar 
wages  for  their  labour,  but  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits 
of  the  copper,  when  it  is  purchased  by  the  nierchants.    The  pro- 

*  Mr.  Warner  is  neither  a  man  of  science  nor  a  metaphysician>  and 
therefore,  we  must,  d  priori,  deny  his  ability  to  decide  on  this  question. 
There  is,  however,  a  characteristic  disingenuousness  (mdre  worthy  of 
the  partizan  or  demagogue  than  the  candid  and  liberal  inquirer)  in  refer- 
ring thd  above  sentiment  to  Darwin's  ^'  apology,"  where  no  such 
expression  occurs ;  and  in  his  advertisement  only  the  design  of 
his  poem  is  stated  to  be  ''  to  inlist  imagination  under  the  banner  of 
science,'*  without  any  allusion  to  '^  truUi  or  accuracy.**  On  the-con- 
trary,  he  observes  in  the  first  interlude  that '[  science  is  best  delivered 
in  prose,  as  its  mode  of  reasoning  is  from  stricter  analogies  than  me- 
taphors or  similies,**  which  are  within  the  province  of  the  imagina- 
tion. If  the  author,  indeed,  means  to  ''  confess,*'  that  the  ''  ima- 
gination*' may  without  danger  usurp  the  place  of  truth,  we  shall  have 
as  contemptible  an  opinion  of  his  morality  as  ^t  qow  have  of  his 
accuracy. 
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prietors  are  at  this  lime  working  five  lodes  or  veins  of  ore.    Bat^ 
however  considerabJe  the  business  of  Dolcooth  n^ine  may  be  at  pre-  ' 
sent,  'Still  the^season  of  her  greatest  prosperity  is  past,  (I  use  the 
feminine  pronominal  adjective^  as  the  Cornish  men>  with  a  gallantry 
peculiar  to  their  country^  have  applied  that  gender  to  their  most 
valuable  possessions ;)  she  has  heretofore  employed  2000  workmen^ 
an>l  cleared  on  an  average  QOOOL  per  month.    But  copper  was  then 
'  180/.  per  ton  \  it  is  now  go/.  /  Another  pleasing  instance  of  the  blessed  , 
effects  [what  vulgar  blasphemy !]   produced  on  .  the  commerce  of  a 
country  by  the  war-system.*    The  largest  sum  ever  cleared  by  her  ' 
monthly  produce,  in  the  term  of  forty-nve  years,  during  which  she 
^aa  been  worked,  was  7040/.'* 

■^e  shall  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determinei  whether  false- 
hood, folly,  or  wilful  ignprance  are  most  conspicuous^  in  the 
above  reflection.  Before  the  war  the  average  price  of  copper  was 
781,  per  ton,  during  the  war  it  has  risen  to  180/. ;  and  ip  France 
to  about  2!50/.  Now 'we  would  ask,  what  ought  to  be  the 
feelings  of  miners  after  enjoying  **  the  blessed  effects,"  of  "  the 
war  system,''  when  that  system  has  produced  them  5L  where 
they  formerly  had  only  2/.  ?  Truth  and  nature  will  sooner  or 
later  overwhelm  with  shametheboldest  contemners  of  their  laws. 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  our  reverend  author's  read 
and  unread  publications,  we  tould,  however,  still  wish  to  see 
another  issue  from  his  prolific  pen,  one  which  we  understand  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  display  of  bis  antiquarian  learning ;  we 
mean  a  scientific  and  professional  inquiry  in  the  style  of  his 
his  best;  discourses,  into  the  origin,  and  progress  of  a  certain^ 
nobl^,  and  ingenious  art,  which  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  ex- 
ploded science  of  alchymy,  by  which,  our  readers  will  recollect, 
irasSf  as  well  as  purer  xnetals,  was  transmuted  into  gold, 
^Would  he  in  the  "  immeasurable  expansiveness"  of  his 
*^  intangible  humanity,"  condescend  to  associate  with  him 
in  this  important  undertaking,  the  experienced  author  of 
-•*  the  Bank  of  Faith,  W.  Huntington,  S.  S."  we  might 
confidently  expect  a  work  of  inestimable  value  to  future 
generations,  which  '  would  most  assuredly  eclipse  Lewis 
A^IV.'s  celebrated  Meti^  de  Rot,  or  the  Code  Napoleone.  Should 
he  feel  disposed  to  adopt  this  hint  for  an  embryo  volume,  per- 
haps he  may  in  future  •*  forgive  us  as  he  hopes  to  be  forgiven,** 
whilst  we  in  return,  may  discover  that  he  actually  has  some 
talents  for  illustrating  "  the  double  affinity*'  between  tlie  verbal 
love  of  peace  and  the  real  love  of  money. 

*  "  Siuce  writing  the  above,*  I  undersUnd  that  the  price  of  copper 
has  again  risen  to  1 10/«  per  ton." 
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A  few  Remarisy  explanatory  of  the  Motives  which,  guided  tie 
operations  of  the  BriihL  Army^  during  the  late  short  Cam- 
paign in  Spain.  By  Brigadier-General  Henry  Qinton,  Adjo- 
'  tant- General  to  the  Ani^y  late  under  the  command  of  Lien- 
tenant-General  Sir  John  iMocre,  K.  B.pp.  SO,  8vo.  Egerton, 
1809. 

Observations  on  the  Movements  of  the  British  Army  in  Spain:  in 
Reply  to  the  Statement  lately  published  by  Brigadier-Genera!  Hfnry 
Clinton.  By  a  British  Officer,  Second  Edition,  pp.  40,  8vt). 
Murray,  1809.   . 

IN  proportion  as  the  public  became  acquainted-with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  campaign  of  ISOS^n  Spain,  they  have  also 
evinced  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con-  • 
ducted.  Brigadier-general  Ciinton  felt  this,  and  with  more 
zeal  thafi  judgment  or  success,  has  attempted  to  teach  the  Bri- 
tish public  what  opinions  they  should  entertain  on  the  subject. 
We  cannot  but  re^occt  his  motives,  although  his  reasons  rather 
excite  pity  than  beget  conviction.  Had  he  been  more  success- 
ful in  bis  attempt,  indeed,  we  should  have  admired  his  spiiit, 
however  we  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion. 

"  The  public,"  he  sagaciously  observes,  "  appear  to  have  teemed 
[perhaps  he  meant  conceived]  so  erroneous  an  opinion,  and  to  be  still 
so  imperfectly  informed,  in  regard  to  circumstances  which  may  be 
considered  as  .having  led  to  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  late 
campaign  in  Spain  ;  and  as  the  light  which  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
measvires  pursued  by  the  late  Sir  John  Moore,  during  that-  part  of  the 
campaign  which  immediately  preceded  the  retreat,  will  serve  to  jus- 
tify his  condncf,  and  to  clear  his  reputation  from  th^t  shade  which  by 
some  has  been  cast  over  it ;  IJeel  myself  called  upon  by  molwei  of 
duty,  and  the  high  respect  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
soldier,  to  publish  the  following  short  statement."* 

As  to  the  motives  of  duty"  for  publishing,  we  cannot 
distinctly  conceive  how  they  exist,  unless  t4ie  author  m«ant 
these  remarks  as  useful  and  even  necessary  instruci*ons  for 
military  officers  in  future,  who  might  be  placed  in  siibilar  cir- 
cumstances. Respect,  indeed,  to  thememory  of  Gen.  ISjJoorc, 
maybe  highly  honorable  to  the  private  feelings  of  the  man ;' 
but  it:  has  nothing  to  do  wixh  the  duty  of  the  Soldier  ;  and  if  it 
induces  him  to  conceal  errors,  or  misrepresent  facts,  ii  is  a 
crime  against  his  country.  IF,  howover,  the  adjutant-general 
can  prove  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  armv,  from  Salamanca 
fo  the  point  of  embarkation, -under  the  existing  circumstances, 
^as  the  most  judicious  and  best  possible,  was  calculated  to  do 
more  good  to  our  allies,  less    injury  to  ourselves,  and  inflict 
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Ifirreater  miserj''- on  our  enemies  than  any  other  which'  could  have 
been  adopted,  then  we  shall  admit  the  pretext  of  *'  motives /of 
dut3^  to  publish  the  following  sliort  statement/'  But  the 
brigadier  must  excuse  us  if  >we  cannot  take  an  apology  for  a 
proof,  nor  imaginary  fears  for  physical  difficulties,  and  pardon 
us  for  questioning  the  discretion  which  vindicates  the  memory 
of  Gen.  Moore  by  such  adverse  moans. 

Fit)m  the  *'  Ccrrcsponelence  between  Sir  John  Moore  and 
Mr.  Frerc,'*  tlie  Brigadier  admits,  "  it  has  ccrtaiuly,  with 
seeming  probability,  been  assumed  that  Sir  J.  Moore  yielded 
his  own  judo mcnt  to  the  opinion  of  the  British  minister/*  and 
that  he  was  induced  to  advance  '*  entirely  at  his  instigation.*' 
This  admission,  however,  conrradicts  Gen.  Moore's  own  declara^ 
tion,  that  he  wonlcf  no^  submit  to  Mr.  Fvere's  opinion  in 
military  affairs,  and,  is  supjo^cd  dcn\r:;i"ory  to  the  general,  ron- 
«cqncntly  must  be  rejected  by  our  author.  We  believe,  never- 
theless, that  but  for  the  spirited  ?nd  patriotic  remon.Urances 
of  Mr.  Frere,  Gen.  Mooie  v/niid  have  rerieated  to  Lisbon 
.  without  hesitation,  iJnd  thr.s  icd  Dnoni^r'n'te  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise, by  replanting  his  star* 'urd  on  the  fo:ts  of  the  Tagus." 
Gen.  Moore's  letters,  indc^H,  icinovc  all  doubt  on  the  subject  ; 
and,  notwitlistanding  Morla's  treason,  and  alKhe  vulgar'or  pre- 
judiced clami^ur  which  has  been  propagated  respecting  this 
roatter, e\-ems  have  fully  confirmed  the  prrpriety  of  Mr..Frere's 
^idvice.  But,  as  tiiis  most  duteous  defender  will  have  it  other-  , 
wise,  let  us  hear  what  he  says.  The  circumstances  which 
"  determijx'd  Sir  J.  Moore  to  retreat  upon  Portugal,"  had 
ch/nged;  tnie  **  whole  of  tV.e  cfiemy's  force  which,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Burgos  and  Reynosa,  might  have 
been  employed  against  the  separated  British  corps,  had  been 
carried  into  Catr»!onia,*or  against  Madrid  ;  by  this  move  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  Str  J.  Moore  found  himself  at  libertyf  to 
make  (he  junai(?n  with  Sir  D.  Baird."  Now  this  verychange 
of.  circumstances  rather  furni*;hes  a  satisfactory  argument  for 
retreating  into  Tortugal,  as  less  hazardous,  than  for  advancing  to 

*  Here  the  Brigadier  fojgets  the  fact ;  the  French,  who  defeated 
the  Spaniards  at  Reynosa  and  Burgos,  were  not  "  carrieti  into  Cata- 
lonia," till  after  the  fall  of  Madrid,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  English  ! 
The  Ffench  troops  in  Catalon'ra  had  entered  Spain  from  Perpig- 
iwm. — Rev. 

t  There- never  was  the  least  rattorml  motive  for  delaying  this 
junction ;  on  the  contrary,'  there  were iBany  urgent  ones  for  accelera* 
tti^it.  Sir  D.  Baird's  advances  and  retreats  betray  tke  mt)st  lament* 
able  imbecility  and  mdecision. — Rev. 
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Corunna^  where  tbe  enemy  firom  Reynosa,  or  Bcncvente,  cer- 
tainly might  have  been  before  him.     When  the  English  com- 
mander in  chief  first  propd^ed  retreating  on  Portugal,  then  the 
enemy  was  only  in  front  of  him  ;  when  he  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Corunna,  the  enemy,  for  any  thing  he  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, and  what  we  shall  afterwards  see  he  really  believed,  was 
not  only  in  his   front,  but  on*  his  righlj  and  left,  consequently 
the  sole  open  rout  was  in   his  -rear.      Yet  Brigadier- General 
Clinton  pretends  to  shew,  that  it  was  the  change  of  the  enemy's 
pdsitiofi  whi^h  deter jnined  the  unfortunate  comraahdei>to  direct 
his  rout  towards  Corunna.    That  General  Moore,  after  receiving* 
Mr.  Frere's  letters,  felt  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  a  desire 
.  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  need  not  be 
questioned ;  that  tie  acted  on  no  general  system  or  knowledge 
of  tha  country,  is  eqivally  certain.     His  adjutant -general,  how- 
ever, here  assures  us,  that  **  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  cpnsidera.'  * 
don,   that   so  soon  as  the  'enemy  should  direct  his  attention 
seri  >usly  to  the  advance  of  the  British  army,  he  must  imme- 
diately commence  his  retreat,  and  therefore  he  determined  not 
to  comt;nit  himself  so  far^  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  either  the 
point  of  Astorga,  or  the  frontier  of  Pbrtugal,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  should  immediately  chuseto  retreat,  before  . 
the  enemy   could  come  up  with  him/'     Never,  surely,  was  a 
retreat  so  uniformly  meditated,  and  so  badly  conducled.  When 
such  a  meas\ire  was  deemed  iri/evitable,  why  were   not  officers 
and  commissaries  dispatched  along  the  practicable  routs  to  pre- 
pare provisions,  if  not  accommodations,  for  the.  troops  ?  why 
were  not  the  stout  pedestrians,  the  leading  men  of  each  division, 
who  always  advanced  before  the  others,  accompanied  by  some 
officer  capable  of  speaking  Spanish,  and  restraining  them  from 
plundering,  and  consequently  alarming  t]»e  people  so  that  they 
fled  their  habitations,  and  thus  created  an   artificial  scarcity  ? 
was  ever  a  premeditated  retreat  conducted  in  such  confusion  as 
that  of  the  British  army  to  Corunna  ?  did  ever  a  general  direct 
an  arqiy  to  retreat  through  a  friendly  country,  which  he  must 
or  should  have   knoWn    was   destitute  of  provisions,  without 
sending  some  caterers  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  ?     If 
the  adjutant-general,  ^s  a  military  man,  will  declare  that  such 
measures  were  either  unnecessary,  useless,  or  impracticable,  he 
will  fully  answer  the  implied  accusation  ;  but  if  not,  we  must 
consider  all  the  innumerable  horrors  of  this  precipitate  retreat 
as  the  consequence  of  want  of  judgment  and  common  discre-i 
tion.  f  We  readily  acquit  the  British  general,  indeed,  of  incur- 
ring any  risk  of  halving  bis  retreat  intercepted  by  a  superior 
force  at  Sahagun. 
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The  adjutant-general  states,  that  the  direct  roeds  from  Saha- 
ffun  to  Astorga  being  impassable,  from  various  causes,  the 
English  army  was  obliged  to  pass  by  Benevente,*  whence  it 
might  have  proceeded  to  Vigo  or  Portugal,  as  originally  de- 
signed, quite  as  easily  as  to  Corunna.  At  Astorga  the  Marquis 
of  Romana  wished  Gen.  Moore  to  attack  the  enemy,  but  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  is  alleged  as  an  apology  tor  the  refusal ; 
the  truth,  however,  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  English  gene- 
ral was  terrified  and  alarmed  lest  the  enemy,  by  some  other 
rout,  should  reach  Corunna  before  liim.  Under  such  a  ridicu- 
lous'and  groundless  apprehension,  it  is  more  than  the  adjutant- 
general  can  account  for  why  the  retreat  was  not  directed  to 
Portugal  to  avoid  such  a  danger,  unless  it  were  wished  to  ^a- 
cuaie  Spain  at  the  nearest  port.  Fiom  Benevente  to  Vigo  was 
not  a  greater  distance  than  to  Corunna ;  but  neither  at  Bene- 
vente nor  Astorga  was  it  determined  either  to  fight  or  run  away  ; 
although  the  military  and  topographical  knowledge  of  the  Mar- 
<juis  of  Romana  was  not  sufficient  to  dispel  the  apprehension  of 
.  the  almost  ubiquity  of  the  French,  and  the  probabHity  of  their  . 
reaching  Corunna,  by  the  Asturias,  before  the  English  army. 
In  the  mean  time  our  troops  were  exhausted  by  advancing  and 
retreatingi  according  to  every  idle  hope  or  fear,  generated  by 
an  affrighted  fancy,  till  the  actual  presence  of  the  enemy 
taught  us  that 

*'  He  who  fights  and  runs  away,  * 

May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

The  brigadier,  feeling  the  force  of  the  complaint  which  we 
urged  against  the  destructive  and  *^  unnecelsary  haste"  of  the 
retreat,  acknowledges  the  charge  fairly,  that  **  the  loss  which  the 
Army  sustained  on  the  retreat  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  ks 
precipitancy.'*  But,  says  he,  **  had  this  exp(*dition  been  used, 
without  sufficient  cause y  it  might  be  difficult  to  defend  it,  but 
iio  such  hlam  is  imputable  to  Sir  J.  Moore."  Now  we  shall 
see  how  this  is  proved.  When  Gen.  Moore  found  *  Buona- 
parte w^h  so  large  a  jforce  against  him,  he  naturally  expected 
jthat  every  .effort  of  which  his  [Buonaparte^s]  Qnergetic  mind  was 
c^able^  would  bc«ernploy;f)d  (or  the  destruction  of  tfae  British 
army."  What,  it.imay  be  a&kcd,  would  be  those  efforts  of  an 
*'  energetic  mind  ?"  Why,  that  Buonaparte  would  dispatch 
brigades  with  artillery  in  bdfoons,  to  take  possession  of  Corunna 

^ ; ■ ; >       ■■ 

*  For  an  account  oif  the  depredations  of  our  troops  at  Bcnevente> 
see  Aatijac.  Kev.  VoL  33.  p.  283. 
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before  the  British  troops  arrived.  It  is  true,  the  adjotaiit. 
general  has  given  those  brigades  a  terrestrial  and  not  an  aerial 
rout,  but  the  foriiier  is  really  much  more  probable  aa'd  possible 
than  the  latter.  '*  I  know,**  continues  the  brigadier,  in  a 
4otie  of  returning  courage  and  abashment,  that  the  possibility 
of  corps  of  the  enemy  marching  by  roads  on  the  right  and  left 
[where  are  there  such  roads  ?]  of  that  by  which  the  British  anny 
was  retiring)  was  repeatedly  and  strongly  urged  [by  whom  ? 
certainly  not  by  Romana,  or  any  other  Spaniard^  to  Sir  J. 
Moore.  He  had  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
the  enemy  had  actually  detached  corps  u^n  those  roads,  Cwh^(  a 
prudent  and  skilful  general !]  aniimpressedy  as  I  believe  him  [we 
also  readily  believe  this]  to  have  been,  with  the  probability  of 
such  an  attempt^  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  gain,  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible,  that  point  in  the  road  of  his  retreat  where  he 
would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  such  a  manceuvrc." 
Sir  J.  indeed,  appeals  to  have  believed  every  thing  possible  to 
the  French,  and  every  thing  impossible  to  the  Spaniards.  Yet  the 
brigadier  either  perverts  facts,  or  represents  his  general  as  acting 
in  the  most  foolish  and  inconsistent  manner  ever  known.  The 
commander  in  chief  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  gain  a  certain 
point  (suppose  Lugo)  '*  as  expeditiously  as  possible,*'  yet  be 
halted  with  his*  whole  army  one  day  at  Villa  Franca,  and  for 
what  ?  to  collect  the  plundering  stragglers  !  What  a  melancholy, 
what  a  disgraceful  picture  of  British  discipline  does  the  adjutant- 
general  here  give  ! 

"  The  disorders**  ssljs  tic,  *'  comraitted  by  the  stragglers  at  Villa 
Franca,  and  indeed  all  along  the  road,  were  such,  that  the  pec^weie 
flying  in  cansterhaHon  from  their  habitations  !  These  disorders  are, 
as  I  conceive,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  following  circumstances  :  darii^ 
t  he  night-marches  several  men  iell  out,  others  pushed  on  ahead,  their 
numbers  became  more  and  more  considerable,  and  not  being  with 
their  regiments,  ho  arrangement  could  be  made  for  issuing  to  them  the 
provisions  which  were  procured  by  the  commissary ;  necessity  im- 
pelled them  to  obtain  provisions  by  any  means  -,  one  act  of  depreda- 
tion led  to  another,  and  as  there  was  no  pause>  [what  was  the  day  at 
Villa  Franca,  and  the  ttvo  days  at  Lugo  ?J  during  which  it  might  be 
possible  to  re-establish  order,  the  mischief  continued  to  Increase,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Corunna,  and  fowr-^hs  of  the  loss  which 
the  army  sustained,  may  be  justly  attributed  to  this  cause  !*' 

if  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army  could  assign  no  more 
insuperable  causes  of  such  want  of  discipiineand  infamous  con- 
duct, he  should  have  remained  silent,  «nd  not  confirmed,  by  his 
official  knowledge,  what  was  only  lefwic  conjectured,  that 
above  4000  men  were  sacrificed  by  the  most  culpable  negligence 
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of  their  officers  !  The  atrocities  so  committed  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Galicia  ;  yet  they  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  brutality  or  ferocity  in  the  ignorant  soldier,  but  to  their 
commanding  officers.  .  Soldiers  and  servants  naturally  imirate 
their  masters;  but,  instead  of  a  likenpas,  they  generally  produce 

♦  a  caricature  ;  proud  masters  make  insolent  servants,  as  licen- 
tious officers  have  abandoned  soldiers.  The  British  troops  saw 
and  heard  the  abuse  and  contempt  of  the  whole  Spanish  nation 
by  their  officers,  and  they  consetfucntly  thought  themselves  jus- 
tiBedtn  treating  such  a  people  in  any  manner  they  pleased.  This 
IS  the  fact,  and  Brigadier-General  Clinton  does  not  attempt  tq 
deny  it.  As  to  the  futile  allegation,  that  order  could  not  be 
re-established  till  they  arrived  at  Corunna,  it  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  fac|8  stated  by  the  brigadier  himself.  From  him  we  learn, 
and  it  is  almo^^t  the  only  explicit  statement  which  he  makes, 
tbair  Gen.  Moore  had  never  determined  on  embarking  until  he 
retreated  to  Lugo,  and  after  arriving  there  lie  discovered  that 

.  the 'direct  road  thence  .to  Vjgo  was  not  merely  impassable  to 
artillery,. hut  was  also  double  the  length  of  that  to  Corunna  I 
This  discovery  no  doubt  displays  wonderful  talents  and  fore* 
cast  1  M  General  Moore  was  uniformly  impressed,  a<  the  briga* 
flier  states,  and  we  believe,  with  the  inevitable  necessity  of  re- 
treating whenever  noticed  by  the  enemy,  why  did  he  not  directly 
proceed  by  the  great  roa4  from  Benevente  to  Vigo,'' where  he 
knew  his  transports  were  ?  for  what  did  he  advance  to  Astorg^ 
by  a  rout  previously  exhausted  by  tfie  march  and  counter-march 
of  Sir  David  Baird's  troops,  and  thus  aggravate  the  cause  of' his 
most  serious  fear  of  having  his  retreat  intercepted  ?  Had  he 
adopted  this  most  safe  and  obvious  course,  he  wQuld  not  hav« 
left  the  parses  into  Galicia  opeato  the  enemy,  nor  drawn  him. 
to  Ferrol  before  the  shipping  was  removed  ;  neither  would  he 
have  lost  4  or  5000  men  in  a  most  harassing  retreat,  nor  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  transports.  From  Bene- 
vente he  might  have  marched  regularly,  and  beenTull  eight  days 
before  the  enemy  to  Vigo,  where  he  could  Tiave  embarked  in* 
safety,  and  landed  in  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula  which 
miglit  have  been  deemed  expedient ;  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  re- 
turned home  more  fatigued  and  frightened  than  hurt.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  British  commander  appears  never  to  have  decided  on 
any  one  measure,  till  impelled  by  circumstances;  and  ere  he 
could  persuade  himself  to  retreat  before  a  much  more  numerous 
ahny,  he  waited  till  the  mounted  riflemen  of  the  enemy  were' 
rapidly  cutting  off  his  rear-^ard;  then,  indeed,  he  ran  with' 
the  most  thoughtless  precipitation.    . 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  in  our  own  remarkt  on  tie  erJ 
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rors  and  flagrant  inconsistencies  which  Brigadier-; General  Clin- 
tdn  has  attempted  to  palliate.  We  have  now  to  notice  the  second 
ec|iLon  of  the  very  able  and  manly  "  observations"  which  hi* 
very  impolitic*  and  confused  publication  has  called  forth.  The 
^spirited  writer  of  these  observations  justly  thinks  the  Remarks, 
should  have  been  suppressed  j  had  their  author  acted  with  greats 
er  tenderness  to  the  memory  of  the  commander  in  chief ;  and 
he  e?tpresses  his  disappoiiltment  at  not  finding  some  hidden 
fcauses,  som6  secret  springs  of  action,  which  were  known  only 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army/'  as  the  "  military  character 
of  Sii'  J.  Moore  was  onqe  the  object  of  his  warme«t  admi- 
/ation.  .  '  '         ' 

*'  Greats  indeed^  ( he  declares  on  reading  the  Resiarks, ) 
was  my  disappointment.  I  discovered  nothing  H>^ich  was  not 
known  to  almost  every  individual  of  the  army :  I  perceived 
that  some  fads  were  misrepresented^  many  circumstances  sup- 
pressed^,  and  the  whole  so  strangely  distorted,  that  the  mosi  ordina^ 
Occurrence  is  sometimes  unintelligible,  even  to  the  best  inforased 
reader;  I  am  yet  to  learn  more  substantial  teasons,  though  I  strongly 
jfeaf  they  do  not  exist,  which  shall  satisfy  my  rntnd,  and  remove  tfa« 
sad  impressions,  occasioned  by  6vtt  strange  and  unaccountable  coudtict. 
General  Clrhton  has  voluntarily  stepped  forward,  with  a  view  to  direct 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  by  laying  befbre  thefn  the  motives  which 
actuated  our  Commander-iti^cbief.  His  name  and  office  catty  with 
ihem  a  high,  stamp  of  authority ;  and,  unless  hts  opinions  be  examined, 
and  his  assertions  contradicted,  the  cimse  of  truth  must  si^ffer  ;  and 
the  world  will  he  deceived 

**  That  the  members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  shonld  ezpatiatt 
on  the  ability  and  foresight,  with  which  the  rptreat  of  the  British 
army  through  Galicia  was  conducted,  does  not  at  all  surprise  me. 
These  men  Have  spoken,  as  best  suited  their  political  opinions ;  for  they 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  ignorarit  of  the  subject ;  but  when  we  find 
General  Clinton,  a  man  of  rank  and  experience  in  the  army,  endea- 
vouring to  impress  upoti  the  public  the  idea  that  our  mdancboly  and 
disastrous  retreat,  was  the  r^suh  cf  consumlfiate  skiU  andp4rudence, 
I  certainly  feel  that  I  may  do  some  service  by  a  candid  explanatkm  of 
facts.     I  should,  indeed,  have  preferred  to'  have  drawn  the  veil  cf 

*  This  charge  of  impolicy  applies  solelv  to  the  author,  who  declares 
that  his  motives  were  to  vindidate  General  Moore  only ;  but  the  public 
9xe  nevertheless  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  developincf  some  facts 
which  peichaps  otherwise  would  never  have  been  investigated.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  campaign  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  adveirsi 
circumstances,  but  solely  to  ^ad  management  and  a  want  of  Judg- 
ment, which,  considering  the  commander  in  chiefs  military  cha- 
racter,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  his  ecuitd  was  lo- 
paired  by  somepreseBtiments  of  his  impending  fate.—* Rav. 
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flOeoce  over  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  from  motives  of  th« 
respect  xvhich  everyone,  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  Sir  John 
Moore»  must  entertain  for  his  memory  ^  my  admiration  of  tb6  high 
temper  of  his  courage,  and  the  amiaUe  qtudities  of  hit  hearty  have 
hitherto  restrained  me  from  adverting  to  his  conduct* 

''  I  shall,  like  the  author  of  the  RemarJu,  not  ent^  into  the  gene* 
ral  history  of  tlie  campaign,  nor  attempt  to  i^pei  the  illiberai  and, 
unfounded  accusat'iom,  with  which  the  Spanish  nation  has  been  ^ 
charged  : — As  if  we  could  p^liate  our  own  misconduct,  by  adopting 
a  vulgar  style  of  calumny  and  abuse  towards  our  allies :— by  such  Ian* 
pua^e  we  only  betray  our  ignorance  and  folly,  and  add  insult  to  in* 
justice :  Arrogant  and  contemptuous  in  our  manner,  because  the 
officers  of  the  Spanish  army  did  not  possess  such  extraordinary  mili- 
tary talents  as  ourselves;  instead  of  exerting  our  Influence  to  prevent, 
we  did  not  even  seem  to  pity  their  misfortunes.  The  brave,  higb- 
spirited  Romana  was  treated  as  Vk  dotard^  without  sense  or  feeling : 
while,  in  consequence  of  our.flight  through  Galicia,  he  was  compelled 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  bis  artillery,  and  effect  his  retreat,  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  without  any  sort  of  co-operation  or  assistance  from  our- 
selves [us]: -^  I  shall  omit  to  explain  what  might  have  been  done, 
t^  we  hmdfelt  a  cordial  interest  in  the  causey  neither  shall  I  dwell  upon, 
the  baneful  qffects,  which  our  dperations  have,  produced  throughout 
the  whole  Peninsula. 

, ''  Many,  indeed,  have  compared  our  retreat  to  that  of  Xenophon; 
and  tiave  dilated  on  the  able  and  masterly  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted.  Let  me  ask,  however,  any  military  man,  of  the  slightesr 
observation,  in  what  consisted  this  highly-applauded  conduct  ^—^ 
Whfsre  shall  we  look  for  either  enterprise  or  judgment  I  We  de« 
upended,  for  our  8iifety>^  on  the  rapuii^  of  our  flight;  not  on  the' 
vigour  of  our  arms.  We  fitd  with  precipitation,,  through  the  strong 
and  very  defensible  passes  of  Galicia,  and  sacrificed,  without  remorse, 
our  men  and  reputation.  I  shall  say  no  .more  on  our  blasted  hopes 
and  expectations ;  the  subject  is  truly  painfuL  I  must,  howevec, 
take  leave  to  add,  that  the  author  of  the  following  observations  ac- 
companied the  army,  as  well  as  the  Adjutant-general  $  and,  though^ 
npt  in  so  high  a  situation,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  know;- 
ledge  of  the  facts  which  he  intends  to  produce  ;  and  whiph,  he  be- 
lieves. General  Clinton  himself  will  not  attempt  to  disprove.** 

The  British  officer  confines  his  observations  to  .the  same  pe- 
riod as  the  Brigadier-General,  from  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber till  the  middle  of  January/ and  exposes  his  misrepresenta- 
tions and  fiilse  arguments  with  great  energy  and  perspicuity. 
The  first  of  these,  is  the  confused  kind  of  inuendo,  that  Gen. 
Moore  determihed  to  retire  oh  Portugal  before  the  junction  of 
Gen,  Hope's  division  ;  but  the  author  piroves  that  .no  prepara- 
tions were  attempted  to  be  made  for  this  retrograde  movemcnT| , 
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nor  were  there  any  cause  (or  theapprcbcnsionsatl.ead-quartcr^ 
respecting  the  safety  of  that  army,  ♦  » 

'  **  Ctencral  Hope,  with  the  infantry  of  his  division,  arrived  at  Villa 
OasCii^  and  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November ^ 
so  that  Geneial  Hope*8  communication  with  Sir  John  Moore  was 
never  seriously  threatened  by  the  enemy.  It  is  true  that  300  or 
400  cavalry  bad  entered  Valladolid,  and  even  poshed  patroles  as  far 
as  Olmedo  and  Arevalo  j  their  grand  operations,  however,  were  con-, 
fined  toi  the  defeat  of  Castanos,  and  to  "the  dispersion  of  San  Jnatr« 
Ibrce  in  the  pass  of  Somosierra,  previous  to  ihe  attack  on  the  capital. 
Neither  was  the  junction  of  the  corps  under  Sir  David  Baird  with  the 
troops  at  Salamanca  ever  really  menaced  by  c  he  enemy  j  though  it  is 
a  fact  that  towards  the  end  of  November,  that  general  actually  com- 
menced bis  retreat,  because  the  French  had  practiced  a  very  common 
stratagem,  and  had  ordefed  rations  of  provisions  for  fourteen  thoa- 
sand  men  to  be  collected  in  the  villages  of  Leon.  The  enemy,  at  this 
moment,  were  in  full  march,  in  a  ContraTk-  direction. 

"  On  the  fourth  of  December  Sir  J.  Moore  held  a  conference  with 
General  Hope  at  Alba  de  Tomes  5  and  it  was  re  .olvcd  to  retire  with- 
out delay  upon  Ciudad  Rodfigo :  on  the  fifth  of  December  the  artil- 
lery actually  began  their  retreat,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  in- 
fantry would  immediately  follow:  thus  then  it  would  appear,  that 
Sir  John  Moore  did  not  direct  the  retreat  upon  Portugal  to  take  place 
before  the  arrival  of  General  Hope's  corps  at  St.  Alba,  according  to 
the  statement  of  General  Clinton  :  no,  he  waited,  and  I  belie%'e  with 
great  anxiety,  for  the  arrival  of  that  corps,  and  immediately  after  its 
arrival  made  dispositions  for  the  retreat.  Here,  however,  General 
Clinton  palpably  misleads  the  public— he  states  that  the  junctfon  of 
General  Hope*s  corps  with  thf$  troops  at  Salamanca  was  one  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  Commander-in-chief  to  move  towards 
Valladolid ;  a  most  extraordinary  assertion,  When  it  is  a  known  fact, 
that  preparations  for  immediate  retreat  were  made  on  the  very  day, 
thi  fourth  of  December,  when  that  corps  arrived  at  Alba  de  Tomes. 
"  I  am  unwilling  to  dt&cuss  the  movement  towards  Valladolid ; 
Sir  David  Baird*s  marches  and  counters-marches  through  Galicia  \  his 
.  Viiended  retreat  upon  Vigo,  and  the  almost  daily  changes  in  the  plan 
of.  the  campaign  $  I  shall  leave  to  the  sober  judgment  of  military  and 
thinking  men,  whether  or  not,  after  the  evenu,  which  bad  occurred 
in  Biscay,  at  Burgos,  and  on  tlie  i£bro,  the  British  army  was  jus- 
tified in  engaging  in  offensive  operations  ;  and  if  defensive  war  ou^^t 
to  have  been  our  objt  ct,  whether  we  should  not  have  contributed 
more  to  the  cause,  which  our  countrymen  at  home  had  so  warmly 
espoused,  by  retiring  to  the  Southern  part  of  the  Peninsula :  why  did 
not  Sir  John  Moore,  instead  gif  remaining  at  Salamanca,  move  to- 
wards General  Hope,  and  then  fail  back  upon  Madrid,  or  to  the 
other  side  of  the  1  agus ;  where  our  army  would  have  acted  in  a 
country  fertile  in  re:»ources,*  and  well  adapted  for  defensive  o[^ratious  ?  • 
Jzi  the  mean  ttn;e  Sir  David  Baird  might  either  have  retired  upon 
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or,- what  /conceive  very  practicable^  neitsnihsianding  (ntr flight  ikrough 
.Ga&da,  and  our  abandontnemi  of  that  strong  country,  he  might  hitv* 
carried  on  an  intelligent  system  of  defensive  warfare ;  and  in  those 
difficolt  and  almost  impracticable  mountains  have  defied  a  very  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy.  Thus  should  we  have  spr^d  a  fresh  con- 
fidence throughout  the  country ;  while  the  dispersed  armies  of  Blake 
and  Romana  might  have  been  rallied  and  re-oi^nised  under  our  pro- 
tection ;  at  the  same  time»  the  presence  of  Sir  David  Baird  in  Galicia 
would  have  created  an  important  diversion  in  favour  of  the  united  armies 
in  the  soothern  part  (^  the  Peninsula.  -^ 

**  Unfortunately  there  was  never  ar^y  fixed  plan  of  (^aerations-,'  • 
we  were  the  creatures  of  accident :  we  were  led  by  circumstances 
from  one  corner  of  the  country  to  the  other :  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  command  et'ents,  we  hesitated — we  delayed — we  had  no  confidence 
in  the  Spaniards,  and,  I  believe,  very  lUde  confidence  in  ourselves  : 
our  movements  were  generally  the  refiult  of  intercepted  dispatches : 
what  we  should  have  done,  if  these  dispatches  had  not  been 
intercepted,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture." 

^  The  projected  attack  on  Soulf  is  here  much  more  distinctly, 
suted  than  by  the  Adj utant- General ;  and  it  is  hinted  that  as 
we  were  placed  **  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  we  were  only  . 
extricated  by  ^  most  sudden  and  precipitate  movement,**  we 
should  be  more  grateful  to  the  insulted  Marquis  of  Romana  who 
communicated,  to  us  the  intelligence  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
Buonaparte  with  his  whole  army,  to  surround  the  British ,  and 
thus  prevented  the  inevitable  destruction  of  all  the  English 
forces.  Notwithstanding  the  mctditated  retreat  mentioned  by 
Brigadier  Clinton,  "  it  was,"  says  the  observer,  "confidently 
asserted,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army,  that  Sir  J,  Moore, 
intended  only  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  plains  of  Castille 
and  Leon,  and  then  make  a  decided  stand  in  the  almost  impe- 
netrable country  of  Galicia."  How  far  this  was  practicable, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement  by  the  British  ^ 
officer^r. 

''  AAer  reaching  Astorga>  the  face  of 'the  country  assumes  a  very 
different  appearance  from  that  to  which  we  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed :  the  grand  communication-  leading  to  Corunna,  crosses  the 
ftummits  of  mountains,  which  were  at  that  time  covered  with  snow  3 
then  perhaps  suddenly  descends  into  a  deep  and  narrow  valley^ 
watered  by  a  shallow  torrent^  and  confined  on  either  side  by  lofty 
precipices  $  the  road  is  often  firmed  akng  the  slope  of  a  mountain^ 
and  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  is,  in  almost  every 
part  from  Astorga  to  Corunna,  an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  Uwrthy  of  the  most  improved  agea  of  society ;  though  at  this 
ieason  ef  the  year>  00  iiccount  of  the  snow  or^rain,  and  continual 
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C9minanicatiaa>  it  w«»  19  many pvtavtfy iadiibaBt. 
irom  the  *  Puerto  de  Mmzaml,  a  difiicult  pass»  over  the  enaifiiiite  of 
a  lofty  mouataln,  about  four  leagioi^  from  Astoifa,  U.  a  wrpnsmg 
instance  of  the  labour  and  ingenuity,  of  the  people.  Itt  some  iastaDRoes; 
in  the  elevated  pUia  on  the  ri^t  hsnk  of  the.Minbo,.  between  Lugo 
anil  Betan^os,  and  in  the  netghbourhood  of  the  former,  the  gtocnd 
is  ladder  favourable  for  the  operations  of  cavaliy  5  but  in  general* 
from  the  continued  enclosures,  the  woods,  the  mouptaiinoaB  Datum 
of  j(he  country,  aftd  its .  rocky  soil^  tbe  movemeols  of  cavalry  vfcm 
impracticable ;  and  their  operationa  were  confined  00  most  occasionff 
during  the  retreat,  to  the  breadth  of  the  road,  npon  wbidi  the  enemy 
advanced,  and  our  army  retir^  It  should  be  also  observed,  that 
the  mouotoins  of  Galicia  were-intersected  by  numerous  torrents  and 
deep  ravines,  over  which  solid  bridges  of  masonry  have  been  con- 
structed. 

/^  From  this  description  of  the  country,  and  of  the  road  upon 
which  the  British  army  retreaied,  it  will  not,  I  think, — it  cannot; 
be  denied,  that  we.  made  our  retrograde  movement  under  tbe  matt 
favourable  circumstances  i  though  I  am  yet  to  learn  th&  neeesstiff  c£ 
such  a  movement  3  when  alrpost  every  part  of  the  road  offered  a  strong 
and  difficult  pass,  and  every  incii  of  ground  might  have  been  success^ 
fully  disputed.  By  a  judicious  arrangement,  it  would  indeed  have 
been  almost  impossible,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  for  the  enemy  Co 
have  gained  our  rear  by  turning  either  of  our  flanks  -,  in  suck  a  coun« 
try  we  had  ample  nricans  in  the  numbers  and  g^lantry  ol  our  troops 
for  a  stout  and  effectual  resistance  against  any  army  far  more  nume- 
rous than  ourselvQs ;  but  as  we  did  decide  to  abandon  Galicia,  why 
so'  much  precipitation  >  We  were  never  ioWipdled  to  shew  a  large 
front  to  the  enemy,  unless  we  ourselves  were  desirous  to  engage 
thenar^  and  the  French  cavalry,  which  in  point  of  nurol^er  so  far 
exceeded  our  own,  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  rendered 
almost  entirely  useless  \  we  had  also  the  opportunity  of  checking  the 
pursuit  of  our  athrersary,  by  a  well-timed  destruction  of  the  bridges 
and  artificial  causeways,  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  tx)ad  be- 
tween Astorga  and  Corunna.  Before,  however,  leaving  the  former, 
all  stores,  which  were  deemed  unnecessary,  were  destroyed,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  for  a  rapid  retreat,  on  account  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  enemy  j  ammunition  waggons  were  burned j  an 
entire  depot  of  intrenching 'tools  was  aWndoned;  and  thus  were  we 
deprived  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  seriously  impeding  his  pro- 
gress." 

With  respect  to  that  reputed,  consummate  skill  displayed  in 
the  subordinate^arrangements  of  tlie  army,  and  the  man^enicnt 
of  supplies,  we  have  here  a  specimen. 

*r  We  are  first  told  by  General  Clinton,  that  Sir  J.  Moore  intended 

■•  ; ' — 

*  A  pass  in  a  mountainous  district  is  always  termed  l>y  the  Spaniards 
Puerto. 


ta  give  bMfle  near  Astorg3,  atid  wiih  this  vie\^  he  waTtdd  atBene- 
v«ote,  for.  the  arrival  of  his  artillpiy  stores,  rather •  longer  th^n  hef 
intenf^ed :  the  Cortimander-iD-chief,  however,  when  he  arrives  at 
Astorga,  suddenly  discovers  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
completely  exhaustlftd  •  because,  forsooth,  the  Marques  de  la  Roma- 
Da's  army  had  been  stationary  during  the  last  six  weeks  between  that 
city  and  Leon :  Gmcious  Heavens  !  was  not  this  known  at  Bene- 
vente,  and*  even  at  Sahagun,  before  our  army  began  their  retreat ; 
ot  were  head-quarlers  informed  of  the  circumstance  by  accident  as 
they  entered  Astorga  ? 

"  With  regard  lo  provisions,  the  army  was  never  really  in  want 
of  them  J  the  detachments  from  different  corps  might  occasionally 
have  not  received  their  regular  rations;  though  this  oircamstanc6 
most  be  wholly  imputed  to  the  rapidity  of  our  movements.  Therfe 
were  cattle  in  the  country ;  and  if  the  necessity  of  our  retreat  must 
be  ascribed,  to  the  want  of  provisions,  such  a  necessity  arose  enUirefy 
from  our  own  defective  system  i:i  the  subsistence  of  our  troops,  and 
a  'Want  of  an  improved  organization  in  the  commissanat.  The  retreat, 
says  the  Adjutant-general,  became  a  measure  of  necessity;  because 
the  army  was  without  supplies.  In  reply  to  this  assertion,  I  shall 
only  state  that  the  immense  force  of  the  enemy,  said  to  be  in  pnrsuit  « 
of  OS,  must  have  found  ample  means  of  'subfiistence ;  they  never 
haited  ^  they  did  not  cease  to  follow  us  on  that  account :  notwith** 
standing  the  swiftness  of  our  flight,  they  were  always  at  our  heels, 
and  could  not,  tbel^efo^e,  have  met  >x^ith  any  sort  of  d'rfficulty,  because' 
the  resources  of  the  country  had  been  exhausted.  lamnbt,  how- 
ever, of  opitvioft!  that  Astorga  was  the  point  most  favourable  for  oppo- 
sing the  etiemy ;  I  only  desire  to  shew  that  there  could  not  have  beeii, 
as  General  Clinton  states,  a  tot<il  v^artt  of  provisions ;  ctid  that  tbii 
circumstdnce  made  the  retreat  indispensable." 

*•  The  partiality  i^hich  Geneial  Clinton  entertains  for  his  dep^rtetf' 
friend,  has  induced  him  to  defend,  and  apparently  approve  a  measuce, 
wbieh  hia  beUer  jodgment  would*  have  led  him  to  condemn.  Let? 
an^T' military  Tfian  coc^lly  and  dispassionately  contempfete  the  events, 
which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  North  of  Spain  :  let  him  con- 
sider the  theatre  of  those  transact  ions,  and  every  circumstance  tliat 
attended  them:  Ict'him  forget  that  Sir  John  Mdore,  once  so  idolized 
by  the  nation,  was  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army :  let  him, 
1  «ay,  after  mature  reflection,  pronounce  his  judgment  upon  those" 
lamentable  occurrences :  if  he  be  an  honest,  upright  character,  neither 
tlie  friend  nor  the  enemy  of^  Sir  John  Moore  j  neither  warped  bf 
partiality  in  his  favour,  nor  by  prejudice  against  him  -,  he  will,  I  Am 
persuaded,  declare,  that  our  retreat  tftrougn  Gallcia  tvas  a  disgraceful 
flight ;  and,  at' the  same  time,  deplore  the  gircumstaqce,  that,  if  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  that  hue  and  p^allant  army  did  resolve,  lo 
abandon  the  defence  of  Galicia,  he  did  not,  at  least,  attempt  to  eara>, 
a  teputation  by  ahle  and  judicious  arrangements  duriug~our  retreatf 
pdwerfully  aided  as  he  was  by  the  nature  of  the  country."' 
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As  to  the  visionary  pretext  for  the  precipitancy  of  otir  re-  • 
treat,  in  the  danger  of  the  enemy  pushing  advanced  panics  to 
Betanzos,  the  writer  of  the  **  Observations**  very  properly 
denies  its  practicability,  and  asserts  that  many  stafiF-officers  well 
knew  thai  there  was  no  other  /passable  road  for  artillery  than 
that  occupied  by  our  troops.  At  *'  Lugo  the  army  halted  fbree 
days,"  that  is  one  day  more  than  we  had  estimated,  and  for 
what  purpose  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  A  position  on 
the  hills,  in  an  open  country,  about  three  or  four  miles  from 
Lugo,  was  taken,  as  if  to  shew  the  enemy  that  we  actually 
knew  how  to  form  a  military  line;  and  our  troops  were  thus 
exposed  **  to  sleep  on  the  wet  ground/*  till  the  French  ap- 
peared,  and  we  decamped !  **  Even  after  arriving  at  Lugo, 
there  was  still  an  ^anxiety  at  head-quarters  with  regard  to  the 
road  by  Mondonedo,  as  if  the  enemy,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  could  have  penetrated  the  snowy  barrier  of  mountain, 
.  which  separates  the  Asturias  from  Leon,'*  and  gained  the  road 
to  Corunna  before  us. 

*^  The  ^unnecessary  celerity  of  our  marches^  was  doubtless  die 
caiiie  of  all  the*  disorder,  and  all  the  losses  which  the  British^  army 
sustained.  We  were,  in  ^ct,  during  our  flight,  no  longer  an  army; 
we  lost  the  advantage  of  being  a  single  and  efficient  machine.  The 
colours  of  a  regiment  frequently  arrived  at  the  halting  place>  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  men,  which  composed  that  -regiiaent,  weie 
still  straggling  on  the  road,  equally  exhausted  in  mind  and  body.-*-* 
I  cannot,  however,  here  omit  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  innate  con* 
rage,  to  the  noble  spirif  of  our  soldiers.  Notwithstanding* their  ex- 
traordinary fatigue,  and  the  unhappy  effects  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  the  men,  by  the  rapidity  of  our  movements,  they  were  al>)^«yt 
prepared,  unless  absolutely  exhausted,  to  oppose  the  desultory  attacks 
of  the  enemy ;  and  I  do  not  believe,  that  an  individual  soldier  fell 
into  their  hands,  except  in  those  instances  where,  overcome  by  fatigiw 
or  hunger,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  resistance." 

On  the  Adjutant-general's  remarks  about  the  length  of  the 
roads  from  Lugo  to  Vigo,  or  Corunna,  and  the  former  being 
inpassable  to  artillery,  as  well  as  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  the  British  officer  observes, — 

''  In  the  name  oi  common  sense,  let  me  ask,  whether,  or  not, 
all  these  fiicts  ought  not  to  have  been  known,  and  amply  discussed, 
before  the  point  of  re-embarkation  was  decided  upon }  Was  it  not 
well  ascertained,  that  the  route  to  Vigo  was  much  more  circuitous  than 
that  to  Corunna  >  The  most  ignorant  peasant  in  Galicia  could  have 
given  us  the  informatioo.  With  regard  to  the  resolution  of  Sii  John 
Sfoore  not  to  abandon  his  artlHery,  I  should  be  wanting,  in  troth, 
if  1 4ki  not  broadly  state  this  important  and  extraordinary  fiurt.-^  - 
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When  the  Coinnpian(ler-in-<ditef  ordered  the  leading  cdlumns  to  •march 
to  Santiago,  and  frum  thence  upon  Vigo,  it  was  hts  intention  that  the 
artillery  should  march  direct  upoa  Ooruoqa,  while  the  infs^ntry  re- 
embarked  at  Vigo ;  so  that  we  here  find,  notwithstanding  General 
Clinton's  assertion,  with  regard  to  the  determination  not  to  abandon 
the  artillery,  even  under  more  pressing  circtdmsiances,  that  the  General- 
in-chief  had  decided  to  separate  it  entirely  from  the  army  j  and  that,  * 
in  pursnit  of  tb'ts  p]an>  General  Fraz^'a  column  had  actually  pro* 
ceedecl  as  far  as  the  Convent  of  Sobrado,  through  a  most  deep  an4 
b^rraxsing  raid,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled,  comoelled  to  mea- 
sure back  his  steps,  and  the  whole  division,  in  a  most  debilitated  and  . 
exhausted  state,  to  take  post  in  ^'ont  of  Lugo,  with  Sir  David  Baird 
and  General  Hope.  According  to  tlte  Adjutant-general,  it  ap4>eajrs 
that  Sir  John  Moore  changed  his  intention  of  re-embarking  at  Vigo, 
while  at  Las  Herrerias,  on  the  evening  of .  the  third  of  January.— 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  January,  General  Fraler's  corps 
marched  from  Lugo,  according  to  the  first  arrangement.  Lugo  is 
about  forty  miles  from  Las  Herrerias  ,*  the  road  first  asicends  the  side^ 
tbej)  traverses  the  summit  of  a  lofty  moimtain,  at  that  time  deeply 
covered  with  snow,  and  is,  in  other  respects,  exceedingly  difficult  j 
so  that  I  do  not  believe  it  possitHe,  if  the  order  were  nf)t  forwarded 
before  the  evening  of  the  third  of  January,  that  it  should  have  reachjsd 
General  Frazer  before  he  commenced  >  his  march  from  Lugo..  Ovr 
delay,  therefore,  in.  the  po&ition  before  that  town,  may  be  accounted 
tor  in  the  sudden  change  of  the  plan  of  the  Commander-in-chief.. 
As  General  Frazer's^division  was  recajied,  it  became  absolutely  neces*  ' 
sary,  unless  we  inteifded  to  sacrifice  this  column  of  the!  army,  that  • 
the  other  divisions  should  wait,  until  Qenaral  Frazer  returned  from 
Sobrado.    The  advanced  part  of  his  corps  bad  even  reached  Sahtiago.  .* 

"  Happy,  indeed,  was  it  for  the  reputation  of  the  army*  for  the  , 
iiiterest  of  tlic  nation,  that  snch  a  change  did  take  place  in  the  coun*  .* 
cils  of  .the  Commander-in-chief !  We  should  otherwise  have  infal*  . 
libly  incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing,  not  only  our  baggage,  our  mill-  . 
tary  chest,  and  all  our  artillery,  but,  what  would  have  been  a  grievous 
loss  to  the  country,  all  our  artillerymen,  had  they  been  separated  from 
the  infantry  at  Lugo. 

''  General  Clinton  observes,  Att,  wheiL  the  arrival  of  the  trans* 
perts  at  Corunna  afforded  the  opportunity  of  embarking  the  army 
without  fighting.  Sir  J.  Moore  gave  orders  for  its  embarkation. 
I  mvist  remind  the  Brigadier-general,  ^hat  the  fleet  aQchorc^d  in.  the  ' 
b«y  of  Corunna  on  the  aflernooo  of  ^he  fourteenth  of  January ;  the 
following  day  was  particularly  favourable  for  our  purpose,  and  yet  no 
steps  were  taken  even  for  re-embarking  horses  and  baggage,  until  the 
morning  of  the  sixtee;ith :  so  that  nvore  ikon  ihHy  haurs  elapsed  bffore 
any  ochve  measures  were  taken  fqr  the  removal  ^f'tfie  army  I  IF* 

The  author  of  these  valuable  observations  concludes  with  the 
following  declaration  :    **  I  do  not  write  with  spleen  or  bitter-^ 
ness ;  and  though  it  was  my  intention  never  to  have  thus  pub^ 
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Hcly  adverted  to  the  subject,  I  cannot,  noi*  will  not,  endure, 
that  the  chieC.  of  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
army  should  boldly  attempt  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the 
nation,  by  an  erroneous  statement  of  facts/* 

We  reco'hiroend  these  two  pamphlets  to  the  attentive  perusal 
not  only  of.  military  jncn,  but  also  to  statesmen,  and  all  per* 
sons  desirous  of  forming  jilst  conceptions  of  thef  conduct  of  the 
British  army  in  Spain  i  and  we  can  assure  them,  that  whatevei* 
may  be  the  temporary  issue  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  the 
seeds  of  other  events  are  sowxi  in  that  country,  sChd  will  bud 
in  defiance  of  all  human  power.  The  reflecting  observer  will, 
perhaps,  trace  some  analogy  between  our  relations  with  Spain, 
'  and  those  of  France,  with  the  United  States  of  America. — 
But  we  hope  it  will  yet  be  in  our  power  to  wipe  off  the  remem- 
brance  of  our  atrocious  conduct  in  Leon  and  Gallicia.  The  Sj»* 
niards,  indeed^  may  forgive  it,  b^t  they  will  not  soon  forget  k. 

lie  Battle  of  Maida  ;  an  epUf  Poem.  .  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Richard 
Scott,  of  the  hon.  East  India.  Company's  Bengal  Establish* 
mtnt.    Pp  112,  small  8to.  Hstfchard* 

'THERE  is  not}  in  the  present  age,  any  subject  so  proper  for 
the  British  muse,  as  the  celebration  of  the  battles  fopghti  and 
.  victories  won  by  the  bravery  of  Britons.  Englislllnen  must  again 
n^assitme  the  military  eha^cter  which  they  noblf  ean^d,  about 
a  century  ago,  under  Marlbonnigh,  Peterborough,  and  Cumber- 
land. If  those  who  calt  themselves  the  first  poets  of  the  day 
win  not  cekbrate  the  achievements  of  their  countiymen,  then 
public  approbation  and  public  gratitude  must^b^  directed  to 
those  who  will.  Many  of  the  British  votaries  of  the  muse 
indeed,  to  their  disgrace  we  state  it,  have  devoted  all  their  skill 
and  talents  to  hallow  the  sanguinary,  and  atrocious  successes  of 
the  comipan  enemy,  while  scarcely  one  of  them  has  tendered 
the  grateful  tribute  of  ^^  heaven-born  song;^'  to  the  virtuous 
champions' of  genuine  liberty^  science^  and  civilization.  The 
glorious  battle  of  Maida,  however,  h^s  at  length  found  a  poet, 
a  hero  wtwthy  himself  to  b^  recorded  by  his  grateful- coimtry- 
metxi  TLTid  with,  talents  fiiHy  sufficient  to  commemorate  the 
heroiii  feats  of  his  brethren  in  arms;  where  EngKshmen  repeat- 
ed th*eir.  old  practice  of  fighting  and  conijuefing  two  tp  one; 
and  which  has  again  been  so  admirably  realized '  at  Talavera. 
Without  making  any  invidious  alhisions  to  Col.  Scott  *s  poetryj  as 
that  of  a  soldier  and  not  a  literary  man,  we  shall  lay  before  odr 
readers  some  a^cimens. 
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f'  Swift  as  the  thonder-peals  thefliih  poiBue, 
tLempt*s  charge  to  second  valiant  Acland  flew ; 
As  Belgian  mounds^  when  pierc'd  their  solid  sides. 
An  easy  passage  yield  to  rushing  tides, 
So  Acland*s  bands  on  foes  ansaz'd  advance. 
Pierce  through  the  ranks^  and  whelm  the  left  of  France*. 
The  shot  unheeded  which  ground  him  graz'd. 
The  Chief  behold  with  George's  ensign  rais'd, 
Hia.  striplings  lead  against  a  veteran  host. 
Of  ipaay  a -bloody  field  the  Gallic  boast  $ 
,  With  vengeful  clash  opposing  bayonets  meet. 

And  prostrate  foes  embrace  the  hero's  feet; 
Thrmt  follows  thrust,  and  wounds  each  steel  enshrinii. 
In'  contest  close  as  glitVing  weapons  shine. 
'     Countless  the  Gauls  overspread  the  bloody  green. 
And  more  by  flight  escape  the  tragic  scene  ; 
In  vain  Franceschi  threats,'  Compere  reviles. 
Like  bounding  fawns  they  scud  in  broken  files  ; 
Where'er  they  turn,  dread  Highlanders  appear, 
Madeods  in  fury  point  the  well-known  spear  ; 

.  By  Penderleatha  pursued,  tfaey  ardent  fly. 
And  QH  their  heels  more  than  their  anna  vely ! 
Compere,  subdued,  deplqceo  two  crimson  fields. 
And  batl)*d  in  blood  his  broken  felobion  yields : 
I{i$  forfeit  life  laooented  TomJiu*  saved. 
As  o'er  the  chief,  Helvetian  vengeance  wavedJ      , 
In  heat  of  figfht  tho*  British  warriors  glow. 
Compassion  roused,  thejr  aid  the  prostrate^  foe  i 
&o  Curtis  snatch'49  midst  waves  and  liquid  nres, 
Froni  sevenfold  deaths,  Iberia's  shrieking  sires  ! 
<'  From  Makia'8  diff  dejected  Gallia  view'd. 

.  The  rising  storm— -her  fav* rite  troops  pursued ; 
Heard  Regnier's  thundering  voice  her  sons  revile. 
As  pass'd  in  swift  review  each  breathless  file  j 
At  distance  sees  the  British  banners  fly. 
With  malice  marks  the  Chiefs  directing  eye !" 

Col.  Scott  divides  his  poem  into  two  books ;  the  firat  cele^* 
brates  m<H:e  iqxmediately  the  memorable  victory  at  Miudai»  gained 
by  4791?  British  oVer  7800  French,  of  whom  6190  were  taken 
prisoners  or  killed ;  the  second  book  comtnemoriles  the  heroic 
actions  of  some  of  the  swnne  ofHcers  who  fought  with  the  author 
in  the  East  Indies*  Here  his  verses  abound  with  allusions  to 
facts  very  little  known,  but  highly  interesting  to  every  friend  to 
iiid  country,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  British  name.     He  men- 

'*  *  Captain  Tomlin  rescued  General  Compere  from  the  ftkry  of  a 
Swiss  seijeant,  who  was  abput  to  ofier  him  as'a  sacrifice  to  hi^  injure^ 
•DMtry."  -r     ^ 
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tkms  in  a  note,  that  lie  *'  had  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  an 
Indiad,  whtcb»  adhering  cjosely  to  facts,  should,  with  the  aid  of 
notes,  contain  a  history  uncwtaminated  with  party  spleen^  and  de- 
scriptive of  the  country.*'  We  sincerely  hope  the  author  will 
not  abandon  this  project ;  and  from  the  very  general  and  merited 
approbation, which  the  present  little  poem  has  received,  we  can- 
not doubt  of  his  future  success.  The  notes  to  this  work  are 
too  curious  and  interesting  not  to  inspire  a  wish  for  some  more 
such  specimens  of  British  valour  related  with  so  mnch  simplicityy 
candour,  and4)erspicnity.  Both  the  poetry  and  the  notes  mam* 
fest  a  brave  and  noble  mind,  alive  to  every  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous sentiment,  ardent  in  the  virtuous  cause  #f  his  coun- 
try; although  not  without  a  feeling  of  neglected  merit.  Several 
persons,  as  well  as  himself,  are  mentioned,  who  have  long  attained 
respectable  rank,  and  disf^ayed  courage  and  skill  in  India,  and 
have  never  been  promoted  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty.  This 
b  one  of  the  many  evils  resulting  from  an  imperium  in  imperio^ 
and  will  never  be  remedied  till  the  sages  of  Leadenhall-street 
resign  all  their  legislative  functions  into  the  hands  of  their 
sovereign.  If  some  parts  of  tKe  British  conduct  be  reprehen- 
sible, many  more  are  calculated  to  exalt  the  general  character 
of  the  nation  both  in  arts  and  in  arms  in  the  eastern  peninsula  ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  just  regret,  that  any  such  a  partial  system 
should  exist  as  must  eventually  change  laudable  ambition  and  the 
love  of  honour  into  the  sordid  desire  of  wealth,  with  which 
honours  smd  fame  may  he  purchase  J  ! 

The  following  verses,  written  after  the  poem  on  the  battle  of 
,  Maida  was  printed  off,  are  added  in  the  appendix,  and  addressed 
to    the   conquering    hero  of  Assaye,    Roleia,  Vimiera,  and 
Talavera. 

"  If  my  weak  verse  could  fame  inunortgl  give. 
Such  deeds  all  glorious  should  for  ever  live } 
On  tall  Parnassus*  crest  unclouded  shine, 
And  rouse,  to  Wellesley's  praise,  the  sacred  Nine! 
Taught  by  fhett  sjtrains,  should  Homer's  rqartial  shell. 
And  Virgirs  harp,  again  with  rapture  swell ; 
In  warlike  notes  should  sound — How  Britons  fought, 
.    How  far  surpassed  those  deeds  their  genius  wrought :     . 
How  Wellesley  wept  his  young  Patroclus  slain,* 
With  Gallic  victims  heap'd  Rolcia's  plain, 
Should  Homer  sing— And  Virgil's  strains  should  tell 

♦  "  On  thedeath  of  Col.  Lake,  at  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Grenadiers  pf  die 
39th,  charged  and  defeated  the  enemy.-- Wherever  the  battle  must 
raged,  be  was  ever  present.'* 


How  pious  Lake — how  Taylor— Stnart fell ! 
In  freedom'?  cause  their  noble  lives  resigned 
How  greatly  died  to  liberate  mankind ! 

Firm  as  Britannia's  isle  deep-rooted  lie8^ 
Far  as  her  triple  cross  victorious  flies. 
Should  Uoleia's  ftass,  Vimeria*s  skilful  fight^ 
To  future  ages  shine  !  A  mirror  bright. 
In  which,  might  monarchs  dress  for  glorious  war> 
Unfading  laurels  Europe's  patriots  share ! 

Sba\?'s  Zoological  l^ecturts* 

(CoTstinuedfrom  /•  263.^ 

THE  general  characters  of  the  mantmaliay  or  those  animals 
which  suckle  their  youn^,  are  examined.  The  skeleton  and 
internal  organs  of  this  class  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those 
of  man  ;  and  all  such  animals  are  covered  with  haijr,  excepting 
the  porcupine,  hedgehog,  and  a  New  Holland  species  of  ant-> 
eater>  which  have  spines  or  quills;  the  genus  Manis,  or  Pail- 
golin,  has  a  similar  substance  extended  into  strong  broad  scales  t 
and  the  armadillo  is  covered  with  homy  zones  or  bands  to  pre- 
serve its  body  from  common  injuries.  The  mammalia  ha^w 
four  feet,  witl^  the  exceptiort  of  whales :  their  teeth  are  df 
three  kinds,  front  or  cutting  teeth,  shai^  canine  teeth  situated 
on  the  side,  and  the  grinders ;  some  want  the  front,  others  the 
canine,  and  a  few  are  altogether  destitute  of  teeth.  In  general 
the  mammalia  have  tails ;  but  in  the  genuine  apes  they  dre 
entirely  wanting.  Dr.  Shaw  relates  some  anecdotes  of  Oran 
Otans,  which  no  doubt  amused  his  auditors,  particularly  that  of 
the  chesnut-colored  species  described  by  Vosmaer,  and  jts  pre- 
dilection for  Malaga  wine  and  strawberries.  Camper  and  Cu- 
vier  have  demonstrated  that  the  physical  structure  of  these  ani- 
mals, like  that  of  all  other  quadrupeds, '  is  calculated  for  climb* 
ing  or  running  on  all  fours,  although  they  may  sometimes  walk 
erect ;  they  are,  indeed,  very  dissimilar  to  man,,  and  a  very 
common  error  in  many  portraits  of  them^  is  that  of  giving  them 
lips  like  the  human.  The  vespertUio  vampyrusy  or  vampyre  bat 
(the  temate  of  Turton)  affords  the  author  jih  opportunity  of 
introducing  some  interesting  accounts  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  atrriJ3uted  to  it,  as  well  as  the  superstitious  notions  to 
which  it  has  given  a  sanction. 

"  The  body  of  thtsitnimal  [the  ves.  vampyrus]  is  twice  the  size  of 
a  squirrel,  or  even  larger,  and  the  e&tent  of  the  wings  often  measured 
at  least  five  feet  (Sir  H.  Sloane  had  a  specimen  from  Sumatra  mea-» 
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soring  seven  feet) :  the  colour  of  the  body  is  a  dasky  brown;  the  Lead, 
neck,  and  shoulders,  of  a  reddish  brown  ^  the  .wings  black  as  in  the 
common  bat.    This  species  preys  chiefly  on  insects  and  fruits  j  but  if 
is  pretei^ded  that  it  has  the  power  of  inserting  the  tip  of  its  toogue  so 
dexterously  into  the  vein  of  a  sleeping  person,  as  to  draw  away  a  con- 
S^iderable  quantity  of  blood,  without  waking   the  patient  ^    all  the 
while  fanning  with  its. wuigs,  and  agita*tiagthe  air,  in  thoce  hot  cli- 
mates, in  so  pleasing  a  manner,  as  to  fling  the  sufferer  into  a  still 
sounder  sleep  1  It  is  therefore  saidio  lie  unsafe  for  any  person  either  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  in  regioQ»£requented  by  these  animals,  or  to 
sleep  in  a  chamber  with  an  open  window.     The  cattle  in  many  partft 
of  South  America  aire  said  to  he  often  destroyed  by  these  bats.    The 
tongue  of  the  vampyre  bat,  when  accurately  examined,  is  found  to 
be  covered  with  very  numerous,  small,  sharp  prickles  ;  but,  except 
these,  as  BufFon  observes,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  very  particular 
in  its  structure,  which  can  enable  the  animal  to  exert  this  s'mguiar 
power  of  bleeding  without  causing  pain.     It  is,  however,  on  account 
of  this  quality  that  Linnaeus  has  denominated  the  species  vespertilio 
vampyrus ;  but  as  he  has  given  no  explanation  of  the  name,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  reason  may  not  be  generally  known.     A  vampyre  is  an 
imaginary  monster,  or  spirit,  supposed  to  suck  the  blood  of  sleeping 
peraoos.    Italsd  aI)udesto  one  of  th^  tnost  absurd  and  degrading 
inpentitioQs  that  ever  entered  the  human  mind.    About  the  year 
17^2,  an  idea  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  that 
certain  human  bodies,  after  interment,  became  possessed  of  a  power 
of  extracting  or  absorbing  l>lood  from  those  who  w^  so  unfortunate 
as  to  pass  over,  or  stand  near  their  graves  -,  such  bodies  were  said  to  be 
possessed  by  vampyrcs,  and  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pernicious 
pQwer,  it  was  supposed  necessary  to  disinter  them,  and  Wound  them 
'With  a  sword.    Astonishing  as  this  folly  may  appear,  it  is  yet  more 
astonishing  to  find  that  a  great  many  learned  treatises  were  wntten  on 
the  subject,  and  that  while  some  endeavoured  to  combat  the  absurdity 
upon  all  the  principles  of  sound  ^ilosopby,  others  defended  it,  from 
what  they  called  undoubted/acts.    In  the  Btbliotheca  Anatomica  of 
the  leafned  Hdler,  may  be  found  a  list  of  raobt  of  the  pubhcations  on 
t^is  subject,  and  whoever  reads  that  entertaining  work  of  the  late 
jppr4  Orfprd,  entitled  Reminiscences,  will  be  fully  convinced  that  tiiis 
superstilion   was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vulgar.      (A  vety 
exalted  personage  expressed  high  displeasure  at  Sir  Robert  WalpoJe  for 
speaking  irreaerenlly  of  vampyres.)  We  see,  therefore,  the  propriety 
of  the  Linnsan  name  vampyre  or  hl6odrSucker  applied  to  this  kind  of 
bat.     It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  propensity  to  sucking  the 
blood  of  animal^  is  not  in  reality  confined  to  the  vampyre  bats,  but 
is  praetised  by  many  other  species  ^  aiid  even  the  common    bats  of 
Europe  are  said  to  possess  a  similar  faculty. 

., .  "  Bats  are  animals  that  lie  torpid  during  the  winter  months  >^  some- 
times concealing  themselves  singly  in  any  conveiilent  cavity,  and 
sometinies  hanging  together  in  clusters  under  rocks,  in  caverns,  and 
sheltered  places.     When  thus  taken  in  a  torpid  state,  the  clrcuktioli 
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ft  tile  bloddls  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  tnicroscope  in  the  ressds  df 
the  membraiie  of  the  wings  $  but  on  the  application  ai  a  certain 
^^ree  of  heat,  the  aDimal  gradually  recovers  from  its  torpor,  aod 
the  circulation  of  the  Mood  becomes  viiibhi.  The  getieral  appear- 
ance  of  the  bat,  together  with  its  nodtitmai  flight,  must  be  confessed 
to  excite  the  idea  of  something  hideoos  aiid  dismal  \  and  for  this 
reason  the  ancients  consecrated  it  to  Proserpioe,  and  supposed  it  to  be 
ooe  of  the  inhabitants  of  her  dusky  regions ;  and  it  canpot  fi»ii  to 
occur  to  the  recollection  of  every  one,  that  painters,  in  their  repror 
ientations  of  fiends  and  demons,  osually  exhibit  them  with  the  leai> 
ttem  wings  of  the  bat.  It  is  also  eqaaUy  evident,  that  the  fabulous 
'Harpies' of  the  ancients  mtlsf  have' originated  from  a  similar  source  ^ 
cbe  larger  bats  of  India  and  Alriol,  hj  a  little  poetical  exaggeration 
of  their  itianners,  answertog  extremely  i^ll  to  the  general  description^ 
iai  those  monsters.^' 

'In  thk  manner  the  author  enlivens  his  lectures  by  curioua 
miscellaneous  information.  Dr.  S.  also  relates  the  various 
expef  irnents  of  Spallanzani  on  bats»  by  which  it  appeared  that 
after  they  were  deprived  of  their  eyes,  they  could  fly  through 
ji  narrow  passage  which  turned  at  right  angles,  and  bepd  their 
flight  at  the  curvature,  though  two  feet  distant  from  the  wall  ;* 
discover  holes  for  their  retreat,  find  a  resting-place  on  a  cornice, 
avoid  the  branches  of  trees  su^enc^ed  in  a  room,  and  fl^  be^ 
tween  threads  hung  perpendicularly  from  the-  ceiling  without 
touching  them,  although  thev  were  scarcely  at  a  greater  distance 
from  each  other  than  that  of  their  extended , wings,  and  whei^ 
the  threads  were  brought  nearer  they  contracted  their  wings  to 
pass  through  them*  These  experiments  were,  repeated  by  Vase 
salll  at  Turin,  Rossi  at  Pisa,  S{$adon  at  Bologna,  and  Jurin  at 
Geneva.  Spallanzani,  in  this  case,  contends  that  the  touch  could 
riot  supply  the  sight,  nor  the  ear  as  it  was  covered  with  varnish  $ 
but  the  smell  miight  have  some  effect,  for  when  the  nose  waa 
Stopped  they  breathed  with  difficulty,  yet  avoided  pbstaclef 
very  well,  but  soon  fell.  The  taste  he  considers  as  wholly  ina* 
de^uateto  supply  the  place  of  sight.  From  Jvfriii's  anatomical 
observations,  it  appears  that  a  very  large*  proportidn  of  hervei 
k  expanded  on  the  upper  jaw,  the  muzzle,  aiid  the  organ  qt 
hearing,  which  were  supposed  to  account  in  some  degree  for 


*  This  flight  of  bats  through  narrow  passages  might  be  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  natura  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  diflerence  of 
its  resistance  to  their  wings  when  contiguous  to  walls,  and  wheQ  in 
open  spaces.  Even  the  threads  might  tend  to  break  the  atmospberle 
wave  made  by  the  motion  of  their  wings,  as  a  rod  will  that  'm 
water,  and  thus  advertise  the  animal  of  the  presence  of  ame  obrf 
stnicfing  object  by  its  feeling  during  the  flight.— Eav* 
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this  extraordinarj  faculty.  "  Bats  usually  produce  two  young 
at  a  birtbj  vrhich  they  suckle  for  a  very  considerable  time ;  when 
recently  born,  ^  they  adhere  most  tenaciously  to  the  breast  of  the 
parent,  so  as  hot  to  be  removed  without  difficuhy.  The  pairent 
also  occasionally  flies,  with  her  two  young  ones  thus  attached 
to  her,  even  when  they  are  considerably  advanced  in  their 
growth.*' 

In  answer  to  Buffbn's  pompous  declamation  on'  the  wTetch« 
edaess  and  deformity  of  the  sloth,  the  author,  like  a  true  natu- 
ralist, shews  that  it  is  **  as  well  fashioned  for  its  proper  modes 
and  habits  of  life,  and  feels  as  much  pleasure  in  its  solitary 
and  obscure  retreats,  as  the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  of  great- 
er  locomotive  powers,  and  superior  external  elegance.**  These 
observations  are  extremely  judicious  and  even  necessary,  as 
Buffbn's  eloquence  has  giv^i  him  a  species  of  popularity  among 
half-informed  sceptics,  who  are  pleased  with  his  extravagant 
rhapsodies,  alternately,  on  the  exalted  beauty  or  the  hideous 
deformity  of  nature,  for  which  he  could  produce  no  other 
mthority,  no  other  standard,  than  his  own  capricious  fancy. 
An  Atheist,  indeed,  can  never  be  a  real  naturalist,  however 
eloquently  he  may  write  on  the  animal  world.  Before  quitting 
the  genus  of  sloths,  Dr.S.  corrects  an  acc<}unt  which  he  gave 
in  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany  of  a  Bengs^l  Dear,  which  he  there 
called,  Bradypus  ursinus,  or  ursine  sloth,  but  nOw  denominates 
it,  in  consequence  of  subsequent  information,  Ursus  Beaga^ 
lensis.  He  also  notices,  as  belonging  to  the  sloth  genus,  the 
large  fossil  skeleton  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid,  called  by  Cu- 
vier  Megatherium  Amerkanum^  which  is  twelve  feet  long  and 
six  high. 

Among  the  Bruta  Dr.  S.  describes  the  armadillos,  pangolins, 
various  species  of  ant-eaters,  and  |hat  singular  genus  of  qua- 
drupeds, the  duckbill  of  New  Holland,  which  is  **  considered 
as  the  miracle  of  modern  Zoology.** 

'  **  This  genus/  which  at  present  consists  but  of  a  single  ^leeies,  and 
its  supDosed  varieties,  is  distrngoished  by  the  title  of  Plaiypns  or  Or* 
^thorkyncluu ;  tlie  former  name  having  been  given  it  on  accoort  of 
the  very  expanded  webs  of  its  fore-feet>  and  the  latter  fronx  the  ap» 
pearance  of  the  snout,  which  has  the  resemblance  of  the  bill  <^  « 
b!rd.  Its  English  generic  name  of  Duckbill  is  that  by  which  it  is 
tromraonly  known,  li  we  rank  this  animal  jiccording  to  the  Lin* 
tiaen  arrangement  of  quadmpeds,  it  must  of  necessity  belong  to  the 
order  Bruia,  being  destitute  of"  teeth,  but  if  we  rank  It  according  to 
its  general  habit  or  appearance,  it  might  find  a  place  amohg  the  seab 
wd  other  web-footedquadrapeds.  The  fact,  however  is,  that  it  may 
W.queitiooed  Vhttber  it  reaUy  and  properly  belpqgs  to  tiie  tribe  cf 


^ammaRa'ot  rtoii  nnce  no  eiaminatioa  Jbithertd  miade,  of  suck' 
specimens  as  have  been  broosht  over^  preserved  in  spirits^  have  ,ex^ 
hlbited  the  least  appearance  of  teats  for  suckling  tlie  young ; '  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  now  the  animal  could  perform  the  action  of  sucking,, 
since  the  mouth  or  snout  bears  the  iiiost  exact  resemblance  to  the  bilf 
of  a  duck^  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  broad -billed  ducks  called' 
shovellers.  This  beak  is  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  circular  flap  or 
border,  resembline  leather,  and  perfectly  separating  the  base  of  the 
bill  from  the  fur  of  the  head.  'Dier&are  no  teeth  dF  any  kind  ;  and 
even  the  tubercles  or  processes,  wfaicb  rasiy  be  perceived  by  disaec*- 
tion,  on  each  side  the  base  or  bade  part  of  the  beak,  are  not  real  teeth, 
having  no  sockets,  and  not  being  df  a  really  bony  nature.  The  tongue 
is  situated  very  far  back  in  the  mouth,  and  is  broad  and  short  -,  the 
fore-feet  are  webbed,  much  more  widely  in  proportion  than  in  any 
other  web-footed  quadruped,  and  are  fiumished  with  five  short,  sharpy 
and  strong  claws ;  the  hind-feet  are  less  deeply  webbed,  and  have 
also  five  claws,  of  a  ^lightly-curved  form ;  besides  which,  in  the 
male^nimal  is  situated,  on  each  foot,  a  very  strong  and  sharp  crooked 
spur  or  sixth  claw,  •  not  ill  resembling  the  spur  of  a  cock  5  the  body  is 
of  a  broad,  and  slightly-depressed  shape,  with  a  rather  small  head^ 
and  eyes  so  small,  and  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  for,  as  not  to  be 
distinctlyjfisible  without  a- close  inspection  ^  the  tail  is  broad,  rather 
short,  anA  very  slightly  pointed.  The  whole  animal  Is  thickly  covered 
with  strong,  but  soft  and  glossy  hair,  which  on  the  upper  parts  is  of 
a  deep  iron-ji^rey,  more  or  less  intense  in  jdifierent  individualsi  apd  on 
the  under-parts  considerably  paler  -,  in  some  specimens  whitish.  The 
general  length  of  the  animal,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the 
tail,  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  It  inhabits  fresh- 
vrater  lakes  in  New  Holland,  and  is  supposed  to  feed  on  worms,  wa- 
ter-injects, and,  perhaps,  on  various  weeds,  in  the  manner  of  a  dock. 
It  is  obliged  to  rise  every  now  and  then  to  the  surface  in  order  to 
breathe*  and  it  is  at  this  particular  juncture  that  it  b  principally  taken, 
by  transfixing  it  with  a  small  kind  of  harpoon.  It  is  supposed  to  buf- 
row,  ^t  a  considerable  depth  into  the  banks  of  the  waters  it  inhabits. 
|f  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  anatomical  disquisitions,  hitherto  made 
pn  the  duckbill,  its  internal  structure  is  not  less  extraordinary  thaa 
its  external ;  since  it  appears  to  be  ovi-viviparous ;  presenting  aa 
appearance  which  gives  reason  for  supposing  that  it  bears  internal 
eggs>  in  thp  manner  of  many  of  the  lizard  tribe,  from  which  the 
you^g  are  hatched  before  their  final  exclusion.** 

'  Mr.  Home  has  given  an  anatomical  description  of  this  ciirious 
animsd.  Dr.  Shaw  continues  to  elucidate  the  most  singular  phe*- 
nomena  in  the  order  of  glires  or  sleepers ;  very  properly  re* 
futes  the  now  almost  obsolete  error  respecting  the  porcupine's 
havix^  the  power  to  eject  its  quilb  at  its  enemies.  The 
beavers^  oppossums>  kangaroos,  flying  sqairreis,  blind  rats  {mur 
iffflUtfXy  which  is  tauVtj  blind»  but  endowed  with  yery  acut^ 
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htaring)  and  jerboBB)  ftc.  are  acdint^  tigved  and  their  gtM^ 
ral  characters  described.  La  the  order  of  P««rm^  or  nimiiiaacs» 
the  most  singular  animals  are  the  Giraffia^  or  camdeopard,  c»- 
meU  musk,  antelope,  and  Tak^  or  Tartarjr  ox.  Among  the 
pinnata,  or  web-footed  mammalia^  seals,  wabus,  and  whales  are 
particularly  noticed. 

,  Th^  fifth  and  v^i^rh  kcture^  are  devoted  to  cniuthologSt  or 
the  description  of  birds.  The  author  takes  a  rapid  view  rf  the 
general  Jt^ructure  of  the  feathered  race,  and  observes  that  birds 
have  long  been  defined  as  "  two-footed  feathered  animalsi*'  the 
power  oi  flight  not  entering,  into  the  definition^  as  the  osttidi^ 
cassowary,  penguin,  and  others  are  destitute  of  this  £i- 
culty.  He  likewise  describes  the  nature  and  functions  rf  the 
crop,  gizzard,  and  lungs  of  Wrds,  with  the  peculiar  comtmc- 
tion  of  their  eyes.  The  process  or  growth  of  the  young  in  die 
egg  is  extremely  curious,  and  has  been  copiously  described  bf 
Malpighi,  Monro»  and  others.  "  The  first  appearance  of  the 
young,*'  says  Dr.  S.  ^  as  an  organized  body,  begins  to  be  visible 
ID  six  hours  adter  the  egg  has  been  placed  in  a  ^oper  degree  o( 
heat  under  the  parent  animaL  A  particular  highly  womiy  of 
attention  la,  that  thte  chick,  or  young  bird,  when  arrived  at  its 
Wl  size,  and  ready  for  hatching,  is  by  nature  provided  with  a 
small,  hard,  and  calcareous  protuberance  at  the  point  or  tip  of 
the  bill,  by  whkh  it  is  enibied '  the  more  readily  to  break  the 
shell,  and  which  fiiUs  oiF  !»pme  hours  after  its  hatching.  So 
careful  has  nature  been,  *and  so  accurately  has  every  circum- 
stance attending  the  process  been  foreseen  and  provided  for  j*'^ 

A  great  number  of  the  more  curious  species  of  birds  are 
faithfully  delineated  in  well-executed  engravings  by  Mrs.  Grif- 
fith, whose  talents  in  this  department  appear  to  merit  the  appro- 
bation of  the  public.  The  condor,  great  scarlet  maccaw,  piicus 
pileatus  (crested  wood^pecker)  tommon  Paradise  bird,  mocking 
thrush,  &c.  are  among  the  n^tly^executed  figures  by  this  artist* 
who  represents  the  feathers  of  birds,  or  wings  of  insects,  with 
much  greater  accuracy  than  is  generally  found  in  such  engrave 
Ings.  It  would,  however,  be  injustice  to  deny  considerable  mertt 
to  Heath,  Owen,  and  the  other  artists,  whose  labours  emb^lish 
these  lectures ;  they  have  all  successfully  attempted  to  rival  the 
works  in  hatural  history  published  in  France^  and  their  efi[brt$ 
are  highly  honorable  to  themselves,  to  the  author,  and  to  thf 
publisher  of  this  work.  The  great  horned  owl,  indeed,  and 
tiie  common  cuckoo,,  are,  perhaps  the  least  accurate  represen- 
tations of  well-known  ^ibjects  among  all  the  .165  plates  eo»« 
(ained  m  these  vohimes*  Bnt^  tothegreatiasjerity  of  roadtt^ 


the  figures^  systeftrtffe  atrang^nlents  aiid  iesciipAohs  of  &ti 
various  creatures,  ^hidi  are  mentioned  in 'these  lecturesi  will 
afford  infinitely  more  rational  entertainment  and  real  noveltyi 
than  all  the  circulating  libraries  of  the  metropolis. 

DIVINITY. 


t}f  an  Oath,  its  natwre  and  Migo&m.  tmi  ofjhe  dreadful  am* 
sequences  of  perjury  in  tki$  wortd  and  that  which  is  to  come,  Bjr 
the  Rev.  D.  6.  A  New  Edition  hy  the  Rev.  W.  A.  A.  In  a  letter 
to  the  lower  orders.  18mo.  pp,22.  M.  Hatchard.  ISO9. 

This  IB  •  valaable  little  Uract,  on  a  tery  important  sutiject.  '  The 
moltipltcatton  of  oath9>  and  the  cavilessmode  of  administering,  tbeni, 
have  long  been  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  serioas  and  n^ecting  Christ 
tiaos ;  and  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy  thw  growing  evilf 
which^  alas!  have  served  onlj  |o.  demonstrate  the  piety  of  indt>- 
vidoals,  and  the  inefficacy  of  the  attempt*  r 

The  editor  of  this  iittJe  Uact^  in  whom,  if  we  mistake  not,  we 
recognize  an  old  and  valuable  correspondent,  has  prefixed  to  it  the 
following  judicious  preface: — 

**  Every  thoughtful  Christian  must  have  seen  with  sorrow,  and 
have  lamented  the  indifTerence  with  which  the  nature  and  obligation 
of  an  Oath  are  too  generally  regarded,  and  the  improper  levity  with 
which  it  is  administered  even  in  our  courts  of  judicature. 

"  ,Tbe  Canon  of  Scripture  forbids  all  rash  and  vain  swearing,^  but 
permits  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  in  a  cause  of ''  taith  and  charity, 
so  that  it  be  done  according  to  the  Prophets,  teaching— in  justice, 
judgment,  and  truth.**  (Art.  39.) 

*'  Under  an  impression  of  the  danger  to  which  the  young  and  the 
Ignorant  are  hereby  exposed,  every  magistrate  will  have  frequent 
occasion  to  pause,  and  examine  the  juror  weH  before  the  oath  is  ad- 
ministered ;  for  it  is  deplorable  to  think  upon  the  numbers  who  are 
prepared  to  swear,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  ti»e  pledge 
they  i^ereby  give,  or  even  of  the  God  in  whose  name  and  presence 
th^y  presume  to  offer  it.  A  female  infant,  under  seven  years  of  age« 
was  lately  brought  before  me,  to  give  her  evidence  in  a  case  little 
short  of  felony.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  her  evidence  the 
subject  of  indictment,  that  it  should  be  given  upon  oath;  but  I  pre- 
ferred a  delay  of  justice  upon  the  offender,  to  the  admitting  one  so 
wholly  inexperienced,  >and  of  so  tender  an  age,  to  do  an  act,  of  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  which  she  was  entirely  ignorant.  In  the 
course  of  time,  and  after  much  pains  taken,  this  child  appeared  be- 
lore  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  was  sent  to  ihe  Jury  prepared 
i)  give  her  testimony  upon  oath,  with  a  conviction  upon  her  mind 
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tfiat  ^ben  so  doiag  die  w»  boood  to  ipeak  tbe  tnitfa^  ^nd  ootbins 
but  tKe  truth ;  having  beco  first  iostroctcd  that  upon  qteakiog  thp 
trutli  or  a  falsehood,  under  such  circumstances,  ^ould  depend  not 
bnly  the  life,  the  liberiy^  or  the  property  of  another,*but  also  her 
own  eternal  salvation. 

*'  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  t>e  the  instrpctor  of  this  infant,  and  tbe 
xeflections  occasioned  by  this  ciTCumstance  naturally  called  forth  tbe 
{(lowing  observatiotiSy  and  bare  induced  me  to  republish  an  admi- 
rable littie  tract  on  the  subject  by  a  deceased  and  valuable  friend. 

•'  W.A.A.- 

It  is  a  nielanchqly  fact  that  an  oath  is  administered  in  the  least 
solemn,  and  most  careless,  manner,  in  our  superior  Courts  of  Law, 
at  Westminster,  and  at  the  general  ASsizes.  The  /udges  have  the 
^wer  to  correct  this  shameful  abuse,  which  habit  possibly  may  have 
rendered  familiar  to  their  ears,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  it. 
The  respectable  editor,  however,  labours  under  a  mistake,  if  he  sup- 
pose that  £p  oath  is  any  where  administered  to  children,  without  pre- 
Tiously  ascertaining  their  ability  to  understand^  and  appreciate^4|P 
nature  and  obligation.  It  is  too  true»  indeed,  that  "  the  oatuie  of 
an  oath  is  not  si&ciently  understood  by  the  lower,  nor  always  by  tbe 
middling,  orders  of  the  people."  And  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of 
magistrates  to  administer  oaths  wkh  socb  colerooky,  and  distinctness 
of  articulation,  as  are  calculated  to  render  them  impressive  -,  and, 
also,  to  explain  the  nature  of  them>  where  they  have  reason  to  think 
they  arc  not  prdperly  unc'erstood.  •^ 

•  '  Tbe  consequence  of  an  oath,  with  its  nature,  and  its  />roper/<es, 
if  Wft  may  sojsay,  *are  here  explained  in  an  easy  and  familiar  way, 
•so  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  by  the  plainest  understanding  j  and 
a  few  texts  from  scripture,  applicable  to  the  subject,  are  subj<>ine<f. 
We  haye  bot  seen,  for  a  long  time,  a  more  useful  little  publication  j 
and  we  v.'i«h  the  intelligent  author,  who  seems  well  qualified  for  the 
ta<ik,  would  direct  his  attention,  fo  the  composi  ion  of  a  tract,  on  the 
Duties  of  Jurymen,  a  work  more  wanted  than  almost  any  otbeF;— 
•for,  sorry  we  are  to  reraaVk,  that'  there  is  no  description  of  person^ 
who  seem  to  have  so  imperfect  a  sense  of  their  duty  as  Jurymeil^ 
par(icolarly  in  the  capital.  A  Juryman  swears  to  find  a  verdict 
uncording  to  evidence;  and  yet  how  frequently  are  they  seen  to  find 
en  article  worth  thirty-nine  shillings,  which  has  been  sworn,  by  com- 
petent judges,  to  be  worth  10/.  It  is  no  excuse,  that  the  error  is  on 
-die  side  of  mercy. — It  is  still  perjury.  Besides,  the  Constitution  has 
wisely  placed  the  prerogative  of  mercy  in  other  hands; — the  Juty  is 
to  decide  on  facls\ — the  cbowk  is  to  exercise  mercy.  And  to  per- 
irert  facts  for  the  sake  of  mercy  is,  at  cnce/  to  commit  perjury,  and 
to  usurp  the  royal  prerogative.  We  do  not  mention  this  as  the  most 
Jiagrant,  bat  as  the  most  common,  breach  of  duty,'  on  the  part  of 
Jorymen,  who,  if  they  once  persuadfe  themselves  that  they  may 
depart  both  from  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  their  Oath,  on  one  occa- 
sion, viil\  loon  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  they  may  disregard 
them  on  a/i^  occasion. 
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Antiquarian    and  Topographical    Cabinet,    containing  a  Series    if 
Elegant    Viewi  of  the  most    interesting  Objects  of    curiosity  im 
.    Great  Britain,  accompanied  with  Letter' Press  Descriptions.  Vol.  v. 
.    Small  8vo.  50  plates.  X5s.  Clarke^  I8O9. 

,  Tbey  are  trae  artists  who  can  feel  the  force  of  public  approbation, 
and  manifest  that  feeling  by  (heir  subsequent  efiForts  to  surpass 
themselves  in  deserving  it.  Sudi  is  the  conduct  of  the  editors  of  this 
iw-ork,  which  has  greatly  exceeded,  in  popularity/ any  th^pg  of  the 
iind  hitherto  attempted.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  they  have  not- 
confined  themselves,  in  this  fifth  volume,  to  merely  architectural 
objects,  but  have  given  some  curious  plates,  accompanied  with  a 
very  interesting  description,  by  the  Rev.  E,  Duke,  F.  A.  S,  of  some 
**  British  Antiquities  ;  *  these  consist  of  "  specimens  of  amber  beads,'* 
**  bone  instruments,'*  "  fragments, of  ornamented,  urns,"  *'  funereal 
urn,''  "  Roman  sculptured  stone,"  &c.  The  following  dissertation 
by  Mr.  Duke,  on  the  state  of  the  arts,  funeral  customs,  and  Barrows, 
of  the  aboriginal  Britons,  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  Is  equally 
comprehensive  and  judicious. 

"  BRITISH  ANTiaurriBS,  WILTSHIRE. 

*'  TheUrn»  of  which  I  have  sent  you  a  drawing,  was  found  in  a 
Barrow  on  my  estate  at  Lake,  near.  Amesbury,  Wilts,  opened  by  m« 
in 'the.  month  of  September,  I8O6.  The  admeasurement  of  tkm 
diameter  of  this  Barrow,  at  the  base,  was  forty-eight  feet  nine  iocfaes  ; 
its  elevation  was  three  feet,  three  inches.'  The  Barrow  is  of  a  finely- 
turned  bowl  shape,  and  is  composed  of  vegetable  earth,  taken  ofiFfrom 
thesur^ce  of  the  surrounding  ground.  Nearly  in  its  centre  was 
found  this  Urn,  which  for  its  perfect  state  and  elegance  of  its  contour,  - 
when  considered  as  an  ancient  British  IJrn,  may  be  pronounced  fully 
equal,  and  perhaps  superior,  to  any  yet  discovered.  [The  Urn  is 
about  15  inches  daep,  10  wide  at  the  mouth,  11  in  the  middle^  and  6 
fft  the  bottom.]  It  was  placed  with  its  mouth  downwards,  and,  when 
turned  up,  was  found  to  be  filled  with  human  bones,  reduced  to  smaU 
fragments  and  ashes  by  a  strong  fire.  The  Uru  itself  appears  not  to 
have  been  stxbngly  baked,  and  not  unprob^bly  was  only  hardened  by 
being  placed  within  a  surrounding,  fire  >  this  supposition  may  b« 
supported  from  the  circumstance  that,  when  found,  it  was  covered 
externally  with  soot.    This  Barrow  contained  na  other  depqsit. 

i*Troa  will  now  permit  roe'to  make  a  few  general  observations  oa 
the  Barrows  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  their  contents.— 
Stohehengb,  near  this  place,  whether  considered  as  an  erection  for 
a  place  of  religious  worship,  (which  is  "most  probable,)  for  a  court  of 
judicature,  for.  a  funereal  monument,  or  for  astronomical  purposes, 
which  diflfeient  hypotheses  have-  been  maintained,  may  yet  be  fully 
considered,  is  generally  believad,  aad  I  think,  may  be  satis£M>torilj 
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proved,  to  be  a  eonstraciioo  of  the  aocteot  BritiM ;  and  theaor* 

roandtng  Barr^s  may  be  regarded  as  the  sepulchres  of  (he  chief- 
tains, and  Iheir  families,  of  this  aboriginal  race.  Qn  the  opeotng  pf 
§t>asA  Barrows,  very  near  to  Stonebenge  itself  by  Mr.  CanniDgton»* 
ehip|iing«  of  the  stones  were  found  dispersedly  in  them,  whi<£  cir- 
oumstance  most  folly  proves  their  connection  j  and  the  thickly- 
aurrounding  sepulchral  tomali  argae  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis,  that  Sianeheoge  was  erected  as  a  leligious  place^of 
Vorship. 

"  ITie  contents  of  these  Barrows  are  very  various,  but  no  Roman 
'antiquities  of  anj^  kind  are  to  be  found  in  them  ;  we  may  then  r^^d 
the  mofttiTiodam  of  these  tumuli  to  be  of  the  age  of  ]  800or  2000 yean: 
but  from  their  great  numbers^  and  aj)parently  greater  antiquity  of 
some  of  them,  and  ^eir  contents,  when  compared  with  others,  itki 
impossible  to  conjecture  the  remote  period  of  the  erection  of  the 
earliest  of  them,  since,  if  they  are,  as  is  most  probable,  the<epulchret 
of  the  chieftains  and  their  iamilies  alone,  many  centuries^  it  it 
reasonable  to  suppose,  must  have  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  the 
earliest  and  the  laiebt  raised  of  these  tumuli  -,  this  argument  may  well 
induce  us  to  refer  their  era  to  the  Celtic  Britpns,  a  race  whosp 
manners,  &c.  were  probably  far  div«rsd  from  those  of  their  sucoesson^ 
the  Belgflfc,  who  are  described  by  Csesar  and  other  authors.  The 
Barrows  contain,  according  as  they  possess  the  remains  of  either 
tea,  sepulehral  urns,  spear-heads  of  a  mixed  metal,  stone  oehs,  4int 
arrow-heads,  bone  bstri^ments  or  bodkins,  beads  of  amber,  jet,  glass^ 
and  stone,  and  many  other  articles/  The  amber  beads  were  originally, 
and  are  now  internally,  wholly  of  a  deep  red  colour,  such  as  is  now 
^ery  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain ;  externally,  from  chemical 
decomposition  arising  from  moisture,  or  from  some  other  unknown 
cause,  the  mode  of  the  agency  of  which  even  were  the  cause  known, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  explain,  the  amber  has  totally  lost  its  colour, 
and  presents  to  the  eye  an  external,  opaque  coating  of  a  yellowish 
colour  ;  this  caose,  whatever  it  may  be,  pervades  in  its  effect  the 
perforation  throughout  the  bead  itself.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  the  figure  of  the  bead  presenting  the  appearance  of  th^ 
divided  half  of -a  spherical  bead  is  entire,  being  hemispherical  only  with 
its  perforation  passing  through  in  a  curve  in  and  out  on  its  plane  side  j 
'^hcd  originally  strong,  the  convex  side  of.this  species  of  bead  wat 
consequently  placed  outwards.  The  bone  instruments  are  from  3  to 
4  inches  long,  and  the  amber  beads  are  from  3  to  7.tenths  in  diameter. 
As  iron  is  never  fonnd,  it  proves  that  the  use  of  it  was  then  unknown  j 
.  gold  ornaments  are  sometimes,  but  very  rarely  discovered,  andth>m 
the  great   tenuity  of  the  place  of  this  metal,  it  appears  that  it  Was 


*"  Great  number^  of  the  Barrows  have  been  investigated  by  my 
rngpnious  friend,  Mr.  Cunnington,  of  Heytesbury,  for  Sir  K.  C. 
lioare,  who  is  now  engi^ed  in  a  most  interesting  work  on  thi 
Antiquities  of  WiU»,*' 
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Mtietody  icarceaneagst  tbem  -,  tbe  plates,  of  wfa$tever  fbnn^  wbt&n^ 
jplane  or  ooAvex,  it  may  be  inferred »  from  a  slender  lapping  over  of  ibm  , 
ibetal  OQ  the.  under  ftide«  were  priginal]/  strengtbened  by  oorm* 
ponding  pkites  of  wood  ;  in  one  or  two  instancea  small  hollow  cones, 
aixl  globes,  of  the  same  metal. ihd  like  thinoesfr,  have  been  foend,  and 
which  even  yet  have  retained  within  their  cavities  Btrengthening  conea, 
aiid  bossess^  of  ebony  -y  these  and  many  other  ornaments  are  too  nicely 
worked  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  formed  by  ancient  British 
artists,  and  tnay  be  considered  as  bartered  articles  from  th« 
PJumidans  or  some  other  Iradin^  people,  among  whom  the  arts 
had  made  considerable  progresf^,  and  ^wliose  vessels  may  have  oeca« 
^ionally  visited  this  country.  The  Urns  in  genera)  appear  of  a  rtide 
form;  someof  tl>em  have  undergone  the. action  of  strong  fire,  and 
others,  from  the  circun^tance  that  apparently  they  are  hardened  only 
by  exposure  to  the  beams  of  tbe  sun,  are  regarded  as  the  mord 
ancient  ;  in  genera)  also  the  form  of  the  latter  is  more  rude,  and  the 
external  ornaments  are  not  so  well  done ;  the  matter  of  which  they 
are  formed,  appears  also  to  ditier  ;  the  urns,  which  are  well  baked,  and 
whose  external  form  and  oruaments  bespenk  a  more  recent  formation, 
are  made  of  a  purer  clay,  but  the  unbaked  urris,  more  nide  in  form  and 
ornaments  and  therefore  considered  as.  the  more  ancient,  are  formed 
from  a  coarser  clay,  much  interromgled  with  small  pebbles  •  aad  grit. 
A  small  kind  of  ura  is  also  found;  (denominated  by  antiquaries,  for 
tbe  sake  of  distinction,  drinking  caps,)  which  is  deposited  with 
akeletons  y  these  are  always  empty,  and  are  generally  pla^  either  at 
the  head  or  feet  of  the  interred  persona. 

.    ^*  You  will  now  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  formation  of 

the  BarroMTS ;  on  the   manner  in  which  the  persons,  and  various 

articles,  interred  ia  them,  are  deposited  ;  and  on  the  method  of  opening 

them  for  tlie  purpose  of  investigation.    The  stratum  of  vegetable  so^ 

in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  is  thin,  covermg  a  very  compact  and 

deep  stratum  of  chalk.    The  smaller  Barrows  are  generally  formed  oi 

the  vegetable  earth,  skimmed  off  from  ihe  snrfoofr  of  tbe  surroundrog 

ground  ;  the  higher  Barrows  are  for  the  most  part  increased  in  height 

.and  bulk,  by  the  additicm  of  a  stratum  of  several  feet  in  thickness  of 

chalk,  and  are  U8ua)ly  surmounted  by  a  thin  covering  of  modld. 

The  Barrows  vary  in  height  firom  one  en:  two  to  fourteen  tieet,  and  are 

.  usually  of  proportionate  diameter.     It  appears,  on  the  investigation  of 

the  Barrows,  that  the  deposit  was  sometimes  made  in  a  cist  or  grave, 

sunk  into  the  compact  chalk  stratum,  which  is  generally  found  to  be 

about  five  feet  in  length,  three  in  breadth,  and  one  or  two  in  deptt^  | 

in  a  few  instances,  firom  the  visible  remains  of  decayed  wood  arolind 

'  the  sides  of  the  cist,  it  is  proved^  that  the  deposits  made  in  them  were 

enclosed  in  cases  of  wood ;  sometimes  tbcdeposit  appears  to  have  been 

placed  on  the  level  superficies  of  the  ground,  and  the  Barrow  raised 

oentrically  around  and  over  it ;  and  at  other  times  a  discovery  of  th# 

deposit  has  been  made  within  the  body  of  the  Barrow.    More  oftm 

*  the  human  bones,  ashes,  and  whatever  articles  accompany  them,  are 

found  in  a  ciat  5  therefore  in  the  investigation  of  a  Barrow^  although  a 
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deposit  may  be  found  in  the  higher  part  of  il>  yHt  the  woricmeaduMili 
iii  ways  proceed  down  to  its  floor,  to  discover  whether  or  not  tliere  be  a 
cist,  as  discoveries  have  been  often  made  both  in  the  higher  and  lower 
parts  of  the  sanae  Barrow.  The  peisons  interred  have  been  nx>re  ofkn 
burned,  and  their  ashes  deposited, :as  skeletons  have  not  been  so  olt«o 
found  ;  when  they  are  so  sometimes  not  more  than  one  or  two  are 
discorered  in  a  Barrow,  ofteutimes  a  greilter  nnmber,  but  rarely 
so  many  as  six  or  eight ;  they  appear  to  have  been  hiid  within  die 
Barrow  in  the  form  of  posture  in  which  they  died,  and  no 
partieular  attention  to  have  been  paid  as  to  their  relative  position  with 
the  cardinal  points  ;  their  bones  are  <more  or  less  decayed,  according 
as  they  ara  deposited  within  the  moist  mould,  or  dry  chalk  ; 
aomettAies  they  are  found  io  the  laUer  in  a  remarkably  fine  stale  ^ 
preservation,  as  I  have  several  times  seen  skulls  fully  enture  with  their 
teeth,  and  enameU  not  in  the  least  decayed. 

"I'heir  bones  in  general  prove,  llwit  this  early  race  of  men  was  of 
the  modern  stature,  and  only  two  instances  have  occurred  to  me,  that 
any  thing  very  particular  has  been  observable  in  them  ;  the  -first 
instance  was  a  most  singular  conformation  of  the  skull  of  a  skeleton 
found  in  a  Barrow  opened  in  the  year  1807  :  its  great  peculiarity 
consisted  in  the  very  Khort  width  of  the  os  firont^s  between  the 
superior  margin  of  the  orbits  of  tb»  eyes  and  the  coronal  suture,  so 
that  from  the  very  high  relative  situation  of  the  eyes,  this  person  in  his 
life-time  must  have  appeared  to  have  little  or  no  forehead ;  the  lower 
vertebra  of  tlie  back  bone,  or  the  os  coceygis,  of  the  same  skeleton, 
was  also  protruded  backwards  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree:  the 
^tlwr  instance  occurred  in  a  Barrow  opeqed  last  summer,,  imwhith 
several  vertebra  of  the  backbone  of  a  skeleton  were  singularly  con- 
joined by  an  ossification  ;  the  bones  of  this  skeleton  were  also  of  an 
unusual  size.  /  ^ 

*'  The  only  appearance  of  system  to  be  found  on  the  investigation 
of  these  sepulchrnl  tumuli  i.^  the  fstct,  that  the  deposit  is  invariably 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  circumference»,so  that  a  perpendicular  shaft 
sunk  from  the  apex,  or  supreme  point,  of  the  Barrow,  and  of  a  size 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  Barrow,  rarely  fails  of  bringing  to  light 
Us  contents. 

,  "There  are.  often  found  dispersedly  in  the  Barrows,  bones  of 
animals,  such  as  fragments  of  stags'  horns,  horses*  teeth,  fowls'  bones, 
3cc.  these  are  found  in  small  quantities  only,  and  are  probably  some 
remains  of  animals  sacrificed  to  tl)e  manes  of  the  defunct  at  the  time 
of  interment.  I  have  in  my  possession  some  fragments  of  stags' 
liarnsrfmmd  in  a  barrow  opened  by  me  'in  180d  of  so  large  a  sise. 
tltat  they  must  have  belonged  to  some  species^  .now  extinct  in  these 
islands,  pn'ibably  the  moose  deer. 

"I  mast  now  conclude  this  long  letter  with  observing,  in  answer 
to  tbosp.  *  who  urge  the  inhtil'ty  of  investigations  of  tiiis  nature,  that, 

f  '*  The  question  of  Cui  bono  ?  is  often  applied  by  the  fa^t  dioos, 
thesloihfuU  and  the  ignorant^  to  tho»&  Kseardies  oftbe  homan  mifid 


#lthoagh  such  nMeardiM  from  the  detached  nataie  of  the  idooumentit 
cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  system,  yet  they  discover  to  us  the  statd 
bf  the  arcs  amongst  a  peoj^le  inhabiting  our  country  at  a  very  lensote 
peiiodi  and  develope  to  as  the  mode*  of  sepulture  ntatle  use  of  bjr 
them,  objects,  the  attainment  of  the  knowicdge  of  which  is  surely 
interesting  to  an  inquisitive  mind,  which  is  usually  more  gratUied  in 
its  acquisitidhs  of  the  discovery  of  facts  before  surrounded  with 
difficulties  presenting  eilectual  impediments,  to  expkination,  or 
enveloped  in  the  mists  of  time." 

The  above  extract,  which  is  illustrated  by  plates,  will  not  fn'l  to 
attract  even  still  more  attention  to  this  beautiful  and  interesting  vol.  of 
ilie  ''  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet/* 

'  poetry!! 


An  exhct  history  of  (he  Battle  of  Floddan  j  t«  Ferse.  Jfiilten  ahoui 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizalcih.  In  which  are  rtlati-d  mauyjacts  rtoi 
to  be  found  in  the  English  history.  Puhlislud  fom  a  -curious  AjS, 
in  the  Library  of  John  Askew,  Esq,  of  PiilinsLurn,  NurthumlTr- 
land  I  with  Notes,  by  Robert  Lambe,  Vicar  of  Noihani.  P|/.-227, 
small  8vo.  7s.  Hodgson^  Newcastle  j  Cradock  and  Joy,  Londouj 
J8P9;  '       '  , 

It  is  very  rarely  that  the  literary  antiquaries  can  be  so  cheaply  gra- 
jtified  as  in  the  present  instance  |  the  lovers  too  of  the  ancient  Laliad 
verse  will  here  And  both  entertainment  and  instruction.  '  The  voluuie 
before  us  is  a  second  edition,  although  nut  mentioned  in  t!)e  title,  of 
an  ancient  poem  discovered  by  Mr.  Lambe,  and  which  he  illustrated 
by  many  curious  and  interesting  notes  relative  to  the  mannerr',  cus- 
toms, and  literature  of  the  »go  in  which  it  is  suppo.sed  to  be  written. 
As  tending  to  illustrate  the  history  and  progress  or  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  work  is  important,  although  a  sceptical  criiic  might  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt  its  antiquity,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  anony- 
mous,, which  very  rarely  happens  to  poems  possessing  "so  much  merit 
as  the  present.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  author  of  the  *'  Battle  of 
Floddon**  never  wrote  any  other  verses,  and  it  is  equally  so  that  his 
modesty  should  have  induced  him  to  conceal  his  name  from  posterity. 
These,  however,  are  but  probabilities  opposed  to  many  contrary  cir- 
cumstances.   The  volume  is  neatly,  and  even  elegantly  printed,  and 

which  do  not  appear  to  them  to  be  of  immediate  service  to  mankind  ^ 
bfat  let  it  be  impressed  on  We  min^  of  such  ca\'illerK,  that  the 
.departments  of  science  aie  illustrated  by  each  other,  and  connected 
together  by  inseparable  links )  and  that  if  the  mental  puruiksof  thoire 
yrho  seek  ibr  information,  could  be  eftectually  repressed  by<th» 
ifrivolous  stambliBg-biock  of  these  objectors,  the  knowledge  of  men 
ioKisl  ere  long  become  negative,  and  the  human  race  involved  i^  osjft 
.general  and  deplorable  state  of  sgnoraxx»;*' 
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doM  gPMt  emTit  to  theppess  of  HodgioD,  who  Mem  to  tfival»  oa  « 
mailer  scale,  the  efforts  of  BaUyntine. 

Tke  Satires  ofBoileau,  transtaUd,  unih  some  account  of  thai  PodCs 
Itfe  and  U^itings.    Pp.  232,  8to.  7s.  6d.  Baldwins. 

Mediocrity  in  translation  is  more  disgastiDg  than  in  original  compo* 
tition,  as  in  the  former  we  have  a  standard  of  excellence  before  us,  in 
the  latter  only  that  ofreroioiscence...  What,  likewise,  is  tolerable  and 
even  elegant  in  one  language,  would  frequently  be  insufferable  if  lite- 
rally converted  into  another,  llits  is  partictilarly  the  case  with  Boileaa, 
whose  writings  abound  in  personal  and  local  allusions,  which  caotipt 
be  done  into  English.  The  present  translator  has  endeavoured  to  be 
too  literal  to  succeed  completely  in  catching  and  transfusing  the  point 
and  spirit  of  his  authbr  i  his-  obscurity  and  inhannoDtousness  have 
originated  in  the  same  cause.  We  shall  only  cite  one  instance  fiom 
the  third  satire. 

"  Qu*est  devenu  ce  teint,  dont  la  couleur  fleurie 
Sembloit  d*ortolans  seuls  et  de  bisques  nourie.'* 
•    "  No  more  the  ortolan  and  godwU  speak 
In  glowing  red  on  your  enamell'd  cheek." 

Bisques  nourie.  (nourished  with  soups)  is  a  phrase  rather  obscurely 
rendered  by  making  such  little  birds  as  ortolans  and  godwits  speak. 

The  account  of  theJife  and  writings  of  Boileau,  which  is  prefixed  to 
this  translation  of  his  satires.  Is  the  most  interesting  and  valoabie  pari 
of  the  volume. 

Elegy  on  Sir  John  Moore,  K,  B,  Micated  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  By  the^Rev.  ftobert  Dealtry,LL.  D.    4to.  Is.  Stockdale, 
Juu.   I8O9. 

The  Learned  Dr.'must  ced<*  the  elegiac  palm  to  the  previouB  **  Tri- 
bute** by  Mrs.  Cockle. 

The  Farm-House  i  a  Tale,  with  ama^,  pastoral,  elegiac,  and  miscel- 
laneous Poems,  Sonnets,  Wc.  By  James  Murray  Lacey.  Pp.  228. 
•mall  6vo.  6s.  Vernor  and  Co.  1 8O9. 

The  effusions  of  Mr.  J.  M.  L.  are  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  all 
the  Magazines,  that "  the  Farm  House,"  cauf  ot  fail  to  engage  thdr 
attention.  It  is  an  interesting  tale  neatly  told,  and  If  it  does  not  daszk 
with  brilliancy,  it  never  offends  by  asperity,  or  shocks  with  improbabi* 
Uty.  It  consists  of  about  460  lines,  and  he  must  be  ftstidiooa  who 
cannot  read  them  over  patiently.  The  other  pieces  are  nearly  of  a 
similar  character  ;  they  are  ib  genmri  above  mediocrity,  (when  con- 
sidered as  the  efiiisioiis  of  an  tmtutored  muse)  and  beneath  exoelleoce. 
We  are  tM  that  they  Were  written  between  the  age  of  20  and  25, 
SDd  they  evince  very  laudable  sent  imente  and  taleiits,  which,  if  properly 
.OBltivated,  may  strengthen  the  author's  natural  claims  to  *•  the  title  of 
poet."  M  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  art  of  poetry  was  less  generally 
paetised  than  at  preneaty  sueh  a  Tolnma  m  theism  bpfSm  «s  wookl 


Ikvc  attracted  much  more  attention  and  popular  approbation  than  if 
can  now  be  expected  to  meet.  He  should^-  however,  be  more  attcn^* 
live  to  the  qnt^lity  than  the  quantity  of  his  verses  3  a  precept  exempli* 
lied  by  one  of  our  mo«t  learnedpoets. 


EDUCATION. 


EkmenU  0/*  ihe  Hebrew  Language,  in  Two  Paris.  Pari  L  Orthogra^ 
phjf^  iliustrated  by  a  variety  of  interesting  notes,  with  the  addition  of 
an  extensive  vocahuittry,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  as  welt  as 
(feginners  in, general,  hy  Hynoan  Hiirwitz>  master  of  the  Jewish 
a^idbfBjf^Higbgute*    Pp.  l60>  8vo.  58*. €d.  Boosey. 

We  ar^greatly  pleased  to  find  the  Jews  beginning  to  study  their  own 
lUnguage  grammatically,  and  consequently  beginning  to  reason.  Their 
superstition  ^nd  prejudices  will  gradually  yield  before  the  expansion  of 
their  reasoning  faculties,  and  they  will  virtually  become  very  different 
beings.  Mr.  Hurwitz  prefers  the  use  of  points,  which  is  only  adopting 
so  many  additional  characters,  if  not  a  new  alphabet.  Had  the  autiwr 
rejected  such  an  incumbrance,  his  progress  would  certainly  have  been 
txiore  rapid  y  but  as  this  machinery  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  has  now 
Attained  general  u^e,  it  is  certainly  necessary  that  it  should  be  welf 
understood.  We  therefore  recommend  this  first  part  of  Mr.  Hor«' 
Witz's  grammar  to  the  attention  of  those  desirous  of  acquiring  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  hope  sdon  to  see  his  work  completed^ 
aa  a  favourable  omeuof  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  Israelites 
in  this  country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


j^  Narrative  of^  ihe  Campaign  juhich  preceded  the  CwtvenOmiOf 
Cintra,  in  Portugal  j  to  which  is  annexed  the  Report  from  ihe  Board 
cf  Enquiry  to  ihe^King,  f opted  from  ihe  proceedings  on  ihe  Enquiry,^ 
By  John  Joseph  Stockdale.  Illustrated  with  five  militaiy  plana.  Pp. 
41,  8vo.  4s  Stockdale,  jun.  180g. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stockdale,  juo.  for  the  pains  be  ht» 
taken  to  supply  them  with  authentic  information  on  tht$  itaportaotr ' 
subject.  It  is  much  to  be  wibhed  that  such  pubHcations  as  tim  pvescKift^ 
were  more  geacrally  disseminated  in  the  English  army,  and  that  its 
would  be  considered  disgraoeiui  in  everv  soldier  above  the  rank  of  m 
Serjeant,  not  to  be-intimately  acqaaiatea  with  all  the  maocDuvres  and; 
achievements  of  our  troops  io  whatever  oounlry  tbey  may  havo  beea. 
destined  Jto  act.  In  France,  the  nuoiber  and  variety  of  military  tracts 
isjvof  ooDiidMrabte^  ia  thip  comti^  susb  ^oblicalioiia  9Kp  MilPt^JI 
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m  three  lioA  of  Bgatts,  wber^,  in  the  fbrmcr  tnetbodi,  wcfififli 
were  required;  ao  advant^^e  wbidi  must  be  obvious. 

The  DocHne  of  Inierest  and  Annmtiu  anahficailj^  tnvesHeaied  and 
explained}  together  with  sevtrai  usefitl  Tables  connectM  witH  ^ 
siUffect.  By  Francis  Bailly,  of  the  Stock  Exchange,. pp.  2M,  4U>. 
155.  Richardson. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  labour  and  considerable  ingenuitj,  on  a 
iabject  in  which  greater  frauds  are  practised  than  in  any  other  dqiart* 
inent  of  business.  Itie  ignorance  of  the  public  (we  speak  he»  only 
of  the  most  enlightened  pan  «f  it>  on  the  nature  of  interest,  ^MOmatj 
And  annuities,  has  given  ezistenoe  and  wealth  to  an  tittmense  number 
of  money-lenders,  who  are  daily  preyiog  on  the  credulous,  and 
hourly  .extending  their  nefarious  practices.  The  subject  of  this 
volume  has  occupied  the  attention  qf  the  ablest  mathematicians  3  bat 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Bailly  have,  perhaps,  reduced  it  to  the  compre^* 
hension  of  a  greater  number  of  readers  than  any  of  his  predecesson. 
Merchants,  bankers,  and  all  dealers  in  the  funds,  or  annuities,  will 
find  this  work  a  most  useful  book  of  reference.  ' 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of -Robinson  Crusoe,  of  Yoek, 
Mariner,  tsfc.  SntiZOTY be  Edition,  2  vols.  12mo.  75.  bound.* 
Vernor  and  Co.  I80g. 

We  expected  that  Stereotype  printing  would  have  contributed  to 
improve  the  arts  and  literature'  of  the  country,  but  we  are  sony  to 
£nd  ourselves  grievously  disappointed.  The  present  volumes  are, 
in  every  respect,  a  disgrace  it>  the  English  press  j  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  page  in  which  we  do  not  find  some  vulgar  error,  as  judgement, 
expense,  &c.  &c. 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 
THE  EDINRURGH  REriEJT.^VOLS.  X  AND  XI. 

From  April,  1807,  to  January,  1806,  inclusive. 

In  continuation  of  our  design,  we  shall  distribute  the  few  remarka^ 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  make,  in  the  perusal  of  the  present 
vohinies.  under  the  two  following  heads:  1.  Miscbllawbous 
LiTBKATURB  :  2    Politics  and  Reiigioit. 

1.     First,  for  MiscELLANBoxrs  Literaturb. 

In  reading  the  critique  on  Sir  IVilliam  Forhes*s  Life*  qf  Dr. 
Beattie,  we  felt,  alternately,  pleasure,  sorrow,  and  indignation* 
lliat  we  were  pleased  with  many  parts  of  it,  we  shall  not  dissemble^' 
The  selections  with  which  our  critics  have  presented  us  are  very 
^»'    ■  -    ■■'  ■  f  ■  ■■■-, —  -  ■--■  .       I 

*  See  Edin.  Rev.  Vol.  X.  p.  171  top.  1Q0. 
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vanuing^  iattractive/  anil  even  edifying :    Amb  What  fraCifite  ui 
most,  if,  that'  they  most  operate  stroaglj  ia  proving  the  want  of  cao* 
door  and  jnatiiMs  m  the  censures  that  precede  them.    ''  The  bopkU 
a  great  deal  longer,  and  a  great  deal  duller,  (say  the  critics)  than  ^^ 
"were  taoond  to  tolerate."    "  Beattie^s  Letters  can  hardly  beconsideiea 
as  letters  at  all."    '*  They  are  mere  bits  of  dissertation  and  fragments 
of  criticism.    They  contain  no  sallies  of  wit— no  traits  of  character." 
*'.  There  can'be  podnller  or  more  unprofitable  reading."    With  respect 
to  the  dullness  of  the  bbok,  we  can  trolv  say,  that  to  us  the  very 
contrary,  appears :    And  we  repeat,  that  me  extracts  in  the  pagea 
.  before  us  are  all  specimens  of  lively  and  pleasant,  as  well  as  correct 
end  elegant,  writing.    But  we  sh^  see,  as  we  proceed  further^  that 
these  reviewers  took  up  the  two  ponderoos  quartos  of  which  they 
complain,  with  prgudices  against  tJhe  Wfiter  and  his  works.    The 
nrticie  opens,  imteed^  inNth  a  comparison  extremely  invicUous  betweao 
the  poet  and  his  bi(^apher.'  In  regafd  to  Sir  W.  Forbes,  thty  tell 
us,.  **  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  collect  from  ftcts,  which  are  both 
recent  and  noimiouSf  the  materials  of  an  enloginm  for  which  poets 
and  pbilosoj^rs  would  be  gainers  by  ezeh^igiog  their  laurels." 
[P.  172]     By  the  way,  we  object  to  the  word  notorious,  as  used  in  a 
good  sense.    As  to  Beattie,  they  observe,  in  the  same  page,  ,*'  there 
IS  a  good  deal  of  ^\iry  conceit  add  animosity  towards  his  literafy 
opponents,  and  something,  too,  like  adulation  towards  bishops  and 
pious  poblemen,  and  old  ladies  of  rank  and  fortune."    Mark,  the 
cloven  hoof !     It  shews  itself  already,  "  To  speak  well  of  bishc^s." 
This  is  a  species  of  adulation,   never  to  be  forgiven  by  sceptics. 
But  it  is  "  the  £ssay  on  Truth."    It  is  the  philosophy  of  Beatti^that 
galls  his  critics.    **  On  the  subject  of  the  £ssay  on  Truth,  there  is 
an  immense  deal  of  epistolary  dissertation  between  Dr.  Beatt|e  and 
his  friends.    And  certainly  there  never  was  a  work  on  which  so  much 
psepaiatSon  and  getting  up  were  expended.    It  made  its  appearance 
in  177O;  and,  as  it  had  been  diligently  extolled  and  anticipated  by 
all  the  orthodox  enemies  of  scepticism,  it  speedily  acouir^  a  greater 
repntation  than  any  metaphysical  work  had  attaint  since  the  days  of 
Bishop  Berkeley.    It  took  amazingly  with  the  bishops  and  masters  of 
academies  throof^ut  England ;  and  prepared  for  the  author  a  most 
gracious  reception  among  all  who  had  conceived  a  dread  and  detesta* 
tton  of  Scottish  philosophy."   |T.  174 J    ^  In  .consequence  of  this 
Essay,   (in  the  coiftposition  of  which  such  imoaense    labour  wat 
bestowed,  that  it  greatly  impaired  his  health  and  spirits)    he  was 
received  into  distinguished  favour  by  all  the  pious  churchmen  sani 
orthodox  nobility  who  had  been  taught  to  shudder  at  infidels  and 
sceptics."  [P.  175.]    "  He  lived  fine  with  bishops  and  duchesses  for 
several  months ;  and  had  his  picture  painted,  in  allegorical  triumph. 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds."  [P.  175.]     His  "  draad  ef  his  infidel  ene- 
mies,"  exdtes  s^ain^the  sneer  of  malignity.    '^  We  have  here  dis- 
played" (say  they)  *'  the  importance  of  a  man  to  himsdf,  and  tlie 
strange  fancies  that  will  sometimes  be  ennndered  between  self-love 
and  literary  animosity."  [P.  179.}    His  w:lintng  an  advatKageous 
No,  134^  Fol.  33.  Aug,  I8O9.  '    D  d    . 
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•kuatioh  at  Edibbargb^  was  owing,  we  think,  (and  m  moit  it  appear 
to  every  unpreJQ()io£l  mind)  to  ill  health  and  sfMriu,  a  certain  timi- 
dity, (bat  often  accompanies  a  weak  bodily  constitution^  and  thekwc 
of  literary  quiet-^to  say  nblhing  of  domestic  cooceros  or  connei- 
ions.  On  this  topic  are  expended,  it  seems/  ••  thirty  pages  of  anxioas 
elaborate  correspondence*.  From  these  thirty  pages,  lx)Weverf  throe 
little  paragraphs  only  are  extracted  by  our  critics,  in  proof  of  their, 
aociisdtion.  From  these  detached  sentences  no  fair  itu^mootcan  br 
fbrmed :  the  conte&t,  we  are  well  assured,  would  shew  how 
ttn&qnded,  how  false,  is  the  charge  of  animosity,  or  an  oferweeniag 
self-love.  The  soundness  of  Dr.  Beattie*a  principles  must  be  evinced 
to  the  ftill  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  and  the  utter  confusion  of  his 
enemies,  by  his  refusal  of  another  ofibr— no  less  than  a  living  of 
500/.  per  annum.  Dr.  Beattle,  from  the  best  motives,  declined  thia 
otTer  :  nor  could  all  the  prospects  of  further  preferment,  which  were 
•held  out  to  him,  by  his  excellent  friend.  Bishop  Porteos,  any  ymj 
shake  his  resolution.  Yet,  aocordins  to  this  oncandid  oitic,  bis 
motives  were  here  also  •*  tinctured  with  vanity  and  timidity.**  In  their 
preference  of  Priestley  to  Beattie,  we  tnist  there  are  none  of  our 
reader^  who  will  join  the  sceptics  of  the  north.  '^  In  point  of  since- 
rity and  good  intention,"  we  are  told,  "  Dr.  P.  is,  ai  kast,  equalfin 
science,  unquestionably,  hi»  superior.*'  [P.  180.}  Pa»ing  to  hif 
&mily- misfortunes,  our  critics  by  no  means  speak  of  the  amiahle 
Beattie  with  those  expressions  of  sympathy  whk^  would  hsve  beenr 
suggested  by  a  good  and  generous  heart.  "  The  elde9i  son/*  (elder, 
our  grammarians  shouk!  have  said)  "  to  whom  he  was  extremely  par- 
tial,'*—and  ''  a  good  i^rt  of  the  second  volume  is  filled  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  journey  rugs,  and  the  feelings  which  tliey  were  intended  to 
relieve.*'  [P.  180.]  Thi»  is  the  manner  with  which  4hey  insalt  the 
memory  of  a  man,  wbosewife,  the  victim  of  insanity,  and  whose  two 
tons,  (all  his  children)  dying,  successively,  after  they  had  attained 
the  age  of  manhood,  had  sunk  him  into  an  habitual  iJeppesskxu 
''  He  talks  a  good  deal  about  his  distresses ;  but  his  style  is  so  comect, 
^a<  he  anys  little /Aa/  is  interestmg."  [P.  182.]  At  pp.  I89,  igOi 
191,  these  gentlemen  again  ring  the  changes  (^ '' ndulalion  to  the- 
great" — "  folsotiie  compliments''  to  Mrs.  Montague,  and '"silken 
eourtttsy  ^o  bishops."     But  his  contempt  of  Hume,   Voltaire,   and 

.  Gibboiv  has  roused  all  their  resentment  against  him,  and  induced 
them  so  rashly  to  attack  hjs  morality,  which  is  rnvulnemble,  and  his 
philosophy,  which,  fixed  on  the  basis  of  truth,  will  stand  the  test  of 
ages.  They  are  but  proclaiming  their  own  shame,,  whilst  they  say, 
**  the  book,  dandled  into  popularity  by  bishops  and  good  ladies,  con- 
tained many  pieces  of  nursery  eloqueiice,  and  mucSi  innocent  plea* 
aantry  :  It  was  not  fetigning  to  the  understanding,  and  read  less  hea- 
vily, on  the  wh<4e,  than  most  of  the  Sunday  library.    Though  made 

•  Q{>of  such  Stuff  as  no  grown  men  could  pos^y  go  through  without 
nausea  and  compassion,  it  stUl  retains  its  plade  among  the  roeritori* 
ous  performances  by  which  youthful  minds  are  to  be  purified  end 
invi0Meted.'*  [P. )  96.]    In  turning  from  his  philosophy  to  his  poets7«. 
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they  characterize  Beat(ie*s  ^  Minstrel,"  as  the  product  of  *'  a  labori- 
ous artist,  with  all  bis  scholastic  tools  about  him,  exhantting  himself 
in  vain  everts  of  irritation.  There  is,  throughout,  a  miserable  bar- 
renness of  invention^  much  disjointed  and  misplaced  composition^ 
and  innuQoerable  patches  of  silliness,  pedantry,  and  vulgarity/' 
{P.  198.]  At  this  astonishing  sentence.  Gray  would  have  staral; 
and  Mas<>Q  would  have  disdained  it ! 

The  next  article,  at  which  we  stop  in  travelling  through  the 
'  Volumes,  though  it  must  detain  us  a  few  minutes  ovXj,  is  **  GootTs 
Translation  of  LUcretius.***  We  acknowledge,  in '  justice  ^to  the 
critic,  that  we  never  before  saw  the  poetical  merits  of  Ltidretius 
discriminated  in  so- masterly  a  manner:  But,  after  having,  allowed 
that,  "  to  make  an  interesting  English  poem  out  of  the  work  of 
Lucretius,  would  J>e  next  to  an  impossibility.** — ^We  conceive  that 
the  reviewer  isj  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  much  too  severe  on 
Mr.  Good*a  translation.  It  is  true,  the  version  is  in  blank  verse ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  a  translation  in  rhyme  would  much  better  suit 
the  genius  of  the  original.  Oryden,  indeed,  vras  too  difiu^e  -,  and 
Creech  had  no  command  of  numbers. '  But,  we  think,  a  sort  of 
Versification  generated  between  that  of  Dr^'den  and  Darwin,  \^ould 
'exactly  correspond  with  the  muse  of  Lucretius.  There  exists  a 
modern  rhyme  translation :  but  its  execution  is  extremely  imperfeet. 
Jn  the  Antijacobin  Review,  of  Wakefield's  Lucretius,  [Vol.  IL  p. 
132  to  p.  141}  we  were  favoured,  by  a  poetical  coadjutor,  with  som« 
^specimens  of  a  version  in  fhyme,  from  the  Ronoan  bard.  We  shall 
here  insert  two  or  three  of  them,  in  comparison  with  the  blank  versA 
t>f  Mr.  Good. 

Picture  of  Venus  and  Mars. 

"  ■■      ——  On  thv  soft  bosom,  he 

'    iTje  warlike  field,  who  sways,  almighty  Man, 

Struck  by  triuibphant  Love's  eternal  wound. 

Reclines  full  frequent :  with  uplifted  gaze^  - 

On  thee  he  fjpeds  bis  longing,  lingering  eyes. 

And  all  his  soul  hangs  quivering  from  thy  lips."  Goods  Version. 
•*  Lo  !  Mars,  the  terrors  of  his  helm  unbound. 

Sinks  on  thy  breast,  from  Love's  eternal  wound  5 

Looks  up,^  and  languishes  in  beauty's  arms ; 

Feeds  his  fond  eyes,  devouring  all  thy  charms  5 

Hangs  on  thy  glowing  lips,  inhales  thy  breath. 

And  sueks  the  poison  of  delicious  death."  jinHjacobtn  Version. 
Picture  of  Superstition. 

"  Them  long  the  tyrant  power 

Of  superstition  sway'd,  uplifting  proud. 

His  head  to  heaven,  and  with  horrific  limbs 

Brooding  o'jer  earth  $  till  he,  the  naan  of  Greece, 

Auspicious  rose,  who  first  the  combat  dar'd. 
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And  bfokeintwiia  themoiMter'siraD  rod; 

No  tbuiider  bim,  no  fell  revenge  pana*d. 

Of  Heaven  inoensVl,  or  deifies  in  anns« 

UiiK'd  rather  lienee,  with  more  detennin'd  soul. 

To  burst  thro'  nature*!  pOrtids  from  tbe  crowd, 

WtthjealoQscaotMnclos'd;  tbe  flamiDg  wdb 

Of  Heaven  to  acal^  and  den  his  dauntless  eye, 

m  the  vast  whole  bedesitb  him  stood  di^lay'd."   Gootts  Ftrum . 

**  Ijoag  hmnao  life,  opptest  on  earth,  a  prej 
To  the  fell  tyrant  supenti<ion  lay  ;^- 
Dire  monster,  that,  his  bead  Unooi  heaven  thrust  dovm. 
Pursued  paie  mortals  with  ^  withering  frown ; — 
When  first  the  daring  Greek  his  visage  viewed. 
With  irretorted  eye  untrembHog  stood ; 
Uncheck'd  by  God's,  or  mattering  thunder,  bnm'd. 
And  at  the  bars  of  nature  proudly  spum'd  $ 
Tbe  flaming  walls  that  gird  the  world,  o*erpass*d. 
And  phing'd  into  the  unfathomable  vast."  -Antijacohln  Version. 
The  Saaifiee,  of  iphigen'uu 

__—- — •'  Bound  she  look'd. 

Her  lavish  tresses  spuming  -still  the  boml 
Of  sacred  fiUet,  Haunting  o'er  her  cheeks— 
And  sought,  in  vain,  protecticMi.  '  She  survey'd 
Near  her,  her  sad,  sad  site)  tbe  officious  priests 
Bepentant half,  and  hidingtbeir  keen  steel. 
And  crowds  of  gazers  weepingi  as  they  view*d. 
Dumb  with  alarm,  with  soppfeating  knee. 
And  lifted  eye,  she  sought  compassion  still ; 
Fruitless  and  unavaifiag :  vain  her  youth. 
Ho- innocence  aiMd  beauty ,  vain  the  boast      • 
Of  regal  birth  ;  and  vam  thnt  first  herself 
Lisp'd  the  dear  name  of  father,  eldest  bom. 
Porc*d  from  her  suppliant  postute,  straight  she  view'd 
Tbe  ahar  fiiU  prepar'd :  not  there  to  blend 
Connubial  vows,  and  liglit  the  bridal  torch  ;         ^ 
But,  at  the  momeot-wben  mature  in  charpis. 
When  Hymen  called  aloud,  to  fall,  e'en  theo> 
A  fiither*s  victim,  and  the  price  to  pay 
Of  Greciaii  navies.*^    GmmT^  Ferskm. 

*'  When  the  pale  daug^tfer  of  the  godlike  Greek, 
Her  snow-white  ribbons  shading  either  cheek. 
And  loosely  floating  round  her  viigm  vest. 
Stood  at  the  shrine  by  snperstitiOD  drest. 
In  speecbleaa  sorrow  plui^<d  her  sire  survey'd, 
Saw  the  fell  priests  prepare  the  murderous  blade. 
And  view'd  thecnvwd.(n  anguish  gathering  f  igh^ 
And  tears  spontaneooa  drop  firom  every  eye  H^ 
Thro'  terror  mute,  sank, down  the  hapless  fair. 
With  shivering  knees  and  supplicating  air ! 
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Nor,  in  such  dim  distress,  so  stem  an  hcmr, 

Couid  aught  avail  her  parent's  kingly  power :  ' 

For  trembling  from  her  chamber  was  she  ionij 

llie  nuptial  pomp,  ah  !  never  to  adorn  % 

But,  a  chaste  maid,  in  all  the  bridal  blocn. 

To  stain,  with  victim  blood,  the  lemple  gkiom.'*    Ani^,  Vkrskn, 

.But  it  A%  time  to  pass  to  another  siobject.    It  should  almoal  teem, 

from  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  subjects,  that  we  were  holding 

our  course  with  '*  a  bold  neglect  ;**  setting  down  a  fauilt,  or  flinging 

out  a  censure,  merely  ad  aperturam  iltri,   . 

The  next  work,  however,  (of  the  raisceilaneoui  literature)  tc 
^ichwe  find  a  reference,  is,  '*  the  Trotyls  i^  De  la  Broajuierr 
Arc.  translated  hy  Thomas  Johnes^  £017^*'^  Biftt  here  we  have  on4y  tc 
.  lay  before  our  readers  a  strange  notion  ^or  two»  and  a  volgar  expres- 
sion, of  which  our  critics  ought  to  be  ashamed.  .  *^  Our  author  (say 
tbe^)  speaks  of  tlie  valley  where  Noah  tbnilt  bis  arkj  ailer  passing 
which  he  entered  Dapiascus,  where  h^  was  knocked  down  by  a  Sara- 
cen for  wearing  an  ugly  hat  5  as  hf  prohabhf  would  he  in  Lcmdonfor 
the  same  qjffence,  in  the  year  IQOJ  f  At  Damascus,  the  Christiana 
are  locked  up.every  night  \  as  they,  are,  tn  EngUsk  workkouses,  night 
and  day,  when  they  happen  to.  he  poor  f  r^**  The  admirable  carver 
determined  to  malif  no  hones  ^T  [pp.  S30,  331.]  Let  osask,  whe^ 
ther  the  concluding  part  of  the  article  be  meant  for  humour  ?  [at  p* 
333.]     To  u$,  it  is  mere  irapertineoce#  * 

At  the  close  of  the  critique  on  '^^thvihuy's  Specimens  of  English 
poetry, *"f  these  gentlemen  are  mistaken.' when  they  assert  that  Bamp- 
fylde  is  an  obscure  poer,  and  that  the  puUic  are  indebted  for  the  sonnet 
which  they  quote  to  Southey.  Bampfyldo's  poems  were  published 
many  years  ago:  and  the  soonet,  in  qtiestion, .  with  other  original 
poems,  was  inserted  in  PolwheIe*8  edition  of  the  '*  Devon  and  Corn* 
wall  poets.*"  Mr.  Polwhele  thiis  speaks  of  Mr.  Bampfylde,  a  yoenger 
brother  of  the  house  of  Poltimore,  in  Dennonshtre.  ''  The  poema 
signed  B«  £.  were  written  by  Mr.  John  Ban^lde.  AU«  who  read 
these  specin^ens,  will  probably  join liis  friends  in  lamenting,  that  the 
early  promises  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  mind  were  frustrated 
by  a  cruel,  and  it  is  feared,  an  irrecoverable  disorder.*'  Advert,  fa 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Poems,  p.  vi.  The  sonnet,  as  printed  by  Mr. 
Polwhele,  from  Bampfylde's  own  MS.  opens  thus  i 

**  Cold  is  the  sensele^  heart  that  never  strove 
With  thej?r5/  tumult  of  a  real  flame.'* 
Southey  rends,  by  what  authority  we  know  not :    /'  With  the  mUd 
tumult,**  &:c.    For,  **  In  search  of  plunder  far  to  Eastern  clime,'* 
Southey  reads  '*  Western  clime.**--And,  by  biaflilse  punctuation^  he 
has  flung  an  obscurity  over  the  whole. , 

Before  we  enter  into  politics,  we  shall  jitst  observe^  in  reference  tp 
the  judgment  pronoanoedon  ''  Bowks" s  action  f^  Popt,'"t  that  th^ 

■  ■  — .« ■■■■  *■■       I  ■■>  <■'        ■■  !■■  'I  ..       .         *.       .», 

*  Vol.  X. p.  329.       t  Vol.  XI. p,  3*.        jVol,XI.p.399 
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cavilling  disposition  of  which  the  northern  literati  accuse  the  editor, 
IS  most  notoriously  their  own.  They  exempt  from  censure  Mr. 
Bowles's  remarks  on'  *'  the  Rape  of  the  Lock :"  In  our  judgment, 
almost  all  his  remarks  are  written  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
sama  spirit. 

2.  We  come  now  to  Politics  and  Rbugion. 
On  *'  JaaspjCs  Stranger  in  America,''*  we  wiih  only  to  ask  the 
^  critics,  what  they  mean  by  religious  toleration  in  tbo  United  States  1 
This  toleration  they  contemplate  "  with  peculiar  plcai>ure ;"  thus 
insinuating,  that  the  same  latitude  cf  indulgence  to  all  religions  in 
their  own  country,  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  such  philanthro- 
pists as  themselves  j  or,  (io  speak  more  plainly)  that  every  religious 
establishment  oXi^ght,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  done  away  ! 

tor,  "  the  P^ical  {legister,f  w^  readily  grant,  that  Mr.  Cobhetfs 
inconsistencies  are  exposed  most  ably.  \And  we  were  glad  to  meet 
with  the  following  concession  in  fa»Y9ur  of  .noble  families.  *'  We  are 
not  much  afraid  of  the  influence  of  noble  families.  It  is  not,  iu 
general,  a  debasing  or  ungenerous  influence;  a\id,  iu  this  country, 
there  is  ao little  of  the  opprejisive,  tyrannical  spirit  of  some  aristocra- 
cies, that  we  have  really  no  apprehension  at  all  froip  the  prevalence 
of  such  a  temper  in  our  government.  An  English  peer  has  scarcely 
any  other  influence  than  an  English  gentleman  of  equal  fortune  ;  and 
scarcely  any  other  uiterest  to  maintain  it.  The.  y^hole  landed  interest, 
including  the  pesrage,  is  scarcely  a  niatch  for  ihe  mouied  interest,^ 
either  in  parliament  or  iu  society  ^  and,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  a  more 
steady  and  permanent,  as  well  as  a  more  liberal  and  exalted  depen* 
pency,  we  wish  rather  to  see  peers  concerned  in  elections,  than  stock-* 
jobbers  or  nabobs.**  [p.  417;]  At  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  out 
antagonists  (here  for  a  moment  our  allies),  have  the  good  sense  tu 
declare>  that  '*  neither  Sir  F.  Burdelt  nor  Home  Tooke  are  persons 
on  whose  flrraness  and  prudence,  and  talents,  the  nation  can  reJy."- 
They  "  would  not  make  Sir  F.  Burdett  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  or 
Home  Tooke  Secretary  for  th^  home  department."  This,  loo,  we. 
cannot  but  approve :  a  period^  however,  must  soon  be  put  to  our 
approbation. 

In  "the  Outlines  of  a  plan,  &c.  &c.  ly  Joseph  Lancaster," X  wj^ 
re-enter  a  field,  where  we  met  the  Caledonian  champions,  opposing 
what  i^e  deem  right  reason  to  sophistry,  and  strict  religious  seoti* 
ments  to  the  opinions  of  the  latitudkiarian.  To  the  mechanical  part 
of  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  object.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  objection.  'We  allow  it  all  the  ingenuity  which 
bis  friends  are  willing  to  ascribe  to  it.  But,  after  this  tribute  to  his 
inventive  skill,  we  confess  our  disinclination  to  pay  him  any  further 
compliment.  ^  His  philanthropy  in  this  business,  has  been  pane<- 
f}rri3ed  by  soiae.^  his  hcmest  zeal,  by  others.  We  pretend  not  to  pene* 
traje  into  human  motives  :   But  really,  from  appearances  apd  circum- 

*  Vol  X.  p.  103.         t  Vol.  X.  p.  386.         t  Vol.  XI.  p:  61 . 
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•Uncet/  toriM  of  a  doubtful  aod  suspicious  nature,  ve  conceivb  bClA 
terms  as  duplicity  find  cunning  tobeeqiially  applicable  to  his  designs. 
Our  main  objectiod  to  Lancaster  is;  that  he  is  a  secta^ist,  and  conMi- 
quently  inimical  to  the  established  church.   'Mr.  Lancaster  holds^ 
we  presume,  in  common  with  his  brother  quakers,  that  ^'  no  kin4- 
of  worship  or  (tf^chtng  can  be  acceptable  or  profitable,  unless  it  fldw 
from  the  immediate  inspiration  and  movement  of  the  inward  spirit  $ 
and  that  all  ordinati«>ii  or  appointment  of  priests,  is  therefore  impiout 
and  unarailing.'*    We  quote  from  Clarkson  and    the    Edinburgh  ' 
reviewers  themselves.     Moreover,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  the 
friends  are  supposed  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :   And  they  • 
openly  reject  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord*s  supper,  with 
all  other  rites,  ordinances,  and  ceremonies,  known  or  practised  in  any 
christian  church.    To  sepd  >our  children,  therefore;  to  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter for  instruction,  should  seem  a  dangerous  experiment.     [P.  GS."] 
In  defence  of  their  position.     [P.  6g.]    ^That  the  comforts  and  con-* 
venjences  of  life,  would  be  somewhat  increased,  if  every  person  ia 
^  Ibe  state  were  educated,  our  critics  argue :  '*  £very  one  has  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  not  having  clever  servants,"  &c.  &c.    As,  however, 
our  schools  are  confessedly  increasing  ip  evety  town  and  village,  and 
so  many  schoob  &re  established  independent  of  Lancaster,  or  his  dis^ 
ciples,  there  is,  surely,  much  less  chadbe  of  the  like  inconvenience 
liereafter.    A  head-servant,  who  can  read,  and  Write,  aiid  work  sums 
in  arithmetic,  may  be  had  almost  every  where.      Is  it  necessary  that 
all  the  inferior  servants  should  l>e  able  to  r^d  and  write,  and  cypher  ? 
With  this  ability,  they  would  all  probably  aspire  to  the  pldoe  of  the 
head-servant — some  ot'  them,  possibly,  to  a  st^ll  higher  place  in  other 
service. 

A  million  of  people  (the  critics  are  convinced)  can  read  and  write 
more  than   before  the  revolution.     And,  in  almost  every   parish 
throughout  the  kingdom,  there  are  schools  under  the  care  or  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  clergyman      Is  there  not,  then,  still  less  necessity  for- 
Lancaster's  school  ?  Are  there  not  a  sufficient  number  of  seminarifei 

•  already  ?  Besides,  (as  the  critics  declare,)  "  The  £f)glish  are*  the 
happiest  people  under  heaven."  [p.  7a]  Why,  then,  by  too  tnueb 
instruction,  run  the  risque  of  destroying  thiit  happiness  T"  Alas!  if 
ignorance  is  bliss,  *tis  folly  to  be  wise  !**  or,  to  quote  from  a  higher  an* 
thority :  '*  In  much  wisdom,  is  much  grief;  and  he  that  increaseth 
knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow."  By  way  of  finishing  this  fine  |)iece 
of  argumentation,  the  critics  say  :  "  We  have  bden  a  litile  alarnded  . 
by  observing,  that  Dr.  Bell,  after  all  he  has  wrote  [written]  and  done, 
calls  in  question  the  propriety  of  teaching  the  poor  to  write  and  cypher. 
We  hope  he  will  value  bis  reputation  above  every  thing  eise.  ITie 
sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cauterbuiy  may  be  venerable,  atxi 

-  jrespectable — but  ii  is  not  sacred :  at  least  we  believe  this  term  is  never 

•  etiiployed  upon  such  occasions  !"[p.  73.]  We  cordially  Unite  with 
Dr.  Bell  in  opinion,  that  '*  the  poor  should  isot  be  taught  to  wHtb  and 
•ie  cypher^" 
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<kk^  tkihqmrymi»iie8i^ifiksP99rr*  The  cdtics.  nohrtt- 
•Undioi^  their  approbatioD  of  acfaoob*  are  not  to  fcolob  at  to  thoik 
with  Wlucbread,  that  '*  scboob  wouU  dicniatsb  the  poor.'*  (p.  11^.1 
With  Malthas^  howeter,  tbcj  woold  aboliib  the  poor  lawg.  And,  m 
another  pboe«  [p.  III.]  thcj  speak  of  the  *«  eoomioas  tmns  which 
were  tqnaDderea  away,  for  the  vaio  purpose  of  eoabliog  the  Uhoofer- 
to  consome  the  same  quantity  of  com  when  it  was  scarce,  as  when  it 
wasp/ea/y*'  [plentxfkd.J  The  same  quantity  of  corn  was  not  oonsomed  r 
the  foms  of  money  given,  were  barely  suffioent  to  puichaae  fboA 
for  existence. 

We  shall  conclude  with  some  ictiMrks  on  the  Review  of  ''  Ingram 
a»  Methodism:' f  That  Proselytism  is  the  chief  object  with  4he  Me- 
thodists— that  to  attain  it  they  exert  all  their  powers ;  instant  in.  seaaoo 
and  out  of  season  -,  and  that  they  are  incessantly  aimii^  to  espoae  to 
observation  the  faults  of  the  church,  and  of  its  ministers,  are  eoooea* 
fionsof  the  Edinburgh  Critids,  [p.  355.]  In  these  matters  the  Metho- 
dists audaciously  overstep  the  bounds  assigned  them  by  the  Toleratioii- 
aet,  which  gives  them  liberty  toeo}qjthmr  religious  worship  in  thair  own 
way,  not  to  disturb  the  worship  of  others.  Their  ingradtude  to  govern- 
nent,  in  such  conduct,  cannot  be  too  much  reproluiied.    They  do  ool 
acquiesce,  however,  to  the  poor,  grovelling  employment  of  pointing 
out  defects,  they  loar  with  a  loftier  flight ;  they  boldly  attack  the 
clerical  character,  iii  all  directions, '  anu  upon  all  oocasioiis.    They 
inveigh  against  the  clergy  in  the  discourses  at  the  conventicle  ;  th^ 
descend  to  thegvossest  penotiaiities;  and  they  scruple  not  to  pronounce 
the  names  of  the  proscribed,  persons,  in  accents  to  tingle  in  the  earn 
of  their  aodieocfe.    Nor  is  thi^  all  ^  in  many  places  th^  make  a  point 
of  obtipding  themselves  on  the  public  meetings  of  (be  clergy,  (wa 
mean  at  Archidiaconal,  cff  Episcopal  visiutions),  and  of  calling  the 
preacher,  or  even  the  diocesan,  to  an  account,  for  the  doctrines  which 
tie  preanmes  to  deliver  in  the  sermon  or  the  charge.    Of  their  inan* 
lenioe,  in  pahlishing  strictures  on  a  prelate's  charge,  we  had  a  glaring 
instance,  tome  years  since,  in  their  animadversions  on  Bishop  Coofw 
tonay,  in  the  €onrse  of  the  controversy  between  Pol  whole  and  Hawker* 
And,  with  respect  to  a  visitation-sermon,  we  have  a  pamphlet  now 
be&re  us,  Vhich,  for  impudence  and  falsehood,  is,  we  believe,  with- 
out a  parallel  -,  it  is  entitled  **  Remarks  on  the  necessity  of  Divine 
Inspiration,  and  the  Usefulness  of  Lay-preaching :  or,  a  sl^rt  Beply  to 
aome  parts  of  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Visitation-Court,  Truro, 
May  a>  I6O9,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev  Mr.  Carlyon.    By  T. 
Kidk.    Truro,  printed  for  the  Author,  by  N.  Micbell,  in  the  Crosa.*' 
The  giendeman  to  whom  Mr.  Kelk  has  had  the  assurance  to  address 
this  letter  is,  according  to  his  own  acknowledgement,  "  a  penoo 
whose  mora/ character  is  held  in  high  and  deserved  esteem.^    Bot 
morality,  in  Mr.  Kelk*s  estimation,  is,  perhaps,  of  little  wocth.    If  H 
possess  his  re^rd,  he  is  stiH  more  inexcusable  (as  far  as  the  argnmeo* 
turn  ^fi,  boninem  may  go)  in  his  assault  on  the  reverend  g^tienan. 


*  Vol.  XI.  p.  ICO.  t  Vd.  XI.  p,  S4l. 
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Tte  &nit  objeictioD  to  the  Sermon,  is  the  pttithfsn  ataertioo,  tbpt 
^*  Hie  days  oj  inspiration  are  passed:^    "  Tbis  unqualified,  and  iHiro^ 
ported  asBertion^  (says  Mr.  Kelk,)  gave  106  ippre  pain  than  any  othee. 
part  o(  your  diKoarse  ;  and  it  is  on  dcconnt  of  it,  cbiefiy,  that  I  make 
a  few  observations  on  your  Sermon. **<;*>''  "^ou  did  not  tell  us^  whether 
you  meant  the  ifrdinary  or  extraordinary,  influences  of  the  spirit.     If 
ytm  only  meant,  that  the  gift  of  tobgues^  and  the  power  of  working 
miracles  ate  withdrawn^  we  are  agreed:  But,  then,  the  observatioQ 
was  needless.     I  fear,  therefore,  £at  you  meant  to  deny  the  ordinary 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit/V— "  If  this  were  year  meaning,  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  be  a  true  son  ojF ^he  church  of  England."     *'  la 
the  prayers  wo  read :  *  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us/     "  Surelj 
they  WDO  take  these  words  iuto  their  mouths,  and  yet  do  not  believe 
the  possibility  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  ^nto  their  hearts,  solemnly 
mock  the  Divine  Majesty  !"  '*  To  deny  the  necesaity  of  receiving  tbW 
Spirit  of  Christ,  is  to  deny  original  sin  :  and,  to  deny  original  bio  19 
coassertihat  Christ  died  in  vam.    '  '^'Peuy.tbe  fall  of  man,  his  ori- 
ginal depravity :  and  yoti  'deny  the  Whole  gospel  of  Christ."  Pp.  4—7. 
Let  us,  now,  advert  to  the  reverend  prea(;her,  whose  sermon,  though 
It  has  very  great  merit,  is  still  withheld  from  the  public.     "  Mankind^ 
io  general,"  (as  this  gentleman  judiciously  observes)  "stand  in  need 
of  perpetual  instruction,  in  almost  ey^ry  course  of  life,  and  surely  noc 
least  in  that  which  is  the  greatest  concern  of  all — the  business  of  relir 
gion.    The  religion  of  Christ,  mpreov^r^  .it  has  been  well  observed.  Is 
to  be  considered  as  a  science^  which  men  are  to  Jearn  by  instroctioup 
and  application  to  teachers.     The  days^  of^n^piz^^Uon  are, pa$t :  sujpesi- 
NATUflAL  rwFiwioNs  ofttuth  are  not  t6beexff.xted.    Xhe  gospel  com* 
jnitted  to  writing,  is  to  be  our  rule  :  and  our  Improveoients  in  it  are  to 
'   be  made,  according  to  the  ordinary  and  .sifted  course  of  divine  provi« 
dence."    After  having  read  tliis  most  unexceptionable  passage,  (re* 
markable^  we  judge,  for  sound  doctrine,  perspicuity  of  sense,  and 
correctness  of  expression)  we  leave  it  to  any  man  of  coranaoo  sense  an4 
candour  to  determine,  whether  all  Mr.  Kelk's  remarks  and  inference*  . 
are  not  the  cavils  of  dulness,  or  Xhe  misrepresentations  of  falsehood!! 
We  fthoiiki  be  sorry  to  attribute  to  falsehood,  what  may  possibly  }iai# 
originated  in  mistake.    Yet,  that  the  preacher  meant  **  to  deny  the 
ordinary  inflaences  of  the  holy  spirit,'*  Mr.  Kelk  could  scarcely  bave. 
conceived  3  especially  as  Mr.  Carlyon  had  just  before  quoted  our  Sa* 
viour's  words :  **  L(/,  1  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the^orld."    Thus  assuring  his  apostles  (says  Mr.  C.)  that  neither 
they  nor  their  successors  in  the  sacred  office  of  preaching  the  gospel, 
dioald  ever  be  left  destitute  of  his  support,  and  the  infljience  of  his 
hdy  spirit,  unto  the  end  of  time."    But  not  to  cbai|;e  his  memoiy 
With  this  passage,  and  others  of  the  same  import^,  was  extremely  con* 
v«i)ient  to  Mr.  Kelk.    In  accnsing  Mr.  Carlyyn  "  of  denying  the  £i31 
of  map,"  it  was  equally  <^onvenieht  to  him  to  forget  the  following  :•«* 
''  We  are,  also,  required  to  be  instructed  in  the  great  outlines  of  the 
icbeaie  of  salvation  I  the  original  and  fallen  state  of  human  nature  j 
the  means  of  our  renovation  and  recondliation  through  Christ ;  and 
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the  general  plati  of  revelation  from  God  to  roan."  In  answer  to  what 
Mr.  C  said  respecting  self-ordained  preachers,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  manner  in  which  raethodtst  preachers  are  taken  into  fall  connexion, 
is  as  follows :  **  Before  any  one  can  be  received,  even  upon  trial,  it  ia 
necessary,  that  he  should  have  acted  as  a  local  preacher ;  that  he  should 
be  recommended  by  the  quarterly  meeting  to  the  district  meeting  j 
and  by  that.to  the  conference  >  that  he  should  then  travel  four  years 

•  ppon  trial)  and  that,  if  well  recommended^  he  be  then  received  into 
full  connexion/*  At  a  conference,  several  questions  are  proposed  to 
each  candidate  by  the  president ;  among  which  are  :  "  Do  you  enjoy 
a  clear  manifestation  ot  the  love  of  Grod  to  your  soul  ?  Havb  Yott 
CONSTANT  POWER  ovEiT  ALL  SIN  ?"  [Kelk*s  pamphlet,  p.  II.]-. 
Such  is  the  presumptuous  spirit  that  pervades  the  children  of  the  ta- 
bernacle; an  evil,  which  every  man  of  sound  principles  must  join  as 
In  deprecating,  but  for  which  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  devise  a 
cure.  There  are  some  evils  which  operate  in  such  a  manner,  as  at 
)ength  to  work  out  their  own  remedy  ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  fa- 
naticism is  already  become  not  only  too  foolish  and  too  prarient,  bat 
too  eccentric  and  too  daring,  to  be  any  longer  endured.  For  measures 
thai  may  be  likely  to  palliate  this  calamity,  our  Edinburgh  critics  aog* 
gest  some  bints  -,  bat  they  do  not  in  general  meet  our  approbation.— 
*'  Something  may  be  done  (they  think)  by  way  of  ridicule,  towards 
turning  the  popular  opinion.*'  This  was  once  attempted  by  Bidiop 
J^vington,  and  has  since  been  tried  by  Graves,  Anstey,  Polwhele, 
and  others  -,  and  it  is  possible  that  "  The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodism 
displayed;'  "  The  Spiritual  Quixotte;*  "  The  Bath  Guide;*  and  "  Sir 
Aaron,  or,  the  Flights  of  Fanaticism;*  may  have  produced  some  little 
effect  on  the  popular  mind.  But  ridicule  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  es« 
pecially  when  employed  on  such  a  subject.  In  laughing  at-  religious 
absurdities,*  we  approach  the  confined  of  religion  itself..  This  is  slip- 
^ry  ground.  Another  ex'{>eriment  which  our  critics  would  hazard,  is 
to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  Dissenters  to  the  members  of  ihe  chorch 
of  England.  Here,  we  differ  from  them.  Iota  obIo.  Wc  all  knov^ 
and  it  .is  with  pain  we  recognize  it,  that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  anjr 
man  who  dissents  from  the  establislied  church,  may  open  a  place  of 
worehip  where  he  pleases.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  propose,  that 
every  orthodox  clergyman  should'  be  permitted  to  d<r  the  same,  to 
wander  wherever  he  thinks  proper,  and  m  every  parish^  where  be 
chuses  to  halt,  to  pray  and  to  preach,  in  spite  of  tlie  resident  or  regular 
minister,  A  more  preposterous  scheme  it  never  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive!  The  whole  "  company  of  the  preachers,"  regular 
and  irrfegular,  would  thus  be  set  in 'motion,  or  thrown  into  oemmo- 
tion,  from  the  Lands-end  to  Berwick  upon  the  Tweed.  A  third  remedy, 
proposed  by  our  critics,  is  to  relax  the  articles  of  the  English  church, 
^nd  to  admit  a  greater  varjety  of  Christians  within  the  pale.  "  What 
loose  gentlemen  these  are  !  They  write  scarcely  half  a  page  on  any 
subject,  without  betray mg  a  laxity,  which  puts  upon  his  guard  every 
lover  of  the  truth  !     But."  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  possible  remfc* 

'flies/'  it  seeriM,  *'  is  the  education  of  the  poor.**    On  thit  topic,  w# 
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have  said  enough  already.  "  After  all  (observe  thisse  gentlemen,  a^ 
if  in  sport)  **  of  course,  none  of  these  things  will  be  done  :  nor  is  it 
clear,  if  they  were  done,  that  they  wotSd  do  much  good/  *'  [p.  362.3 
This  is  a  sort  of,  badinage,  and  an  arFectation  of  vernacular  expression^ 
pf  no  rare, occurrence  in  the  Kdinbuij^h  Review. 

There  are  several  methods  of  cure  for  the  Mania  of  melhodism, 
that  have  often  h^^en  suggesded  to  us  :  we  know  not  how  efficacious 
they  itiiglit  initnediately  be^  but  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  of  their' 
salutary  tendency.  The  residence  of  the  parochial  clergy  has  beea 
very  much  insisted  on.  But  before  we  come  to  this  pointy  let  us  look 
to  their  superiors. 

1.  The  residence  of  the  bishops  on  their  dioceses,  is  a  matter  of 
prime  importance.  In  the  first  place*  the  Bishop  of  LaudafTs s<heme 
of  fixing  them,  (with  certain  exceptions)  to  their  bishoprics,  should 
be  carried  into  effect.  And  their  presence  at  their  palaces,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  visitation  of  their  dioceses  once  itk 
three  years,  should  be  deemed  indispensable.  In  tliis  case,  they 
wopld  become  personally  acquainted  with  their  clergy ;  they 
would,  be  able  to  determine  for  themselves,  who  were  the  just  object^ 
of  favour  or  displeasure  j  they,  would  dispose  of  the  livings  in  their 
giftp,  according  to  the  degrees  of  merit,  as  far  as  merit  could  be  as- 
certained, not  according  to  the  weight  of  interest  or  the  bias  of  par- 
tiality i  and  they  would  proportion  their  censures  to  the  faults  of  the 
dis&ipated  or  the  vicious,  if  such  there  were  "  without  respect  of 
persons*'  or  of  property.  ' 

2.  The  example  of  the  diocesan  would  at  once  settle  the  inferior 
-  clergy  in  their  proper  places.  It  would  induce  a  cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  their  several  allotments.  It  would  enforce  their  actual  resi- 
dence more  imperatively,  than  all  tlie  high-toned  charges  of  all  the 
episcopal  bench  have  ever  done.  They  would  no  longer  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  a  diocesan,  who,  insisting  on  the  vicar's  residence,  had 
himself  divided  his  time,  between  his  town-house,  his  country-seat, 
bifi  parsonage,  and  his  palace.  If  requiring  advice  or  information  on 
doubtful  or  disputed  points,  or  redress  of  grievances,  they  would 
]inovv  whither   to  direct  their  applications,  and^et  assistance,  with- 

.  out  the  tedious  intervention  of  a  correspondence  between  bishops  and 
their  secretaries.  In  this  confidence,  they  would  exert  their  pastoral 
vigilance  with  effect,  io  guarding  their  flocks  against  wolves;  they 
would  repel,  with  spirit,  every  aggression  pf  the  innovator ,  they  wOuld  ' 
reclaim  the  enthusiast  from  his  wild  observations  ;  and,  by  an  unre- 
mitting attention  to  their  duty,  they  would  conciliate  the  affections  o^ 
all  who  were  committed  to  their  care. 

3.  Bat  in  very  extensive  parisi^s,  we  are  told,  as  an  excuse  for 
meihodism,  that  the  regular  clergyman  cannot  possibly  do  justice  to 
his  people ;  and  that  without  conventicles  or  lay-preaching  in  villages, 
remote  from  the  parish-church,  there  are  many  who  would  be  cu^' 
off  from  every  opportunity  of  religions  instruction.  This  apology  for 
methodism  is  the  best  that  we  ever  heard  :  and  wc  are  certainly  ac- 
quainted with  numerous  parishes,  where  the  churches  are  not  largft 
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enoagb  for  a  third  part  of  the  population ;  and  are,  inoreover^  most 
inconvenientfy  situated  for  a  ^eat  proportion  of  tfaie'inhabitanu.  In 
these  parishes,  chapels  should  Itave  been  erected,  and  assisting  mi* 
nisters  appointed  to  the  semce  of  the  chapels.*  The  necessity  of 
the  meeting-lioQse  would  thus  have  been  precluded^  and  the  rounder 
would  have  bcetf  anticipated  in  his  labour  of  lore. 

4.  After  haviug  fixed  rHectergy  at  thcrtr  proper  posts;  (having  Kot 
the  rector,  perhaps,  ff oni  hfs  house  in  the'  metropolis^  to  his  churchy 
and  given  his  curate  the  Care  of  a  chapel)  no  considerable  time  wouM 
elapse,  we  think,  before  we  sho«iid  witness  the  vacillation  of  me- 
thcxtism.  But  if  those  who  thenuelves  stood  in  need  of  instmction* 
were  still  bold  in  preferriA^  their  claims  to  instruct  others ;  we  wQoid 
without  acruple  iimit  the  licences  to  preach,  to  such  "  as  could  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  Wfts  m  them."  Before  we  pninted  licences 
.we  should,  assaredlir,  have  respect  to  the  station,  the  character,  tod  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  applied  for  them.  Op  these  porncs  we 
have  not  room  for  observation  at  present ;  bnt  we  stop  not  here. 

5.  After  admitting  the  persons  to  preach,  we  should  have  an  eye  t9 
the  places  intended  for  their  preaching.  And  to  these  places*  we 
should  confine  the  preachei-s.  It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  cler- 
gyman, to  gain  hearers  by  descending  to  paltry  artifices.  Bat  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  Methodist.  And  one  of  these  artifices  is  to  captivate  thm 
audience  by  novelty.  The  Methodist  travels  his  rounds^  therefore, 
from  parish  to  parish,  and  county  to  county.  Wherever  he  goes,  be 
h  a  new  preacher,  and  a  fine,  man;  and  be  draws  after  him,  innu- 
merable multitudes.  In  this  instance,  he  should,  doubtless,  be  re-* 
strained.  It  can  never  be  thought  a  hardship,  to  pot  him  on  a  ibolh^ 
with  the  regular  minister.  Surely,  a  dissenter  (for  Methodists  are  oew, 
strictly  dissenters)  can  Iwive  no  right  or  pretence  to  complain  of  a  t<^- 
ration  which  concedes  to  him  the  same  liberty  in  regard  to  hia  place 
of  worship  a«  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  themselves  possess.  But 
the  to7enrtion-act  at  present  gives  nlie  sectarist  a  palpable  advantage 
over  the  churchman.  And,  as  lopg  as  this  advantage  exists,  the  law 
that  compels  the  regular  clergy  to  residence,  may  be  &irly  excepted 
against,  as  oppressive  in  its  operation.  It'  chains  down  the  pcrRn. 
motiotilesa  to  a  certain  spot ;  whither  the  itinerant  iotnider  noay  resort 
at  pleasure,  and  assault  him  in  full  assurance  of.  victory  \  and  then 
departing  in  triumph,  may  renew  the  attack  elsewhere  with  the  same 
certainty  of  success.  Unqoestionably,  the  sraicr  kesiObncb  op 
ALL  PARTIES,  is  a  desideratum  of  the  highest  moment.  We  hesitate 
X)ot  to  declare  our  opinion  that  on  this  point,  the  salvation  of  the 
chuiT^h  depends.  Fr5ra  the  vagrancy  of  the  Methodists,  many  bad 
consequences  result  beside  that  of  seduction  from  the  church,  by  the 
gratification  of  curioiu,  or  (to  use  the  ictipture  phrase)  of  *'  itching 

^  A  chapel  of  this  description  has  been  lately  erected,  (if  we  are 
rightly  informed)  at  Poole,  near  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  by  Lord  de 
Dtinstane,  that  most  eminent  exemplar  of  public  spirit,  munificenoe, 
9nd  Christian  charity. 
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^ars.**  The  sanctified  traveller,  U  often  a  debaoched  mm,  WBd  stun- 
gen  have  no.  great  regard  to  cbaracter.  An  immoral  man  in  a  straoge 
conntry,  may  wear  dbe  masque  of  vlrtQ6>  as  long  as  it  suits  his  pnr« 
pose.  The  observation  was  made  ages  ago,  kf 'SaUost^  and  human 
natnre  remains  unchaqged.  The  rounder  is  conversant  with  oppor* 
tunities :  be  has  studied  the  tim^  and  the  seasons^  He  knows  when 
to  erect  his  tabernacJe,  and  where,  and  .hf  )ms  a^gacity  enough  to 
perceive  the  moment  itn:  retreat  j  toesq^  co  a  distance,  and  to  talce 
iheker,  where  the. report  of  his  intrigues  may  never  neachhim.  Ilie 
rohmdily  of  two  female  saints  at  "i**t — r  was  lately  discovered :  tlm 
rounder  had  disappeared.  .,  >  ' 

In  short,  it  is  high  time  that  the  legislature  should  pay  attention 
to  the  encroachments  of  methodism  i  which  a#e  nio^t  alarming.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  the  hints  wbi^h  we  have  just  thrown 
out,  have  a  better  claim^toconsideratioiij  than  those  crud^  suggestions 
of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 

[Our  ne&t  article  will  iiudude  si  review  of  Volumes  KiL  XIIL  and 
XIV.] 
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(Continued  f I om. page  Z\\.) 

They  simply  contend  t^Jit  test  atid  c<>rporatioji  iicfs  are  not 
its^  proper  pillars  of  support,  and  that  w^xe  knocking  Jack  of  the 
North  alive,  the  burden  of  his  song  would*  projwbly  be  '  dowp  yd\h 
them,  down  with  ihem,  even  unto  the  ground."  Thougl^  aware  thai 
their  political  locnbrati on s  do  actually  sway  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  they  yet  modestly  rememl^r,  O  si  sic  omnia  I  tliat  they  are 
butxaen,  and  can,  therefore,  S^alk  the  streets  without  turning  up 
their  noses  at  all  they  meet,  lo  be  sure,  for  th6  Eiiglish  Mii^istry, 
who  ^  are  notoriously  mere  cid  women,  tliey  entertain  a  sovereign 
contempt  %  and,  indeed,  had  not  the  invincible  Napoleon  wiser  heads 
than  theirs  to  contend  with,  we  should  soon  probably  be  honoured 
wHh  an  army  of  the  Thames,  or  an  army  of  the  Tweed.  But  so 
long  as  the  conductors  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  Diipentttes  of. 
the  aation,  wtll  condescend  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  English  politics, 
and  to  oppoae  their  diplomatic  talents  to  his  wily  machinatioos,  we 
laay.  saifery,  I  ^believe,  set  the  Great  Nation  at  defiance,  and  rest 
^ieHy  in  our  tight  little  island. 

Indeed  I  blusli  for  the  sagacity  of  my  countrymen,  that  tiiey  should 
thus  venture  to  attack  an  adversary  in  bis  strong  h^ld.-^Tbey  tnlght 
arwell  pretend  to  break  a  sp^ar  agauist  a  battery  of  cannon,  for  so- 
pocaliarly  gifted  are  the  £dinbufgh  Reviewers  for  political  discussion, 
tbat  they  may  be  said  to  be  cut  out  for  prime  ^^ir.isters  2|lmost  from 
theif  very  cradles.  In  fact,  they  seem  possessed  of  an  hituitive 
knowledge,  both  of  all  that  has  been  done,  or  that  is  about  to  be 
dojoe^     For,  though  placed,  as  they  ingenuously  confisss,  on  the 
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"  mew  threshold  of  Continental  politics,"*  thebaic  yet  able  to  aee 
far  and  wide,  and  to  coramand  the  wbolie  civil  and  miirtary  prospect. 
After  volunteering  tlieir  services  to  demonstrate  how  sadly  affiiin  are 
managed  at  home,  they  kindly  point  put  to  us  tlie  mode  of  rectifying 
QUr  disasters,  and  of  retrieving  our  injured  honour  abroad.  Thns  they 
tell  us  (and  to  be  snm  its  all  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon  day)  h«w  ve 
should  have  fought  our  battles  in  Spain,  how  we  should  have  aided 
our  allies  in  Portugal,  in  what  manner  we  should  hare  co-operated 
with  the  gallant  King  of  Sweden,  and  by  what  means  we  should  have 
ecu-bed  the  folly  of  the  imperial  Driveller  of  the  North.  They  then 
treat  us  with  a  ludicrous  exhibition  of  what  Napoleon  would  have 
done  with  the  assistance  of  an  English  Ministry,  and  what  he  has 
managed  to  effect  without  it.f  In  short,  be  the  subject  what  it 
may,  they  do  trim  It  over  most  completely,  that^s  certain. .  While 
holding  forth  on  diplomacy,  you*d  fancy  they  kept  the  keys  of  eveiy 
Cabinet  in  Europe.  When  employed  on  money  and  exchang^,  they 
are  the  political  oeconomists  of  the  Realm.  When  discussing  the 
principles  of  gravitation,  even  the  Plumian  professor  himself  must 
acknowledge,  that  he  is  fairly  foiled  at  his  own  weapons ;  and  as  for 
the  society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  to  the  utter  shame  and  con* 
fusion  of  its  members,  they  prove  to  you  that  a  combination  of  per* 
Jured  attornies,  and  fraudulent  bankrupts,  understand  more  of  the  real 
nature  of  virtue.t  So  that  you  see  very  little  f^rd  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  unfounded  insinuation  of  the  Poet,  that  '  one  science  only  wilt 
one  genius  fit;*  for,  like  Goldsmith's  Village  Schoolmaatert  tfaey  are 
gualined  for  a  touch  at  every  science, — aye>  and  can  pepper  them  over 
pretty  smartly  too.  , 

Lands  he  could  measure/  terms  aiid  tides  presage^  | 

And  ev*n  the  story  ran  that~he  could  gauge,  y 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 
^or  ev*n,  tho*  vanquish'd,  he  cou  d  argue  still  j 
While  words  of  learn*d  length,  and  thund'ring  sound; 
Amaz'd,  the  ga^ng  rustics  rang*d  around. 
And  still  they  gaz'd-,  and  still  the  wonder  grew;  . 

That  one  small  head  cou*d  carry  all  he  knew.  i 

Deserted  ViUage,         | 

When,  therefore;  we  perceive  the  little  attention  noeu  are  dispo^J 
\o  pay  ev'fen  to  the  sublimest  speeulations,  and  'how  they  still  prefer 
'  the  road  to  ruin*  in  ipite  of  every  prophetic  warning;  neithet 
altering  their  course,  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  much  solicittms  about 
the  consequences,  plainly  as  that  course  is  pointed  out  to  be  eno- 
nepus,  and  those  consequences  t«  befatfll^  it  almbst  makes  one  a 
convert  to  the  Poet*s  fearful  surmise,  .that  an  unseen  power  spumed 
underfoot  the  awful  fatces  of  Rome,  and  that  there  are  spirits  abore 
vnvious  of  the  grandeurs  here  below. 

^  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  24.  443.     \  Ibid.  No.  25,  Art.  14. 
X  Ibid.  No.  26.  335. 
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.  Usque  ladeo  res  httinanas  vis  abdita  qosdam * 
Obterit>  et  pulchros  Fasces,  sevasque  secures 
Froculcare  ac  ludibrio  sibi  habere  videtur.  ' 

Lucret,  I;  5. 

^or  there  iSi  otherwise,  no  tolerable  account  to  be  rendered  how 
men,  who  display  such  stores  of  legislative  erudition^  combining 
within  the  pages  of  a  Quartierly  Review,  the  policy  of  ancient,  and 
the  machiavelism  of  modern^  times,  should  jet  no  more  be  listened 
to,  than  a  Borough  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Surely  the 
"  Age'  of  Reason  "  must  be  waning  apace,  when  even  these  cock* 
erel  Talleyrands  of  the  North,  in  all  their  pomp  and  pride  of  arga- 
'  mentation,  cannot  bring  the  Swinish  multitude  back  to  commoh 
sense^  nor  so  much  as  persuade  a  drowsy  Ministry  that  they  are 
*'  wandering  in  a  world  of  enigma,"  *  and  tliat  their  discussions  in 
the  Cabinet  are  mere  conversations  in  tlieir  sleep. 
.  As  firm  patriots,  however,  they  will,  I  hope,  still  hold  on  in  their 
course  5  and,  like  Cassandra^  continue  to  prophesy  for  the^^good  of 
an  incredulous  and  ungrateful  country.  Above  alt,  they  must  not 
suffer  their  noble  spirit  to  be  cast  down  by  this  astonishing,  general 
apathy  I  but  rather^  with  redoubled  vigor,  let  "  the  walls  of  St. 
Stephen  rtsound  wiih — wha  wants  me,"t  conscious  that  "  aJavour-  , 
able  occasion  *'  will  soon  present  nself  of  indulging  in  their  darling 
declamation.  And  let  them  not  be  deterred  by  the  idle  cry  of  no 
political  cant/-^no  elucidations  of  the  state  of  IreIand,-^no  Lettre  auz 
Espagnols-Americains, — ^no  Code  de  la  Conscription, — no  expeditions 
against  Copenhagen )  for  though,  to  be  sore,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
may  be  a  little  like  Pompey's  feast  at  Epirus,  a  collection  of  many 
dishes  of  seeming  variety,  but,  Jn  fact,  all  made  out  of  one  hogj^ 
and,  of  course,  nothing  but  pork  differently  disguised  *,  yetr,  as  has 
been  pleasantly  enough  remarked,  "  there's  an  excellent  variety  o( 
sauce."  $ 

Indeed  I  know  of  no  subject  that  so  well  (allies  with  the  daring 
genius  of  our  Northern  Reviewers  as  that  of  politics.  And  to  thit 
study,  too,  existing  circumstances  are,  luckily  for  the  display  of  their 
ialents,  peculiarly  favourable  j  for  it  is  a  remark  made  by  one  of  tb^ir 
popular  writers,  that  "  the  times  of  regular  government,  and  polished 
manners,  are  to  be  wished  for  by  the  feeble  and. weak  in  mind ;  but 
an  unsettled  state,  and  those  convulsions  that  attend  it,  is  (ar^  the 
proper  field  for  an  exalted  character,  and  the  exertion  of  great  pajrts* 
Merit  there  rises  always  superior."!  Not  unmindful,  therefore/ 
of  their  own  importance  in  the  revolutionary  order  of  the  day,  they 
fix  upon  a  mode  of  composition  that  is  best  fitted  to  the  development 
of  their  Herculean  powers.  Men,  measures.  Ministers, —  every 
thing,  in  short,  '  rotteri  in  the  state  of  Denmark,'  they  attack,  ana 
tfiat,  too,  with  as  little  '*  management  and  reserve  in  their  language*'K 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  24.  356.     f  Antyacobin,  June,  1 80;j. 

J  Tale  of  a  Tub.    ^  Blair's  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian. 
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u  a  Crown  and  Anchor  omtor  cocdd  wish  for.  To  be  van,  I  wQf 
not  Mfy  that  as  ''  nien»  whoae  trade  is  rzUcataimgt  l6f«  to  cardi 
'  rats,"*  the  ^Utickin,  who  fepdes  all  wrong,  voty  not  lecnetJj  be 
delighted  with  actu^ly  ^iog  all  wrong,  and  lai^  even  oocaiiooalljr 
wt|h  for  disaster  that  he  n^ay  tiidalge  in  invective,  as  Cardan^  we  ave 
told,  having  fixed, the  time  of  his  death,  abstained  from  £ood  that  hilr 
prediction  might  be  fulhlled^^  But  thhu  a  mere  entraneoos  drcum- 
atance,  and  .can  OKike  nothing  gainst  the  general  benefits  of  free  and 
easy  diacassioo.  We  live  in  a  >i^d  of  r  lihertjf,  my  boys  I  but  we 
should  not  live  in  a  land  iX  liberty  long,  if  the  fieeaom  of  the  Presa 
was  cot  all  alive  at  fair  Edsnborough  Towp,  and  democracy  a  shorter 
out,  in  a  Barrister's  road^  to. the  Te^uple  of  Fam^  than  Coke  upon 
Littleton,/ 

Proceed  then?  O  ye gbry  of  your  times!  and  persevere  in  yoot 
path  to  immortality,  though  earth  gape  to  devour  you.  Revola* 
lionize  the  duH  minds  of  your  countryroeni  shew  chem  '  the  king- 
doms of  the  world;  and  the  glqry  of  tbem,'  and  t^l  them  how  u> 
come  in  for  them,  if  they  wiU  only  away  with  all  "  vassal  feelings*'t 
oc  suiajection  to  '*  the  powers  that  be,**  and  fall  down  and  wonhip 
tne  dear  philosophical  divinity  oi'  reason  !  IS^ever  standi  toying  with 
conieience,  and  manifesting  any  "  painful  anxiety  to  asceruin  the 
■  exact  truth  of  doubtful  passages,  and  the  probable  motives  of  ambi- 
•ftuous  actions  {^^  but,  embracing  some  future  opportunity  "  to  verify 
tiie  particulars  narrated,**  §  touch  |bem  off  with  ''  tlioughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  bum,*'  and  leave  tbem  to  find  out  the 
aothenticily '  of  the  'Matbm^nt  as  they  can.  The  divinity  of  reason 
will  dispense  with/  pundtlios  xt  pollrics,  and  a  sic  me  Deus  adjuvat 
et  ornnes  Sancti,  is  sufficient  authority  for  any  assertion.  Be  the 
subject,  therefore,  what  it  may,  whether  an  Asiatic  i-esearch,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Slave  TradeJ^^  an  Edition  of  Dryden,  or  aXale.of  Flpdd9n 
Field  \  in  son^e  pan  or  other  of  the  critique,  let  the  doveu  foot 
appear  i  and  so  put^  your  heart  and  siul  into  the  act,  and  fulminate 
viuon  the  darlinfl;  topic,  that  seizefl,  at  lexigth,  like  the  Macedonian 
Vonqueror,  witn  a  noble  madness^  .yoii  may  actually  fancy  yoonelves 
voder  the  process  of  dei6catiof^ : 

,  Assume  the  God, 

Affect  to  nod, 
And  seem  to  shake  the  spheresl 
Bat  it  is  time  to  dismiss  this  futile  objection,  of  which  oar  adver* 
aaries  are  now,  I  suppose,  pretty  well  ashamed.  At  any  mte  let 
them  not  imagine  th^t  their  sarcastic  insinuations  of  want  of  prin- 
ciple, and  of  £e  Edinburgh  Reviewers, ''  finding  assertion  tnfinkdy 
more  convenient  than  proof/*  |[  will  give  them  a  moment*s  unea^- 
ness.  For,  alas !  so  alive  are  they  to  the  anxiety  cteated  by  th^ 
own  statements,  and  so  lost  to  ewtry  thing  but  "  the  dreadfiil  crisis 
which  is  preparing  for  os,**f  that,  whether  yon  call  themPopery» 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  26.  338*    f  Ibid.     %  Ibid.  Na24.  28^. 
I  Ibid.    II  Antijacobin,  Jul>',  1808.'  %  £din.  Review^  No.  26.  46l. 
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or '  no  Poperymon^  Jacobins,  or  Antijaoobins  $.  whether  you  tax  thorn 
with  jampio^  for.Ktog  George,  orBitonap^te^  whether  yoa  deem 
them,  like  we  melancholy  niinstrel,' '  wOBd*rods  wiae/  oractualljr 
faeKeve  them  '  mad/  is  a  matter  of  no  copseqnente.  They  are  *'  too 
much  odctjpied  with  honest  anxiety/ even  to  be  coliacioas  of  the 
contempt  with  which,  at  another  time,  they  mi^t  treat  such  insinu- 
ations;'^* Here's  blood  for  yon.-^Do  you  think  cabmny  will  ever 
•tick  to  patriotic  spirits  like  these  ?  O^ase^  tbcn>  your  Unpotent  attackSj 
for  f  vital  in  every  part/    * 

'  Afi  heart  tbqr  live,  all  hesid,  ill  eye,  all  ear^ 
*  AUinteLect,  all  sense  |^*—Para(ii5tf  £ofl. 

Let  us  forbear,  tlien,  to  dictate  ^o  |he  philosophic  mind  to  what 
manner  it  should  employ  itself],  i^yexy  man  can  beat  apmciate  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  his  own  talents^ ->Navita  do  vantu,  detauria 
uajrat  araior, — Ememorat  miles  vulnera,  paptor  Oflfc^-^ProperL 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  feel  where  their  strength  Ues<r-*Like 
Milton,  they  seem  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  own  energiest 
and'know  what  nature  has  bestowed  opop  them  more  boontifoUy 
than  upon  others, — "  the  power  of  displaying  the  vast,  iUuminatiog 
the  splendid,  ei^'orcing  the  awful,  darkemg,  the  gb^nfy,  and  uggn^ 
vaiing  ihe  dreadful!**  f    Who  then'  can  blamo  them  for  mi&utf, 
lA  this  instance,  at  least,  '*  their  strength  iheir'^law/*    Did  Delilah  So 
well  to  cut  off  Sampson*a  hair,  ilnd  to  |:i;iV^^him  out  as  sport  for  the . 
Philistines  ? — How  then  can  we  wish.to  i^^  tb^  ^nburi^.Seviewm. 
of.  this  cream  of  their  criticisms  ?    Give  np  their  politics,  indeed*  U 
No,  no  3  stick  to  your  sheet  anchor,  niy  boya».sayIs  and  boaaswed 
that,  by  an  active  hostility  against  the  droning^  half  measures^  of  the 
British  government,   you  will  coounaqd,    with    polooel  WardlOf 
addresses  from  all  quarters  5  and^  like  the  French  invincible^  cofer 
yourselves  with  glory ! 

Having  thus  put  to  silence,  as  I  humbly  Iiope,  a  oonple  of  med* 
dlesome  objections,  my  busing  bringa  me  to  a  tbird^  which,  oa 
account  of  its  comparative  insignificances  I  shall  pp^eotly  iispatch/ 
'*  I  have  long  perceived/*  says  a  writer  in  the  Antijaoobin,  <^  that 
the  object  of  the  Edinburgh)  Review  is  to  run  down  all  literatnre 
that  can  come  into  competition  with  &o/c&  literature/' {  And  ano- 
ther  of  these  snarlers,  who,  by  the.  bye,  has.  the  eSSBrootery  to  a^ 
himself  ^micuj, 'very  consistently,  with  the  spirit  of  a  friend,  pre*- 
sumes  to  ask,  '*  W'di  they  (the  Edinburgh  Reyiewers)  be  angrv  If 
we  suggest,  that,  generally  speaking,  n^ben  the  name  of  the  author^ 
or  the  printer,  is  Nationai,  we  have  but  little  doubt  that  panegyric 
will  ensue  ?"^§  Surely  impotent  malevolence  could  alpne  have  sag* 
gested  such  a  ground  of  crimination.  However,  aa  reproof  *«hoold, 
in  no  case  precede  inquiry,  let  us  bridfy  eijtratne  the  foundation  of. 

fhu  censure. 
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That  th^re  if,  Jp^fPed,  a.ioO^  of  nation^  egptimo  (allow  me ibi> 
expression)  which  runs  through  th^  wbple  teupr  of  tbia.cdehcated' 
performance,  ihust,  I  thinH,  bq aVowetf..  fiwt  this  U  oq.  ioopfaqlin. 
ment  of  their  integrit>  or  ta«te.  kxp  th^  E4iahurgh  Eevieiyeraifie-.  . 
atdra  of  mind?  l\  it  auy  fault  of  theirs  that  the  Sout)i  is  )e$s.p|:oUfic 
in  genius  than  the  N^tth  >  We*  tx^y  e«.jpect  shortly,  I  8i}(»po«e>,  to. 
have  it  objectedji  that  the  Scotch  gf e  too  stpu(  and  jawboned  a  naUgn  $ , 
and  that  it  would  be  more  beqoroiog.to  t^^f^ci^  tbemaelye^.  bj,  waj  of 
aasimiIatioa>  lo  the  efieminacy  of  a  Bood-street  loimg^i;. .  TopoQie«. 
however,  to  the  point  at  ono^.  .1  ,wiU.eve%,gpot  yoo^  without  fiirr 
ther  dispute,  that  nothing  do^  seeq^  to  go  dpwn  with  ihe  £dinbuisli 
Beviewers  but  Scotch  literature;  and  for  this  very  sufficient  leasoiito 
that  nothing  ^t  Scotch  Ijterature  deserves  to  go  down  with  thenu 
What  learaiug  .have  we,  w4ial  politics,  what  poetry,  worth  speaking 
o!f  on  either  akie  the  lliames  >  Have  not  the  gentlemen  north  of  the 
Tweed  monopoiized  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  ?  The 
Sinapsons,  Blairtif  Robertsons,  the  I>»vid  Humes,  the  Adam  Smiths, 
the  WaliepScolM  |— Whom  have  we  to  oppose  to  this  batch  of  Cale- 
donian, worthies  >  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr  would):  not  be  a  greater  bur- 
lesque upon- comparison.  With,  perhaps,  the  solitary  exceptidn 
Of  ■■  ■-  ■,  But  I  will  aeRtion  no  nanies. — I  will  not  insult  over 
depested  grealnesa.— i  will  spare  England  her  blush. 

In  oiMM^speet,  indeed,  the  supremacy  of  the  Scottish  nation  U, 
1  believe*  nniversally  conceded.  AH  their  physicians  ^^)s.  tons-*<r 
xiooe  of  their  physiciiiBs  Tetunpi,  like  the  subtile  Patriarch,  they  set 
up  theii:  staft^on  this  side  ^rdan,  and  presently  become  *  two  bands.* 
And  as  ibr  Ciplonokas,  blaas  you.  Galenas  incantation  for  a  bone  ip  the 
throat,,  or  a  dtog  dong;  f^pHatur  iertia  quaque  hora,  is  as  good  as  the 
beat.^  for  as- the  Laureola  i&  famed ^mong  old  women  for  working 
either  upSMtPds  or  downwards,  according  to  the  manner  of  stripping  off 
its  leaves  ;  so  do  these  Hippocrates  from  the  Tweed  managie  to  wono 
theoaselvies  info  pracUte  whetha*  they  kill  or  cure ;  and  so  high  an. 
opimoiir  do  the  good  natured-people  of  the  South  entertain  of  what- 
ev^  is  impotted  ^otn  a  far  country,  that  a  Scotchman  may  do  moi;e 
for  them  with  a  clyster  and  a  pair  of  bagpipes,  than  an  English  phy- 
aidaik  with  thettateria  medica  and  Sydenham  at  his/fingers'  enda« 
Grave:  eoiperieDce  will  now  and  then  effect  much ;  but,  trust  me^  . 
the  '« sulUrhe  unintelligible  CANt'^  of  the  profession  will,  at  all  times^ 
aooooiplish-  a  vast  deal  more. 

It  is  idle>  however,  in  the  extreme  to  refuse  them  the  meed  of 
praise  upon  every  subject  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  liteia« 
ture«*  'in  the  grand  departments  of  knowJedge,  Caledonia  stands 
nobly  insulated }  and,  even  in  the^ minor  afiairs  of  human  ingenuity, 
it  is  still  k)  rare  Scotland  fir  ever !  Who  lays  claim  to  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine?*  Who  xeformed  the  costume  of  the  stage 
long  before  Mr.  Xemble  flourished  ?  f    Who  was  the  first  practiod 
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Ateter  Ifi  the  g^s  lighlta?*    wWi  wroW '' a  H^ 
M%^.  3!^ars  ago  at  Ediinhoroug\  (mark  that)  con^lni^  inofefO^,v«ki«4 
«b1e  tfaibking  on' cpDStitutional  legislation  tbaa most ^tner  b6ofcs  ? "f; 
Cltpiring'thiiyDot  all  from'  the  same  happy  and  J^gbly-favoarod  8oi\  \^ 
Far,  indeed,  are  thejfrom  imitating  the.  saspiciqus  jtempor  of  tho' 
8tiff*necke<)  race/ and  asking,  '  Can  there  any  good,  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth }'  on  the  contraiy,  they  are  firmij  persuaded,  that  tber^ 
Ifl'no  gp6|d(  thing  to.be found  but  ut  Nasareth.  > 

Thei^e  18  another  circumstancej  whieh  it  may  be  prop«^  bare  t^. 
Botice,  as  apologising,  in  aome  measure^  for  thisexix^emesoscepti*. 
bility^of  local  attachments,  which,  it  seeibSj  their  enemies  are  so  rMdj.. 
to  mistake  for  "  a  determination  to  disparage  all  that  is  efcellent  la , 
Bbglish  literature.**  I    It  is  a  duty,  where  we  are  bur  ourselves  £l|e4 
with  a  ftuning  ardour,  to  counteract,  sis  ftr  as  possible,  the,  neglect, 
and  ungrateful  torpidity  of  others.    Now  as  Mr.  Scott  ]$  i^xus!^  gf  r 
introdjucmg  **  scarcely  one  trait  of  true  Scotisb  natipnaUty*'  into  hig,. 
whole  exquisite  poem  of  Marmtoa,  and  is  s^o  stupidly  philaDlhro^  , 
ai.to  forget  to  bestow  a  single  "  expression  of  admiration  for  tb6  beauf^ . 
tiftd  country  to  which  he  MoDgs,*'§  his  Reviewers  feel  themselves,, ^ 
on  that  very.  accouYit,  more  imperiously  called  upon  to  supply  ^h^.- 
omission.    Mr.  Scbu,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wiirbe  thus  bettef  taught^ 
.the  duty  of  a  sokdtor,, and  when  he  next  essajrshis  art  to  take  captivft .. 
the  whole  British  Empire,  will  follow  the  example  of  the  learned^., 
.fioKsts,'  and  perform  his  adoraiioos,    ifi  due  solemnity,    to,  th^., 
JUmghtrj-'North, — that  aDclent  deity. had  in veneratioiiby  aU tbe^ ^Mt^/ 
iohabitaots  of  Megalopolis,*-*  Omnium  Deonim   Boream  maxAflMrj 
celebrant  •  ||  for  there,  apd  there  only,  is  to  be  founcl  a  concentration , 
of  all  the  virtue  and  abilttif^  of  the  realm.  Have  not  wp  Scotch  ministers,  . 
Scotch  judges,  Scotch  lawyers,  Scotch  doctors,  Scotch  every,  thing  ^--r., 
Why  thien,  I  say,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  do  not  takq  too  much« : 
Upon.  the(n  from  this  proud  .pre-eminence.— Thc^  have  a  right  tp  loojc 
down  on  u^,  •  they  have  a  right  to  be  partial  in  th^ir  strictures, . jth^. .. 
have  a  right  to  be  Scotch  all  over,    "Wno  shall  presume  to  dictate  rulesf  . 
Ibr  modest  deportment  to  Christophorus,  Theophrastes,  Paracelsus,  i 
BnmlKistus?    Has  not  philosophy  bestowed  upon  them  her.s<ar  ^^d  , 
garter,  anck  adopted  them  as  knights  of  her  train.  .  ^o  wonder  then,. . 
that,  viewing  themselves  in  her  fiascinaling  jookii^  glass,  they  lean),  ^ 
the  swagger  of  magisterial  importance,  and  bqlievc  ihemselvcHi  to  bo 
as  gr^t  in  the  ejt^  of  the  world  as  tba^  appear  intlieir  own,    . 

&ive  yourselves  no  tropble,.  therefore,  my  belqved  couatiymen^  .» 
jj^QoX  precedence  in  literatui;e.  Iji  the  haU-.rooms  at  Bath  yoo  may  > 
aooh  fiii(l  a  beau  Nash  for  master  o£  thq  ceremonies ;  but  if  yoii^aidi.  t 
at'aa  introdactiop  to  the'  court  of  Apollo,,  b^hol^.  yovi^  Sir,  Cleqoent  > 
Cotterel  in  the  Edinburgh  JElevieweni  alone !  .No  one  can  deterauM 
"  ■  '  '*'    '   ■■■■'     I      ■iiipiii^i|ii  i»^mmt^» 
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m  point  of  lilenrjr  etiquette  with  eonal  felkxly  s  and  it  would  be  s 
Cleat  madneM  to  expect  odebdtj  wuiioiit  th^  connlenaiyaej  »t» 
nope  to  preach  before  wfsAtf  wtthont  a  Cdng^  d^e&re  from  Mn« 
Ckrkt.  Tbty  cib  iofona  ui  who  fint,  who  last,  aie  inYtted  la 
grace  the  banqoet  cf  the  gods. 

'Smtniis  £go,  et  pmpe  ttie  viscas  Torioasj  ^  iflfra^ 

St  memini,  Tarfui.^-*^^-*  Hns.' 
'In  short,  the  criticiKiii  oT the  EdiDborgb  Review  if e  not  to  be 
called  iQ  question  by  our  jeiloiu  siii^cioua  -,  and  to  alle^  that  th^ 
ate  partial  to  their^  own  ccKmtrymeo'  is  merely  to  ackowiedge,  that, 
without  the  intenreatron  xif  any  second  aight,  they  can  intoitively 
dlKotertlicpfep<)aderaiiGeaf  BcOtchVnerit^  though,  like  the  violet^ 
ir  hides  its  lowly  head,  aod  dtsdose  i(s  exiiiteuce  duly  by  itsira- 
gmtice^  .... 

^«  But  I  come  how  to  a  more  serious  objecition,  or  rather  to  a  lema 
nuthrum,  a  dood  of  objeaions  with  which  the  enemies  of  sound 
litofafttre  have  thought  proper  to  p^ter  the  public.  In  the  Anti- 
jacobin  Review,  ever  the  \chide'6f  attack  upon  transcendent  qiecu- 
latton<|  It  is  asserted,  "  that  the  Edinbai^h  Review,  instead  of  tie^ 
stovring  praise  where  due,  make»  war  on  the  whole  host  of  authors, 
and  mangles  them  widiout  mercy  for  the  amosement  of  the  public."* 
And  !ts' writers  are  Rmb^jf  accosed  of"  labouring  to  find  fault,"t  ^ 
and  of  being  '*  eager  to  find  fanlt,.  indigent  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong/*;  Moreover,  *''indi!k:Hminat(3  scurrility *'§  is  said  to  be 
their  characteristic,  and  which  fiiey  poor,  in  panicular,  **  on  every 
ytotk:  of  merit/'ll  In  shon^  by  ^  garbled  statements,  rash  asaertioos, 
p^med  invectives,"  wilful  misrepresentations/*^  and  a  skiifid  habit 
of  "  proportioning  the  derision  ot'  their  totie  to  their  ignorance  of 
ihe  subject."**  This  •*  heretical,  bur,  alas-!  p(^ular  >ivork,**  has. 
UJo;  untortunately,  succeeded  in  <'  the  art  of  giving  interest  toiadis* 
criminate  abuse/'ft 

Merit,  in  a  world  like  this,  will  never  be  without  its  mortification. 
*-^Qoe  se  fait  biebis  leloup  W  maq^e;  Here  is,  indeed,  such  a 
harvest  of  spite,  that  I.  hardly  kpow  Where  to  put  my  sickle  in  ficau 
Besides,  the  calumny  is  of  so  broad  and  overwhelming  a  oatnie, 
tbat^it  becomes  ditBcult  lo  rebut  it  by  any  of  the  usual  modes  ef 
modest  defence.  Unreasonable  men,  to  be  sure,  will  expect  jmrea- 
soti^ble  things '3  but  though  Xerxes,  we  are  told,  wiiipped  the  sea,  and 
wtit  a  challenge  to^  Mount  Athos,  it  yet  by  no  means  follows^  that 
I  am  bound  to  Ipiitat^-so  illustrious  an  example,  and,  like  the  Thia- 
ciaiii,  shoot  my  arrows  agaln^  Heaven  because  It  thuodeia  and 
listens.  Though,  however,  1  am  not  very  food  of  opposing  nayself 
to  a  host  of  nobody  knows  who,  and  am.  no  Hercules  either  to  over- 
come the  Nemean  Lion,^or  to  pleanse  the  Augean  stable»  I  will  yet, 
barring  these  iboi-har^j  labours,  do  what  I  tan  against  thb  rabble 
of-revilers.  * 
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No^xr  as  two  of  a  tcade  can  never  agree»  I  don't  wonder  that  tbe 
Aruij^cobin  should  eiire  circulation  to  s.uch  a  |)9ck  of  ■  Blaockiodi' 
reports;  bar,  1  con^ss,  I  do  mvicb  Mnc>i\der that ap^ ptnon  of  pkin 
ciMTinian  sen'se  should  lend  an  ear  to  t)iem«  JSoCbre  <'  the  flippaoc^ 
aud  injustice  of  the  beardleis  crttica.  of  the.  Ediabniigh  Eaview  "  * 
are  too  strongly  insisted  npon>  befpi^etb^  9fe  admed  to  write  for  the 
future  "  with  noore  caution  and  las%  pertness  «*!  f  let  ua  reodlect  their 
owi)  excellent  remark,  that  "  tiQiidi^  is  a  o^uch  mere  nnifarsalaod 
P9werful  ^ource  of  hunian  xnji^ery.  ^ao  rasbnMS.**}  Let  oa  also  bear 
is  iiiind  that  "the  Vindicators  qf  NawTov'*|  scruple  not  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  ifi  the,  jnwrld  "  many  poweduKonder- 
standings  ;'*  ||  and  that  they  even.go  so  f^r  as  tQ  con£4§> .  that,  amonfr 
these,  there  may  be  men  actually  "  wiser  than  theniselves.**^  And 
don*t  they  pay  these  aforesaid  powerful  un4^ntandings  the  ooiopli- 
n>ent  to  declare,  that  iliey  shall  resaxne  their  speculations  upon  a 
certain  important  subject,  only  upon ,  condition  **  oi  its  teeming  - 
to  ihem  that  any  good  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  it  ?"**  Now  where 
prey  is  the  pertness  a^d  presumption  of  all  this  ? 
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To  ih€  EtUtot  of  the  4nt}ia$Mn  BfvieuK        '^ 

Sm, 
HbiTiisg  f&x  several  years  past  been  a  reader  of  your.  Critical  Jounml, 
I  invs\riab!y  found  much  plea<nire  in  perusing  your'  vigorous  and 
manly  sentimt^ns  in  favour  of  Chuix^h  and  State.  My  wish  to  support 
the  Epiacopaf  Church,  as  eitabltahid  in  BngHind  and  Ireland,  and 
as  now  tolernied  in  Scotland;  k  sincere.  I  therefore'  beg  leave, 
through  the  mcfdium  of  yotir  Joumat,  to  inform  the  public  concerning 
the  aoomaloiK  state  of  some  of  the  Clergy  in  Scotland,  pretending  to 
be  BnglisH  Kpiscopalians,  though  acting  \ti  direct  opix)siiion  to  the 
leading  principle  of  Episcopacy.— Not  being  a  clergyman  myself, 
1  .cannot  spc.ik  positively  as  to  the  terms  m  the  ordination  of  a 
Clerjgynaan  when  ordained  by ^  his  Bishop;  but  I  presume, 
as  Episcopsicy  implies,  the  Clergyman  is  bound  .to  recognise  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  within  whose '  dk)ces  he  officiates.  The 
eioellent  form  of  prayer,  preadribed  by  our  coroinon  prayet  book, 
aeeins  also  to  imply,  that  the  Cleivyman  who  uses  it  15  a  component 
part  of  the  Episcopal  Churchi  aiM  as  such-  prays  for  hl^  Bishop.-^ 
A  few  Clergyman,  however,  who  were  ordained  in*  England,  and 

♦  Antijacobin,  July,  1808..    flhld.  June,  ISO?. 
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-who  awi  BOW  ^ttled  in  Scotland,  recognise  do  such  prindplw  in 
frractic^  ;  '  tfaey  ac'knovt'tedge  tio  Bishop.  '  They  consec^ueorlj 
veoeive  ho  visitation  froto  anv  Bishop.  They  arfe  without  'that 
•dvice  and^is6i«an6eVhlch  (be  Bishops  gi^  xti  their  charges,  aod 
iheir  congrtgatioiA  are  withont  the  benefit  of  confihnation.  By 
remaining  in  (his  state,  they  soMir  stfcisrp  in  the  Episfc6pal  Chnrch,  and 
Tclapste  into  the  state;  of  Independents.  For  the  dodrines  which 
TOdh  'Ckr^nten  preach  they  are  responsible  onl'y  to '  the  people.— r 
d^  contem^aiittgsach  practices  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  evfl> 
which  enstie.— The  Established  Ch0rch,-as  founded  upon  episcopacy 
'issiibveited  5  ahd  that ' parity  and  integrity  of  doctrine,  which  an 
•established  Church  is  beit  calculated  to  support,  yields  tb  the  dangerous 
Tind  evet'-chaognig  opinions  df  IndepeAdents.  These'  Clergytneii, 
'though  they  recognise  not  the  Authority  Of  rfny  Bishop  in  practice, 
yet,  as  already  noticed,  uafe  tKfttform  of  pl-ayer  in  the  Commoci 
'prayer  Book,  "which  Implies  that  the  Clergyman  w  under  the 
^Bishop's  authority,  and  that  both  bear  a  mutual  relwion. — ^Tbese 
Clergymen,  fheretbre,  disclarm  iti  practice  what  they  virtually  approve 
of  in  their  ordinary  form  oif  prayer.  Their  Betvice  in  Cbureh  thu* 
becomes  a  solemn  reproach  upon  their  practice. 

Jt  is  curious  to  consider  the  atgumenl  by  which  such  .Clergymen 
endeavour  to  vindicate  their  conduct.  Son^e  of  theip  gravely  assert, 
that  tliey  are  connected  with  the  Church  of  England ;  and  .others 
knatDtaih,  that  they  have  remained  setersd  years  past  in  their  preaept 
aituatioQ.  and  have  felt  nn  inc^onvenience.  Hence  they  infer,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a'thai^e.  llie  foirmefai^roen^,  if  argument 
it  can  be  called,  i*  too  trifling  to  merit  consideration  j  for  in  thq 
ftame  manner  as  an  ordinary  Clergyman  is  limited  to  his  parish,  so  if 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  confined  tohis  dioces.  It  is;  therefore, 
foolish  to  assert,  that  the  Bishop*s  power,  in  his  cpmmpafunctioiis  as 
a  Bi>hop,  cwi&  beyond  the  limits  of  his  diocesf. 

As  to  the  latter  ground  of  diefeoce  assumed  by  these  Clergymen, 
it  admits  of  as  easy  refutation  aa  the  former.  It  is  well  known  that, 
before  the  Revolution  in  1 683,  episcopacy  was  the  established  Ibnn 
of  Church  government  ip  Scotlan^l.  -  The  mouldering  rpins  of 
jnpny  venerable  fabrics  afford  a  melancholy  attestation  of  its  once 
being  so.  Upon  the  succession  of  the  Brunswick  £imiJy  to  the  throne, 
the  nation  on  the  whole  was  much  bene6ted  ;  yet  it  cannot  bq 
disguised,  that,  at  that  period,  sonie  partial  liiisfortunes  existed. 
^T^wwere  founded  upon  scrnples  of  conscience^,  which  every  one 
knows,  who  is  but  slightly  versant  in  the  history  of  bis  country. 
Every  liberal  and  intelligent  mind  mu<it^.iiowev«r,  respect  the  men  who 
bottom  their  cofiducit  upon  conscience,  and  cease  loading  those  with 
evils  who  wish  with  so  much  sincerity  to  do  i^heir  duty.  From  these 
Inisfortunef,  solely,  Cleijgytnen  ordained  in  England  were  intiodnced 
into  ScdcTaufd.-^Now  that  these  misfortunes  have  happily  rerQiiimie<i ; 
ao,  aa  a  consequence*  must  those  Chapels  cease  tu  exist  in  their  present 
ftAOtlialoussituation  of  which  these  iiusfortunes  were  the  cause. 

la  the  same  tnannerai  a  partial  and  tempobry  measure  only 
coitiaoet  dmribg  the  aobsistence  of  the  transient  evil  it  was  formed  to 


•SootcbBnliopt^diere'cuuMil  acmreziittbe  tmalleyt  objectioo.  Tllo 
•BfMcofMil  Gleiipr  df  ^ieoUand  are  «  mpectable  and  enligbtetied  bo47 
Df  mm  ^  in  loyaky  and  mttachment  to  Ibeir  King,  they  jrield  tq 
iiioiie.  Some  of  tbem,  now  renerabla  ffooi  age»  reeiill  to  ds  the 
reaembrance  of  some  of  the  ancient  fathera,  who  -were  reipcct^  for 
their  piety  and  leanung.  Others  are  oeiebrated  for  their  various 
and  extensive  eroditioo,  and  manj  ibr  their  classical  andelegsint  attarti- 
menu.  Their  doctrines  and  pcioc^jies  are  precitely  (fie  same 'as 
adiqfrted  in  the  English  established  Chii/ph«  Tktey  siilM^rihe  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Several  English  ordained 
Clergymen*  offidating  in  Scotlaod,  sensible  of  tlieir  a>^k%fard  and 
disagreeable  situation,  have,  acknowledged  the  aathority  of  the 
Scotch  Sishops.  And  one  Clergy ma^«  ordained  in  England,  now. 
dischaiges,  with  much  credit  to  himself^  and  with  muqh  of  the  public 
approbation,  the  duties  of  a  fii&liop  ia  the  jScotch  £|>i$cQ|^al 
Church.  ,  .  . 

Those  Cleigymen  ordained  Ul  Eqgland*  and  who  officiate  in 
1$co(land>  without  recognising  the  authority  of  any  fiibhop,  have  b0en 
strenuously  recommended  to  unite  with  the  Scotch  Episcopal  church, 
by  the  first  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  Bishops  Horsely, 
Porteus,  and  Huntingford  may  be.,  mentioned  as  three  out  of  many. 
Dr.  Grant,  an  £ugliah->ordained  Clergyman,  late  at  Dundee,  sometime 
ago  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  eiirious  titte,  '^  An  Apolc^  for 
continuing  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England.".  Regarding 
this  Pamphlet  Bishop  Horsely  wrote  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Grants  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract  : 

Rev.^ib> 
'Mthas  long  been  my  opRikni,  tind  vety  ^w«U  kftmvti/I^aliev^^ 
"  to  be  my  opmion,  that  the  laity  in  Scdlland  of  the  '£f>iteops4 
''persuasion,  if  they  understand  the  gemiine phnndp^es  of  fipiscop»<*)r» 
''  which  they  profess,  ought,  in  the  preisent  state  df  thingfs,  to  iie96r( 
*'tothe  mmistry  of  their  indigenoas  pastors.  And  Clergymtfnj  of 
'' English  or  Irish  ordinatiop,  exercisipg  their  futlotions  in  $co^l^nd, 
"Without  uniting  with  the  S<?ottiith  Bishdps,  are,  in  my  Jnd^riom, 
♦'doing  nothing  better  than  keeping  alive  a  Bchisftfi. — \  m&  mSthitig 
'^  in  your  tract  to  alter  my  mind  upon  these  points/* 

i    »' 

I  therefore  trust.  Sir,  you  will  give  insertion  to  this  |>aper>  ^pr 
something  of  your  own  upon  flw.  same  subject^  that  Clergymen 
cM-dained  in  England  n^y  no  longer  Gome  to  Scotland  (p  the 
Character  of  Independents,  and  viokte  Episcopacy  by  disclaiming 
the  authority  of  our  Bishops,  and  thereby  forieitingio  thewelvea.^ 
Congregations  many  inestimable  benefits.  The  evil  stops.not  hiem^ 
these  English  ordained  Clergymen  areiprevcnted  from  acting  upon 
their  own  opinion-'-^nay^  obliged  to  do  things  in  oppositicai  to  it*— 
for,  as  the  Chapels  are  under  managers,  the  leuer,  conscioua  tbist 
they  want  the  authority  of  thf  Bishop,  make  th^  Clefgy^p^ag  a  Veqy 
manageable  person,  from  the  nature  of  their  agreecaent.    Suppose 


4«0  Jiitedlamit. 

the  CamgriAMi  be  promised  l4aL  per  anxmm  I  the  ndaagen,  by  tli^r 
i^gst .  OD^prtion  ool/  bind  tbamelve^  for  400/.  the  sarplas  40^  is 
ipifok  »  Si  gratuitj.  "yVbea  the  ClagyoAn  displeases,  thejr  tfateateD 
a  leducttoD  to  ti»e  lOO/.  .  In'this  waj  the.  Clergjunaa  is  fc^t  lo- 
eoDstaQt  apprehension*  and  obliged  to  makesacrifioei  of  bis  opiniMH 
ttobecomiag  his  situalioD:. 

£pi8a>paTChapeb|>  which.  aie<  not.  obedient  to  the  Sqotttsh  Bishops 
are  as  follows,  vii.  St.  Paul's,  Aberdeen  -,  St.  Geoiige*s»  Edinburgh  -, 
Leitb,  Dr.  Grant,  late,  of  Dnndee  ^  one  in  Moatiose ;  ahd  about  6vc 
others  Upon  a. smaller  acale,      ..-  Aiacvs. 

Edininirghfjipril,  leO^ 
*  We  have  verfolten  directed  esr  attention  to  this  very  iihportant 
IQbject  I  but  the  pesttioo  advanced  bf  onr  Cc^ttespondent  is  so  clearly 
sound'luid  stable,  that  it  oil  require  no  additional  support  irpm  ns. 
We  have  no beaitatioir  in  sayings  that Ctei^men  of  the, Church  of 
Bnglaodi  who  officiate  ^  fipisoopalian  Chapeh  itr  Scotland,  and 
refuse  to  subject  themselfea  tt>  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Scottish 
Bishops,  are  guilty  of  «  gross  bieaoh  of  theh*  duty^  in  affording,  by 
tbieir  ovvn  ojianaple,  encouragemeat  to  that  **  Sht  rfSchhm'*  ubi^ 
it  is  their  peculkr  province  to  repress  ia  others,  by  every  practicab!a 
means.  Eoiroa. 

To  ihe  Editor  qf  the  jfniyacahin  Review. 

Popish  Decrees  and  Polity. 
8xt,         \       "  "  '  "  ' 

BaviUg  seen  a  list,  or  tariff,  of  Popish  indulgences,  inserted  tik 
your  Number  for  July  last,  at  fhe  instance  of  a  Friend  to  Oid£ngr 
faerf,  I  reeuest  you  w^B  add  the  following  observations  thereon,  and 
on  other  doctritiea,  t)f  the  Romanists.  Absolution  in  the  Romish 
<diurch,  fer  crimes,  how  atrocious  soever,  became  so  common  a 
practice,  that,  at  last,  a  book  was  ptibtished,  entitled  **  Its  Chancery  , 
Taxes,"  in  which  was  stated  every  sin  that  a  person  could  commit, 
with  the.  sum  « annexed  for  Which  he  oould  obtain  absolntion. 
An  edition  of  this  book  was  publbhed  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1514, 
.end  was  entitled, '«  The  Chancery  Taxes,  printed  by  Marcellus  Silbef, 
alias  Prank,  at  Rome,  in  the  Campus  Florae,  anno  dominl  1514> 
is  happily  completed.**  Another  edition  was  published  at  Cologne,, 
In  the  year  1514,  by  Goswin  Calimus. — ^It  was  reprinted' at  Paris, 
in  1570,  by  Toessaint  Denis,  St.  James's  Street,  with  this  title: — 
''  Tdxm  Canoellarisc,  Apostolicsr;  et  taxae  paftnetentiariae.'*  An  edi- 
tion, published  by  Stephen  du  Mont,'  bookseller  at  Boistednc,  in  the 
year  l664,  was  compared,  word  for  word,  with  that  printed  at  Rome, 
by  the  town  clerk  and  t>ro  echevins  thereof,  who  attested  its  accu- 
raqr.  The  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany  published  an  edition  of  it, 
and  inserted  it  among  the  causes  which  they  assigned,  ibr  rejecting 
the  council  of  IVent.^  It  was  published,  at  Venice,  in  the  sixth 
vdume  of  the  Oceanos  Juris,  in  1533,  and  again  in  thefifbeenth 

'  See  Hddcggeri  Myster.  Babyl.  magn«,  Tom.  II.  p.  350,  et  seq. 


'  ^nokime  <>f  tli«  same  colTeetidD,  in  1^RB4.  Critneii,  which  woolcl  make, 
human  nature  shudder,  withMhe  !iQni  annexed  fbr  which  the^  wers 
pttrdoiied,  art  set  fbdh  in  that  Tbtofne  of  impiety ;  but  it  should  hk 
more  alamiiftg 'to  PrDte8tani«,  that  treason  and  murder,  iti  certain 
caies,  are  not  only  pardohed,  bnt  are  refbmmended,  av  a  religious 
duty,  to  the  votaries  of  the  Romifih  chmrh,  by  dfflfetent  g€fneral 
cotmetls,  by  decretal  episttes  ^f  the  Popes,  Sind.  by  their  canoh  law. 
By  the  third  canon  of  the  fourth  Latensin  council,^  A.  D.  .1215,  a  Ml 
remisiiion  of  sins  is  affirmed*  to  thoM^who  shall  extirpate  heretics. 
The  third  council  of  Lateran*  decrees  the  same ;  ai^d'so  does  the 
general  council  of  Sienna.^  By  the  ftiurtfi  Later^m  coitncil,  can.  3, 
111!  Archbishops  and  Bishops  are-  feqnirisd  to  inquire  alter  heretics 
Within  tlieir  dioceseS/  and  to  compel  >th«  civi!  power,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  'C&iirpate  them.^  ^  4ilhe  oonncil  of  G3nstanoe 
decrees  the  same.^  If  the  Temporal  Liopd,  being  required^  and  ad- 
monished, by  the  ^hnr<di,  ne<gleet«  te  extirpate  heretics,  his  subjects 
are  discharged  from  their  oaths  of  aUegiancaiv  an<i  his  feerriiories  ane. 

'  to  be  seised  {by  Catholics,  who  sfaaU  enjoy  them,  provided  they  ex* 
tirpate  heretics.^  The  general  council  of  Constance  decrees,^  that  all 
heretics,  their  followers,  defeoders,  and  partakerr,  even  though  they 
shine  ip  the  dignity  of  Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Kings. 
Duke»,  or  any  other  title,  shall  be^blicly  pronounced  excommuni-i 
cate,  every  Sunday  and  holiday ;  and  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
are  required,  und<*r  pain  df  excommmiidrtibn,  interdict,  and  depri- 
vation, to  proceed  againat  them,  by  iix^ispnntent,  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  such  penalti<^  as  are  nsiially  inflicted  by  the  church  on 
heretics.  These  councils  are  cot.lirmed  by  -the  general  council  of 
Trent,  which  declares,  that  the  tinmh  Lateran  in  defined  to  be  the 
v<Mt  of  tte  whole  chirck.  By  the  council  of  Basil  It  is  pronounced, 
that  it  would  be  a  most  pemHous  error  to  admit  that  a  General 
council  could  err.*  it  is  also  declared,  by  the  same,  that  it  would 
be  blasphemy  to  say  so.^  By  the  same  it  is  decreed,*^  that  it  would 
be  blasphemy  to  assert,  that  the  canons,  sentences,  and  decrees,  of  • 
General  councus  were  not  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  council 
of  Trent  decrees^  "  Be  it  therefore  known  to  all  men,  that  the  most 
holy  canons  are  to  be  exactly,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  indiscriminate^ 
observed  by  all/'''  , 

1  shall  now  give  some  specimens  of  tlie  decretals  of  the  Popes, 
and  the  canon  law  of  their  church. — 

Gregory  VII  pronounced,,  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  all  those 

-who  are  bound  to  excommunicated  persons,  are  absolved  from  tbejr 
fiddlty  and  obedience,  though  abound'  tolhem  by  duty  or  hy  oaik}^  - 

'  Concil  Later,  quartum,  Tom.  ^I    p.  I4g,  apud  Binium. 

•  Idem.  Tom.  VII.  p.  662.       »  Idem.  Tom.  XI.  p.  3(5^,  S69. 

♦  Idem.  Tom  XI.  paft  I.  p.  152.     *  Idem.  Tbm.  VII.  p.  1120. 

*  Idem.  p.  148,  149.     ^  Sess.  45,  apud  Bmium,  Tom.  VII.  p.  1125. 

.     ■  Idem:  Tom.  VIII.  o.  128.     »  Ibid.  p.  131.     »?  Ibidem. 

*'  Sess.  25,  cap.  20.    ^^  Decret,  par.  2  La.  cons.  15,  quart.  6. 


Ufipn  n^4<(«nainM  ik^^stioe}^- "  for  tb^.art  oot  abli^wils^kotp 
.|i)ftt  ;fide&ty  vwiaiaie,  which  tbey  bave.5fMni  4a  a  6%miMii  Primte, 
MtrAo'  upfioiis  God  wul  his  SainU»  id  detpif€t  thar  preupu:" 

Gregory  IK.  in  the  thirteeDth  centnry,  agrees  with  bis  Ifreibraiiy 

fys  hecfajFf^  '*  :fieitkMifvn  tDallmep,  who  aie  oiuler  thedooiiiiioB 

.  of  heretiG»»  that  tbey  «re  set  ftye  frooieveqr  tie  of  fideLity»  jod  duty, 

IP  them;  all^tUkst  or  sohmm  m§ag^menis  to  the coatiei^r,  notwith- 

istwidiug;'* 

When  Innocent  IV.  in  the.  jear  1^45,  flssembled  a  cocmcil  al 
^ens,  in  which  (he  £mperor  frederiok  JI.  was  pronbunoed  guilty 
pf  ;beresy»  and  deposed,  it  was.. decreed.  ''  that,  by  our  settkenoe^ 
we  deprive  hii&  of  all  heoour  and  dignity ^^  perpeiaalijf '^stdvmg  all 
Us  subjects  from  thtir  ogthsofJidelUy  to  hm^  ^nd^  by  eur  apostdlioal 
ettthoritjF  forbidding  tliam  to  acknowledge  or  obey  him/'  AH  oalhs 
made  contrary  to  the  interest  of  tbe.churah,  and  which  4eoa»  in  any 
foanoer,  to  the  support  of  heresy,  are  declared*  by  the  canon  law, 
to  be  null  aod  void.'  The  canon  law  is  full  of  .cooKtitutigos,  decla* 
ring. that,  "  when  the  tbiagt  o£  God  are  treated,  the  (King  must  s«b- 
jcct  his  will  to  the  will  of  the  Priests,  not  prefer  it  be^ue  thjem; 
(bat  the  law  of  Christ  subjects  Kiogji  to  the  Priesthood  of  Ghost, 
and  j»uUi  them  under  their  tribunals.**  ^ 

Boniface  VIIL  says,  in  one  of  his  decretals,*  "  We  declare^  define* 
MSkd  pronounce  it  to  be  neoeaaaiy  to  salvation,  that  every  huaian  crea- 
ture should  be  obedient  to  the  fioman  Pontkf.*'  When  Pope  Martia 
V.  was  sending  his  nnacio-lo  Constaniinpple,  he  assuq^pd  the  fpUow- 
iog  title  in  his  iostmetions^  t4>  hiifi:  "  The  most  holy,  end  most 
Ilappy,  who  has-the  heavenly  ppwer,  who  is  Lord  upon  earth,  who 
is  the  succes^r  to  Si.  Peter,  the  Christ,  or  anomted  of  the  Lqp^*- 
the  Lord  of  tlienoiverfte,  the  £ither  of  Kings,  the  light  of  the  worid, 
the  #o«ereigQ^  Pontilf,  Martin  the  P6pe."  The  General  cooncii  ef 
Florence,  in  tlie  year  1439,  gives  nearly  the  same  titles  to. the  Pofve^^ 
end  so  do  the  fourth  and  tfyh  Lateran  councils.' 

U  was  decreed,  by  Pope  Urban  II.  in  the  council  of  Clennoot, 
in  the  following  words^  '*  Let  net  any  bishop  or  ecdesiasdc  piomise 
ellegiaoce  to  a  layman.**    ^   * 

The  following  immunities  of  the  clergy  are  established  by  Geaenl 
councils^  and  P^pal  constitutions  :-^ 

Tt\at  ^he>'  take  no  oath  of  allegianoe  to  tlieir  Prince ;  and  that  they 
are  exem|»c  from  all  jurisdiciiou  to  the  secular  magistrate.*  That  the 
pope  miy  absolve  persona  from  their  oaths  ^of  allegiance,'^  That 
.Caiholioi  are  absolved  from  all  oaths  of  >UIegiiioce  to  an  eAcom- 

■  ■  ■■'  -'■ < — ^  ■.■'•"-'-  ■     ■■ '  .11.  < 

*  Decret.  pars.  2  La.  cons.  15,  quart.  6.    •  Decret.  Gieg.  lib.  6.  dr.  y. 
9  Decret.  lib.'l,  lit.  24,  cap.  27,  Ibid.  cap.  21. 

*  Decret.  pars.  I.  dist.  10,  cap.  3,  Decret.  I.  dist.  96',  cap.  11,  ift. 
*  Sent,  decret.  extrar.  lib.  I.      ■  Raynaldus  ad,  an.  1422. 

^  Condi.  Florence,  decret.  4.      '  Sess.  11^  and  Seas.  7>  a|id^  . 

^  Cpncil  Later,  ean.  43,  and.Gratian,  can.  16,  quart.  6,  f.  1^. 
^^  Idem,  earn  auctpriutim. 


^n«mtcaM  perion  -,  god  it  is  th^ir  daty  not  to  yield  bin  piy  Qbedienco.* 
That  th^y  pay  no  taxes  of  any  kind  without  the  Pope's  leave  *  That 
the  clergy  are  not  subject  to  the  King,  bu^  the  King  ouj^bl  to  be  8ub« 
ject  to  lhen»  * 

The  council  of  Trent  has  confirmed  all  these  canons,  to  the  rigid 
ob^rvance  of  which  all  Popish  Priests  are  dworp  by  an  oalh,  which 
we  gave  in  oar  126th  number  for  Deceintser  last.  In  it  they  promise 
**  to  receive,  and  profess,  all  other  things  delivered,  defined,  and 
4eclared,  by  the  Sacred  canons  and  Gtoerkl  councils,  and  particularly 
by  the  Holy  council  of  Trent  |*  and  to  reject,  condemn,  and  Ana- 
thematize, all  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  hereiiies  )%'hicb  the 
churcih  ha9  rejected,  condemned,  and  anatheoiatized.'*  Inthecoa- 
.eluding  paragraph  hepromises  thus :  "  I  w  ill  be  careful  that  they  b|» 
held  by,  taught  and  preached  to,  my  parisbioaers,  or  those,  the  cam 
of  whom  shall  belong  to  me  in  my  fanction. "  After  thjs,  can  we  be 
surprised  at  the  deep-rooted  dr^fi'ection  of  the  Iri.<;h  Papists,  for  abov^ 
two  centuries,  which  rendered  them  so  sanguinary  in  1/98,  and  iji 
I8<;>3j  and  which  makes  tlirem  firmly  attached  to  the  French  at  thia 

In  addition  to  these  melancholy  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such 
irapioUs  principles  tit  present,  we  hare  the  assurances  of  some  of 
their  most  eminent  divines,  and  most  strenuous  advocates. 

The  Reveretid  Charles  Plowden,  a  Popish  Priest,  who  lives,  and 
f>fficiates>  at  Bristol,  pablisbed  a  tract,  iti  London,  in  the  year  1790, 
entitled,  *'  Cotisiderations  on  the  modem  -opinion  of  the  fallibilit|r 
of  the  Pope.*'  In  this  he  endeavxAifs^  to  defend  his  infallibility^  &nd 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  dangerous  to  civil  government,  and  that  it  i^ 
particularly  advantageous  to  the  £nglish  Catholics.  He  says,  in  page 
31',  "  The  Bishops  of  all  nations,  from  whom. we  have  received  our 
feith,  conceived  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  See,  in  dogitmtical  ques- 
tions, to  be  as  necessary  for  tlVe  constitution  of  the  church,  and  the 
preservation  of  faith,  as  councils  themselves.  This  tribunal  is  nec^A- 
sary  to  the  constitution  of  the  church,  it  is  visible,  it  ^tway^  exists, 
imd  its  authority  ip  infallible  in  spite  of  modern  prejudices.  Hence' 
we  consider  its  decrees,  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals>  as  irre- 
A'a^ble  decisions." 

He  sayPy  in  page  44,  that  "  appeal^  to  future  councils  from  dog* 
patical  decrees,  which  the  chiirch  has  accepted,  are  illusory  and 
schismatical."  In  page  30,  he  says,  '•  that  true  counciis  represent 
the  whole  churcn,  and  are  certainly  infallible  ;**  and  *^  that  this  judi- 
cial  decrees  of  Popes,  a&dressed  to  the  churches,  in  form  of  decisive 
judgments  and  rules  of  faith,  enjoy  the  same  privilege.*' 

Mr.  Prapcis  Plp>yden«  his  brother^  and  bred  with  mm  at  St,Omer*s, 
in  tlie  school  of  Ignatius,  says,  in  his  case  Mated,  publislied,  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  year'l/pt  j  '*  the  decrees  of  a  General  council,  iu  matters 

'  <|hncjl  Later,  can.  sanctorum.      *  Fourth  Cot^cil.  La.tf5r.  cap.  4^. 
*  Decret.  lib.  C.  tit.  33,  cap.  d. 
f  Which  ratifits  aod  aoofirdis  the  whole  of  them. 
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of  firkb  and  morality,  when  approv^ed  of  by  the  Poj>e,  and  received 
by  the  churchy  arc  not  Mable  to  deceit  or  error,  jiod  that  all  Roioa^ 
CatiiolicR  are  ohliged  impliiitiy  It*  adhere  to  iheM.**  In  the  same  woik 
he  says,  "  If  any  riiys,  <jr  [>retends  to  insinuate,  that  the  modertV 
Roaiah  Catholics  differ,  in  one  iota,  from  their  ancestors,  he  etth^ 
deceives  himself,  or  he  wishes  to  deceive  otherii  Semper  eadero  is 
more  eniplMrticaUy4le«criptivc  of  our  religion  tbau  bur  jurisprudence." 
8aqb  are  the  incitement;?  held  out  to  us,  to  give  political  power  lo  the 
menoibers  of  his  churchy  and  to  admit  them  into  the  couiidential  de- 

f'  artments  of  the  state !  M^  Plowden  wrote  an  historical  view  of 
reland,  which  was  a  mass  of  gfbss  inconsistencies,  errors*,  and  deli- 
berate falsehoods,  which  we  detected,  expdsed,  and  refilled.  ^haC 
else  could-  be  expected  from  a  person,  whose  m'md  was  clouded  vith 
IMtjudices,  and  warped -kiy  Popish  bigotry. 

.  TTie  Reverend  Doctor  Milnei«»  a  Vicar  Apostolic  in  the  Romish 
churchy  says,  in  support  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  in  pagep/,  of  his 
ecclesiastical  t)emocra6yi  ^'  But  to  appeal  to  a  still  more  clear,  as* 
well  a9>  ceftaift  authority,  I  mean  the  unerring  voice  of  the  whole 
church,  delivered  in  her. Genei-al  councils,  I  ask  whether  the  fourth 
council  of  Ltleran,  called,  by  way  of  distinction,,  the  Great  counal, 
has  not  decided  that  the  Roman  church,  by  the  ordinance  of  God, 
ha*  the  supremacy  of  ordinary  ^^ower?  f  ask  wbetlier  the  General 
cwincfls  ha^ip  not. J>eld  the sartie  language?*  and,  iu  particular,  wbft- 
tbcr  that  of  Florwicc  has  not  decided,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  ha< 
received  full  power  from  dms*,  to  feed,  rule,  and  govern  the  wholft 
church,  accordiiif^'as  has  becti  denned  in  the  General  councils,  wd 
as  is  contained  in  the  Sacred  canons." 

"  From  this  power  of  feeding  the  whole  flock  of  Christ,  and  this 
ftipremacy  of  ordinai^jr  power,  the  Pope  has  a.  right  of  addressltig  his 
.  diKtrinal  Instnictioas,  and  ecclesiastical  mandates  to  every  portion  of 
the  church,  which  mandates  do  not  derive  their  authority  from  the 
aece^ytance  of  such  portion  of  the  church,  and  that  if  these  are  tiot 
opposed  by  the  chnrcb  at  lai|;e,  they  are  to  be  received  as  comity 
from  Christ  himself r 

In  a  ofbte  on  page  66»  he  ssyt,  '«  That  though  the  council  of  Tt-ent 
wa^  never  solemnly  received  in  England,  it  is  believed  no  Catholic 
will  presume' to  reject  it,  either  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline.*' 
.  In  pages  93  and  97,  he  quotes  the  councils  of  Constance,  Basil, 
Florence,  and  Trent ;  and  the  Second  council  of  Lyons  as  of  infel- 
lible  authority.  He  says^  In  pagp  178,  off  the  persons  who  were 
^x^cuted  in  JSlizabeth*K  reign,  for  having  formed  plots  against  her 
life  and  govemmem,—''  tf^se  hoiy  men,  no  less  than  constant  mair- 
tijr$,  whom  Catholics,  in  every  p«rt  of  the  dhurch,  have  looked  upon 
with  such  high  veneration:*  .    in  pi^e  184«  be  calls  them  Saint-Uki 


*  He  quotes,  here,  the  "  Second  General  council  of  LyciU||^the 
General  cout;cils  of  Trent  and  of  £a!>il.**  Of  these  we  ga^-emxie 
eictraordinary  specimens. 


pprsomofes.  lo  (Mga  ign,  hp  m,  "  thexealMdpUiyif  tkae  tmkf 
^osioUM  men.**  God  protect  toe  life  of  pur  gracimii  Sovcreigo  firom 
tSe  effects  oif  such  mcitements  to  acqulie  the  iionour  of  onooixetioD^ 
and  to  be  enr^kd  aio^iig  the  elect  here^er  J  TraUofs  and  assajisiiis 
of  heretical  sovereigns,  ovike  a  conspico^us  figuro  anMxig  the  Satitts 
of  the  Romish  calendar.  ^ 

9ixtus  V.  excommunicated  Henry  IH.  «f  Roaace,  beeanse,  con* 
trary  to  his  mandate^  he  wished,  .to  spare*  instaad  of  shedding^  the 
blood  of  his  Pratestam  subjects ;  and  fur  this  his  holiiiess  absolved  his 
subjects  irom  their  oath  ot  allegianee^'aod  t>rd9red  ibem  to  rise  In 
arms,  against  him«  In  conseqaenca  of  this, .  kKring  beeiunnrdered  by 
Jacque  Clement,  a  friar,  the  Pope»  is  ^  long  premeditated  speech, 
applauded  the  vlitue  and  tirmi^ess  of  tlie  holy  Piiest^  declared  ihai  he 
^  would  enjoy  eternal  happiness,  ^and  that  this  aasassination  was  brbughc 
'  about  by  divine  providence.'  Balthazar  Gerard,  wlu>  juurdered  tlie 
P/ince  of  Orange;  in  1584,  coniessed  that  be  wati  aasiiipad;  previena* 
to  it,  that  he  wonld  epjoy  eternal  happiness,  and  be  enroiied  among 
the  list  of  martyrs  j*  and  Slrada,  a  learned  Jesuit,  "who  wrote  a  hi»- 
fory  of  the  civil  war  b  Flanders^  (ells  iM,  in .  it,  that  Janrigny,  one 
of  his  assassins,  '*  expiat^  ihe  guilt  of  that  crime,  b«^bre  its  per- 
petration, by  receivic^  the  »acran)eiu  fram  a  i^minican  friar.'* ' 

The  Reverend  Doctor, Troy»  t^Mdar  Archbishop  of  Dbblin,  saiys. 
In  his  famous  pastoral  letter,  published.  JnJ^^i;  page  ^2  5  *'  The 
church  is  infsdlib^i  in,hec  4<^trioal  4lecv»ions  and  caiu)n8,  on  {feints  <xK 
faith  and  morahi ;  and,  therefore,.'  tt^  Catholics,  are  4>blig^d  to  ^dJ!uf>e 
itnpiiviUy  to  svch  decrees  and  canobs  of  the  chnr^i;,  aasembied  in 
General  council,  and  confitmed  by  the  Pepe,  W  Miles  of  faith.*  . 
"  Tiiay  are  also  obliged^  in  like  manner,  to  submit  josiipilar  decrees 
and  4M:iiiuns  of  the  Pope^'  mhen  expresi^y.  or  tacitly,  assented  to, 
or  not  differed  froin,  by  the  maioiity  of  Bishops,  rrpresenting  a«id 
govemii^g  the  church  di^perfied  s  e^r  tliese  paints  ali  Catholics  ai>e 
a^eed,  as  immutable  articies  of  fa»ih/*    .. 

In  a  note  on  p^e  31^  he  states  the  following  munciis  to  be  inf^t- 
llble:  — the  fourth  Lateran,  A.  D.  1JI5,  Cuof»Uinre  1414,  and  Trent 
1.545.    I  have  liow  prdved,.  iha*t  tlie  dekxerioua  principlea  of  Popety, 
which  occasioned  dreadful  calamities  in  £urope  fur  matiy  centuries, 
and  shook  our  gloriou4  constitution  to  its  k»ase  at  difierent  periods;    . 
are  still  iA  grim  repose^  and  ready,  to.^xplode.     Can  any  true' fintoo^ 
then,  be  so  void  ot  commoa.  sei^se  and  p<it(ioUsn),  as  io  a^etit  t<^a 
m'^asure  which  must  ultimately  occasion  it<$  destruclion*    Our  linrs  • 
oti  this  point  should  be  mrreased  by^lhe  foUoucing  iiicideni.    Tbe 
£aglish  Rbrtian  Catholics,  whom  wt»  alway?)  reKpected»  instead  of' 
b9^g  ashaqjedo^  and^ shocked  at,  the  co^dui;t  pf  itietr  Iriah  bi»thr«?ti. 


*  ThuaDua;  iwl.  IV.  p.  467,  -iC^s.     Buckley  Edaicn. 
.    •Ibid.  Lib.  79.  Sec.  J  7.  ' 

*  "  Non  ante'faofnus  aggredi  susiiuuit,  (,uam  cxj/iatuniejusanl- 
fllanv  jfpad  Dominicanum  sacerdotera,  ooelesti  pM2c  contirmoverat.*' 


have,  tt  we\  tm  toM  Ijy  Doctor  Mljter,  imdijJ  eMtiSSa  (riAi^  witlr* 
tiieai»  and  they  hare  itmted  id  a^bting^  hkn  their  ageot-  to  tic^jiiSiiloii' 
witbgoverDioeilU 

A  triwbriton: 


POETRY. 


Buxsores  irestri  credulitat^  p^  ti^Jfiit  quorum  nemio  tothor  extabit 

LlVT. 

Of  matters  won'drous  wefglit)r,grea^,    ' 
Which  shook  the  bowels  of  our  slate, 

Astist  me  Muse  to  tell  j  ;. 

How  Wardle  firm,  and  Whiltoread  true,' 
Made  the  Treasury  benchers  rue,    • 

St.:  StepbeQ*8  Chapel  Bttl* 

Who  rung  such  changes  in  their  ears. 
Broke  their  rest  and  rous'd  theirfears. 

Put  them  CO  burning  coals} 
UnK ke  the  merry  vMlagiia  rcHMids, 
Changes  are  h^ne  bat  dotefiil  soODds, 

Knells'^  for  d^arted  folds. 

'Twas  in  the  wiriter  cold  and  drear^, 
When  tiTardle,  ignorant  of  fear,  J 

Sega«  his.  bold  ezcursioQ.v 
And  Castlereagh  the  hour  hail'd. 
When  York  his  name  by  aUaaaaii*d, 

Might  clear  from  foul  aspersioir* 

Then  Ferguson,  Stanley,  Martin,  Banket, 
With  Folkstone  join'd  the  gallant  rank8,§  * 

All  chosen  men  of  might. 
With  legs  acrossll  pour'd  forth  an  oath. 
To  stop  Corruption's  guilty  growth. 

Intrigues  as  dark  as  night.. 


'  *  This  *etf  was  put  up  towards  the  end  of  last  January  at  the  Dok* 
of  Tdrk's  expanse.  ^  ' 

t  These  knells  are  usually  rung  at  the  loss  of  Minisiers  who  bav« 
been  accustomed  to  officiate  in  this  chapel. 

%  That'  the  Colonel  is  a  man  of  gallantry  Mrs.  CIark6  can  well 
evince.        .    .  • 

§  Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling,' 
-  And  put  he  rode  a  Cohnelling.  Hudibras. 

N  From  bim.dqicended  cross  legg*d  Knight,  : 

Faia^d  for  fiiith  and  warlike  fight.  Hudimi»; 


BiNfcsM,  I^4«ri<  fOid  KftiftA  i^fiki^ 

All  came^.eggld <»  by/avty^ 
Freoch  priests  might  canonize  Joan  of  Aic^ 
They  only  prayed  for  Mrs.  Clar)(e, 

TM<weetiBeducing  beauty.' 

Wardle  first  demand  toy  8Q0g» 
,    Wardle  rights  or  Wardle  irvotig^ 

ItalgnKMUittMlcklV 
Beware !  Tbe  mob  .have  raised  yon  Iqgh^ 
Do  not  for  prouder  honors  sig)b, 

Vour  ladder  is  but  brittle! 

Your  ckiini  f»  poblictbsrhktf  ^N^*9%Md, 
\  Exoeedaby  faridlthlngs  of  o!d^ 

Your  -worth  description"  Aioeks  j 
*Tis  strange  tbe  cijtii  in  Common  Hali^ 
Contrived  to  stow  the  sum  of  all 

Your  merits  in  a  anuif-box^ 

(.••■'■ 

Some  say,  with  potdic  seal' ybiH  bum  | 
(^ers,  yon  only  aet^^oor  tcfm; 

l^b^ean  th^niifUft^'eettle^ 
All  most  allow  at  any  xa^;  . 

After  the  eoorn^us  votes  of, pl9,^;i  .      ^ 
.  That  you're  a  man  of  meUtel " 

TooKB,  by  teilioQS  illiten  cr^H^, 
By  mortal  checks  his  ardom*  damped,'"*- 

Had  ceat*d  to  vent  his  gall  j* 
^Th'e  dhiba  dtttractmg  t^MiBsels  to$t. 
Sedition  moum'd  her  hero  k)8t» 

Philosophy  her  all. 

Yoo,  BoTdett^firsfof  all  thd>and>: 

Seiz'd>  with  unpolluted  band^  ' 

The  helm^  and  roused  the  crew; 

Destined  from  a  wafry  grave,t  4 

The  corresponding  clubs  to  sayej 
The  patriotic  few. 

Wiiitl»i»ar»  your  squire^  of  talents  ripe. 
Like  Sanche>  his  mighty  prototype;, 

Talks  whcSessle  on  commustofii 

*  Spargere  voces  in  vulgum  ambiguas^    -  VraoiL. ' 

i  Oar  author '^eem^ti^  h«i|^ft^*0octen^tfae~oM'kdhge;'<'He thaft 
Wm  to  be  haDf *4  cati'ticviM'4>^4mnir&*' 


He'll  imk  mcA  Mail«rpdM  Iwtd, ' 
But  deal  out  speScMs  bjrtte  ^jatdfi^ 

A  fetail  {KUkiCiin.  ' 

.  O^Whitbread^  %fm  it  fair  la  fod, 
'  To  help^  this  hemr  donn  t»  trMr^ 

To  pull  hit  Mghness  down  > 
Sbwdd  pttbliams:^lMd«ipte^ 
The  sale  of  beer,  wv^Ufjiriiik^fl^ee    ^ 

Tbio'  evivy  iho  in  <own<  • . 

Ungrafefiil  mflhrto  turn  aDdLita 
Ftom  private  pique,  or  ranUiog  sgite^ 

Whathelped  yoii  to  yocirstation  i 
CoDg  lia$  }i\%  cimnimnhci  heip'd  th*  iMle,' . 
*  O^niamy  a  swelling  um  of  ille> 

And  rais'd  yoar  repotaiioo^ 

in  splebdkl  car  with  laurels  grac'd. 

Be  tbe^  patriot  Ward]eplac'd>         .  ; 

Rockpf  onsbakenimtfa^  ^ 
With  lovely.  Mary  bj  Us. aide, 
,  Blooming  li  ke  aa  £astf  f o  bridej 

in  vii]gi^  iOAoceoce  axw}  youth. 


1 ' 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Caect  has  in  the  press  a  sequel  to  his  "  English  Prosmiy  and 
Krs^ahott"  viz.  '*  Poetic  RMtHng'm^de  etfsy,"  coulaiMB^a sekctioo ' 
of  Poetry  for  Schools,  with  dlreetions  for  the  proper  MtUanaboe  of  each 
line. 


COAtiESPO^JDENCE. 
£.  S.  B,  shall  hear  from  ua  immediately. '  The  work  mentioned  by 
6.  G,  was  reviewed  in  the  Ami  jacobin  aboiAt  a  ^feaSrago.  *  J.  P.  shall 
appear  in  oar  next.  With  the  Number  to  be  publishiQd  on^the  first  of 
October  will  also  be  deliveied  tber  i^>pendi%  .to  Vol.  33,  contaiain|r 
the  usual  review  o^  Foreign  Literature,  Title,  Indies,  &c,  ^ 

-l: . , ^ ^—^ f 

^  *  Romores  puge  ne  incipias  novus  author  habem ;  * 

NamnuUitacuissomqetjiiooetesaelo^utiim.         ^    ;    i 


i 


*  What  safeguard  can  agnation'  find;  '    J  a 

Like  l^i^iQg^ce'aRtM'roth.  combinM, 

What  feKrs  can  Britons  have, 
'These  guardiaa  a»gel*s.care' shall  drive. 
Corruption  from  her  guilty  hive, 

-  Shall  noorid^  guard  and  wre.  ^ 

SfliT    • 
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Rec^Historique  de  la  Campagne  ie  Suofiapartf  en  Italii  dans  ki 
annees  1 796  et  1797.  Par  un  temnn  oculaire^  8vo.  pp.  %%Q. 
7s.  1808. 

Historical  Relaticn  rf  Bwmdpart^s  campaign  in  Half  in  1796-7. 
By  an  Ejre-witncss. 

WE  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance 
for  the  historian  of  this  eventful  period,  ths^t  almost  every  year, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  has  pro* 
ducedsome  fresh  documents  of  an  authentic  nature,  some  im- 
portant addition  to  the  accumulating  n^ass  of  materials,  which 
will  supply  him  with  the  means  of  throwing  a  new  light  on  itf 
momentous  et^ents,  and  will  enable  him  to  place,  in  a  new  and  a 
just  point  of  view,  the  characters  and  the  conduct  of  itsr  founders 
and  supporters,  its  parents  and  its  children,  ff,  then,  every 
man  who  adds  to  this  mass  of  evidence  be  entitled  to  the  thankr 
of  Europe,  how  much  stronger  claims  on  her  gratitude  has  that: 
writer  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  strip  the  very  *^  child  and 
champion  of  Jacobinism,**  the  tyrant  and  usurper  who  has  rob- 
bed her  wretched  inhabitants  of  every  means  of  comfort,  and  of 
every  source  of  consolation,  of  the  mask  which  be  has  assumed  ;  * 
to  hold  him  up  to  an  indignant  world  in  his  genuine  colour^ 
and  to  transmit  him  to  posterity,  not  such  as  his  parasites  repre- 
sent him,  but  such  as  he  really  is. 

A  history  of  Buonaparte's  campaigns  in  Its^y,  writteit  witli 
ability,  and  founded  on  authentic  information,  was  puUidied 
in  London,  about  nine  years  ago.  This  work  enabled  the  pub- 
lic to  detect  many  of  the  impositions  and  fiilsehoods  Contained  in^ 
the  official  dispatches  of  Buonaparte ;  but  it  is  hmentable  t0 
observe,  that,  notwidxstanding  this  exposure,  most  of  die  ou^ 
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less  historians  of  oar  own  country  have  not  scrupled  to  admft 
those  dispatches  as  ki^oncal  proob  of  vndoiibted  anthoritys  and 
to  make  them  th^^boris  of  aU  their  narratiTes  of  the  militarf 
operations  in  which  the  Corsican  has  been  engaged.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished,  that  writers  of  thb  description  would  attend  to 
the  just  observation  of  the  Roman  orator  and  moralist^ — ^^  As 
nothing  is  more  desirably  than  to  know  the  truthi  sd  is  nothing 
more  scandalous  than  to  approve  falsehoodi  and  to  make  it  past 
for  truth,*' 

In  his  ^'  Introduction^"  the  inteUigent  author  of  this  book  in- 
forms .hi&readers,  with  that  modesty  which  is  generally  the  com- 
panion of  merit,  that  it  must  be  received  as  a  NARRATIVE,  and 
not  as  a  history ^  as  he  has  no  pretensions  to  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  historians.    And  he  avows  one  of  his  principal  objects  to 

.  \bft  the  confutatiM  of  a  work  entitled  <^  Buonaparte* s  aanpaign  in 
lialy^  in  the  ^fh  and  Sth  years  of  the  French  Republic ;"  a  work, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1797,  and  containing  ^<  a  multitude  of  lies."* 
By  exposing  the  errors  of  this  work,  and  by  supplying  an  ami- 

'  dote  to  the  poison  so  profusely  employed  to  corrupt  the  sooKes 
of  historical  knowledge,  he  has,  unquestionably,  rendered  a 
mqst  acceptable  service  to  $ociety. 

,  The  French  writer  begins  by  stating  the^  force  which  Buona- 
parti  had  to  encounter  at  280,000  men  ;  whereas,  it  is  clearly 
proved,  that  not  sipcty  thousand  men  were  c?er  opposed  to  him. 
At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1796^  the  Sardinian  army 
consisted  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  Austrian  GeAera^ 
Beaulieu,  had  but  twenty-six  thousand  under  his  command. 
When  to  these  are  added  two  thousand  four  hundred  Neapoli^ 
tan  auxiliaries,  the  whole  alUed  force  will  be  found  to  have 

'  amount^  to  fifty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  men ;  so  that  the 
modest  panegyrist  of  Buonaparte,  in  his  account  of  the  number 
of  hfs  enemies,  exceeded  the  truth  only  by  two  hundred  and 
twenty-<>ne  thousand  six  hundred  men !  1 — The  French  army,  at 
the  loirest  estimate,  was  equal  in  force  to  that  of  the  allies,  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and,  as  it  received  daily  rein- 
forcements, it  $oon  acquired  a  decided  superiority  of  numbers. 

In  his  preliminary  observations,  the  author  relates  two  anec- 
dotes of  Buonaparte,  which,  as  they  are.not  generally  known, 
we  shall  translate. — The  first  relates  to  the^massacre  of  the 
Royalists  at  Toulon,  at  which  Buonaparte  presided.  ^'  There 
still  exists  a  letter  from  Buonaparte  to  the  Convention,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  joy  at  not  having  spared  either  old  tnen^  or 
wmen^  orchUdren^  and  at  having  extemunated  by  the  bay(»iet  ' 
and  the  sword,  those  whom  the  cannon  had  only  mtitilated. 
Thi9  letter  is  s^ned  Brutut  ^uon^farte.'*^-'The  second  anecdote 
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refers,  to  hia  formal  banishment  from  his  native  countrj, 
Corsica,  for  a  deed  for  which  he;  most  assof edij^  ought  to  lUve 
been  hanged.. 

'/  It  is  a  iact^  attested  bj  irreproacbable  witnesses^  who  were  pre* 
sent  when  it  happened,  tbat  Buooapartd  was  driven  o^t  of  Corsica  in 
cdnseqoence  of  a  solemn  decree  which  doomed  faim  to  perpetual  bs- 
nishmeot ;  and  this  sentence  was  not  pronounced  upon  him  for  one  of 
those  faults  which  youth  may  render  excusable,  and  which  great  actions 
may  aAerwards  efface.  He  was  banished  for  a  crime^  for  a  real  crime, 
which  deserved  death. 

**  In  \?g2,  duonapart8,  who  had  retired  to  AJaccio,  not  as  an  emi- 
grant from  Fmnce,  but  as  an  agent  of  tbe  French  RevohUion,  endea- 
voured to  instt^TJatdbinicalpriacipkes  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  • 
i  He  experienced,  however,  a  degree  of  )-esistance  ^ich  he  had  not 
ei^pecfted,  and  which  inspired  him  with  a  thirst  for  vengeance.  ,He 
poited  ao  atmed  banditti,  one  night  in  Easter  week,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cathedra],  with  orders  to  fire  on  the  people,  the  next  morning  at 

^  eight  o*clock,  as  they  quitted  the  church,  after  morning  prayers. 
These  sanguinary  orders  were  punctually  obeyed,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  persons  were  wounded,  and  some  killed.  All  tbe  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  transaction  aggravated  the  crime,  and  -de- 

'  '  manded  a  signal  punishment.  Buonaparte,  however,  escaped  with  the 

^'  sentence  of  banishihrient  and  infamy .  The  sentence  is  registered  io  the 
archives  of  the  country  ;  it  y(f»9  supported  and  signed  .by  the  ^iioont 
Gen.  Paoli,  who  vt^as  president  of  the  court.->-  Why  was  so  nrasb  in* 

-    dulgence  shown  ^  why  Was  not  the  sword  of  justice  allowed  (o  £i|i  on 

*  >  00  erioiinal  ahead  ? — O^uHnam!" 

We  wish^  too  ;  but,  alas  1  wishes  are  vain  !  This  great  c^mi- 
[  nal  seems  to  be  reserved,  by  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Provi- 
denccy  for  the  infliction  of  some  more  signal  vengeance  tban 
the  oidinary  sentence  of  a  criminal  tribunal  can  enforce ! 

The  first  affair  noticed  by  our  author  is,  a  partial  action  which 

•  took  place  at  MtrntemUey  and  which  the  French  writer  has  mag-* 
nified  into  a  battle,  every  circumstance  of  which  he  has- most 
grossly  misrepresented.  Gn  this  occasion  it  appears  that 
the  French  were  indebted  for  their  ultimate  success^  (of 
which,  however,  they  had  very  little  reason  to  boast)  to  the  grosj 
misconduct  of  the  Austrian  General,  Argenteau  i  misconduct  so 
gross,  indeed,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  impute  it  to  any 
thing  less  than  either  cowardice  or  treachery.  This  miserable 
man  not  only  disobeyed  the  orders  of  his  superior  officl^r,"  but 
deceived  him  in  every  respect.     In  the  French  account  of' this  ^ 

'     transaction,  three  Austrian  Generals  are  mentioned  as  having 
oiade  a'  very  resolute  defetice,  namely  Beaulieu,  who  is  stated  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,andtohavelatis1y 
■  ■     "  2  N  2 
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-received  feinfiirceiDeiits;  and  Roodvioa^  and  IXArgeittcai^  wto 
commanded  separate  and  considerable  coqs.  But^  says  our 
<<  Eye-'Witness,''— ^  This  is  all  ficrion !  pure  fiction  !  BeaoDcB 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Add  of  battle^  Roccavina  was 
not  there,  he  having  prerionsly  gone  to  D^  to  have  a  se?tce 
wound  which  he  had  received  dressed.  D'A^gentean  akme 
was  there,  with  eight  or  nine  thousand  men  at  most,  and  he 
jan  away." 

If  there  were  some  traitors  among  the  AustrianSi  there  were 
many  brave  men  who  gallantly  supported  the  honour  of  their 
country,  and  made  the  French  pay  most  dearly  for  every  advantage 
which  tkey  obtained,  at  the  opening  of  the  campsiign.  A  Colonel 
Wokazowich,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  Orosts,  consistii^ 
of  three  thousand  men,  had  received  orders  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Dego.  On  the  road  information  came  to  him  that  Dego  had 
surrendered,  and  that  a  body  of  ten  thousand  French  luKi  left 
the  place  that  morning  on  their  way  to  Acqui,  and  had  stopped 
at  the  viUage  of  Spigno,  where,  having  plentifully  regaled  them- 
selves, at  uxe  expence  of  the  inhabitants,  they  had  all  fallen 
asleep  in  the  streets.  The  Colonel,  profiting  by  this  intelligence, 
immediately  marched  towards  the  villagei  and,  takins  the  enemy 
by  surprize,  killed  and  wounded  great  numbers  ox  them,  and 
'put  the  rest  to  flight.  He  then  advanced  to  Dego,  of  .wUch 
he  took  possession  without  restst^mce* 

Argenteiu,  whom  he  had  informed  of  these  ewnts,  and  of 
whom  he  had  demanded  assistance,  remained  perfectly  iaactivei 
and  s^nt  not  a  man  to  his  relief;  and  Buonaparte,  being  ap- 
prized of  the  smallness  of  his  force,  invested  the  town  on  every 
aide.  The  brave  Colonel  defended  it,  with  vigour,  until  qon- 
vinced  of  the  total  inutility  of  farther  resistance.  He  then 
assembled  his  principal  officers,  and  magnanimously  proposed  to 
them  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  pro- 
posal was  unanimously  agreed  to  ;  the  gallant  band  n  arcned 
out  of  the  town,  and  took  the  road  to.  Spigno.  They  attacked 
the  French,  who  opposed  their  passage  with  the  most  determined 
resolution.  The  conflict  was  long  and  bloody ;  but  fhe  Croats 
at  last  prevailed  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  French  co- 
lumns, and  '<  covered  with  dust,  with  blood,  and  with  honour, 
reach^  Acqui,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitantSj  and 
the  plaudits  of  the  garrison." 

Buonaparte,  in  relating  this  event,  with  his  usual  address, 
converts  this  regiment  of  Croats  into  an  army  of  seven  thou* 
sand  men,  commanded  by  Beaulieu  in  person ;'  and  makes  their 

-^amount  to  two  thousand,  although  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
*  of  the  three  thousand  brave  fellows  whom  he  had  to  op* 
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po9e»  arrived  in  safety  at  Aqqui !  There  was,  probabliT)  some* 
thing  ift  thename  of  Wokaiowich,  dbgusting  to  the  Corsican's 
ear,  for  it  was  careAiHy  omitted  in  his  dispatches,  in  which  not' 
a  word  appeared  of  the  defeat  of  the  ten  thousand  French  at 
Spigno! 

Soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Italyi  the  King  of 
Sardinia    concluded  a'  treaty    of  peace  with  the    Republic, 
which  left  General  Beaulieu  with  only  24,000  men  to  oppose  the 
whole  French  army;  and,  consequently,  reduced  him  to  the 
necessity  of  acting  purely  on  the  defensive.     In  this  -most  dis- 
tressing situation,  the  eaflaat  veteran  displayed  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war ;  while  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  ' 
tip^art  opposed  to  him  was  manifested  on  various  occasions.— « 
Beaulieu  s  object  was  to  make  good  his  retreat  into  the  Tyrol, 
there  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  and  to  carry  off  all  the  maga- 
2ines  which  he  had  formed  for  the  support  of  his  army.     These 
objects  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  most  judicious  ma* 
noeuvres,  by  defending  the  passages  of  rivers,  and  by  avoiding  • 
a  general  action.     But  they  were  accomplished  by  Beaulieu* 
The  mo^  serious  action  which  he  had  to  sustain,  during  his 
retreat,  was  in  opposing  the  attempt  of  the  French  to  pass  the 
river  Adda  at  the  bridge  of  Lodt.     On  that  occasion,  most  cer«' 
tainly,  the  French  troops,  in^amed  by  brandy,  displayed  the 
greatest  intrepidity,  and  braved  the  most  formidable  dangers ; 
while  the  conduct  of  their  commander  was  such  as  the  event 
<jbuld  not  justify,  and  as  ought  to  have  drawn  down  upon  hitn 
the  heaviest  punishment.     His  ttccount  of  the  action  is  one  of' 
the  most  false  and  most  impudent  of  all  his  military  iables.     It 
states,  that  the  moment  his  army  reached  Lodi,  it  was  formed 
into  one  close  column,  with  the  second  battalion,  and  followed* 
by  all  the  grenadiers,  exclaiming,  ^  Vive  la.  Republique  T    It  - 
ascended  the  bridge,  (Beaulieu  having  drawn  up  his  wbaU  army 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river)  and  the  enemy  opened  a  dread- • 
ful  fire  ;  the  head  of  the  column  even  appeared  to  hesitate^     One 
moment  of  hesitation  would  have  been  fetal.  Generals  Berthier^ 
Massena,  Cervoni,  smd  D^Allemagne,  and  two  inferior  officers, 
Lasnes  and  Dupat,  perceiving  this  appearance  of  hesitation^  placed- 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day,  "vdiich  waS  still  doubtful.*  This  formidable  column 
overthrew  every  thing  in  its  way ;  all  the  Austrian  artiUery  was 
taken  in  an  instant ;  Beaulien's  order  of  battle  was  broken ;  and 
it  spread  consternation,  flight,  and  death,  on  every  side. '  In  the 
twinklingof  an  eyethe  enemy's  army  was  reduced  to  a  powder, 
(Epai:pill^e)  ice. 

In  this  account  there  are  almost  as  many  felsehoods  as  sen* 
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ttocei.  Instead  of  Beaulieu's  n»hoU  army  being  present  at  the 
actioD,  not  one  half  of  it  was  there.  The  Austrian- General 
had  been  obliged  to  send  a  powerful  escort  with  the  Contents  of 
his  magazines,  which  he  succeeded  in  saving  ;  he  had  also  de^ 
tached  a  strong  division  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Mantua  ; 
so  that  in  fact,  he  had  only  ten  thousand  men  with  him  at  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  while  Buonaparte  s  whole  army  was  there,  as  is 
evident  from  the  mention  of  all  his  generals  as  present  at  the 
head  of  t^eir^  respective  corps.  Not  only  did  the  French  column 
efpear  to  he^itaiiy  but  it  acttudly  gave  way,  and  fell  back  again 
and  again.  So  bx  was  the  Austrian  army  from  bemg  destroyed 
hi  the  twinkling  rf  an  eje^  that  it  defended  itself,  most  vigorously^ 
after  the  French  were  masters  of  the  bridge,  behind  some  re- 
trenchments which  Beaulieu  had  hastily  thrown  up,  and  from 
which  all  the  efforts  of  Buonaparte  to  dislodge  him  proved  fruit- 
less. The  Austrian  General  maintained  his  grouna  till  the  foU 
lowing  nighf,  when  he  continued  his  retreat  in  good  order,  and 
without  molestation.  Herej  indeed,  Buonaparte  committed  an 
impardonable  error.  With  a  n)Ost  decisive  superiority  of  force^ 
he  might,  with  ease,  have  cut  off  and  taken,  or  d^trpyed,  the 
vthole  of  Beaulieu's  little  army ;  instead  of  which,  he  checked 
his  troops  in  the  career  of  victory,  and,  under  the  .stupid  pre- 
text of  aUowing  them  time  for  repose,  as  if  the  Austrians  were 
not  equally  fatigued,  suffered  his  enemy  to  escape.  To  crown  the 
whole,  Buonaparte  had  the  audacity  to  assert,  that  in  this  action, 
which  he  truly  represented  as  theipost  severe  of  any  which  he 
had  fou^t,  he  hit  but  a  fe^  men,  aqd  he  so  expressed  himself 
*•  while  the  waters  of  the  Adda  were  dyed  with  French  blood, 
and  while  its  banks  were  covered  with  the  bodies  of  his  sol- 

la  the  chapter  '^  on  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  towards  hn 
annj,  and  an  the  manner  in  which  he  tnaintalned  discipline 
amon^  his  troops,^  are  some  curious  anecdotes  respecting  the  dia? 
bolical  pro^igacy  of  both  officers  and  men,  which,  hr  bom 
being  checked,  was  directly  encouraged  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief.*—**  He  m^de  this  tolerated  licentiousness  a  kind  of  lure 
to  dmm  men  to  his  standard  ;  in  several  towns  of  Italy,  he  caused 
some  of  the  most  dissolute  courtezans  to  be  carried  in  a  triumr 
jiui  cat^  and  called  then^  Goddesses  of  Nature^  Goddesses  ef 
tbeason  ;  smd  the9e  Goddesses  appeared  iq  dresses  more  indecent 
than  absolute  nudity,  and  that  in  a  country  in  which  the  climate 
tends  to  inflame  the  passions  y  and  in  which  the  ey^  of  m^  were 
aot  accustomed  to  such  enormities." 

.  The  disgusting  immorality  of  these  licemioi^s  h<^es  was  ez« 
eeeded  by  nothing  but  their  insatiate  rapacity.    Neverj  sorely^ 
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wiks  the  «rln;//j^  (^  French  cithuns  90  conspicuous  as  during  the 
first  campaigns  in  Italy.    They  had  left  their  native  land  of 
anarchy  and  wretchedness,  almost  naked,  and  nearly  famished  ; 
and  Italy  was  held  out  to  them,  as  a  stimulus  to  their  couraget ' 
as  the  land  of  plenty,  in  which  all  their  wants  would  be  supplied) 
and  all  their  passions  gratified.     Accordingly,  when  they  l)ad 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  they  rioted  in  every 
Species  of  licentiousness,  without  reserve,  and  without  controuL 
They  violated  every  thing  that  was  sacred,  every  thing  that  was 
decent,  every  thing  that  was  respectable.      The  most  virtuous  of 
the  fair  sex  were  sacrificed  to  their  brutal  lust  \  vk-gins  weir^ 
ravished  on  the  altars  of  God ;  and,  by  a  savage  ferocity  of  mind^ . 
unknown  till  then,    they,    not  unfrequently,  murdered    the 
victims  whom  they  had  previously  dishonoured.  All  public  and 
private  property  was  seized,  without  discrimination^  and  without . 
rettorse,  and  numbers  of  opulent  families  were  reduced^  lite*  - 
rally,  to  a  state  of  beggary.  ^ 

Two  or  three  years  after  the  country  had  been  thus  pfamderedy 
0  book  was  published  at  Brescia,  entitled,  ^*  The  Romans  in 
Grieece,''  in  which  all  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  French  ym 
lexhibitedf  under  Roman  names  ;  the  book  made  a  great  noise» 
aod  ws^  widely  circulated »  The  character  of  Flaminius  was 
designed  for  Buonaparte,  who  was  so  indignant  at  the  accuracy 
with,  which  it  was  drawn,  that  he  never  forgave  the  author^  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  .  In  1804,  he 
n>ade  his  minister,  Champagny,  press  the  Emperor  to  banish  him 
from  his  dominioxjs,  and  the  Emperor  was  weak  and  base  enmi  A. 
to  grant  his  request.  When  the  unfortunate  author  was  sent  ror 
by  the  commissary  of  the  police  at  Viemia,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  wrote  the  book  entitled, "  The  Romans  in  Greece^*  and,  having 
answered  in  the  a^rmative,  he  received  orders  to  quit  Vienna 
in  four  and  twenty  hours.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  appeared  the  most  contemptible  in  this  transaction,  Buona« 
part^  or  the  Emperor.  The  English  minister  at  Vienna  supplied 
the  banished  autlior  with  money  to  defray  his  expences  to  Maka^ 
and  assured  him  that  he  should  have  a  pension  settled  on  him  by 
the  British  monarch. 

We  cannot  follow  the  writer  of  this  narrative  through  the 
victories  and  the  disasters  which  attended  the  second  and  the 
third/ armies  sent,  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  for  the  recovery  of 
Italy,  under  Wurmser  and  Alvinzi.  In  every  action  the  superior 
skill  and  prowess  of  the  Austrians  were  conspicuous ;,  audi  hatf 
tb^e  officers  been  as  honest  ^s  fhe  men  were  brave,  the  French, 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  must  havii 
'been  specjdily  £-11^;^  out  of  the  CQWtiy.    But  Buonapart^j  mi- 
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happSjt  found  the  means  to  corrupt  the  Anstriau  Staffs  and 
some  of  the  Generals ;  and  to  that  circmnstance  alon^  is  his  iric- 
torious  progress  in  Italy  to  be  imputed.  As  great  incrediiiitj 
prevails  among  the  adnuren  of  the  Corsican  on  this  subject,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  toextraa  some  of  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
the  charge  which  are  carefully  recorded  in, the  pages  bei\»e  us. 
On  Wurmser^s  retreat  to  the  Tyrol,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  occupied  by  his  troops  were  given  up  without  a 
struggle. 

''  The  followisg  trait  deserves  to  be  recorded ;  we  stale  it  on  the 
sothority  of  the  marquis  Giostiniani,  an  inhabitant  of  Viceitza,  a  man 
lespectable  for  his  ag!e«  and  still  more  so  for  his  probity  and  his  viitnes. 
He  heard  it  related  by  the  commander  of  a  battalion  in  ykaaieait 
divisioo,  who,  with  five  hundred  men,  took  three  thoosand  Aoitriailt 
prisooen,  without  any  resistance. 

**  Being  quartered,  a  few  days  after  the  transaction  occurred,  at  the 
|ida«e  of  the  marquis,  at  Viceoza,  he  told  him  (he  following  story,  after 
<finner,  whidi,  from  its  simplicity,  must  command  belief. 

**  *  What  would  you  say,  marquis,  if  I  were  to  tell  you,  that  with 
Ihrehimdred  of  my  soldiers,  I  took  three  thousand  Aostriaos  prisoners 
tn'theiyrol?  It  is  a  £icC  upon  my  honour!  and  Fll  tell  yon  how  it 
liappened.  While  oar  division  was  on  its  march  towards  Rovoredo, 
General  Massena  told  me  to  take  five  himdred  men  and  diriodge  tW 
enemy  who  were  very  advantageously  posted  on  an  eminence.  Bo^ 
dtizen  general,  said  I,  >Koald  yon  have  me  with  so  few  men -^  he  in* 
stantly  stopped  me' — '  Obey  promptly,'  said  he, '  and  I'll  ensure  your 
soGoeit  !*— '  No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  reanoruvred  like  a  roan  who  was^oing  to  attadc^ 
Perceiving  no  symptom  of  preparation  for  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  1  began  to  suspect  that  be  was  laying  a  snare  for  me.  I  then 
halted  and  considered  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Obterviog  the 
epemy  still  motionless,  I  sent  an  officer,  with  a  Bag  of  truce,  with 
orders  to  tell  the  Austrian  commander,  that  if  he  would  rathef  surren- 
der than  fight,  he  should  order/  his  men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  .This 
he  did ;  and  I  had,  the  glory— shall  I  call  it  ? — to  take,  with  thbamaO 
body  of  men,  three  thousand  prisoners  who  never  pulled  a  trigger.* 

*'  The  marquis  Giostiniani,  when  he  related  this-  fact,  which  bad 
madea  grept  impression  on  his  mind,  protested  that  he  had  not  added 
a  syllable  to  the  officer's  account— -The  officer  was  a  Frenchman^  and 
a  native  of  Perpigoan.'* 

Another  instance  of  treachery,  which  occurred  about  the  same 
lime^  and  in  a  general  officer,  is  substantiated  beyonS  the  reach 
of  doubt.  The  Baron  de  Lauei^^^  a  general,  and  quarter-master 
of  the  Austrian  army,  was  infdrmedt)f  the  near  approach  of  the 
fwmy  br  one  of  the  most  disdngurshed  noblemen  of  Bassano^ 
who  had^fec^ived  ihtelHg^'xycTe  or  it' from  the  peasants  of  the 
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conntryi  whose  cottagei  had  been  {Sundered  by  the  soldiers. 
This  rtobleman  repaired  to  the  Austrian  head-quarters  at  break 
of  day,  where  he  met  General  Lau^r,  who  coolly  asked  him 
what  brought  him  out  so  early  in  the  riming?  The  nobleman 
told  hiniy  that  the  french  were  approaching  ;  that  the  Austrian 
army  would  be  destroyed ;  and  that  he  was  hastening  to  inform 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  danger.*— General  Lauer>  instead 
of  returning  him  thanks  for  his  zeal,  peremptorily  forbade  him 
to  advance,  and  rudely  told  him  not  to  meddle  with  affairs  that 
did  not  concern  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Austrian 
General  w^s  nearly  taken  by  ^urprize,  and  that,  instead  of  crossing 
the  Piave,  and  retreating  through  the  FriuH,  he  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Mantua.  . 

Well  may  the  author,  after  relating  these  facts,  obsf  rvfe : 

'^  We  insist,  then,  that  the  French  bad  recourse  to  corrupt  means. 
It  was  gold  which  palsied  the  arms  of  the  Austrians,  who  were  lately 
'  so  brave,  and  so  formidable,  and  who  had  now  becof1t)e  so  feeble  and 
to  cowardly  !  No,  such  a  sadden  change;  is  not  natural ;  it  was  gold  . 
which  produced  this  strange  metamorphosis. 

*^  Aorum  per  medios  ire  satellites, 

£t  perruropere  amat  castra,  portentius  /. 

Ictu  fulmines. 

''  We  affirm  the  fact  on  the  authority  of  the  French  officers  thetn^ 
selves.  A.11  Italy  remembers  their  daily  expression—'  The  louis  of 
France,  in  the  hands  of  fiuona{)arte,  are  more  terrible  than  his  whol^i 
army/ — We,  more  than  once,  heard  them  use  this  language  our-r 
selves  I  and  we  sometimes  answered^-r-'  No,  it  is  not  the  louis  of 
France  which  have  done  so  much  mischief;  but  the  four  louis-pleces 
of  Genoa  \  the  dqfpie  of  Savoy  j  the  sequins  of  Venice;-  and  all  tb^ 
coins  of  Italy.' 

*'  In  fact,  it  was  from  the  country  on  which  be  made  war  that  he 
drew  all  the  gold  which  he  afterwards  poured  into  the  hands  of  trai-' 
tors.  He  possessed  the  talent  of  pillagiiig  in  such  a  degree,  he  under- 
stood  so  well  the  art  of  exhausting  all  public  and  private  funds,  and  to 
dry  up  all  the  sources  of  wealth,  that  he  had  always  immense  sums  at 
his  command,  sufficient  not  only  to  enrich  himself  and  his  ge^rals, 
but  to  keep  in  poy  a  great  number  of  traitors  in  tbe  enemy*s  army,  and 
a  still  greater  number  of  (he  people  of  the  country,  who  became  his 
spies  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ;  and  who  were  always  ready 
excite  insurrections  against  tbe  established  government. 

*^  If  any  doubt  remained  of  that  corruption  which  contributed  so  . 
essentially  to  the  disorganisation  of  the  Austrian  army,  we  shall  now 
recite  a  feet  which  would  effectually  dispel  it.    We  recei\ed  the  anec- 
dote from  one  of  the  chapiaiuh  uf  our  own  army^  who  attended  aii 
Austrian  soldier  on  bis  de^th-bed. 

''  Ibis  soldier  had  been  wotinded  In  tbe  vil^ge  of  MArosiica^  be- 
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tween  fiatsano  and  Vicenza;  and,  besides  other  severe  woaodsj  be 
had  lost  his  right  arm  by  a  cut  fiom  a  sabre.  He  was  carried  to  the 
hospital  at  Viceoza,  where  he  died ;  but,  some  hoars  before  his  deaths 
being  asked  hj  the  chaplain,  who  IvmI  administered  the  sacramefit  10 
him,  how  he  had  lost  his  arm  ; — '  Father/  said  the  unfortunate  young 
danlMirsting  into  tears^  '  If  I  had  received  the  blow  from  an  enemy, 
I  should  not  hare  cared  for  it,  it  is  the  fortune  of  war  ; — ^biit  H  wai 
my  own  officer  who  cut  it  off,  and  that  consideration  is  horrible. 

"  '  I  was  a  private  in  the  artillery,  and,  in  order  to  protect  the  retreat 
of  our  troops,  we  had  posted  six  pieces  of  cannon  in  au  advantageous 
place^  The  enemy  was  rapidly  advancing,  and,  when  he  wjui  within 
cannoQ-sbot,  I  informed  the  officer  of  it,  expecting  orders'  to  fire,  but 
he  told  me  to  wait.  I  did  wait,  but  as  the  enemy  had  come  up  dose 
to  our  battery  I  did  not  ask  for  orders  but  fired  my  gun.— At  that  in* 
stant  I  received  a  blow  from  a  sabre,  which  cut  off  my  arm.  On 
looking  round  to  see  whence  it  came,  I  saw  my  officer  with  his  sabre 
reeking  with  blood  ;  he  was  a  major  of  artillery.  He  must  have  been 
taken  prisoner  with  all  my  comrades,  except  the  two  who  conveyed  me 
hither/  Why  could  we  not  leam  the  name  of  this  assassin,  more 
criminal  even  than  the  wretch  who  paid  him  ?*' 

The  third  army  that  vras  sent  into  Italy,  by  the  Austrian  comt^ 
was  conmianded  by  General  Alvinzi,  whO}  if  be  was  not  a  txai- 
^of)  conducted  himself  precisely  as  iif  he  had  been  one.  Indeed, 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  army  was  marching  tovrards  VeroDa* 
whicji^,  at  that  time,  might  have  been  easily  retaken,  he  suddenly 
ordered  the  troops  to  turn  about  and  return  towards  Vlceiuau 
An  Austrian  Colonel  was  so  indignant  at  his  conduct,  that  he 
broke  his  sword,  in  a  rage,  into  three  pieces,  and  protested  that 
he  would  no  longer  serve  in  an  army,  which  was  dishonoured  by 
its  Commander  in  Chief;  and  the  same  sentiments  were  openly 
avowed  by  many  other  officers. 

But  to  pi;t  the  question  of  corruption  beyond  all  poasiUe 
doubt,  the  author,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  quotes  the  authority 
pf  Buonaparte  himself,  in  support  of  it.  He  mentions  a  man 
.of  strict  honqur  and  veracity,  who  had  a  conversation  with  Btio» 
Qapart^  ;uid  Berthier  at  Milan.  Buonaparte  asked  him  if  be 
bad  read  the  Ratisbon  Mercury ;  "  The  editor,"  said  he,  **  pre- 
tends that  I  am  ii^debted  for  my  conquests  to  money,  and  to  the 
fcomiptioit  of  the  Austrian  Comoianders.  It  is  true,  that  I  spent 
a  good  deal  W  money,  but  I  certainly  dr4  not  give  it  to  the  com- 
fnaoders  >  I  made  no  attempt  to  bribe  them ;  I  deemed  it  more 
iiseful  to  gain  over  the  StaflF;  and  I  had  no  reason  to  repent  my 
choice.  I  paid  dearly  indeed  for  their  services ;  but  I  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  them.  What  a  man  is  that  I*auer  !  What 
sums  of  money  h^s  he  received.  It  must  be  acknQiifledged  thaC 
be  is  a  very  g?*eat  rogue  I" 
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"Hie  author  ascribes  Buonaparte's  indiso'etion  in  making  such 
aQ  avowal,  to  a  bad  education  and  a  disordered  mind.     And  be  • 
truly  remarks,  that  it  was  a  strange  confession  for  a  man  wh# 
aspined  to  the  character  of  a  great  general. 

**  This  confession  suffices  to  extmgiiish  all  your  glory.  It  is  by  your 
own  nioiuh  that  I  judge  and  condemn  you^  imaginary  hero !  Yoo 
bribe  the  Staflf  of  your  enemy's  army,  and  then  boast  of  your  vlcto-» 
ries !  Pleasant  trophies  those  which  are  acquired  by  money  !  What  a 
brilliant  effort  of  genius  and  judgment  to  win  a  battle  when  it  was 
impossible  to  lose  it!  This  was  not  the  way  in  which  triumphed  the 
Alexanders^  the  Caesars,  the  Hannibals,  and  all  those  great  men  to 
whom  yoo  have  the  effi'ontery  to  compare  yourself.  They  conquered 
with  their  swords,  and  not  by  dark  and  cowardly  means  ;  for  which 
they  entertained  a  supreme  contempt,  as  well  as  for  those  who  employ- ' 
edthem.  But  if  you 'are  resolved  to  tesemble  Alexander,  let  me 
apply  to  you  the  lines  which  Lucan  addressed  to  that  conqueror  5  and 
J  nave  a  most  ardent  desire  to  see  them  inscribed  on  your  ton^. 

*^  Felix  pr»do  jacet :  terrarumvindtcefato 
fiaptus  :  membra  viri  totum  spargenda  per  orbem 
Terrarum  fatale,  malum,  fulmenque  quod  omnes 
Percuteret  pariter  populos  et  sidus  iniquum 

Gentibus  ' 

•  Occurrit  suprema  dies,  naturaque  solum 

Hunc  potuit  finem  vesano  ponere  moostro.*' 

We  hope  Buonaparte  will  read  this  book  with  attention ;  and» 
as  he  professes  to  have  become  a  good  Catholic,  some  of  his  new 
pirelateSi  the  late  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  for  instance,  who 
has,  with  beconiinig  humility,  transferred  his  allegiance  from  his. 
lawful  s(byereign,  to  one  of  the  lowest  of  his  former  'subjects^ 
will  do  well  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  as  a  wholesome  penance,  during  the  season  of  mor- 
tification and  prayer.  It  may  serve  to  chastise  his  pride,  to 
moderate  his  vanity,  to  temper  his  petulance*  and  to  correct  aU. 
those  peccant  humours,  which  so  frequently  disorder  his  imagi^ 
nation,  deBle  his  tongue^and  corrupt  his  heait.  It  will  be  a: 
faithful  mirror  to  hold  him  up  to  himself,  in  his  native  coloin%> 
if  he  have  courage  to  contenq plate  such  a  sight.  It  wiU)  at  all 
events,  exhibit  a  lesson,  which^  if  it  fail  to  instruct  him,,  will 
assuredly  open  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries^  and  be  of  infinites 
service  to  posterity. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  pure,  simple,  and  correct  style^  highly 
appropriate  to  the  subject.  Andi  although  the  name  of  the 
author  be  not,  f6r  obvious  reasons,  prefixed^  our  readers  viay  Im$ 
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asitfired  that  il  is  the  geoaine  production  of  a  most  req)ectable 
.  officcFy  ^o  wasrealij  an  eye-witness  to  inost  of  the  b£t%  which 
he  relates. 


Codi  Napoleon,  nouvelle  editiofi^  i^c. 

Tie  Napoleon  Code^  a  new  edition,  corresponding  to  the  original 
edition  from  the  imperial  press.  To  which  are  added»  the 
transititory  laws/  floh  transitoires)  and  an  analytical  index.  Her- 
h^'s  stereotype  edition,  po.  422,  and  index  116,  Svo.  Treut- 
tel  and  Wurtz,  Paris,  1808. 

THE  laws  of  tyrants^  like  the  dbcourses  of  prostitntes  on 
chastity,  are  fit  subjecu  for  the  observation,  but  not  the  use^  of 
society ;  they  may  amuse  the  fancy;  hot  they  degrade  and  cor- 
ropt  the  heart ;  they  may  develope  the  ma^es  of  human  turpi- 
tude, bat  they  can  never  exalt  or  improve  human  nature.  Re- 
taining something  of  the  inherent  corruption  whence  they  ori- 
ginated, their,  best  forms,  and  most  judicious  provisions,  always 
carry  with  them  some  positive  evil  which  usually  more  than 
counterbalances  all  their  good.  In  the  present  case,  indeed,  no 
good  whatever  to  society  was  designed  by  this  new  code  of  laws ; 
they  had  no  other  principle,  no  other  motive  than  that  of  giving 
consistency  and  stability  to  the  despotism  which  >fapoleon  Buo-* 
naparte  has  established.  How  far  they  are  calculated  to  realize 
this  odious  end,,  we  shall  endeavour  to  exam'me.  This  code  is 
divided  into  three  books^  whidi  are  again  sub-divided  intotitles^ 
chapters,  and  section.  The  first  book  contains  the  laws  relative 
to  *'  persons  f  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  rights  rf 
persam^  ahhough  famili^  to  Englishmen  ;  the  second  relates  to 
^  goods  and  the  different  modifications  of  property  f  and  the 
thurd  to  the  "  difierent  methods  of  acquiring  propertj/'  Thi« 
code  is  like  wise  divided  into  articles,  amounting  to  228  !,  which 
ate  so  majQy  distinct  laws,  or  rules  of  action*  The  *^  preliminary 
title,  on  the  publication,  effects,  s^ind  application  of  laws  ingene- 
xal,"  will  show  the  cruelty  and  despotism  of  a  code  wHich  requires 
obedience  to  a  rule  of  action  before  the  people  can  be  supposed  tq 
domprehendi  it. 

*'  The  laws/'  says  the  first  article^ ''  are  executive  thfooghout  tho 
Frendj  territory,  in  virtue  of  their  promulgatiou  by  the  emperor.  They 
shall  be  executed  in  every  part  of  the  empire  the  nunnmt  m  which  thm 
promulgation  could  be  known.  The  publication  made  by  the  empe- 
ror shfrll  be  odnsidared  as  known  in  the  depanment  of  the  imperial 
residence,  .ooc  day  after  that  of  tl^  promulgation  ;  and  in  all  the 
otherdepartmeoUa^r  the  expiration  of  the  same  time,  augmeated 
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\rf  as  many  days  as  there  shal)  be  times  ten  myriaitselreir  {about  ^20 
I^gues  or  50  English  miles)  between  tlie  city  in  which  the  pablicatfen 
ihall  have  been  onde^  aod  the  chief  town  of  each  department.'* 

Thus  we  see  the  slaves  of  Bitonapart6  are  called  upon  to  obey 
his  mandates}  (for  such  are  all' his  arrets,  decrees,  or  laws)  the 
moment  that  they  are  promutgalied,  without  any  ti'me  to  study 
and  understand  them^  or  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
their  nature  and  existence  If  our  parliamentary  orators,  who 
frequently  exclaim,  against  precipitation  in  parsing  a  law,  were 
subjected  to  such  obedience  for  a  time,  they  would,  perhapSy 
l^ecome  ^ore  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  legislative 
government  over  that  of  unqiialified  and  instantaneous  submis- 
sion to  the  individual  caprice  of  a  tyrant.  In  this  country  the 
subject  is  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  know  and  conform  to  all 
new  laws,  before  that  they  are  carried  into  effect,  but  Buoaa- 
parte  finds  it  easier  to  order  and  compel  prompt  obedience;  It 
must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  such  a  mode,  however  contrary 
to  justice  and  humanity,  may  be  effected  with  much  greater 
expedition,  and  hence  one  of  the  principal  causes  wlnr  the  mea» 
sures  of  the  enemy  so  much  surpass  ours  in  celerity  of  execution. 
Justicje  takes  time  to  balance  circumstances,  vengeance  instantly^ 
hurls  h(er  darts  at  her  devoted  object.  The  preliminary  title 
contains  five  other  articles,  which  tend  lo  the  same  purpose  of 
establishing  the  absolute  authority  of  th^  emperor,  and  betray  s 
total  want  of  any  philosophical  spirit  in  their  conception^        .j 

"  2*  Law  i»  enacted  but  for  the  future ;  it  has  no  retroactive  efl^ct. 
^       ".3.  The  law«  of  the  police  and  of  security  bind  all  those  who  in- 
habit the  territory.     Real  estates,  evep  those  posses^d  by  foreigners^ 
•  4ire  gOTetncd  bjr  theFiench  law.    The  laws  reiative  to  the  state  and 
capacity  of  pqr^ous  govern.  Frenchmen  ei^en  although  residing  in  a 
foreign  country. 

"  4.  The  judge  who  shall  refuse  to  decide*  under  pretext  of  tho 
silence,  obscurity,  or  insufficiency  of  tiie  law,  may  be  pvosecuted  as 
guilty  of  denying  justice. 

"  5.  Judges  are  prohibited  to  pronounce,  by  the  way  of  general  dis* 
poshiou  or  regulation,  on  the  causes  which ar^  siibmitied  totheip. 

"  6.  One  cannot  degrade^  (deroger)  by  privatti  agreements,  the  laws 
which  interest  public  order  and  good  manners.**        .      •  , 

The  first  book  Contains  eleven  titles  relative  to  personal 
rights.  '^  On  the  enjoyment  and  privation  of  civil  rights  ;  qu 
acts  in  a  civil  capacity ;  on  residence ;  on  absence  ;  marriage ; 
divorce;  paternity  and  filiation;  adoption  and  tender  guardian- 
.  ^hip }  paternal  power  ',  minority,  guardianship  and  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  oa  majorityi  iaterdietion,  and  judicial- counsel/'   We 
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sKall  tnaslate  a  few  of  the  more  s^gnlar  articleff  after  remark* 
iiig  that  this  boasted  '^  Code  NapoJeon"  takes  up  notice  of  the 
people's  legislatiye  or  representative  rights^  and  only  stalei» 
in  article  -. 

"  7.  The  exeroie  of  cm/  rights^  is  indepecdaot  of  theqwlity  of 
.  cUixen,  which  is  acquired  aod  preserved  only  by  coDformii^  to  the 
constitjitionai  law. 

"  8.  All  Frenchmen  shall  enjoy  civil  rights,  [so  do  negro  slaw  in 
the  same  sense.] 

''9.  ^very^ndividual  bom  in.  France,  of  a  foreigner,  may,  in  the 
year  following  the  period  of  his  coming  to  maturity,  claim  the  equality 
of  Frenchman ,  provided  that,  if  be  reside  in  France,  he  declares  th^ 
his  intention  is  to  fix  his  abode  in  it  ;  and,  if  he  reside  in  a  foreign 
country,  be  makes  his  subtnission  for  fixing  his  residence  m  France, 
and  that  he  should  establish  it  there  during  the  year  after  tbe  act.  of 
,  submission. , 

**  10.  £very  infiint  born  to  a  Fi^nchman,  in  a  foreign  oountxy,  is 
French.  Every  infant  born  in  a  foreign  country,  to  a  Frenchman  who 
should  have  lost  the  quality  of  Frencbmao,  may  always  recover  this 
quality,  in  fulfilling  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  ninth  article. 

"  12.  A  foreign  female  who  shall  have  married  a  Frenchman,  sbiH 
follow  the  condition  of  her  husband. 

'*  17.  The  quality  of  Frenchman  shall  be  lost,  1st,  by  natutalixatiQa 
acquired  in  a  foreign  country ;  ?d,  by  the  acceptance,  unaiilhorised  bf 
the  emperor,  of  public  functions  conferred  by  a  foreign  govenunent ;  ^ 
and  3d,  by  all  establishments  made  in  a  foreign  country  without  <the 
design  of  returning.  Commercial  establishments  can  never  be  000- 
sidered  as  havingbeen  madd  without  the  design  of  returning.      ^ 

''  22.  Condemnation  to  punishments,  the  effect  of  vrbich  is  to  de- 
prive the  condemned  person  of  all  participation  in  civil  rights,  shall  im* 
ply  civil  death. 

.  *'  25.  By  civil  death,  the  condemned  person  loses  all  the  ptopcily 
which  he  possesses,  his  inheritahce  is  open  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs, 
to  whom  his  property  devolves  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  died 
naturally  without  a  will.  He  can  no  longer  reap  any  inheritance,  or 
transmit  in  this  manner  the  goods  which  he  has  afterwards  acqnited. 
He  can  no  more  dispose  of  his  goods  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  a^ 
tber  by  donation  anrang  the  living  nor  by  will,  nor  receive  any  thing 
of  this  kind  except  for  aliment.  He  cannot  be  nominated  guardian, 
nor  assist  at  any  business  relative  to  guardianship.  He  oin  neither  be 
a  witness  in  aay  solemn  or  authentic  act,  nor  be  admitted  to  bear  tes« 
timony  in  a  tribunal  of  justice.  He  can  neither  be  defendant  nor 
plaintiff,  but  under  the  name  and  by  the  agency  of  a  special  oonn- 
^lor,  [curdfeur']  who  is  assigned  him  by  die  tribunal  in  which  thn 
action  is  brought.  He  is  incapable  of  contracting  a  marriage  wbidh 
might  province  any  civil  effect.  The  maraage  whidbi  he  had  fMne- 
vioualy  contracted  is  dissolved  in  what  telates  to  itsavU  efeets.    His 


'  spouse  and  lieirs  can  exercise  respectively  the  rights  and  actioitf  t;o 
which  his  natural  death  would  have  given  occasion. 

"  S7i  The  witnesses  to  acts  of  a  civil  nature  must  be  of  the  male  sex^ 
of  the  9%t  of  21  years  at  leasts  relatives  or  others,  and  they  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  interested  persons.  -  «  r 

"  48.  Every  act  of  a  civil  nature  by  Frenchmen  in  a  foreign  country 
shall  be  valid^  if  it  ha6  been  received  agreeable  to  the  French  laws,  by 
the  diplomatic  agents,  or  by  the  cmsuIs, 

"  35.  The  declarations  of  birth  shall  be  made  to  the  civil  officer  of* 
the  i^ace  within  three  days  of  delivery  -,  the  infant  shall  he  present^ 
iohim!!! 

•'*  5G.  The  birth  of  the  infent  shall  be  declared  by  the  father,  or  in 
defectum  the^  fsfher,  by  the  physician,  surgeon,  midwife,  officer  of 
health,  or  other  persitos,  who  shall  have  assisted  at  the  ddivery  i  andju 
if  the  mother  has  been  delivered  when  absent  from  her  own  residence, 
^  by  the  person  in  whose  house  she  lay*in.  The  register  of  birth, 
(t^iedB^Tndsstmce)  shall  aAerwards  be  committed  to  writing  in  presence 
of  two  witnesses. 

*'  57.  The  regftter  of  nativity  shall  announce  the  day,  hour,  and 
place  of  birth,  the  sex  of  the  infant,  and  the  names  whieh  shall  be  given 
to  it,  the  name,  surname,  profession,  and  residence  of  the  father  and. 
mother,  ai^d  those  of  the  witnesses. 

''  5g.  If  an  inflint  iabom  during  a  voyage  at  sea,  the  register  of 
*  birth  shall  be  prepared  in  24  hourv  before  the  father,  if  present, 
and  two  witnesses  taken  from  among  the.  officers  of  the  ship,  or  in 
de^uit  of  themy  anaong  the  ship's  crew.  This  act  shall  be  committed 
to  writing,  viz.  in  the  emperor's  ships,  by  an  officer  Of  the  marine  ad- 
ministration, and  in  privateers  or  merchant  vessels,  by  the  captain  or 
-master  of  the  vessel.  The  register  of  birth  shall  be  inscribed  at  the  end 
of  the  list  of  the  ship's  company.'   > 

■^  6^.  Before  the  celebration  of  marriage,  the  civil  officer  snail  pub- 

,  lish  it  twice,  after  the  interval  of  eight  days,  on  a  Sunday,  in  fitmt  of 

'  tbe  door  of  the  court-house  or  common  hall.  These  publications,  and 

the  record  made  of  it,  shall  annotince  the  names,  surnames,  professions, 

and  place  of  abode  of  their  fathers  and  niothers. 

''  64.  An  extract  finom  the  act  of  publication. shall  remam  posted  at 
the  door  of  the  common  hall  during  the  eight  days  of  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  publication.  The  marriage  cannot  be  celebrated 
before  the  third'  day  after,  not  including^  that  of  the  second  publication, 
p,  e.  after  i  I  days'  notice.] 

**  139.  The' absent  spouse,  whose  coo^nton  has  contiacted  a  new 
union,  is  the  only  lawful  person  to  attack  this  marriage  by  himself  or 
'  by  his    authorised   representative^,    furnished    with  proofs   of  his 
existence. 

**  )40.-  if'  the  ^sent  spouse  has  led  no '  relatives  able  to  succeed 
him,  the  other  spouse  may  demand  the  transfer  of  the  provisional  pos« 
•easion  of  the  property. 

*'  144.  A  takk  before  completing  his  i8th  year,   or  a  womaii 
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bftibreher  15th»  cannot  contract  matrimooy.  Neverthdeit  k  itliwfbl 
for  the  emperor,  for  serious  reasons,  to  grant  dispensations  of  age. 

**  147.  No  one  can  contract  a  second  niarrii^  beiiwe  ti^  dissolu- 
tiott  of  the  nrst. 

''  148.  The  son  who  has  not  completed  his  25th  ye^,  or  the 
daughter  her  2 1st,  cannot  contract  marriage  without  the  consent  of 
their  father  and  mother  3  in  case  of  dissent^  the  consent  of  the  father 
is  sufficient. 

'<  15 1 .  From  the  age  of  maturity  fixed  hy  the  148tii  article  till  the 
ions  have  completed  ti^ir  30th  year,  aiKl  the  daughters  their  25tii,  tbey 
are  bound,  before  contracting  marriage,  to  ask,  by  a  formal  and  le- 
apectfal  act,  the  counsel  of  their  &ther  and  mother,  or  that  of  their 
grandfathet*  or  grandmother,  when  their  father  and  mother  are  de^ 
ceased,  or  incapable  of  manifesting  their  will. 

*'  161.  In  a  direct  line,  marriage  is  prohibited  between  all  the 
ascendants  and  descendants,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  and  those  mr- 
ried  into  tlie  same  line.  In  a  collateral  line  marriage  is  prohibited 
between  the  brother  and  sister,  legitimate  or  natural,  and  those  wedded 
in  the  same  degree.  Marriage  is  also  prohibited  between  thetincle  and 
niece,  aant  and  nephew.  Nevertheless  it  is  lawful  for  the  enaperoc  to 
dispense  with  these  prohibitions. 

*'  165,  Marriage  shall  be  celebrated  publicly  before  a  civi/  officer 
tieloDging  to  the  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  two  parties. 

''  173.  Tlie  father,  and,  in  default  of  the  father,  the  mother,  and  in 
default  of  father  and  mother,  the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  caa 
oppose  the  marriage  of  their  children  and  descendants,  even  althooj^ 
they  have  attained  their  2Jth  year. 

"  182.  Marriage  contracted  without  the  consent  of  fathers  and  mo- 
thers, ascendants,  or  the  family  counsel,  in  cases  where  such  oonaeot 
Was  necessary,  cannot  be  attacked  as  null  but  by  those  whose  coaaeat 
was  required,  or  (>y  that  one  of  the  parties  who  had  need  of  thia 
consent. 

'^  227.  Marriage  b  dissolved,  by  the  death  0/  one  of  the  parties,  \ff 
divorce  legally  pronounced,  or  b^  a  definitive  condemnation  d  tfacr 
husband  or  wife  to  a  punishment  implying  civil  death. 

''  228«  A  wonum  cannot  contract  marriage  a  second  tinae  till 
ien  mofUhs  have  passed  since  Che  dissolution  of  her  foroier  imr- 
rtage.     [Here  no  limit  u  fixed  for  m^'^  second  marriage.^ 

*'  229.  A  husband  may  demand  a  divorce  on  account  of  his  wife's 
adultery.  A  wife  may  demand  a  divorce  on  account  o^the  adultery  of 
her  husband,  when  he  shall  have  kept  his  oonatbine  in  the  seme  homse 
with  herl  n 

.'*'23l.  A  marrieil  couple  n^ay  reciprocally  demand  a  diroroe  fee 
excess,  ill  usage,  or  serious  injuries  on  the  part  of  one  to  the  other. 
Tlie  oondemnation  of  one  of  the  married  persons  to  aa  '"famfflit  p«» 
nishment  shall  be  to  the  other  a  cause  of  divorce. 

*'  275.  The  mutual  consent  of  the  niarried  pair  shall  not  be  mSh 
initted  as  a  canse  of  divotve,  if  the  husband  be  under  25  years  of  a|^ 
0  thj5,  Wife  less  tbad  %h    Mutoal  co9seat  shall  not  be  adoaittBd  till 
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after  being  1 2  years  marriod.  Neither  can  a  divorce  take  place  after 
twenty  years  marriagej  nor  when  the  wife  shall  be  Ibrty-ftve  years 
of  age.      .        I 

"  295.  The  couple  who  shall  be  divorced  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
be,  can  never  be  re-unlted.  In  the  case  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent, 
neither  of  the  parties  can  contract  matrimony  a  second  time  till  three 
years  after  the  pronunciation  of  the  divorce.  ' 

"  298.  In  the  case  of  divorce  admitted  in  consequeifce  of  adultery, 
the  culpable  person  can  never  be  married  with  the  accomplice.  By  the 
same  judgment  the  adulterous  wife  shall  be  copdemned,'  o\\  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  public  minister,  to  seclusion  in  a  house  of  correction  for  a 
limited  time,  not  less  than  three  months,  nor  exceeding  two  years,  • 

*'  311.  The  separation  of  body^  or  divorce,  always  implies  separation 
of  property. 

"  312.  The  infant  conceived  during  marriage  has  the  husband  for  • 
father.  Nevertlieless,  the  husband  may  disavow  the  child,  if  he  proves 
that,  during  the  time  which  elapsed  between  ^he  300th  and  ]  80th  day 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  was,  either  in  consequence  of  distance, 
or  some  accident,  physically  impossible  for  him  to  cohabit  with  his 
"wife.  The  infant  born  before  the  180th  day  after  the  marriage,  can- 
not be  disowned  by  the  husband,  if  he  knew  of  the  pregnancy  before 
marriage,  if  he  assisted  in  registering  the  birth,  snd  if  that  act  is 
signed  by  him,  or  contains  his  di&claration  of  inability  to  sign  it ;  and 
if  the  infant  is  not  declared  likely  to  live.  The  legitimacy  of  an  infant 
bom  300  dgys  after  the  dissolution  of  marriage  may  be  Contested. 

*^  331.  Infants  not  bora  rn  wedlock,  eiccpt  those  issuing  from  aa 
incestuous  or  adulterous  intercourse,  may  be  rendered  legitimate  by  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  their  father  and  mother,  if  they  are  legally 
acknowledged  as  their  offspring  either  before  or  at  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage." 

The  law  condemning  adulterous  wives  to  the  house*  of  cor- 
rection, considering  that  they  have  in  every  country  stronger 
motives  to  virtue  and  less  temptations  to  vice  than  husbands,  is 
extremely  wise,  laudable,  and  deserving  of  universal  adoptron. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  institution  in  France  which  we  would 
wish  to  see  imitated  in  this  country.  The  politic  law  prohibiting 
the  intermarriage  of  the  guilty  parties  was  suggested  in  England,  . 

*  A  female  house  of  correction  for  wives  convicted  of  adultery  is 
established  in  the  environs  of  Bourdeaux,  where  it  is  administered  with 
great'  care  and  ability ;  the  women,  of  whatever  condition  they  may' 
have  been,  are  dressed  in  very  coarse  cloth,  nourished  with  very  plaip 
and  meagre  food,  obliged  to  work  constantly,  and  subjected  to  that 
chastisement  which,  however  inadequate  10  teach  chastity,  must  at 
least  convince  them  that  such  jcrimes,  even  in  this  world,  shall  not 
escape  with  impunity.  If  similar  institutions  were  founded  in  this 
country/ instead  of*  Female  Penitentiaries,"  they  would  be  of  mor« 
Utility  to  public  morality  and  national  happiness. — Rev. 
Appbndix,  ANTf jac.  Rev.  FoL  33,        2  G 
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but  France  has  the  merit  of  first  carrying  It  into  practice.  The 
law  prohibiting  the  re-marriage  of  a  divorced  couple,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  be,  appears  equally  immoral  and  impolitic  ; 
they  should  be  allowed  the  permission  of  re-marrying  if  they 
pleased,  but  denied  the  power  of  obtaining  a  second  divorce. 
The  article  denying  th^  woman  the  power  of  suing  for  a  divorce 
in  cases  of  adultery,  imless  her  husband  proceeds  to  the  almost 
incredible  extreme  of  keeping  his  concubine  in  the  same  hoa% 
with  her,  is  at  least  grossly  unjust.'  Any  vice  permitted  to  men 
more  than  women  must  be  destructive  of  society;  the  convic- 
tion of  adultery  shoirtd,  in  justice,  equally  sanction  divorce 
from  the  innocent  party,  as  it  is  physically  impossible  that  the 
man  who  keeps  a  mistress  can  be  a  good  husband.  It  is,  too,  a 
sufficient  privilege  to  men,  that  they  are  necessarily  exempted 
from  all  ^^rj^«/i/ (although  they  ought  not  to  be  from  pecuniary) 
punishment  in  such  cases,  as  otherwise  the  public  migtt  sustain 
injury,  if  the  state  were  deprived  of  their  personal  services.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  this  whole  code  of  matri- 
monial laws  is  founded,  it  is  evidently  as  devoid  of  morality  as  the 
customs  respecting  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  or  black  cattle 
in  this  country.  To  celebrate  a  iparriage  before  a  magistrate  is  no 
more  moral  or  religious  than  to.  ratify  any  other  contract  before 
an  attorney,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  law.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  instances  of  superiority  in  the  English  constitution, 
that  although  the  statute  law  considers  marriage  only  as  a  civil 
coi;itract,  and  takes  cognizance  of  it  as  such,  yet  the  ecclesiastical 
law  treats  it  as  a  spiritual  and  religious  engagement,  which  happily 
combines  both  the  morality  axid  policy  of  the  act,  and  renders  it 
infinitely  more  solemn,  more  binding,  and  more  advantageous  to 
every  noble  purpose  of  civil  society.  The  laws  respecting  the  regis- 
ter of  births  are  ridiculously  ceremonious  and  immodestly  circum- 
stantial. Those  respecting  deaths  are  very  similar,  except  that 
there  is  more  necessity  for  investigating  the  causes  of  decease 
than  of  birth.  Yet  all  that  is  necessary  or  useful  in  this  respect, 
is  attained  in  this  country  by  much  shorter  and  less  expensive 
means.  It  is,  however,  necessary  in  France  to  have  an  obhgatooy 
law  to  inter  the  dead,  we  do  not  say  to  give  them  Christian 
burial,  for  that  is  not  now  much  valued.  Brutality,  indeed,  has 
certainly  become  very  general,  and  the  "  Code  Napoleon," 
will  necessarily  extend  its  fell  influence.  Tyranny  is  as  fatal 
to  humanity,  as  licentiousness  is  to  liberty,  or  despotism  to 
justice  and  morality. 

The  second  book  of  this  code  is  devoted  to  the  disposition  of 
"goods  and  the  different  modifications  of  property,"  and  contains 
only  four  titles;  on  the  "  distinction  of  goods  ;  on  property ;  usu- 
fruct, usage  and  habitation ;  and  rents,  uses,"  &c.  {servitudes  ou 
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iervtces  finders.)  Property  is  divided  into  moveable  or  immove- 
able,  with  many  more  absurd  distinctions  than  are  to  be  found 
in  our  terms  of  chattel  or  landed  property.  Thus  we  find  bees,  > 
pigeonsy  farming  cattle,  agricultural  implementSi  straw,  manure, 
caldrons,  presses,  tubs,  barrels,  &c.  ranked  as  immoveable  pro- 
perty !  Among  these  strange  and  perplexed  laws  we  observe 
the  681  article  orders  that  "  every  proprietor  [house-ownerl 
should  construct  the  roof  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rain  water 
may  run  on  his  own  ground  or  on  the  puhHc  way,  as  he  cannot 
make  it  ran  on  the  ground  of  his  neighbour."  The  consequence 
of  this  stupid  law  is,  that  every  house  is  furnished  with  a  spout 
projecting  from  the  eaves  about  four  or  five  feet,  and  whenever  a 
lieavy  fall  of  rain  takes  place^  a  torrent  of  water  falls  from  40  to 
50  feet  (according  to  the  height  of  the  house)  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  which  not  unfrequently  knocks  to  the  ground  the  un- 
fortunate passenger  who  comes  under  its  overwhelming  violence. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  polished,  enlightened,  and  elegant  city 
of  Paris,  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  and  the  mother  of  refined- 
taste  \\\   . 

The  third  and  last  book, ''  on  the  different  modes  of  acquiring 
property,"  contains  20  titles.  After  stating  in  general  disposi- 
tions, that  hunting,  fowling,  and  fishing,  are  reserved  as  privi- 
leges in  the  French  emgire ;  and  that  not  only  shipwrecked 
goods,  but  also  the  plants  and  herbage  which  grow  on  the  sea- 
shores, are  subject  to  particular  laws,  the  first  title  treats  of  suc- 
cession, in  which  the  rights  of  natural  children  are  discussed, 
and  their  claims  to  inheritance  fixed,  where  their  parents  die 
•Without  any  legitimate  heirs.  Here,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
whole  Code,  several  repetitions  and  very  vague  definitions  . 
abound,  notwithstanding  the  method  of  numbering  each  article 
to  as^st  the  perspicuousness  and  brevity  of  the  treatise.  Dona- 
tions or  gifts,  wills  and  legacies,  are  very  diSusely  treated ;  so, 
are  co^itracts,  agreements  and  obligations  \  and  even  the  chapter 
on  divorce  contains  two  articles,  the  298  and  308,  virtually  the 
same.  As  we  have  translated  several  articles  relative  to.  marriage, 
th^  form  or  ceremony  now  used  (for  ceremony  is  still  found  neces- 
saiy)  may  also  be  amusing. 

*^  Marriage  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  commune  (or  district)  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  resides  \  six  months  residence  in  the  same  commune 
shall  be  sufficient  to  sanction  this  act.  On  the  appointed  day  afler  the 
legalpublications  have  been  made,  the  civil  officer  (or  magistrate)  in 
the  district  court-house,  in  presence  of  four  witnesses,  relatives  or  others, 
shall  read  to  the  parties  the  undermentioned  pieces  relative  to  the  state 
and  formalities  of  marriage,  and  the  chapter  on  the  mutual  rights  and 
duties  of  married  persons.    He  shall  receive  from  each  party^  (xie  aftec 

2G2 
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the  other>  the  declaration  that  they  wkh  to  take  each  other  for  hus« 
band  and  wife ;  he  shall  pronounce^  in  the  name  of  the  law,  that  they 
are  united  by  marriage,  and  immediately  draw  up  the  instrument.  In 
the  act  of  marriage,  the  names,  surnames,  professions,  age,  place  of 
nativity,  and  residence  of  the  bridal  pair,  shall  be  declared ;  if  they  are 
of  age  or  minors  3  the  names,  surnames,  professions  and  residence  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers  3  the  consent  of  the  fathers  and  mothers^ 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and  that  of  the  faroily>  in  cases  where 
such  may  be  required  ;  the  acts  of  respect  [solicitations  of  approbation 
from  their  parents]  if  any  have  been  made  3  their  publications  in  the 
different  places  of  abode  3  the  oppositions,  if  any  have  been  made, 
their  removal,  or  the  mention  that  there  had  been  no  opposition  3  the 
declaration  of  the  contracting  parties  to  become  a  wedded  pair,  and  the 
pronouncing  of  their  union  by  the  public  officer  5  (and  lastly)  the 
names,  surnames,  age,  professions,  and  residences  of  the  witnesses,  with 
their  declaration  if  they  are  relations  or  allied  to  the  parties,  on  what 
side,  and  in  what  degree .  '* 

The  following  is  the  chapter  on  the  mutual  rights  and  duties 
of  a  married  state,  from  Art.  212  to  226. 

*'  The  espoused  couple  mutoally  owe  fidelity,  succour,  and  assistance 
to  each  other.  The  husband  owes  protection  to  his  wife,  the  wife 
obedience  to  her  husband.  The  wife  is  obliged  to  live  widi  her  hus- 
band, and  to  follow  hira  wherever  he  thinks  proper  to  reside  3  the  hus- 
band is  obliged  to  receive  her,  and  furnish  her  with  all  the  necessaries 
•of  life,  according  to  his>ability  and  condition.  The  woman  cannot  sue 
in  her  own  name  without  the  attthority  of  her  husband,  even  although 
she  be  a  public  trader,  or  not  in  community  with  him,  or  having  separate 
goods.  The  authority  of  the  husband  is  not  necessary  when  the  wife  is 
prosecutedcriminally,  or  in  matters  of  police.  The  woman  (even  not  in 
community  or  having  distinct  goods)  can  neither  give,  alienate,  mortgage, 
noracquireagratuitousorsubstantialtitle,  without  the  concurrence  of  die 
husband  ill  the  act,  or  his  consent  in  writing.  If  the  husband  refuse  to  au- 
thorize the  wife  to  sue  for  judgment  in  her  own  name,  the  judgecan give 
her  authority.  If  a  husband  refuse  to  authorize  his  wife  to  settle  any 
X  contract,  the  wife  may  call  him  directly  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
premiere  instance  of  the  arrondissement,  which  can  give  or  refuse  its 
authority,  after  the  husband  shall  have  been  heard  or  summoned  before 
the  council-chamber.  .  The-wife,  if  api^blic  trader,  can,  without  the 
authority  of  her  husband,  bind  herself  for  what  concerns  her  trade, 
and  in  that  case  she  binds  also  her  husband^  if  there  be  a  community 
be^tween  them.  She  is  not,  however,  esteemed  a  public  trader,  if  she 
merely  retails  her  husband*s  goods,  but  only  when  she  trades  sepa- 
rately. When  a  husband  is  condemned  to  an  infamous  puni&hmeiU, 
although  pronounced  but  for  contumacy,  his  wife,  although  of  age, 
cannot,  during  the  time  of  punishment,  sue  for  judgment  in  her  own 
name,  nor  make  contracts  till  after  she  has  been  authorised  by  the 
j«dg«>  who,  in  thiscasc,  can  give  authority  without  the  husband  bein^ 
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,  either  heard  or  summoned.  If  the  husband  is  absent^  or  declared  luoa* 
tic,  the  judge>  knowiog  the  cause,  can  authorize  the  wife  either  to 
sue  in  her  own  name  or  make  contracts.  AH  general  authority, 
although  stipulated  in  the  marriage  contract,  is  valid  only  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  wife's  property.  If  the  husband  is  a 
minor,  authority  from  the  judge  is  necessary  to  the  wife  either  to  sue 
in  her  own  name  or  make  contracts.    Nullity,  founded  on  want  of 

^  authority,  cannot  be  opposed  but  by  the  wife,  by  the  husband,  or 
their  heirs.  A  wife  can  make,  a  will  without  the  authority  of  her 
husband."  « 

The  above  is  the  legal  ceremony  of  the  celebration  of  marriage 
in  regenerated  and  philosophical  France  \  that  it  is  immoral  in 
its  principle^  and  ruinous  in  its  effects,  cannoi  be  doubted.  Such 
encouragement  to  female  litigation  would  alone  destroy  the  con-^ 
cordand  happiness  of  any  country,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
thbre  are  every  year  more  and  more  female  than  male  litigants 
in  the  French  courts  of  4aw,  we  do  not  say  justice.  We  have, 
indeed,  been  Assured  that,  only  a  few  months  ago,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunals in  a  country  town  in  Fraace,  was  occupied  a  whole  week 
solely  with  female  causes !  The  laws  under  the  title  **  marriage 
contracts  and  mutual  rights  of  husbands  and  wives,"  consist  of 
195  articles,  and  ar6  verbose,  confused,  and  delusive  in  the  ex- 
treme. In  the  title  of  **  Sal^,''  we  find  a  law  allowing  the 
sellet  of  any  property  who  disposes  of  it  seven-twelfths  under  its 
full  value,  to  rescind  the  agreement  even  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years  ! !  This  may  convey  some  idea  to  Englishmen  how  diffi^ 
cult  it  is  to  prevent  fraud,  in  trade,  among  Frenchmen,  and  how 
little  honesty  there  is  now  in  France. 

The  laws  of  contracts  for  hire  or  rent  and  leases,  embrace  many 
particulars  which  would  be  muchbeher  regulated  by  the  influence 
of  .a  little  integrity.  On  the  other  handy  the  laws  respecting 
partnerships,  or  company-contracts,  are  very  defective,  and  unless 
very  arbitrarily  administered)  must  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  designed.  Loans,  interest,  deposit,  and  sequestration^ 
msurance,  adventures,  and  annuities,  are  treated  more  distinctly. 
In  the  chapter  on  ^^  gaming  s^d  betting,"  the  first  article  de- 
clares, that  the  "  latir  allows  no  action  for  a  gambling-debt,  or  the 
payment  of  a  bet ;"  but  the  next.  No.  1266,  says,  *^  games  fit  to 
.  train  to  feats  of  arms,  as  racing,  coursing,  tennis,  and  others  of 
the  like  nature,  which  require  address,  and  exercise  the  body, 
are  excepted  from  the  preceding  la^e."  The  1 3i4i  title  regulates 
powers  of  attorney ;  (tnandat)  the  14th,  bail  and  security ;  1 5th, 
agreements ;  the  16th,  imprisonment  in  civil  matters.  ^  Imprison- 
ihent  cannot  be  pronounced  against  minors^  nor  for  a  less  sum 
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than  300  francs ;  (12/.  sterling)  persons  enterbg  their  ?Oth 
year,  women,  and  spinsters,  are  exempt  from  this  punishment^ 
except  the  latter  for  cozenage*  Wives  are  not  imprisoned  as 
cozeners  unless  livitig  separate  from  their  husbatids.  "  2069.  The 
infliction  of  imprisonment  neither  prevents  nor  suspends  exe^ 
cution  on  the  goods !"  Thus,  we  perceive  both  person  zod  pro* 
perty  in  France  can  be  seized  together  for  one 'debt.  Title  17 
pledges,  18  mortgages,  1 9  forced  expropriation,  20th  and  last 
prescription.  Possession  is  considered  a  title  to  all  chattels  ;  but 
in  cases  where  any  one  has  lost  an  article,  he  can  claim  it  during 
three  years  from  the  time  it  was  lost  or  stolen,  provided  the 
possessor  has  not  purchased  it  in  a  public  market,  or  from  a 
dealer  in  such  articles,  and  if  so  he  must  be  repaid  the  price  it 
cost  him. 

To  this  volume  are  added  the  distances  of  the  chief  towns  of 
each  department  from  Paris,  by  which  the  operation  of  the 
laws  are  to  be  regulated.  There  is,  indeed,  something  richly 
absurd  in  executing  laws  in  one  part  of  a  kingdom  before  their 
existence  is  known  in  another.  Thus  a  law  may  be  promulgated 
and  executed  at  Paris  10  days  before  it  is  in  existence  at  Nice^ 
which  is  192  leagues,  or  96  myriametres  from  the  capitaL  In 
this  manner  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  one  of  Buonaparte's 
capricious  decrees  or  laws  may  be  promulgated,  execfited,  and 
repealed,  all  before  it  is  heard  of  at  Nice  ;  it  is  also  possible  that 
as  the  post  will  travel  more  than  20  leagues  a  day,  the  same  law 
might  never  be  known  in  the  department  of  the  maritime  Alps» 
under  which  some  unfortunate  persons  may  have  suffered  at  Paris* 
Such,  however,  is  the  usual  modes  off  arbitary  and  despotic  gou  - 
vemments,  and  such  the  progress  of  France  to  vassalage  and 
worse  than  Gothic  barbarism.  This  code,  indeed,  is  perhaps 
less  verbose  than  the  ancient  style,  but  it  is  as  much  less  pore 
and  less  just.  In  many  particulars  it  attempts,  with  very  Uttle 
l^uccess,  to  fix  and  determine  things',  which  would  be  much 
better  left  to  arbitration  and  the  conunon  sense  of  equity  ;  in 
.others  it  establishes  rules  as  in  the  '*  family*  council,"  which 

*  This  ''  femily  council"  meets  under  the  authority,  and  by  the 
direction  of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  is  composed  of  six  members^ 
(parents,  relatives,  or  connections,  equally  of  the  father  and  of  the 
mother)  \^  ho  act  as  superintendents  of  the  guardians  of  minora  and 
others.  The  necessity  of  having  so  many  persons,  is  a  demonstrative 
proof  of  the  want  of  reciitude  among  the  people,  wbHe  the  hciter- 
ference  of  such  a  number,  legally  authorized  to  examine  into  all  the 
domestic  concerns  of  families,  must  necessarily  eradicate  all  fraternal 
feelings  among  children  of  the  same  parents^  and  impress  them  with 
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must  be  destructive  of  natural  affection,  and  injurious  to  society. 
Upon  the  whok,  this  code  will  be  valuable  to  all  English  nego- 
tiators, who  may  hence  learn  something  of  the  usual  arts  of 
Frenchmen,  and  the  means  they  themselves  have  adopted  to 
counteract  them.  , 

Apergu  general  et  raisonne  sur  la  Fortification  de  Place^  ouvragM 
speddenunt  compose  pour  les  Officiers  de  Lignem  Par  le  Baron  L. 
de  Pages- Vaumale,  Capitaine  au  .Corps  Royal  du  Genie  de 
France,  &c-  8vo.  Pp.  267,  16  pbtes,  10s.  6d.  Egerton. 

Genera/  Observations  on  the  Fortification  of  Places ,  isfc. 

AS  we  several  months  ago  afforded  M.  de  Pages  an  opportu- 
nity of  defending  himself  against  the  attacks  of  some  of  our 
brother  critics,  we  conceive  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  a 
minute  examination  of  his  work  on  the  present  occasion.  We 
shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  (ew  desultory  remarks  on 
its  object  and  execution,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  its  contents. 

The  science  of  fortification  forms  so  important  and  necessary 
a  part  of  the  military  art,  that  it  has  justly  occupied  the  atten^ 
'  tion  of  all  military  nations,  from  the  rudest  ages  to  the  present 
/  times.  The  French,  in  particular,  have  been  long  distinguished 
for. their  proficiency  and  skill  in  the  different  branches  of  engi- 
neering; and,  by  the  discoveries  and  operations  of  their  coun- 
tryman, Vauban,  may  claim  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  advantage, ' 
of  having  given  a  new  face  to  modern  tactics.  Since  his  time^ 
their  ablest  engineers  have  been  incessantly  employed  in  per- 
fecting his  systems,  and  still  more  in  endeavouring  to  restore 
the  defence  of  fortified  places  to  its  former  superiority  over  the 
attack.  They  have  not  indeed  succeeded,  but  they  have  at  least 
devised  the  means  of  giving  to  a  certain  number  of  combatants  all 
the  advantages  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  into  action  against 
asssulants  superior  in  strength,  resources,  and  position*  The 
result  of  their  investigations  has  been  formed  into  a  system  of 
'  instruction  cdmmunicated  and  demonstrated  to  the  young  engi*- 
neers,  by  officers  equally  masters  of  the  theory  and  practice^ 
and,  we  ^believe,  as  carefully  confined  to  iSe  knowledge  of  their 
own  body,  as  the  nature  of  their  establishment  would  permit. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  exhibit  the  fundamental 
principles  laid  down  in  this  system,  for  the  use  of  officers  pf  the 
line,  whoj  though  they  are  not  required  to  investigate  all  the 
varieties,  and  even  caprices  of  the  art,  should  at  least  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  strength  and  influence  of  particular^  fortresses, 

an  idearthat  there  is  no  frieodship^  no  disinterested  justice  in  the  world, 
and  that  ail  b  mechanical,  and  most  be  regulated  by  lawB. 
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against  which  their  duty  may  call  them  to  act.  This  object  they 
may  attain  by  a  careful  perusal  of  M.  de  Fages's  treatise ;  mA, 
in  other  respects,  they  will  find  that  the  systematic  proceedings 
and  demonstrative  reasoning,  of  the  engineer,  will  throw  new 
light  on  military  tactics.  It  will  form  also  an  useful  introduction 
to  more  elaborate  works  on  the  subject,  for  the  professed 
engineer. 

In  investigating  and  displaying  these  principles,  M.  de  Fages 
has  first  examined  the  materials  and  vertical  form,  or  section,  of 
a  simple  piece  of  fortification,  then  the  developement  or  plaDj 
and  lastly  the  additional  or  exterior  works  intended  either  to 
add  to  the  strength,  or  obviate  the  defects  of  the  principal 
defence.  Of  each  of  these  he  has  shewn  the  properties  and 
peculiarities,  and  demonstrated  the  rules  of  construction  in  a 
simiple,  clear,  and  satisfactory  manner,  by  comparing,  at  every 
step,  the  effects  of  the  attack,  with  the  means  of  defence.  He 
has  closed  his  work  with  a  chapter  on  the  influence,  positions 
magnitude,  distance,  and  number  of  the  fortresses  which  are 
either  necessary  for  the  security  of  a  frontier,  or  for  the  pro- 
secution of  a  system  of  war,  either  offensive  or  defensive.  This 
chapter  presents  many  new  and  interesting  views,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  instructive  to  ofHcers  of  the  line,  in  general^ 
particularly  as  it  is  the  first  disquisition  of  the  kind,  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  an  elementary  treatise  on  fortification.  It  is  ako  wor- 
thy the  attentive  perusal  of  war-ministers,  who  may  In  one  view 
learn  something  of  their  own  duties  to  the  public,  and,  at  the 
same  timei  what  difiiculties  are  to  be  overcome  or  obviated  by 
those  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  plans  formed  from  theo- 
retical speculations  in  the  closet.  Here  the  Baron  evinces  much 
native  good  sense,  an  extensive  ac<]uaintance  and  familiarity  with 
his  subject,  and  very  just  conceptions  of  true  economy,  a  point 
in  which  almost  all  the  inferior  order  of  statesmen  invariably 
err.   • 

After  these  remarks  it  is  unnecessary  to  recommend  this 
little  volume  more  particularly  to  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of 
the  military  profession.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  express  our 
wishes  that  the  success  of  the  edition  may  encourage  the  author, 
or  his  friends,  to  present  it  to  the  public  in  'an  English  dress,  a» 
the  means  of  rendering  it  more  extensively  and  permanently 
useful.  , 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  lament  the  paucity  of 
useful_^works  on  the  military  art  in  this  country  \  but  this  evil 
cannot  be  remedied  till  military  men  feel  it  their  duty  to  study 
those  few  which  have  been  submitted  to  their  attention.  Oinr 
troops  are  never  called  into  actual  service  without  great  numbers 
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of  the  officers  manifesting  the  most  culpable  and  ignominious 
incapacity,  the  most  gross  ignorance  of  their  profession  ;  yet  no 
Sooner  do  they  feel  themselves  again  in  the  land  of  liberty  and 
peace,  than  they  drown  all  ideas  of  l:he  necessity  of  study  and 
of  military  science.  That  the  art  of  war,  above  all  others,  re- 
<]tiires  many  years  of  the  most  profound  and  incessant  study,  no 
one  will  at  present  venture  to  deny ;  that  our  English  officers 
in  general  seriously  devote  themselves  to  it,  no  one  can  affirm  ; 
on  the  contrary,  too  many  6f  them  appear  to  think  that  the  skill 
necessary  to  command  with  success  is  wholly  intuitive^  and  that 
they  will  no  sooner  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  than  they 
will  be  inspired  with  knowledge^how  to  direct  it !  Such  a  fatal 
error  might  be  very  safely  and  effectually  vanquished  by  a  perusal 
of  this  apergUf  which,  without  intimidating  weak  minds  by  its 
Inegth,  will  convince  all  military  men,  the  least  removed  from 
idiotism,  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  a  still  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  military  art.  It  is  true  all  soldiers  cannot  be 
engineers,  but  ito  man  is  capable  of  commanding  a  company 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  principal  facts  elucidated  in  this  useful 

treatise, 

, t_  

Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute  of  France^  isfc^ 
(Concluded  from  p.  477  of  Vol.  32,;    . 

THE  machine  invented  by  MM.  Niepce,  and  called  by  them 
Vi  pyreolophore^  is  among  the  first  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  apply  the  effi^cts  of  the  expansion  of  atmospheric  air,  by  calo- 
ric, to  mechanical  purposes.  From  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  use  of  this  effect  of  caloric,  applied  te  steam-engines,  it  is 
singular  that  no  more  decided  efforts  have  yet  been  made  to  pro- 
fit by  its  powers  with  simple  air.  The  expenses,  indeed,  attending 
the  consumption  of  fuel,  may  have  prevented  mechanics  frqm 
devoting  their  attention  to  a  principle  in  which  even  complete 
success  might  not  be  attended  with  any  adequate  advantage.  The 
present  machine  consists  of  %^opper  receiver,  furnished  with 
valves  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the  expansion  of  the  ait,  by 
means  of  a  fire  composed  of  such  inflammable  matter  2S  resin 
and  coals,  which  are  to  be  alternately  introduced  and  withdrawn, 
so  as  to  admit  the  action  and  re-action  of  the  apparatus,  and 
allow  the  dilatation  of  the  air  to  raise  a  column  of  water  to  a 
given  height.  The  particular  construction  of  this  imperfect 
apparatus  is  not  worth  detailing,  as  a  much  more  complete  ma« 
chine,  acting  on  the  same  principle,  was  some  time  ago  exhibited 
on  ^he  New  Road,  near  Paddington. 

Messrs'.  yaii4iieUn  and  Robiquet  haive  discovered,  in  the  juice 
of  asparagus^  (the  asparagus  saHm*  J)i  Linnaeus)  %  crystalUne 
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substance^  in  the  form  of  straight  rhomboidal  prisms,  sduble  in 
water,  but  which  is  neither  an  acid  nor  a  neutral  salt,  nor 
affected  by  the  ordinary  re-agents.  In  addition  to  this  singular 
substance  the  authors  found  a  saccharine  principle  which  they 
considered  analogous  to  manna.  Farther  experiments  are  still 
wanted  on  this  juice.  M.  Pinel's  "  Results  of  observations  and 
construction  of  tables,  to  determine  the  degree  of  probability  of 
curing  maniacs,"  are  curious  and  interesting.  But  as  the  improved 
tables  are  not  contained  in  this  volume,  we  cannot  speak  of 
their  merits  over  those  in  his  treatise  on  insanity.  His  observa- 
tions^  however,  at  the  Salpetriere  hospital,  deserve  attention  so 
far  as  they  tend  to  illustrate  the  true  state  and  condition  of  the 
people's  minds  or  feelings  under  the  existing  government.  The 
period  of  observation  was  from  germinal,  10th  year  (April  1802) 
to  Jan.  1806,  three  years  and  nine  months.  From  germinal  to 
fructidor  of  the  10th  year,  176  insane  persons  were  admitted  in 
the  Salpetriere  ;  in  the  1 1th  year,  208 ;  12th,  262  ;  13th,  104  j 
and  in  the  nine  last  months  of  1805,  252 ;  total,  1002.  While 
the  author  was  at  the  Bicetre  hospital  he  rarely  found  males  be- 
come deranged  before  the  age  of  puberty,  but  females  are  attacked 
much  earlier.  In  the  11th  and  13th  years  of  the  French  Re- 
public, (a  division  of  time,  by  the  way,  for  which  there  is  now 
some  reason)  M.  Pinelsays  the  number  of  spinsters  who  became 
ideots  was  sevenfold  that  of  the  married  women,  and  hence  he 
infers^  rather  hastily,  that  marriage  is  a  preservative  against  the 
two  most  inveterate  species  of  madness.  The  causes  of  mental 
derangement  in  females,  he  divides  into  physical  and  moral ;  the 
physical  are,  original  organic  dispositions,  cessation  of  periodical 
discharges,  accidents  in  lying-in,  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors> 
or  blows  on  the  head ;  the  moral  causes  are,  fright,  disappointed 
love,  reverse  of  fortune^  domestic  inquietude,  or  extravagant  de- 
votion. The  moral  causes  greatly  preponderate  over  the  physi- 
cal«  Melancholy,  it  appears,  is  making  dreadful  ravages  among 
Buonaparte's  happy  subjects.  Of  the  patients  admitted  in  the 
1 1th  year,  80  in  every  100  were  from  melancholy :  in  the  12th» 
0,83.  In  the  lOth  year  Buonaparte  re-established  popery,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that,  of  all  the  deranged  padents^ 
0,50,  or  one  half,  were  from  religious  terrors ;  in  the  1 1th  year 
the  religious  maniacs  only  amounted  to0,38j  and  in  the  12th  to 
0,18,  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  first  year  of  the  worship  of 
Mary,  50  in  every  100  of  the  maniacs  had  become  so  by  priest, 
craft,  the  second  only  38  in  each  hundred,  and  the  third  only 
18,  or  47  out  of  the  262  admitted.  As  to  &e  probabilities  oiF 
cure,  according  to  Haslam,  0,34  are  au*ed  in  Bethlehem ;  and 
0>43  i9  St.  Luke's,  of  those  admitted.  In  the  lunatic  hospital 
of  BeiU%  in  1808|  the  cures  were  117  oat  of  41S  or  0>28.  Un* 
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der  the  author's  care  at  the  Salpetriere,  the  cures  were  in  1002^ 
473  or  0^47  ;  but,  excluding  the  idiots  and  incturaUes  admitted^ 
out  of  814  there  were  444  cured,  or  0,54.  From  these  cures 
about  71  relapsed,  of  whom  20  had  been  previously  cured,  and 
16  were  prematurely  taken  away  from  the  hospital.  In  the  other 
Parisian  hospitals  for  lunatics,  out  of  72  patients,  62  died  of 
fevers  or  other  diseases.  But  M.  Pinel's  system  of  leniency, 
attention  to  their  moral  and  physical  wants,  kindness  and  hu- 
manity, prevents  all  these  maladies  and  preserves  the  lives  of 
the  unfortunate  people..  His^plan  deserve?  at  least  the  serious 
attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  such  pursuits,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  investigate  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

The  "  Memoir  on  the  Analysis  of  hair  by  M.  Vauquelin,*'  i$ 
worthy  of  the  talents  of  this  distinguished  chemist.  The  acids 
act  differently  on  hair :  nitric  acid  makes  it  yellow,  and  dissolves 
it  when  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  solution  presents  at  its 
surface  a  black  oil,  when  black  hair  is  used,  and  red  oil  with  red 
hair;  both  these  oils  grow  white  in  time,  and  become  concrete 
by  cold.  Red  hair,  (with  which  this  philosopher's  own  head  is 
well  supplied)  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  yields  less  iron,  but  more 
sulphuric  acid  than  that  of  black  hair  ;  red  hair  also  yields  a 
white  concrete  oil  hke  spermaceti,  but  alcohol  deposits,  by  eva^ 
poration,  another  oil  which  is  blood-red.  The  reddest  hair  on 
which  alcohol  was  edkployed  became  brown  or  deep  chesnut 
colour,  whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  red  colour  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  this  oil.  White  hair  yields  an  oil  almost  colours- 
less,  but  it  contains  phosphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  not  fomid 
in  the  others.  Red  and  black  hair  differ  only  in  the  one  cot»- 
taining.  red,  and  the  other  greenish  black,  oiL  The  nine 
following  substances  were  discovered  in  hair  by  our  aiutbor^ 
analysis. 

''  1.  An  animal  matter,  forming  the  greater  proportion.  :>.  A 
white  concrete  oil>  in  small  qu^nti^.  3.  Another  greenish  gray  oii 
very  abundant.  4.  Iron,  the  state  of  which  in  hair  is  as  yet  undefined* 
5..  Some  particles  of  oxyde  of  manganese;  6.  Phospbate  of  Hme. 
7.  Carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  very  small  quantity.  8.  Silex  in  a  notable 
quantity.  §.  and  lastly,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur.  Agree^ 
able  to  this  statement  of  the  constituent  principles  of  hair,  we  may 
account  for  the  various  colours  which  distinguish  it.  The  black  colour, 
(according  to  our  author)  is  produced  by  a  black  and  bituminous  oU, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  combination  of  iron  and  sulphur.  The  red 
and  flaxen  colours  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  red  or  yellow  oil, 
the  intensity  of  which,  diminished  by  a  small  quantity  of  brown  oil, 
makes  the  hair  red.  Finally^  the  white  is  owingto  the  absence  of  the 
black  oil  and  sulphurated  iron.  In  red  and  yellow  hair,  as  well  at  in 
white,  there  is  always  an  excess  of  sulphur,  because  when  the  while 
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iTjetallic  oxydes  are  applied  to  them,  such  as  those  of  mercury,  lead, 
bismuth,  &c.  they  become  black  very  speedily.  The  manner  in  which 
this  matter  acts  on  metallic  substances  induqes  the  belief  that  it  ii 
united  to  hydrogen." 

The  author  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomen  of  madden 
whiteness  taking  place  in  the  hair  of  persons  struck  with  extreme 
grief,  or  great  fear,  by  gratuitously  supposing  that,  at  the  moment 
when  nature  is  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  when  consequently 
the  natural  functions  are  suspended,  or  changed  in  their  nature^ 
an  agent  is  developed  in  the  animal  economy,  which,  passing 
into  the  hair,  decomposes  the  colouring  ma^tter  of  it.  This  sup- 
posed agent  he  considers  to  be  some  acid,  as  black  hair  immersed 
in  oxygenated  muridtic  acid  becomes  white  very  sensibly.  As  to 
the  rapid  production  of  an  acid  in  the  animal  economy,  it  appear^ 
to  him  possible,  considering  that  violent  passion  in  men,  as  well 
as  in  animals,  is  sufficient  to  change  the  nature  of  certain  of  their 
humours,  and  render  them  poisonous.  ^  The  galvanic  fluid  also 
defermines  in  animal  and  vegetable  matters  the  formation  of  an 
acid  or  ^kali,  according  as  it  is  negative  or  positive.  The  white- 
ness which  hair  gradually  undergoes  from  age,  M.  Vauquelin 
attributes  to  a  want  of  secretion  of  the  colouring  matter.  To 
that  fat  substance  which  burnsjso  freely  and,  with  alkali,  yields 
soap  abundantly,  the  author  thinks  hair  owes  its  pliability,  con- 
tractility and  unchangeableness.  From  Aie  various  experiments 
on  hair  made  by  M.  Vauquelin,  he  concludes  that  its  principal 
constituent  part  is  neither  albumen  nor  gelatine,  but  animal  mu- 
cus,, which  is  furnished  by  the  mucous  membrane  in  almost  all 
the  cavities  of  the  body.  The  epidermis,  nails,  corns,  wool,  and 
down  in  general,  he  infers,  are  formed  of  the  same  animal  mo* 
ens,  and  also  contain  a  ce^ain  quantity  of  (mI,  which  gives  them 
elasticity.  A  few  experiments  made  by  the  author  on  the  hn- 
mour  ot  the  plica  polonica  induced  him  to  believe  that  it  was  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  substance  of  hair,  and  that  it  is  what  is 
.super-abundant  to  the  formation  of  the  latter. 

The  next  two  papers  in  this  volume  are  by  G>unt  Rumford, 
foreign  associate  or  the  Institute.  One  is  on  the  influence  of 
shades,  ground  glass,  &c.  on  the  light  of  lamps  ;  the  other  on 
the  cooling  of  liquids  in  gilt  and  ungilt  china  vessels.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  gilding  on  one  side  would  make  a  material  change  on  all 
vitreous  vessels  with  respect  to  conducting  h^jit,  the  same  as  the 
tinning  of  jars  does  for  electrical  purposes,  without  so  much  ex- 
planatory gossip  and  parade  of  chemical  experiment  as  we  here 
find*  Every  person  who  has  drank  tea  out  of  gilt  cups  most 
have  felt  the  efiect  of  gilding  by  the  heat,  and  every  tyro  in 
chemistry  knows  that  metal  conducts  heat^  and  that  glass  dots 
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not^  But  the  Count,  having  quarrelled  with  Madame  Lavoisier^ 
perhaps  thought  it  prudent  to  say  something  in  order  to  keep  his 
name  afloat.  For  this  purpose  .he  addressed  these  papers^  at 
different  tinies>  to  the  Institute.  Whether  he  has  availed  him'- 
self,  of  the  philosophical  provisions  of  the  Code  Napoleon  to  obtain 
a  divorce  we  know  not ;  but  as  that  system  requures  a  division  of 
property,  we  suspect  that  he  will  suffer  the  suit  to  be  instituted 
by  the  lady,  and  act  rather  as  defendant  than  plaintiff.  Madame 
Rumford,  however,  we  believe,  is  past  the  age  at  which  Napoleon 
limits  divorces  for  incompatibility^  and  consequently  the  only  alter- 
native is  for  her  to  live  in  Paris,  and  the  Count  in  Munich.  She, 
we  understand,  complains  bitterly  of  being  deceived  by  this 
Anglo-Gallico-Bavarian  politico-philosophical  quack,  but  with 
what  justice  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine,  although  we  more 
than  suspect  that  this  fortune-hunting  American's  vanity  and 
avarice  have  both  been  disappointed  in  the  marriage.  An  able 
chemist  may  have  a  wife  but  very  superficially  acquainted  witji 
that  science,  and  a  xich  fermier^general  may  leave  a  widow  suf- 
ficiently extravagant  to  spend  his  wealth.  This  man  of  splen^ 
did  pretensions,  however,  the  "  benevolent  Rumford"  will 
have  deservedly  sunk  into  oblivion  long  before  his  natural 
demise. 

An  ^^  Account  of  the  existence  of  platina  in  the  silver  mines- 
of  Guadalcanal,  in  (Spanish)  Estremadura,  by  M.  Vauquelin>" 
relates  an  interesting  discovery.  The  platina  was  found  in  a 
kind  of  gray  silver  ore,  like  the  fohleriz  of  th^  Germans;  it 
contained  copper,  lead,  antimony,  iron,  sulphur,  silver,  and  some- 
times arsenic.  Some  specimens  fuuiished  10^  parts  of  platina  in 
the  100  of  silver ;  and  the  gray  silver  mines  yield  from  two  to 
seven  hundredth  parts  of  the  total  weight.  This  platina  con- 
tained none  of  the  new  metals  disc6vered  in  that  from  Santa 
Fct  and  Choco,  in  South  America,  the  only  parts  in  which  this 
metal  had  been  found  at  the  time  of  our  author's  experiments* 
The  silver  and  platina  of  the  Guadalcanal  ore  could  only  be  sepa- 
rated by  dissolving  the  former  in  the  nitric  acid  of  commerce  5 
and  if  this  acid  were  concentrated,  it  -also  dissolved  %  small  quan- 
tity of  the  platina.  The  matrix  of  this  ore  was  generally  car- 
bonat  of  lime,  with  sulphat  of  barytes  and  quartz  united.  Platina^ 
it  appears,  does  not  form  an  essential  or  constituent  part  of  these 
ores,  as  many  pieces  were  found  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  it :  yet 
it  exists  in  the  metallic  state,  ^  the  simple  acids  do  not  act  on 
the  ore.  The  author  generally  found  platina  among  the  sul- 
phur, and  silex  when  the  latter  formed  part  of  the  matrix.  Since 
M.  V.'s  experiments,  Dr.  WoUaston  has  analysed  some  speci- 
mens from  the  Brasils,  and  found  them  to  contain  a  small  portipn 
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of  idirium>  although  otherwi^  different  from  the  platina  of  Santa 
Fe- 

The  remaining  papers  in  this  volume,  on  the  woollen  manu. 
factures  of  Carcassone,  and  a  new>stocking-frame,  by  Fourcroyv 
Desmaret,  and  Coulomb,  are  extremely  frivolous ;  and  that. by 
Bosc,  on  the  different  kinds  of  oaks  in  France,  although  a  labcH 
rious  botanical  essay,  would  not  be  intelligible  or  interesting 
to  English  readers,  in  a  mere  abstract.  The  professed  botanist, 
however,  will  deem  it  worthy  a  perusal. 

Historid  de  Portugal^  composia  em  Inglez,  ^c» 

'.  A  History  of  Portugal^  written  in  English ^  by  a  literary  Society ^  and 
translated  into  Portuguese j  with  Notesyfrofn  the  French  edition^ 
and  by  the  Portuguese  Translator^  Antony  de  Moraes  da  Silva  ; 
and  continued  until  our  Time,  (1800)  in  a  new  edition.  By  Hip- 
polyto  Joseph  da  Costa.  S  vols.  12mo.  about  270  pages  in 
each,  15s.     Wingrave,  Dulau,  &c.     1809. 

THE  merit  of  this  portable  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
has  been  acknowledged  both  by  ^e  Portuguese,  and  their  other 
continental  neighbours.  The  original  work,  although  now 
almost  unknown,  appeared  in  English,  from  which  it  was 
translated  into  French  and  Portuguese,  and  notes  added  to  it 
by  the  translators.  Senhor  Anthony  de  Moraes  da  Silva,  the 
Portuguese  translator,  availed  himself  of  the  necessary  additions 
by  the  French  translator,  to  which  he  added  his  own  brief  notes, 
.in  order  to  render  the  work  a  complete  epitome  or  digest  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  Portugal,  to  be  handed  down  . 
to  future  generations  with  the  national  histories  of  his  country. 
Hence  he  bestowed  considerable  labour^  not  merely  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts,  which  are  often  referred  to  the  coirobo- 
rating  testimony  of  national  and  other  authors^  but  also  to  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  the  language.  "Que  a  sua  f raze  fisse 
puray  castigay  e  livre  de  antigualhas  inintelligiveisy  tanto  ao  memsy 
como  OS  torpes  GaUicismosy  que  boje  afeyam  muHas  traduc^oes^  That 
ks  phraseology  should  be  pure,  legitimate,  and  at  least  free 
from  all  unintelligible,  antiquated  expressions,  as  from  the 
odious  Gallicisms  which  at  present  disgrace  many  translations. 
This  object  he  has  certainly  attained ;  and  although  we  could 
have  wished  for  a  rather  more  copious  account  of  some  transac- 
tions, we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  conscientious  fidelity  and 
deference  with  which  he  has  followed  the  original.  /The  wiork, 
indeed,  would  certainly  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage,  if 
he  had  incorporated  all  the  £icts  in  the  teactj  and  not  have  given 
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them  in  notes ;  but  it  most  probably  would  not  then  have  ac- 
quired so  much  popularity  ;  as^  by  the  method  he  has  adopted* 
all  the  objections  and  censures  on  the  regio  Tribunal  do  Sahto  0/^ 
ficio  da  InqTiisigao  by  the  English  writers,  are  translated  for  the 
instruction  or  entertainment  of  the  Portuguese  reader,  while  the 
translator,  in  his  notes,  is  gratified  by  displaying  his  talents  in 
defence  of  the  Inquisition,  in  which  he  evinces  considerable 
address,  although  his  observations  are  more  like  an  apology,  an 
extenuation,  than  a  defence  of  this  royal  tribunal  of  the  holy 
office.  Here  we  presume  he  has  pleased  both  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  this  once^redoubted  tribunal ;  the  former  by  his 
defence,  the  latter  by  admitting  the  exposure  to  be  eeneraUy 
known.  In  other  respects,  the  work  is  better  adapted  for  gene- 
ral use  than  the  voluminous  histories  by  De  Brito,  and  the  lan- 
^age  is  neat,  perspicuous,  and  impressive.  Thaj  it  is  pecu- 
liarly deserving  the  approbation  and  en(;ouragement  of  English- 
men, must  be  evident  to  all  thdse  who  have  read  the  malignant 
calumnies,  and  utterly  false  insinuations,  of  such  French  writers 
as  Chatelet  and  Bourgoing  ;  and  that  it  is  more  respectful  and 
more  just  towards  the  Portuguese  nation,  than  any  of  the 
French  compilations,  all  the  enlightened  people  of  Portugal 
have  manifested  their  conviction,  by  their  unprecedented  ap- 
prdbation  of  it.     So  much  for  the  translator  da  Bilva. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  continuation  from  1777  to  1800, 
embracing  the  reign  of  Peter  and  Mary  the  First,  by  Senhor  da 
Costa.  There  is  something  revolting  to  the  feelings,  that 
merely  for  reasons  of  state,  an  uncle  should  marry  his  niece  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  attended  with  some 
adverse  circumstances,  although  it  would  be  superstitious  to 
attribute  the  Queen's  melancholy,  and  her  singular  dread  of 
strangers,  to  such  a  cause.  Joseph  I.  however,  actually  arranged 
this  match  between  his  brother  and  daughter,  who  bore  a  son 
in  1760,*  about  17  years  before  his  own  decease.  Herethe  author 
might  now  have  ventured  to  have  stated,  at  least,  a  few  of  the 
particulars  and  ceremonies  necessary  to  sanction  such  a  breach 
of  ^he  canon  law  of  all  Christian  nations,  and  also  the  proceed- 

*  It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  in  addition  to  the  other  circum- 
stances, that  the  Princess  of  Brazil  was  married  to  her  uncle  on  th^  6th 
of  June,  and  lay-in  with  her  first  child  on  the  21st  of  the  following 
August !  As  an  apology  for  this  incestuous  fornication,  it  is  aUeg^d, 
that  the  Jesuits  suppressed,  or  wittiheld,  the  Pope's  dispensation  5  and 
hffs  nuncio  was  actually  ordered  out  of  Lisbon,  for  not  displaying  thg 
usual  marks  of  rejoicing  at  the  marriages  ^The  Queen's  husband  and 
Aode^  Peter  I.  died  in  17B6j  find  her  first-boni^  Joseph^  in  1788*      < 
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ings  of  the  Cortes  de  Lanugo^  which  sanctioned^  or  rather  fixed 
the  succession  in  the  female  line.  His  character^  indeed,  of 
the  Mairquis  of  Pombal  is  certainly  candid  and  just :  this  states- 
man adopted  the  most  violent  means  of  efiecting  his  salutary 
measures ;  and  considering  the  particular  character  of  the  people^ 
however  revolting  it^may  be  to  half-informed  pseudo  phiiao* 
thropistSi  perhaps  it  was  not  Only  the  most  effectual,  but  most 
Atf»ww  method. which  could  be  piu-sued.  Pombal,  like  every 
man  of  vigorous  talents,  had  his  detractors ;  but  it  is  singular 
with  what  industry  the  French  have  endeavoured  to  represent 
him  as  decidedly  hostile  to  all  English  alliance,  and  favourable 
to  one  with  France,  when  it  is  notorious  that  his  whole,  eftorts 
were  directed  to  imitate  the  public  institutions  of  England,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  to  extirpate  all  disposition  in  his  countrymen 
to  follow  French  manners  and  customs.  On  this  subject,  Senhor 
da  Costa  might  have  introduced  some  facts  illustrative  of  the 
true  principles  and  views  of  the  Marquis,  who  really  wished  to 
raise  the  character  and  resources  of  his  country* 

In  alluding  to  the  late  treatieswith  Spain,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  French,  the  author  is  culpably  brief  and  deficient  in  facts 
generally  known.  Had  he  extended  his  eshogo  thirty  or  forty 
pages,  it  would  have  corresponded  much  more  faithfully  with 
the  preceding  part  oF  the  work,  at  the  same  sime  that  his 
volumes  required  such  an  addition,  in  a  comfmercial  point  of 
view.  He  ought  also  to  be  ambitious  of  not  giving  inliimself  ai^ 
example  of  the  indolence  with  which  his  countrymen  have  been 
not  altogether  unjustly  accused.  As  to.  the  impartiality  of  his 
meagre  narrative,  except  the  abuse  of  Pina  Manique,  we  have 
little  to  object ;  but  we  expected  some  notice  of  the  treaty  of 
Badajos,  which  made  Manual  Godoy  (then  Duke  of  Alcud[ia)  a 
Prince,  and  deprived  Portugal  of  some  of  her  territory.  The 
particulars  of  this  treaty,  although  in  great  part  a  dead  letter, 
will  be  found  important,  should  Buonaparte  succeed  in  getting 
possession  of  Spain,  ^s  he  will,  if  any  of  its  provisions  answer 
his  purposes,  avail  himself  of  it  to  sanction  some  new  act  of 
spoliation  and  usurpation.  In  order  to  prevent  such  artifice,  j£ 
the  enemy,  it  is  necessary  to  promulgate  and  expose  the  injustice 
or  impracticability  of  such  forced  measures,  and  guard  the  public 
opinion  against  the  artful  deceptions  of  France,  in  her  profes- 
sidns  of  only  realizing  the  advantageous  measures  meditated  by 
the  old  and  pretended  weak  governments. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  bears  testimony  to  the  priv:|(e 
virtues  of  the  Queen,  and  her  general  affection  fbr  her  subjects. 
T^e  same  may  be  truly  aj^^  to  the  Prince  of  Brazil;  but 
■either  of  them  has  j^ergy  sufficient  to  rouse  the  Portuguese  tm 
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81  true  sense  of  their  own  powers  and  interest*  The  people  of 
Portugal  unquestionably  possess  considerable  talents  and  capa* 
city  for  brilliant  arts,  but  the  current  of  their  ambition  is  stag- 
nated, and  it  would  require^  if  possible^  greater  talents  and 
resolution  than  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal^  to  give  it 
motion,  and  direct  it  in  a  proper  channel.  ' 

These  volumes  are  more  correctly  printed  than  some  similar 
works  which  we  have  lately  noticed. 

Vber  die  Frage^  obdie  Mediceische  Venus  ein  bild  der  Knidischen 
vom  Praxiteles  sey^  tfr.  .       ; 

On  the  Question^  if  the  Venus  de  Medicis  be  a  Copy  of  that  at 
Cnidus^  made  by  Praxiteles ;  an  archaiological  Dissertation^ 
By  Conrad  Levezow,  Professor  of  Antiquities  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  fine  Arts,  and  mechanic  Sciences,  and  to 
the  Gymnasium  of  Frederic-William,  in  Berlin  ;  Correspon- 
dent of  the  Gottingeh  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Italian  Academy  of  Leghorn ;  honorary  Member  of  the  Cassel 
Society  of  Antiquities,  &c.     Pp.  95,  4to.     Berlin,  1808.   x 

A  Dissertation  on  the  different  statues  q£  Venus,  we  should 
suppose  an  inadequate  consolation  to  the>P;*ussi4ns  for  the  loss' 
of  the  royal  cabinet,  and  every  thing  that  was  either  original  or 
excellent  in  a|;t,  by  their  French  despoilers.  M.  Levezow, 
however,  writes  con  amore,  and  the  present  work,  which  was 
also  read  to  the  royal  society  pf  Qottingen,  in  Nov.  1807,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  remarks  of  a  Yena  reviewer,  Heyne,  in  a 
learned  dissertation  on  the  difierent  manners  of  representing 
Venus ;  and  Visconti,  in  his  examination  of  the  two  statues  of 
Venus  in  the  Clementine  museum,  had  previously  established 
the  point,  that  the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  not  a  copy  of  that  at 
Cnidus  by  Praxiteles.  .  From  this  opinion  the  reviewer  ventured 
to  dissent ;  and  M.  Levezow  has  answered  him  in  this  disser- 
taiiori. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  M.  Levezow  meets  the  , 
question  fairly,  and  that  he  proceeds  methodically  to  adduce 
such  proofs  as.  tend,  if  not  to  demonstrate,  at  least  to  leave  a 
strong  impression  of  the  truth  of  .his  opinions.  He  begins  fa^ 
examining  what  were  the  principal  features  of  the  Venus  a| 
Cnidus,  as  recorded  by  Pliny  and  Lucian  ;  these  he  reduces  to 
distinct  characters*  ^  The  Venus  of  Cnidus,  the  master-piece  ^ 
of  Praxiteles,  was  naked,  and  covered  herself  with  one  of  her 
hands,  but  with  what  is  not  mentioned  ;  she  was  every  where 
finished  with  equal  perfection;  all  her  parts  were  of  the  most  s 
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beautiful  proportions,  particularly  the  hair,  forehead^  eyekro«r% 
haunches,  and  nates  ;  her  look  was  gracefully  voluptuous,  mixed 
with  the  modesty  which  characterized  Venus :  an  agreeable 
smile  was  represented  by  a  slight  opening  of  the  mouth  ;  in 
shQrty  thi*  statue  was  considered  as  the  most  perfect  work  oi 
Praxiteles/'  The  next  point  is,  docs  the  Venus  of  Medicis 
correspond  with  this  description  of  the  Venijs  of  Cnidus,  ai 
given  by  ancient  authors?  As  almost  all  persons  have  either 
seen. the  Medician  Venus,  or  correct  representations  of  her, 
they  must  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  The  author, 
however,  places  the  negative  features  before  his  readers.  '*  The 
'  Venus  of  Medicis  is  naked  as  well  as  that  of  Cnidus :  she  also 
covers  herself  with  one  hand,  but  has  the  other  applied  to  her 
breast,  which  Lucian  does  not  notice  in  the  statue  at  Cnidus ; 
all  the  members  of  the  body  in  the  Medician  Venus  are  per- 
fectly well  proportioned,  except  the  head,  which  is  somewhat 
small ;  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  the  character  of 
her  eyes  and  mouth  corresponds  with  what  Lucian  says  of  Venus 
at  Gnidus  :  the  former,  like  the  latter,  is  perfectly  finished  in 
all  parts  ;  the  one  also,  in  common  with  the  other,  occupies  the 
same  rank  among  the  ancient  statues  of  Venus  in  the  present 
age,  as  the  Venus  of  Cnidus'  formerly  did.  The  Venus  dc 
Medicis  has  undoubtedly  been  a  work  very  much  esteemed* J>y. 
the  ancients,  as  it  is  said  that  her  hair  was  gilded,  her  ears  orha« 
mented  with  precious  jewels,  and  her  arm^  with  gold  bracelets.*' 
Finally,  that  the  goddess  has  at  her  side  a  dolphin,  with  Nttle 
cupids,  or  genii,  on  its  back,  which  most  probably  have  9  sym<^ 
bolical  allusion  to  the  particular  denomination  of  Venus,  imXm, 
which,  according  to  Pausanias»  the  statue  by  Praxiteles  actually 
bore. 

Here  the  author  is  quite  at  a  loss  what  origin  to  give  to  the 
Venus  de  Medicis ;  but  as  some  medals  of  Cnidus,  bearing  a 
^  figure  of  Venus,  have  })een  discovered,  he  has  ascertained  the 
"  great  dissimilarity  between  them  and  the  figure  of  the  Medician 
Venus.  Another  question,  however,  arises,  whether  the  figures 
OR  the  medals  are  correct  representations  of  the, statue  by  Ihraxi- 
teles,  or  of  the  Venus  of  Cjiidus  ?  The  only  answer  which  can 
be  given  to  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  ancients  were  accustomed 
to  take  the  best  existing  figures  for  models  to  the  designs  on 
their  medals  destined  to  commemorate  their  cities,  and  that  the 
design  on  the  medals  of  Cnidus  corresponds  with  the  descripticm 
given  by  ancient  authors  of  the  Venus  by  Praxiteles.  The 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  these  medals  rests  in  the  inscription 
KNIAII2N,  which  they  bear.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  still 
•josting  &ur  staiuei*  which  have  caactlj  the  iaone  fiarm,  tlia 
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SfRjne  character,  and  /attitude  of  the  goddess  on  the  medals  of 
Cnidus.     These  statues,  it  is  concluded,  are  evidently  copies 
of  tlie  original  by  Praxiteles  ;.two  of  them  are  in  i\\(^  Clementine 
.museum,  and  were  described  by  Visconti;  a  thfrd  is  at  Villa 
Ludovisi ;  and  the  fourth  at  Villa  Borghcse.     These  statues  are 
a\l  larger  than  the  Venus  de  Medicis  :  their  heads  are  different, 
by  the  position  of  the  hair  j  their  bodies  are  less  hollowed  near 
the  back,  and  less^  prominent  in  front :  their  left  feet  retreat  less  ; 
and  in  general  their  bodies  have  a  diflcrent  movement.'    These 
statues  guard  themselves  with  ^thcir  right   hands,  and.  their  left 
holds  drapery  under  a  vase^  while  the  Venus  de  Medicis  cover! 
herself  with  her  left  hand,  and  applies  her  right  to  her  breast. 
It    is   presumed,  with   considerable  plausibility,  that  they   are' 
Roman  copies  of  the  Grccijn  original.     With  r^pect  tb  the 
expression  of  modesty  in  thesf.  two  figures,  M.  Levezow's  zeal 
to  deprive  the  Mcdician  Venus  of  the  honour  of  springing  fronl 
the  hands  of  Praxiteles,  Jeads  him  into  hasty  conclusions.     Thd. 
Venus  of  Cnidus,  Ly  Praxiteles,  or  at  least  what  the  author  sup- 
poses to  be  Roujan  copies   of  her,  displays,    he  thinks^  the 
modesty  of  a  virtuous  woman,  naked  and  alone,  even  in  a  place 
'where  there  is  no  person  to  observe  her ;  for  this  reason,  she 
"uses  one  hand  to  conceal  her  body,  and  the  other  to  cover  herself 
"with  clothes.     On  the  contrary,  the  expression  of  modesty  in 
the  Venus  de  Medicis,  is  that  of  a  woman  who,  being  naked, 
is  surprised  by  a  curious  observer,  and  has  no  other  means  of 
defence   than  her   hands.     This  very  trifling  difference,    M. 
Levezow  appears  to  think  sufficient  to  renrler   the  Medician 
6tatue  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  temple.     But  the  consciousness  v 
of  being  observed  naked,  is  no  proof  of  immbdesty  in  the  latter, 
when  her  slightly  downcast  or  evading  look,*  and  very  naturally 
applied  arms,  all  demonstrate  the  determination  to  conceaj  Ivcr- 
selfas  much  as  possible,  on  being  so  circumstanced,  without  the 
proximity  of  clothes.     We  ca^mot,  therefore,  agree  withtheau-  . 
thor,  in  ascribing  a  superior  expression  of  modesty  to  the  Venus 


*  As  to  the  insidious  $mlle,  or  the  three  diflerent  passions,  said  to 
be  expressed  by  this  statue/ we  have  examined  it  ou  ail  sides  and 
points  of  view^  without  discovering  them  i  on  the  contrary^  the  fac« 
is  as  perfectly  tliat  of  astatue  a&  any  ether  piece  of  high-dnishad  sculp- 
ture which  we  have  seen.  We  are>  therefore,  warranted  in  coa- 
doding^  tbat  all  these  expressions  are  only  phantoms  in  the  imagi« 
oation  of  artists.  Th<^  bead^  and  particularly  the  face,  is  ceriainly  the 
worst  partjOf  the  statue ;  but  as.  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  another  artist,  the  author  has  not  rigorouky  pursued  tb^  compari^ 
SCO  in  tliis  part.— «i*>RsT. 
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<>f  Cnidus,  merely  because  she  is  within  reach  of  her  c]aflics  vA 
the  other  is  not.  Had  the  artist,  indeed,  wished  to  ez|>rett 
that  inherent  modesty  of  un vitiated  females,  he  would  not  fazre 
placed  them  naked  in  such  an  erect  attitude,  but  represented 
them  rather  as  crouching,  like  rising  out  of  the  bath,  tfaaa 
standing  in  the  best  possible  position  for  displaying  e\'ery  feaim 
of  their  bodies.  The  expression  in  both  these  celebrsted  firmest 
the  Venus  of  Cnidus  and  of  Medicis,  is  that  of  a  female  equally 
removed  from  virgin  innocence  and  brutal  depravity. 

But  to  the  objections  of  the  Yena,  or,  (as  it  is  written  in  the 
newspapers)  J^a  reviewer,    M.  Levezow  more  particularly 
rcph'cs.     The  reviewer  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  the  Vcnnt 
of  Medjcis  which  is  the  true  copy  of  the  statue  by  Praxheles, 
and  not  that  represented  on  the  medals  of  Cnidus.     He  asseru^ 
that  for  one  example  of  the  Cnidean  Venus  oh  medals,  there  are 
twenty  of  the  Medician  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  latter 
/nust  be  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original )  and  that,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  statue  of  Cnidus  was  placed  in  a  temple  entirely 
open,  in  order  to  be  seen  and  admired  on  all  sides,  which  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  the  attitude  of  the  Medician  Veniu,  white 
thiJ  others  are  made  only  for  niches,  and  to  be  viewed  in  front. 
This  latter  circumstance  is  an,  argument  which  M.  Levezow 
certainly  has  not  answered,  at  least  he  has  not  refuted  it.     Hii 
assertion,  that  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  statues 
resembling  the  Medician  Venus,  as  between  her  and  that  of 
Cnidus,  proves  very  little  ;  especially  as  the  former  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  beautiful.     He  also 
supposes  that  the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  by  Praxiteles,  was  not  the 
only  one  celebrated  by  the  ancients;  that  Scopas  made  one ^ 
Rome,  which  was  preferred  to  it ;  and  that  Cephlssodorus,  the 
son  of  Praxiteles,  was  also  distinguished  for  a  statue  of  Venus. 
If  the  Venus  of  Mcdicis  is  a  copy,  the  author  thinks  that  it 
may  be  a  copy  of  some  of  the  lauer.     M.  Levezow  replies  to 
the  observation  of  the  anonymous  writer,  respecting  the  open 
temple  described  by  Pliny,  in  which  the  famous  statue  of  Venns, 
by   Praxiteles,  was  placed,  in  citing  Lucian  to  prove  thy  it 
was  a  temple  with  two  doors,  allowing  the  sutue  to  be  seea 
only  on  two  sides.     Here  the  professor  seems  to  forget,  that 
Pliny  is  not  only  an  earlier,  but,  in  every  other  respect »  a  better 
evidence  as  to  the  particular  construction  of  the  temple.    It 
was  Lucian's  profession  to  ridicule  every  thing  5  it  was  also  his 
particular  pleasure,  in  the  present   instance,    as  he  had  been 
bi»un:l  to  a  sculptor,   wlien  a  yi)uth,  for  which  he  contracted 
such  an  aversion,  as  remained  %vith  him  during  life,,  and  con- 
ftequ^mtly    disposed  him  even  to  excel  himseif  in  ridiculing 
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'•very    thing    connected    with    the    art.    Upon    the  whole, 

'  we  cannot  consider  this  question,  which  is  more  curious  than 
useful,  as  being  yet  perfectly  decided.  Heyne  and  VIsconti 
have  certainly  rendered  it  dcubtful,  if  they  have  not  proved, 
that  the  Medician  statue  is  not  the  same  figure  as  tliat  designed 
by  Praxiteles  at  Cnidusj  yet  the  description  of  the  teftipic,  by 

^Piiily,  and' the  necessity  of  having  a  ^tatuefitto  be  vjewe4 
on  ail  sides,  render  it  equally  probable,  that  some  such  figure 
was  actually  placed  in  it.     It   would,  Ijiowever,  be  injustice 

■  to  the  *'  professor  of  antiquities  and  the  meclianic  sciences/* 
not  to  allow  that  considerable  learning  and  respectable  talents 
are  displayed  in  this  dissertation. 

Essai  sur  rinjluenca  des  croisadeSy  JsTr. 

-  jfn  tssay  m  the  influence  of  the  crusades ^  a  work,  which  shared 

the   prize  on   the    question  proposed,    the    Wth  April,    1806, 

by   the  class  of  history  and   ancient    literature  of  the  Institutt 

«/"  France:    <*  to    examine    what    has    been    the    influence  of 

the  crusades  on  the    civil  liberty   of  the  people   of  Europe,  on 

their  civilization,  and  the  progres  of  knowledge,  commerce,  and 

industry,^*     '  By  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,     professor    of    history 

,       in    the  university   of    Gottingen,    member   of  the  •  royal 

society  of  sciences  in  that  city,  &c.     Translated  from  the 

.  ~     German,  by  Charles  Villers,  correspondent  c/f  the  institute 

of  France,    &c.  pp,  535.  8 vo.  Treutel   and  Wurtz,  Paris, 

'1808.    Imported  by  Dulau,  and  Co. 

THE  self-evident  importance  of  this  subject  naturally  at- 
'  tracted  our  attention,  while  the  circumstance  of  its  beings 
treated  by  a  German  historian,  inspired  a  confident  hope  that 
it  would  abound  in  historical  facts,  and  logical  deductions  from 
i  authentic  documents,  without  those  flowery  effusions  of  the 
imagination,  which  we  too  frequently  find  in  French  writers. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
where  the  wisdom  of  providence,  and  the  ignorance,  and 
criminal  folly  of  man,  are  so  strikingly  illustrated^  as  in  that 
of  the  crusades.  Failing  cotnpletely,  both  in  their  real  and 
professed  objects,  thfey  were  nevertheless  productive  of  more 
positive  good  to  society,  than  the  people  of  that  age  were 
capably  of  conceiving.  As  far  as  we  know  of  providence, 
there  w^s  nothing  in  the  ostennble  njotives  for  the  crqsades, 
which  was  not  perfectly  just,  and  even  laudable.  It  was 
avowedly  wished  to  rescue  the  Holy  land  from  the  domination 
•  of  infidels,  and  when  it  is  remembered  thali  those  iniidels  had 
taken  it  by  violence  from  M  l^wfv^l  QWners,  there  could  bav# 
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been  but  little  injustice  in  depriving  the  robbert  of  tbcir  plun<)er; 
on  the  contrary,  it  must  have  been  highly  meritorious  to 
have  relieved  the  oppressed  people,  and  restored  to  them  their 
property.  Had  tliis  been  the  sole  motive  of  the  crusades,  it 
cannot  be  doubiod  that  they  would  have  succeeded^  But  the 
popes,  who  were  the  original  authors  of  these  warlike  adven- 
tures, had  other  and  very  opposite  views.  The  relief  of  an 
injured  people,  the  restoration  of  their  property,  or  the  expul- 
sion of  heretics   from   the  country   in    which   the-  gospel  was 

'first  pro7«iiigait'l,  vveie  objects  much  less  inteiesting  to  the 
pope,  than  the  extension  of  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power; 
a  power  which  had  just  assumed  the  consistency  of  the  most 

'absoliice  and  most  atrocious  despotism  that  ever  entered  the 
im.gmauon  of  nian.  PLul  theciusades  been  successful,  the 
denomination  of  t!  e  poiHS  would  have  been  confirmed ;  ani 
as  all  ti-.e  gr^  -t  ;  itiona!  cliviif^es  which  have  taken  place  in 
Europe,  since  the  promuigaiion  oF  Christianity,  have  happened 
ne.nlv  in  i^eriotis  of  five  ccnfurics,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  barbjions  ignorance  and  idolarry  of  the  popish  church 
would  have  reigned  paramount  for  500  years  longer.  An 
histonral  view,  tijcrcfoie,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  these 
crusades  n'usr  be  important,  if  conducted  with  sufficient 
impartiality  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  was  judi- 
ciously  obseived  by  Toulougeon,  in  his  history  of  France 
siflce  the  i evolution,  thnt  two  things  render  'past  events 
interesting,  their  cause  and  their  results;''  an  observation 
strictly  applicable  to  the  present  subject. 

P.ofessor  Hcercn,  divides  his  inquiry  into  three  parts,  which 
are  introduced  by  **  general  considerations  on  the  crusades, 
their  chromlogy,  geography  and  organization.**  The  first 
part  embraces  "  policy  and  civil  liberty/*  by  a  **  sketch  of 
the  political  state  of  Europe  before  the  crusades  in  the  hierar- 

.chy  ;  in  the  civil  order,  prinres,  nobles  and  knights,  inhabitants 
of  cities  and  yeomanry.  Of  the  political  influence  of  the 
crusades  on  the  hierarchy  ;  on  the  civil  order,  princes,  nobics, 
and  knights,  inhabiranis  of  cities,  or  burgesses  and  citi/cns, 
yeotn.nry  and  peasantiy.**  The  ind  part  is  devoted  to  **  com- 
merce and  industry;"  in  a  *' sketch  of  the  state  of  trade  befoie 
the  crusades,  its  general  aspect,,  and  maritime  and  co!>tincntal 
commerce.  Of  the  'influence  (jf  the  crusades  o\\  the  tratic 
and  industry  of  the  Europe.»ns  :  v»n  manrimc  commerce  till 
the  taiing  o\  Constantinople  by  the  Latiiis,  oiigin  of 
mariiime  rights  ;  and  on  c  minent.d  comri^erce*  and  indus- 
try.' The  3d  a«3d  last  pa»'r  ae^  c  l^pes  **  ihc  progress  of 
knowledge,*'    and  treats  ot    the  bttrnitif>   of  Constantinople, 
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destruction  of  the  monuments  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  culti- 
vation of  Greek  literature,  philosophy,  physic, lind  medicine, 
geography,  history,  vernacular  languages,  and  poetry/'  These 
topics,  are  judiciously  selected,  but  we  regret  to  find  the  work 
fourmillie  with  such  a  sycophantic  spirit  towards  France,  that 
must  have  beeh  disgusting,  we  should  suppose,  even  to 
Frenchmen  themselves.  This  meanness,  evinced  in  a  prize 
essay,  detracts  very  considerably  from  the  author's  perit,  as 
it  proves  a  conscious  fear  of  not  succeeding  byv'intrinric 
excellence,  and  manifests  a  disposition  to  gain  by  artifice 
what  should  pnly  be  awarded  to  superior  genius.  The  insti* 
.tute  appears  to  have  felt  this  truth,  ^s  it  divided  the  prize 
between  M*  Heeren  and  M*  de  Choiteul  d'AiUecourt^  so  that 
the  public  are  left  to  fonjecture  whether  our  author's  syco- 
phancy may  not  have  contributed,  as  much  as  his  talents,  to  pro- 
cure him  half  the  honour.  M*  de  Choiseul  has  evinced  his 
good  sense  by  not  publishing  precipitately  bis  essay ;  and 
unless  the  institute  has  betrayed  gross  prejudice  to  their  coun- 
trymen, and  injustice  to  M\  Heeren^  we  may  still  expect  ^ 
more  able  work  on  this  subject.  But  to  return  to  our  analysis 
of  that  before  us. 

Professor  Heeren  begins  with  a  view  of  society  in  the 
nomade  state,  when  composed  of  hordes  of  itinerant  demi- 
savages,  migrating  from  place  to  place  according  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  population  of  the  country,  or  the  nature  of 
its  government.  These  movements,  he  justly  considers  as 
ciToits  towards  improvement,  as  had  the  Arabs,  the  Moors^ 
the  Germans,  aijid  other  uncivilized,  but  warlike  hordes,  re- 
mained in  their  forests  or  deserts,  thsy  must  have  forever  con-, 
tinued  in  their  rude  state.  The  acquisition  of  property 
effectually  destroys  the  disposition  to  wander,  till  luxury  hai^ 
again  inspired  a  spirit  of  adventur^^  and  avarice  effects  what 
was  originally  done  by  curiosity,  enthusiasm,  or  necessity. 
The  establishment  of  commercial  intercourse  gives  existence 
to  colonies,  settlements,  and,  finally,  independent  states. 
These  transmigrations,  awakening  a  spirit  of  adventure  and 
religion,  produced  what  the  author  calls  the  "  heroic  times 
of  Christianity,''  which  terminated  with  the  crusades.  The 
epoch,  country,  and  operations  of  the  crusaders,  constitute 
the  introduction  to  M.  Heeren's  essay.  Here  there  cannot 
be  much  novelty,  and  the  author  has  only  collected,  in  a  nar* 
rower  point  of  view,  the  most  particular  facts  respecting  the 
formation  of  corps*  of  crusaders.  In  1094,  Peter  of 
Ameins  called  the  hermit,  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy   land,  aod  persuaded  Pope  Urban  IJ«  who  iftheo  medi- 
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tated  the  meant  of  extending  his  temporal  authorify.  to : 
an  army  for  the  deliverance  of  Palestine.  In  lO^S^  councils 
vrere  held  at  Placenza  and  Clermont,  for  this  purpose ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  lOp^,  the  crusaders  and  regular  soldiers  set  out 
under  the  orders  of  Godfrey  of  Bologne  (or  Bouillon)^  passed 
through  Hungary  and  Constantinople  to  Thrace,where  they  were 
opposed  by  the  Sultan  of  Koniah,  or  Icona.  After  several 
bloody  contests  they  reached  Syria,  and  Antioch  was  trea- 
cherously 4elivered  to  them  in  June,  1098.  In  this  city,  they 
were  besieged  by  the  Sultan  of  Bagdad;  but  by  a  pious  firaud 
their  enthusiasm  was  10  excited,  that  they  obtained  an  extraor- 
dinary victory  over  the  Mohammedans.  In  the  following 
year  they  reached  Palestine,  and  the  )5th  July,  the  Holy  city 
fell  into  their  hands ;  there  a  Christian  kingdom  was  founded, 
and  Godfrey  t^t  himself  on  the  throne,  which  he  lived  to 
enjoy  only  a  few  months.  The  fame  of  Godfrey's  success, 
soon  inflamed  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  all  the  people 
in  the  west,  and',  it .  is  said  that  not  less  than  260,000  men 
marched  by  Constantinople  to  join  the  crusade ;  they  how- 
ever were  less  fortunate,  as  the  Sultan  of  Icona  fell  in  with, 
and  totally  routed  them.  .The  Genoese,  at  the  same  time,  had 
transported  troops  by  sea  to  Syria,  and  in  IO99,  a  Venetian 
fleet  of  200  ships  attacked  and  dispersed  a  fleet  from  Pisa  on 
the  same  rout ;  such  was  the  ardour  and  the  jealous  rapacity 
of  these  l^oly  crusaders.  From  1098  to  1146,  Genoa  and 
Venice  continued  to  send  powerful  armaments  by  lea ;  mean 
time,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  organized  in  civil  divi- 
sions, and  the  country  of  Tripoli,  and  tlje  principalities  of 
Antioch  and  Edessa  were  added  to  it.  The  capture  of  Edessa, 
the  bulwark  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Saracens,  in  1142,  gave  the 
pope  Eugene  III.  another  opportunity  to  exercise  his  autho« 
rity  over  the  European  states,  by  calling  for  more  crusaders* 
Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  took 
the  cross  5  the  latter,  with  his  army,  passed  by  the  same  rout 
as  Godfrey,  and,  misled  or  deceived  by  the  Greeks,  his  guides 
were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Massoud,  Sultan  of  Icona. 
Louis  was  more  prudent,  and  did  not  venture  into  the  interior 
of  the  country ;  but  both  returned  without  achieving  any 
thing.  Shortly  after  this  a  revolution  took  place  in  Egypt; 
the  califs  of  the  Fatimite  race  were  deposed,  and  the  great 
Saladin  became  king  in  11 71,  This  hero,  who  was  equally 
superior  in  virtues  and  in  talents  to  the  crusaders,  took  Jeru- 
salem in  1]87.  Such  an  event  naturally  made  a  strong 
impression  in  Europe,  and  Richard,  the  lion-hearted,  and 
Philip  of  France,  both  set  out  for  Palestine  viU&  powerfu) 
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«mies«  Here  M.  Heeren  not  only  passes  over  the  dastarcUy 
conduct  of  Philip,  but  even  robs  Richard  of  a  part  of  his 
honour  to  decorate  the  French  monarch,  who  virtually  ran 
away  from  -the  Holy  land,  as  Buonaparte  did  from  Egypt. 
Kichard,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  took  Cyprus,  erected  it 
into  a  kingdom,  and  afterwards  gave  it  to  Guy  de  Lusignan, 
titulatr  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  author  asserts  that  tlie  capture 
of  Ptolemais,  or  St.  John  of  Acra,  was  in  concert  with 
Philip,  but  he  cites  no  authority  for  such  an  assertion,  and 
we  can  only  conclude  that  this  disehgenuous  and  ungrateful 
Hanoverian,  artfully  introduce^  thi«  falsehood  to  diminish  the 
military  glory  of  England,  and  flatter  the  ambition  of  France. 
After  the  departure  of  Philip,  however,  Richard  successfully 
combated  Saladin,  and  obliged  him  to  sign  a  truce  ,of  ten 
years.  Other  crusaders,  from  the  north,  then  engaged  in  this 
war,  and  ej^peditions  from  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Holland^  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Holy  land,  till  1246.  About  this  period  the  po- 
pular frenzy  had  considerably  subsided,  the  curiosities  seen  io 
the  east  had  awakened  reflection,  and  many  of  the  first  crusa* 
ders  had  began  to  imitate  those  useful  arts  which  prevailed  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.  St.  Louis,  however,  raised  a  new  force, 
set  out  for  Palestine,  and  took  Damietta  in  1 249.  In  1^30 
another  revolution  took  place  in  Egypt,  the  family  of  Saladin 
was  deposed,  and  the  Mamelukes  elected  a  king  from  among 
themselves.  This  monarch  took  the  Christian  possessions  of 
Tripoli,  Tyre,  and  Berytqs  ;  and  in  1291  Ptolemais,  or  Acra, 
the  last  place  in  the  power  of  the  Europeans,  who  had  retained 
a  feeble  authority  in  Asia  about  200  years,  fell  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  To  that  state  it  belonged  till 
Egypt  was  captiired  by  the  Turks  in  1517, 

Such  is  the  chronological  outline  of  the  crusades.  ^  The  next 
point  to  be  investigated,  is  what  country  in  Europe  furnished 
the  greatest  number  of  crusaders  ?  This  honour,  or  rather 
dishonour,  the  author  is  inclined  to  bestow  on  France,  for  the 
English  people,  although  il  cannot  be  denied  that  some  English 
were  among  the  first  crusaders,  he  contends,  took  little  part  in 
it,  till  Richard  the  first,  and  even  that  he  attributes  to  their 
connection  with  Normandy.  The  number  of  Italians  and 
Germans,  it  appears,  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  were 
despised  by  the  others.  The  soldiers  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
were  chiefly  French  and  Lorrains.  But,  according  to  Saxo 
Grammaticus  (ap.  Echard.  Corp.  Hist.  Med.  aevi  I.  p.  579,) 
^  when  the  Germans,  who  could  not  well  comprehend  the 
object  of  such  an  expedition,  saw  all  Godfrey's  troops  pass 
thix)ugh  their  country,  so  many  horse  and  foot,  and  such  hordes 
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jof  peasants^  women  and  children^  they  began  to  mock  t^em  as 
fools  actuated  by  some  unheard-of  madness^  in  quitting  their 
country  to  ran  after  imaginary  riches  in  the  midst  of  certain 
perils,    and  renouncing  their  own  property  to  seek  that  of 
Torcignecs."     On  this  occasion  the  author   compliments  the 
Germans  on  their  thoughtful  character,  and  corrects  the  histo- 
4^ans  who  have  represenled  them  as  crusaders.     Yet  the  font 
principal  nations  in  the  crusades  were  France  (including  Flao-  . 
ders  and  Lorrain)   Germany,    Italy,  and  England;  Hungary 
Spain,  and  the  northern  states,  took  little  part  in  them.     The 
Italians,  indeed,  of  that  age,  like  the  present,  are  accused  of 
being  solely  actuated  by  the  love  of  gain,  and   their  crusaders 
contained  very  few  nobles  or  knights,  but  chiefly  the  burgeoise. 
The  Greeks,  who  first  wished  for  assistance  against  theSaracens^ 
became  passive  in  the  business,  no  doubt  from  perceiving  what 
was  the  predominant  principle  of  the  cfuSaders,  and  that  it  was 
their  own  ambition  and  avarice,  which  they  designed  to  gratify » 
ai|d  Ttot  support  the  cause    of    Christianhy.     M.  Heeren  also 
gives  a  general  sketch  of  "the  respective  armed  powers,  that  is 
of  the  country   of  the  Saracens,   and  the  organization  of  the 
crusaders.     For  the  latter  he  is  partly  indebted  to  the  Ahxiade 
of  the  Princess  Anne  de  Comnena,     To  the  Esprit  des  Cr9L 
sadts  by  Mailly,  he  is  also  indebted  for  a  view  of  the  political 
state  of  Europe  at  the  commenceiihent  of  the  crusades.     These 
adventurers  have  very  appositely,  and,  it  appears^  deservedly, 
been  characterized  a^  free-booters ;  but  their  conduct  in  Pales* 
tine  proves  them  to  have  been  lawless  banditti,  as  savagely  cruel 
as  they  were  rapacious. 

(To  he  continued,) 

*■■'!■"■!       ,      ■   ■     'ill        ■  '.a^ 

Duseriazione  intorno  ai  Viag^e  scoperte  setlentrionalif  bfc. 

A  dissertation  on  the  voyages  andiiofthern  discoveries  of  the  itoiheri^ 
Nicholas  and  Anthony  Zeno.  By  D.  Placido  Zurla,  Benedictina 
Gamaldolensean.  Pp.  144-,  8vo*  Venice,  1808.  Imported 
by  Dulau  and  Co.  London.  • 

//  Mappamundo^diJiraMawroeamaldoksei  Wc. 

A  general  map  y  by  Friar  Mauro  of  the  CamaUuU  order ^  descrtM 
and  illustrated  by  D ,  Placido  Zurla,  of  the  same,  order ^  Pp  163* 
folio.  Venice. 

The  Venetians  were  certainly  among  the  first  navigators, 
who  properly  deserve  the  name,  and  Signot  Zurla  has  done 
an  act  <^  justice  to  his  compatriots,  in  thus  bringing  forvard 
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a  detailed  account  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  these 
adventurous  brothers,  N.  and  A.  Zeno.  After  mentioning 
several  dbtinguished  voyagers,  natives  of  Veaicd,  he  proceeds 
to  give  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  these  brothers,  who  set  out 
on  their  adventures  in  1  SSI,  just  when  their  brother  Charles 
the  Great  had  obtained  a  decided  victory  over  the  Genoese. 
Nicholas  directed  his  course  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
landed  about  the  middle  of  Friezland,  where  he  was  most 
hospitably  entertained  by  Zichmi,  prince  of  the  islai.d.  After 
traversing  that  island,  Nicholas,  who  left  Venice  first,  wrote 
to  hjs  brother  Anthony  his  success,  and  invited  him  to  follow 
him,  which  he  did«  These  navigators  then  bent  their  course 
along  the  north  sea,  touched  at  Greenland,  and  pursued  their 
voyage  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  new  world|  a  century 
before  Columbus.  On  returning,  Nicholas  died  in  Friezhnd, 
mnd  a  narrative  of  their  voyage,  including  a  desrriptiun  of 
Norway,  life  of  Nicholas  and  Zichmi,  was  drawn  up  by  /Vnthony. 
Nicholas  Zeno,  a  descendant  of  the  navij^ators,  h?.ving  de- 
stroyed many  of  .their  papers  \Yhen  a  boy,  afres  wards  collected 
the  remainder  with  great  care,  and  published  ttiem  in  1558, 
under  the  title  of  "  Dello  $coprimento  dell'  isole  Frislanda, 
Eslanda,  Engrovelaadav  Ec^^otilanda,  Icnri:\  fatto  sotto  il  polo 
artico  da  due  fratelli  Zeni,  con  un  disegno  partfcolare  di  tutte 
le  dette  parte  di  tramw-ntana  da  lor  scoperte,"  with  the  "  com- 
mentari  del  Vla^gio  iu  Persia  di  M,  Cateriuo  Zeno."  1  j\is 
map  and  narrative  o"  their  a^ve'itures  are  highly  curious  and 
interesting,  as  displaying  something  of  the  manners  and  cus- . 
toms  of  the  northern  people  at  so  early  a  period. 
'  Signor  Zurla's  description  of  the  C'.mialdulf^nsean  Friar 
Mauro's  map  appeared  before  the  prer.odjip  \^T)rk,  and  tlie 
researches  required  to  acconjplish  this  piib^cation,  no  doubt, 
added  to  the  author's  ability  to  illustrate  the  works  of  other 
Venetian  geographers.  This  celebrated  map  is  onhmiined 
in  the  style  of  the  MSS.  of  the  1  ^th  century,  the  outline 
is  elliptic,  and  the  margin  is  ornamente:!' with  numerous 
figures,  relating  to  mythology,  history,  physics,  and  natural 
history,  with  explanatory  notes ;  the  whole  of  which  were 
finished  before  the  author's  death  in  It  59.  The  map  contains 
the  three  parts  of  the  world  then  known,  ICurope,  Asia,  and 
Afiricav  on  the  two  latter  countries  the  friar's  notes  are  highly 
interesting,  as  he  proves  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Ramusio  contended 
that  this  map  b  an  imitatio^n  of  Catai's  maps,  executed  by 
the  orders  of  the  great  Chan,  according  to  Marcus  Paolo. 
The    author,    however,    satisfactorily    shews,  that    it  is   th« 
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production  of  Mauro,  of  Venice,  a  lay  fether  (whether  he 
was  ever  ordained  is  not  known)  in  the  Camaldolensean  monas«> 
tery  of  St.  Michael,  near  the  island  of  Murano,  in  that 
city.  In  1459  he  executed  a  planisphere  for  Alphbnsus  V. 
king  of  Portugal.  In  this  map  he  treats  of  the  conquest  of 
th6  island  of  Diab,  by  the  king  of  Abysania,  in  1430,  of 
the  voyage  of  Peter  Querini  to  Norway,  in  1431 ;  the  red  and 
green  capes,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1454,  and  sp. 
named  in  1456,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  finished 
between  1457  and  1459.  In  the  monastery  is  preserved  a 
medal  with  the  following  inscription  ^^  Frater  Maurui  S.  Mi^ 
chaelif  Moranensis  dt  Venetiis  ordinis  Camaldulensis  Chosmogra" 
fhui  incomparabilisP  Signor  Zurla  has  added  plates  containing' 
the  characters  and  signs  used  by  the  author  to  designate  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  Jerusaleip,  a  royal  tomb,  city  of  Samar- 
cand,  a  ship,  mountains,  &c.  with  a  cosmographical  and 
planetary  system  of  that  time.  To  the  students  of  ancient 
geographytbese  works  will  be  highly  important;  to  the  merely 
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Discffurses  on  the  Progress  of  the  Sciences y  Literature,  and  the  Arts^ 
since  1789  /i?  the  present  day  /  or  a  retrospect,  [compte  rendu)  by  the 
Institute  of  Francetohis  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  With  nates 
m  the  philosophers  cited  in  the  report,  and  a  critical  catalogue  of  their 
naorkSf  in  which  mention  is  made  of  those  puhiisbed  in  Hoi'* 
land  during  the  same  period,  and  on  the  same  subjects.  Pp.  434,  -• 
8vo.  •  Immerzeel  and  Co.  Holland,  .1809.  Imported  by 
Dulau  and  Co.  London. 

WE  could  not  help  pitying  the  French  philosophers  on  taking 
op  this  work.  They  were  called  upon  in  a  most'  precipitate  and 
foolish  manner,  by  Buonaparte,  to  give  him  instantly  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  tfce  arts  and  sciences  since  the  revolution ; 
they  must  obey,  2XiA  flatter  him  in  a  discourse  on  thfa  subject 
addressed  to  him  in  council i  Never,  certainly,  were  vanity  and 
folly  so  glaring  in  any  tyrant,  and  nev^r  were  men  of  enligh- 
tened and  liberal  minds  so  embarrassed.  They  felt  their  em- 
.  barrassment,  but  they  obeyed  and  executed  their  ungraciofts  and 
absurd  task  with  all  their  national  fluency  and  address..  Th« 
more  ingenious  and  philosophical  members  of  the  institute, 
wished  such  effusions  to  pass  to  oblivion,  and  they  consequently 
appeared  in  none  of  their  philosophical  journals,  but  iolely  isi 
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the  official  government  paper,  th^  Moniteur,  A  Dutch  physi- 
cian^  however,  a  Dr.  J.  L.  Kesteloot,  of  the  Hague,  has  thought 
proper  to  make  £i  volume  of  the  following  discourses  addressed 
to  Buonaparte,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Moniteur^  and  has  added 
a  great  number  of  notes,  chiefly  titles  of  the  author's  ii^orks 
alluded  to,  and  the  dates  o^  their  publications.  The  deputation 
of  the  Institute  from  the  class  of  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  consisted  of  Bougainville,  president;  Tenon,  vice- 
president  ;  Delambre  and  Cuvier,  secretaries ;  Lagrange,  Monge* 
Messier,  Fleurieu,  Charles,  Berthollet,  Hauy,  Lamarck,  Thouin^ 
Lacepdde,  and  Dessessarts ;  Fourcroy,  we  suppose,  is  out  of 

■  fevour.  Bougainville  very  truly  tells  Buonaparte  that  he  owes 
the  honor  of  being  president  to  his  age,  and  says  something 
about  heroes.  He  x$  followed  by  Delambre's>sketch  of  the  ma- 
thematical sciences .  and  astronomy,  including  geography  and 
voyages.  Cuvier,  the  industrious  and  minute  Cuvier,  under- 
takes the  physical  sciences,  embracing  experimental  philosophy, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  physiplogy,  anatomy,  zoology,  agri- 
culture, and  the  science  of  vegetation,  very  briefly  sketched 
without  order  or  method.  Buonaparte's  answer  to  Cuvier  i$ 
remarkable,  and  fully  proves  that  the  tyrant  himself  is  con- 
scious of  the  truth  now  very  generally  believed  in  France,  and 
extending  to  this  country,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  are  deca3ring 

-  under  his  iron  domination,  and  that  the  human  mind  can  excel 
in  those  branches  only  where  there  is  civil  liberty. 

"  I  have  wished,  said  Buonaparte,  to  hear  you  on  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  in  these  latter  times,  in  order  that  what  you  have  to 
say  to  me  should  be  known  to  all  nations,  and  silence  those  deiracton 
of  our  age,  who  in  seeking  to  make  the  human  mind  retrogade, 
appear  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  extinguish  it.  I  wished  to 
•kno'.v  what  cemained  for  me  to  do,  to  encourage  your  labours,  and 
cort  )le  me  fen*  being  no  longer  able  to  concur  otherwise  to  their  success. 
The  good  of  my  people,  and  the  glory  of  my  throne,  are  equally 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  sciences.  My  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior will  report  to  nqe  all  your  wishes :  you  may  always  reckon  on  the 
ffiects  0f  my  protection.*' 

A  deputation  froth  the  class  of  history  Smd  ancient  literature 
then  paid  their  devoirs  to  the  sultan.  It  consisted  of  Levesque, 
president;  Boissy  d'Anglas  (!!),  vice-president,  Dacier,  perpe- 
tual secretary ;  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Visconti,  Pastoret,  Gosselin, 
Degerando,  Brial,  Sainte-Croix,  Dutheil,  and  Ameilhon,  who 
were  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  council,  by  the  minister.  For 
the  honour  of  the  sciences  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  natu- 
ralists did  not  degrade  themselves  like  the  venal  votaries  of 
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polite  literature,  as  thcs former  expressed  no  wish  of  commemo' 
rating  their  present  act,  while  the  latter,  in  the  false  and  puc^- 
rile  address  of  Lcvesque,  express  their  t^o^^t  that  the  day  should 
be  **  injmortaiized  by  a  medal  !*'  Dacier  followed  Levesque  in  a 
view  of  the  progress  of  history,  in  which  there  were  almost  as 
many  falsehoods  as  sentences  :  his  discourse,  however,  had  very 
little  reference  to  the  subject,  and  contained  no  accounts  of  any 
important  historical  works  since  the  revolution.  Buonaparte 
answered  hitn  also  bv  promises  of  protection  \  after  which  a 
third  deputation  from  the  class  of  literature  and  polite  learning 
was  introduced.  It  consisted  of  Chenier,  president  \  Volneyi 
vice-president ;  Suard,  perpetual  secretary,  and  Morellet, 
Bpuifiers^  Bernardin  de  Si.  Pierre^  Andrieux^  Arnault,  Villars, 
Cailhr^va,  Domergue,  ^-acretelle,  Laujon,  Rayncuard,  add 
Picard.  Chenier  was  here  the  sole  orator,  and  his  discourse 
was  certainly  more  to  the  ppint  than  any  of  his  predecessors* 
The  subject,  indeed,  was  favorable,  as  the  multitude  of  writers 
in  polit€^  literature  enabled  him  to  puff  (^he  term  is  here  very 
apposite  in  every  sense)  his  countrymen  in  this  department/ 
The  orator  having  to  speak  of  Frenchmen  only,  his  indiscri- 
minate praise  is  innoxious.  Buonaparte  replied,  "  if  the  French 
is  become  an  universal  language,  it  is  to  the  men  of  talents  who 
have  sat,  or  are  sitting  arnong  you,  that  it  is  owing.  I  attach 
importance  to  the  success  of  your  labours  ;  they  lead  to  enligh- 
ten my  people,  and  are  necessary  to  the  glory  of  my  crown.,  I 
have  heard  with  satisfaction  the  account  which  ^ou  have  just 
given  me  ;  you  may  count  on  my  protection." 

The  fourth  part  is  a  **  discourse  on  the  progress  of  the  fine 
arts,  by  a  deputation  of  that  class,  consisting  of  Bervic,  pre- 
sident ;  Vincent,  vice-president ;  J.  JLebreton,  perpetual  secre- 
tary; Vien,  senator;  and  Moitte,  Heurtier,  Gossec,  Jeuflfroy, 
Grandmesnil,  Visconti,  Dufourny,  Peyre  and  Chaudet*  Pre- 
sident Bervic  exceeds  all  his  predecessors  in  flattery  and  national 
vanity  in  a  very  short  addreps,  acknowledging  the  grandeur  of 
the  conception  in  the  imperial  decree  for  presenting  a  state  of 
the  arts,  defending  French  talents  against  their  supposed  detrac- 
tory, and  roundly  asserting  that  France  is  iUxQjirst  nation  in 
ev€fy  thing.  Secretary  Lebreton  follows ;  but  he  ingeniously 
contrives  to  say  as  much  of  Italian  and  other  foreign  artists  as 
of  the  French,  and  endeavours  to  make  it  appear  as  if  all  their 
merit  was  owing  to  France,  and  tl^is  too  at  ^  time  long  prior 
to  the  period  limited  for  consideration.  M.  Lebreton  asserts* 
that  a  Frenchman  and  an  Italian  (Vivarez  and  BarthoUozzi) 
taught  the  English  to  engrave  *,  that  before  their  arrival  we  had 
^  only.  John  Smithi  who  engravedj  he  sayS|  iathe  l>ladi:  styl«» 
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It  is,  however,  admiued,  that  we  patronised  these  strangers 
most  liberally f  and  that  consequently  our  engravers  became 
more  cetebrated  than  those  of  France  before  the  revolution.  In 
this  there  is  much  error.  Our  styl^  of  engraving  is  not  bor* 
rowed  either  from  France  or  Italy  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  notwithstanding  the  unequalled  patronage  ot  engravers 
in  this  country,  they  do  not  yet  excel  those  of  France,  ^spc^ 
cially  in  what  the  French  very  properly  alf^taille^^ouce*  The 
dotted  and  line  styles,  indeed,  have  aftained  greater  perfection 
in-  England  than  in  France.  The  orator,  however,  concludes 
by  requiring  3u6napart6  to  enlarge  and  endow  the  scliools  of 
painting^  architecture,  and  sculpture,  which  have  remained  the 
satne  since  the  days  of  Colbert,  to  give  them  a  new  administra- 
tion, and^ increase  their  finances.  His  answer,  however*  left 
them  little  hope  of  their  wishes  being  gratified.  '  Athens  and 
Rome,'*  he  observes,  coldly  and  tastelessly,  '*  are  still  c^ele- 
l>rated  for  their  success  in  the  arts:  Italy,  the  people  of  which 
are  dear  to  me,  for  so  many  reasons,  has  first  distinguished  itself 
among  the  modern  nations.  I  have  it  at  heart  to  see  the  French 
artists  efface  the  glory  of  Athens  and  Italy  ;  it  is  for  you  to 
realize  such  pleasing  hopes  ;  youmay  count  on  my  protection  /'* 
We  have  now  to  notice  Dr.  Kesteloot's  notes  to  these  discourses  ; 
they  form  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  volume,  and  although  but 
indifferently  executed,  are  yet  the  most  interesting  patt  ot  it. 

The  author's  ignorance  of  the  English  language  and  philo- 
sophy $  so  unususll  among  his  well-educated  coimtrymen,  sufli- 
ciently  proves  his  political  prejudices,  as  well  as  his  superficial  ' 
acquirements,  even  had  he,  not  written  so  servile  and  parasitit 
a.  preface.  His  inability,  therefore,  added  to  his  disposition, 
accounts  for  bis  very  imperfect  statement  of  the  writings  of  the 
English  philosophers*  An  idea  of  the  value  of  this  work,  and 
of  its  accuracy  and  impartiality,  may  be  formed  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that,  although  expressly  treating  of  the  discoveries 
and  improveraenss  of  the  last  twenty  years  ouly,  we  do  not  find 
the  names  of  Hatchett  (except  in  mentioning  Colombium)  and 
Knight,  nor  Robison  ana  Button.  We  are  pleased,  however,'- 
to  find  a  brief  notice  of  the  philosophers  who  are  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Dutch  chemists  j  their  names  are  Deiman^ 
Bondt,  Lauwerenburg,  Nieuwi?.n'^  Faest  van  Troostwyk,  and 
Vrolik,  Their  works  have  appeared  in  Dutch  and  French, 
( Naiuur-scheihundige  Verkandtlingen^  and  Hecherches  Pbysico^ 
chfmlques)  in  three  vols.  8vo.  in  1 799-  They  triumphed  iw 
their  controversy  with  Wiegleb  on  the  decomposition  of  watery 
with  GottHng  on  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  azotic  gas^- 
and  with  Girt!iinner  on  the  composition  of  azote,  &c.    To  their* 
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researchef  we  6we  tRe  discovery  of  defiant  gas,  and  some  iiti« 
poi'tant  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  mercury  in  vegetation  ; 
facts  respecting  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  combinatiori 
of  nitrous  acid  with  the  alkalies.  Messrs.  Paest  van  Troostwyk 
and  Vrolijc  are  the  only  surviving  members.  Their  chief.  Dr. 
Deiman;  died  in  Jan.  1808,  aged  64.  This  philosopher  was 
one  of  those  virtuous  and  enlightened  physicians  who  siaw  and 
avoided  the  pestiferous  effects  of  drugs  on  the  animal  economy  ; 
and  although  distinguished  for  his  medical  skill,  and  physiciaa 
to  the  chief  members  of  the  state,  he  seldom  permitted  the  use 
of  drugs.  Among  the  chemists  who  were  not  members  of  this 
Dutch  society,  are  Brughaans,  Driessen>and  Stipriaan-Luiscius. 
Van  Nleert^n  and  Dr.  Craanen  have  just  publislied  some  memoirs 
in  chemistry,  applied  to  the  arts.  Dr.  Kesteloot  has  also  enu- 
merated the  principal  works  of  several  other  Dutch  philosophers, 
with  whom  bis  readers  will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted./ 

As  the  volume  before  us  contains  the  Editor's  notes  only  to 
the  first  part,  or  the  discourses  of  the  first  class  of  the  Institute 
on  the  mathematical  and. physical  sciences,  we  roust  defer  our 
remarks  on  the  effusion^  of  the  other  three,  till  we  are  favoured 
with  Dr.  K.'s  concluding  volume.  At  present,  however,  we 
can  assure  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
French  publications  on  the  difierent  sciences,  that  this  volume, 
although  contemptible,  when  considered  as  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
during  the  Ijist  twenty  years^  is  yet  highly  worthy  of  being 
attentively  perused. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


Descrixionc  deUe  Fesiis  celtlrate  ik  Penezia,  bfc. 

Descnptinn  of  the  Feasts  celebrated  in  Fenice,  mi  the  Arrival  t^  hit 
imperial  and  royal  Majesty,  Napoleon  the  Great,  Emperor  of  tlM 
French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
I^ublished  by  the  Abbot  Morelli,  Librarian  to  the  King,  pp.  32« 
4to.    Picotti,  Venice,  1808. 

W£  notice  this  tract,  which  was  brought  to  this  country  as  a  montu 
meat  of  the  folly  and  meanness  of  people,  pretended  civilized,  mereljr 
•n  account  of  an  approaching  festival  rn  this  couatry,  more  worthy  of 
/being  honoured  by  the  efforu  of  genius  and  art.  The  Venetians  lika 
pictures,  and  these  ceremonies  would  have  been  as  fleeting  u  tto 
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fmpresMOns  or  the  dranoa^  had  not  the  author  described  theiawith 
epirity  and  re(>resented  the  principal  scenes  on  plates.  Such  ridiculous 
and  expensive  exhibitions  we  wish  not  to  see  imitated  in  England,  but 
ixronld  rather  see  attempts  made  to  furnish  the  public -with  some  songs^ 
.  to  rival  *'  6od  save  the  King"  and  "  Rule  BriianniaV  to  inspire  a 
.  true  spirit  of  independence,  attachment  to  the  constitution,  and  reve- 
rence for  English  liberty  ;  something  that  would  make  a  lasting  im« 
'  pression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  at  once  justly  respectful  to  the 
sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  estal^ishing  the  solemn  truth,  that 
Englishmen 'always  have  been  the  most  virtuous  and.  most  free  people, 
and  that  they  always  will  continue  so. 

.  ■  UAntiquiU  devoUee^  au  may  en  de  la  Genese,   ^c, 

.  ArUiqmiy  unveiled^  by  means  of  the  Genesis^  Origin  and  Source  of 
Mythology i  and  of  all  religious  IVbrship,  Pp.  128^  8vo.  Le  Nor* 
roam,  Paris.    Imported  by  Du^au  and  Co.'  London. 

A  tolerable  Essay,  which,  perhaps,  may  induce  some  person  of 
more  learning  and  taiei^ts  to  consider  the  subject.     It  is^  unquestion- 
ably more  rational  to  date  all  worship  from  G6nesi^^  than  '  from  any 
.  reveileooe  to  the' sun  5  and  in  this  manner  the  religfonist  might  easilj 
triumph  over  the  atheist  and  inndel. 

t  Poesies  Nationtdes,   ^c. 

National  Poetry.    By  C.  J.  L.  D.  Avrigni,  Officer  of  Administration, 

*  .  8vo.     Dentu,  Paris,  1808.  ' 

IF  any  Frenchmen,  but  place-hunting  parasites,  can  be  entertained 

*  with  these  national  poems,  we  do  not  envy  them  their  taste  or  feel- 
ings, although  the  author  (a  native  of  Martinique)  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  talent. 

•  •■  '  "  y 

Le  Guide  des  Peres  de  Famille  i^  des  Institutfurs,  .^c. . 

A  Guide  to  Fathers  of  Families  and  Teachers ;  a  work  in  which  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  morai-education  of,  children  of  the  first 
and  second  age,  is  copiously  and  methodically  treated..  .To  which  axe 
added  Maxinis,  proper  to  direct  the  heart  to  religion,  §ood  morals, 

*  'Und  virtue.    By  the  Abb6  Germain,  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  M^ux, 
^  and  graduate  of  the  ancient  University  o^'Paris.  -  P^.  464,  8vo. 

12s.  Cerioux,  Paris^^  i6Pg.     Imported  by  Duiau  and  Co.  London. 

^The  Abb^  Germain  appears  to  be  a  very  good  man,  notwithstanding 

■  his  fulsome  dedication  to  the  wfefcli,  Cambaceres^  npw  called  "Prince 

'Arch-Chancellor  of  the  empire,  Duke  of  Paripa,"    &c.    'He  has 

'  collected  together  some  of  the  most  judicious  directions  of  poFUh, 

Fenelon,  Rousseau,  ^umtilltan,  and  others,  and  disposed  them  under 

proper  heads  in  one  volume,  including  directions  for  the  education  of 

youth,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  is  ''  the  art  9f 

Abpbndix,  Amtijac.  Ret.  Fol,  33.       I  i 
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IbnningtUoito  so,  at  to  make  htoi  as  happj  anil  at  u»fiil  <0  aodelf, 
ai  it  is  Cooaistcnt  witlx  hit  nature.**.  Hit  leading  prioctple  tiT^aken  from 
10  .OlMervailoo  oC  Fenelon,  tbat  **  wben  oomiption  has  exteoddl 
itself  to  the  multitude,  there  is  only  one  mean  of  restoring  good 
IDorala^  tbat  is,  to  agply  ouiBelves  to  the  education  of  children/*  This 
idroirahle  /  truth  has  induced  M,  Germain  to  compile  this  gaide> 
V^hich*  although  coota^oiog  little  originality,  and  displaying  moro 
goodness  of  heart,  than  profondity  of  intellect,  is  yet  well  worthy  tb» 
.  ptrusal  of  parents  and  teachers  of  youth,  especially  at  the  author 
«t|ea^tt  to  teach  the  culture  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  mincL 

Hisioire  Nouvelle,  et  Conies  Moraux,  He. 

19ov€h  and  M(n-al  Tales,  containing  Bettina  ;  ^Clara^  w  suitable  vmr-- 
tiagis ;  Lucy,  er  the  Error  of  a  Momeui,  viriuoms  tkrmigk  lifg; 
Gnsiavuff  or  ilwlnrthrdnu  anmuersgfy  j  Poor  Setra^  tkecamrHtrs 
fespousers)  ;<  LeoiM,  or  tno  Heroine  of  Cot^ugoi  Laoe;  ike  Mmt  of 
Prtnciple;  and  Ficiorine  d'Oimond,  or  the  Double  Marriage,  fij 
M.  de  Sevelinges,  trantlator  of  Werter.  Pp.  349^  I2aio.  6a. 
'  Benttt^  Pans^  itOQ,    Impoited  by  Dolau  and  Co. 

The  authnr  witely  ditdaimt  all  pretentiont  to  a  code  of  morality.  Hid 
only  seeks  to  amnte  innocently,  in  which  we  think  he  hat  beoo  tole- 
xably  tucoettful>  although  he  is  shamefully  ignosant  of  the  manoeii 
and  style  of  writing,  of  fbmga  cotintriet.  His  talet,  howe?er,  ar»> 
euflicieotly  interesting,  generally  told  in  a  neat  manner,  and  many 
have  a  good  moral  tendency.  English  and  Spanish  characters  ate  hu. 
principal  toptct,  hot  he  it  not  to  well  acquainted  with  either  .at  1^ 
dan  de  Stael.  The  avither  ditplayt  tome  knowledge  of  haman 
nature,  it  fr^  £nom  afiectation,  and  seldom  o^ends  by  extxaraganoe. 
Tl|^ie  tales  or^nally  apf^eaied  in  the  Mercure  de  Ftance,  and  the 
approbation  which  they  received  in  that  journal,  induced  d)e  author 
ta  collect  them  into  a  modest  volume. 

falvdof  lAterttria9,  par  Don  Thomas  de  Yriarie.  Nueva  edidoo,  cor* 
ilf^  par  Don  Atigottin  Lois  Josae,  qnienleanadiouimtradiHdoa 
In^ea,  ^ntedenalfiibetioo,  delaavoeet^  idiomat,  te;  de  mat  ante 

«  inieligenoia. 

*  iMerany  Sahl^  bt^  Don  T.  Yriorte,  Ice.  Pp.  ISd^tmaU  8vo.  7t.  T^ 
Xdit<v>  Broad-ttreet*  and  Duktt  fOid  Co.  1809* 

lliit  it  the  flfst  of  Senor  Joste't  worki  which  we  havte  been  to  fiirtiH 
aateat  feomaet  with,  and  warcj^oe  to  find  it  lets  barbarout  thao  tooit 
of  the  othflf  Spanish  pubricationt  to  which  the  drcumttanoet  of  the. 
tiroes  have  given  a  matnentary  exitfceoca.  It  it  oertaioly  much  moia 
correct  thjp  the  Spanish  traoslatioot  fmn^Flori^n^  which  ittoed  from 
the  prett  of  R.  Juigni,  and  so  far  it  it  crsditable  :to  tke  taknta  aod 
industry  of  the  editor.  The  title^  however,  proAaaas  aomewbat  oMva 
IbaA  is  perjarmed  J  ivt  do  not  lae  with  what  pro^aty  a  briff  roc^lio* 
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lary  can  be  called  an  English  translation^  {tradttedm.  tnglesa)  We 
also  doabt  the  propriety  of  mray  of  his  de^nitions ;  for  fnsCanoe^ 
"  ahmana,  a  beast/  if  leally  a  word  of  mus  ardua  inieGgekcia, 
VfoM  be  better  rendered  a  **  destructive  or  wild  animal/*  as  the  foxi^ 
wild  cat,  *&c.  i  "  Ckackear,  to  praie,"  should  have  beeh  **  to  dote ;". 
"  Geri»gonza>"  is  a  typographical  error  for  gerigonxii  j  "  CHtano*^ 
»  badly  rendered ''a  sly,  artful  fellow',"  as  every  person  of  that  do- 
acriptlon  is  not  a  gifaho,  who  is  a  travelling /ratMUf^/ dealer,  mostly  )iL 
cattle.  The  corrections  and  additions  by  tlie  way,  made  at  the  eirf^ 
are  very  unfortunately  eiUitled  "  errata,"  in  the  sinzular^  instead,  rf 
the  plural  errutas.  "  Iioxowo,  green,"  conveys  a  totaDy  false  idea>  It 
dpes  not  mean  green,  a  colour,  as  here  ^stated,  but  the  rich  foliage  of 
tree^,  plants,  and  Hewers.  It  is  true,  some  of  (he  French  dictionariea 
render  It  by  ver^  which  may  have  misled  the  author.  In  a  metapbo-^ 
rtca^  sense  it  implies  gay,  {estjve  ;  but  what  the  Spanish  Academicians 
have  cepresented  in  Catin  by  the  terms  liuturiosus,Jrondosus^c8iXtDicytt 
be  called  simply  gr^en  in  English.  There  are  many  more  errors  in  this 
little  vocabulary,  but  we  do  not  think  it  pf  sutHcient  consequence  to 
merit  farther  attention,  and  only  recommend  the  author  to  revise  it 
carefully.  This  is  the  (uoce  necessary,  aa  he  tells  Misa  Augusta  Crof- 
ton,  In  his  dedication,  that  thi^  is  a  most  correct  (castioadisima) 
edition.  Here,  however,  as  we  are  speaking  of  the  dedication,  wa 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  using  the  English  term 
kBnorable  in  a  Spanish  address.  The  Spanish  phraseology,  muy  ilustre^ 

'  excelentisvmo,  &c,  would  not  be  so  disgusting  to  the  taste  of  Spa^iardB. 
The  word  honkrahle  is  printed,  by  mistake  we  suppose,  for  honorable. 
The  author  tells  us,  in  plain  En^lsh,  that  he  is  a  '*  professor  of  the» 
PretJfch  iaind  Spanish  lanpia^s,"  **  author  of  a  Spanish  grimmar,"  5cc. 
which  we  have  not  seen.  Now  if  Dona  Augusta  Crofton  were  it 
governess,  or  a  teacher  like  himself,  Don  Augustin  Luis  Jos^e's  dedi* 
'  cation  would  be  very  happily  conceived  3  or  if  he  aspired  to  her  hand, 

"  it  is  sufticiently  correct  and  decorous  3  but  if  the  honourable  ^Misst 
Crofton  be  a  lady  whom  the  author  has  only  had  the  honor  of  teaching 
some  French  and  Spanisl),  we  think  Senar  Josse  might  have  haik 
the  modesty  to  withhold  the  Don  from  hii  name,  and  hot  just  ap  di- 
rectly placed  himself  on  an  eouality  with  Itts  pupil.    He  ajyight  W 

/  know  that  the  different  raiUu  ot  society  are  to  be  respected  as  well  aa 
the  rules  of  grammar. 

In  making  these  remarks,  Senor  Josse,  ot  Don  AugtistiiT,  (should 
'  he  prefer  the  latter)  will  perceive  that  they  are  not  dictated  either  fy 
prejudice,  or  (to  use  a  familiar  phrase)  a  disposition  to  cavil.  It  is  oof 
duty  to  the  public  to  point  out  theerrors  and  miacon^Qeptions  of  anthorsi 
and  we  expect  that  the  editor  ot  these  bibles  will  profit  by  our  brief 
observations.    It  is  no  Indifferent  compliinei;it  to  his  weU  ooeant  la- 

..  hours,  to  sav^  that  his  edition  of  Yriarte*s  fables,  a  work  which,  eon* 
taining  such  a  great  variet)r  of  Spanish  yersification,  will  always  tie 

•     acceptable  to  the  students  oif  the  Castilian  language,  is  more  correctly. 

Cinted  than  any  other  Ixnidon  edition  of  a  Spanish  volume  which  we 
tve  lately  seen.  We  rf^commeod  it  as  worthy  e  place  in  every  librai/ 
*  contaihing'Spauiidi  books,  '' 
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An  Apology  for  the  Edinburgh  Reviews 

{Concluded  from  page  AiJ-,)  ^         . 

But  I  will  not  bottom  my  apology  upon  such  narrow  and  coatetnp* 
tible  grounds.  I  will  boldly  speak  out  at  once^  and  proclaim  that  Mf, 
occasionally,  there  be  soroewh&t  of  daring  and  "^rash  assertion**  m 

.  the  Edinburgh  Ue?iew^  there  is  yet  no  more  of  it  tlian  is  duly  authcU 
rized  by  its  just  assumption  of  all  the  critical  acumen  of  the  realni* 
And  I  wiJI  further  venture  t6  add,  that  "  the  age  is  a  good  age,  or  a 

.  bad  age,*''^  according  as  it  applauds  or  neglects,  not  that  **  mbst 
learned,  most  arrogant,  and  fnost  absurd,  work,"f  the  **  Dtvine' lega- 
tion of  Moses,'"  which  "  hundreds  might  have  put  together,"  J  and 
which  nobody  now  cares  about  3  but  the  Edinburgh  IReview, 
which  '*  no  man  living,  probably,  could  have  wntten,"§  and  which 
every  body  mu&t  be  enraptured  with  who  admires  "  great  force  of  cod- 
ceptiou,  great  spirit  and  animation  of  eipression,  great  humour,  great 
powers  of  description,  great  pathos,  great  discernment  of  characker,"!} 
together  with  "  spirit  and  originality  in  almost  every  thing  that  is  said, 
and,  in  every  thing  that  is  said  well,  a  cliarming  facility  which  gives  a 
grace  eyen  lu  occasional  rudeness.*'^  Every  otl^er  periodical  production 
you  may  peruse  with  as  much  ennui  as  you  will.  You  may  read  and 
dose,  and  dose,  and  read  again.  But  it  is  not  so,  let  me  tell  you,  with 
the  Edinburgh  Review ;  you  see  there  one  vast  field  of  intense  thought 
throughout,  where  attention  is  rivetted,  and  mental  exercitation  in 
vain  endeavoars  to  find  relief.  It  is  not,  take  me  up  or  lay  me  down 
fis  you  please,  but  take  me  up  and  lay  me  down  if  you  can.  The 
•tream  of  intellect  flows  on  clear,  full,  and-  deep.  The  ample  page 
'rich  with  the  spoils  of  time'   is  unfolded,  and  we  are  made  philo* 

<  Bophers  and  politicians  of  the  first  water,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. We  feel-  the  fire*of  their  blood  in  our  veins ;  their  enthu- 
siasm thrills  through  our  verjr  frame ;  their  patriotic  ardour  pervades. 
our4}osom8 ;  their  deep  paintings  of  public  wrongs  inflame  us  to  mad- 
ness ;  undauntedly  *  snatching  the  balance-  and  the  rod.'  We  form 
their  plans,  fight  their  battles,  wield  their  thunders,  dart  their  light- 
niop  5  and  tlm  whole  tJniverse  bows  to  the  potency  of  our  energies, 
untiU  at  length,  so  overpowering  is  the  sublime' frjenzy,  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  somethitig  more  than  mortal, 
und  almost  fancy  we  could  sit  down  and  write  a  number  of  that  divine 
work  ourselves.    Nay,  it  is  well,  if  even  sleep  puts  an  end  to  the 

•  extravagance  of  our  admiration ;  for  as  the  Persian  Monarch  was 

'  beard  to  ciy  out,  three  times,  in  the  dead  of  night,  *'  I  have  got 
Themistocles  j*'  so  it  is  ddds,  but  we  may  be  caught,  by  and  by^ 
«;ln  the  midst  of  an  alarming  dream,  vociferating^  with  transport^ 
*  I  hTive  digested  the  Edinburgh  Review  !* ." 
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r  And  mast  mindft  of  such  Mgh  bearfog  be' called  upon*  to  give  a 
reason  for  every  trifling  deps^rture  from  the  «^ale^  common  walks  of 
literature  ?  Surely >  if ''  at  the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  away  ru»h  secretary^ 
president,  and  committee^,  to  clap  the  cotillion  iuto  the  Compter,'*  * 
our  Reviewers  may  be  permitted  to  anatomize  the  pestiferous  pro* 
ductJqns  of  the  day  without  all.  this  fuUome  cant  about  thei^severity> 
their  pertness,  and  thdo  indecorous  presumption.  Besides,  it  is  noi 
that  they  wish  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  or  so  frequently  tor 
"  produce  themselves  in  person  **  f  were  there  aught  in  their  author 
worth  producing.  But,  as  a  feast  of  reason  is  to  i>&  furnished  oiit 
some  how, or  other,  «they  must  even  have  recourse  to  thei^  own  larder 
of  its  poor  marketing  abroad*  Any  thing  is  better  than  yesterday's 
dinner  dressed  over  again. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  the  revilers  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
are  upon  a  wrong  scent.  It  is  no  such  tiling  as  nndue  confidence, 
the  eris  m,M  magnus  Apollo,  that  possesses  them,--'^it  is  a  mere  seizure 
.  of  the  moment  for  animated  representation.  Gradual,  indeed^  at  first, 
rises,  their  *'  stirrings  of  ambition,"  X  like  the  '*  blind  groping  of 
Homer's  Cyclops  round  the  walls  of  his  cave  j"  §  but  it  is  soon  AjU 
lowed  by  a  fearless  daring  of  '*  great  and  original  genius^  a  strong 
divinity  of  soul,,  a  decided  and  irresistible  vocation  to  glory  i"||^— 
&eroit  impositis  incudtbus  ^tna^  -and  presently  tite  whole  storm  of 
sublime  inv^tive  follows.  Woe,  then,  to  that  unlucky .  wight  who 
happens  to  fall  within  the  dreaded  vortex,  of  their  fury ;  for  though 
ylou  may,  indeed,  as  antique  lave  records,  cut  a  man  through  ^9 
middle.^  and  join  him.  together  again,  yet  no.  balsam  ofjierabrass 
yf'iW  ever  more,  alas  I  let  that  work  upon  its  jipgs  that  has  been  branded 
by  the  veto  of  th^ir'  hang,  draw,  aqd  quarter  criticismsv  You  may 
•  down  with  all  cravings  arid  ravings  after  notoijety,  1  assure  you ;  for 
if  the  Delphian  oracle  be  unprc^itious,  thft  Temple  of  Fame  becomel 
9  mere  castle  in  the  air.  .     .  - 

Believe  roe,,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  ^re  not  su(:h'  converts  to  tht 
fashion  of  their  country  as  ^to  cany  about  with  them,  wherever  they 
go,  the  mark  of  North  of  the  Tweed,  and  If 00  themselves  into  &v»Qr 
where  they  can  command  a  passage,  sword  in  hand.  '  Tliese  little  arts 
they. leave  to  little  men;  and  if  they,  at  times,  do  assume; somewhat 
nK>re  consequence  than  may  seem'  strictly  to  become  them,  a  ^^f 
dignitied  airs  may,  peradventure^' be  psfrdonedto  the  only  ratiopai 
critics  since  the  days  of  Longinus*  Men  of  mighty  powers;  whri; 
without  "  revolting  arrogance,"^  without  '^*  offensive  coarsene*,"  *S 
without  "  controversial  invective," tt  are  endeavouring  to^sink  th4 
price  of  Hellebore,  and. forbidding  */  Bishops  tp  ttqxe  in  their  mitres,"§4 
xpust  not  be  th\Yarted  in  their  useful, desigOB  by  the  gro^indless  alarmf 
.  of.Antijacobin  hypooondriacs.  , 
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4kA  to  til»i0?^jF  of  tiie  Sdiabiirgh  Esvievir,  yliteli  cmt  Acframrlei 
•0em  to  m^  ^  ne  pktf  miira  cf  their  crimina<u>cis,  it  is  net,  per* 
Wps,  kreleraat  to  nbaerve  a  priori,  tfaat  a  chaiige  of  Uhs  kuklcomei 
wtih  a  vmj  ill  grace  from  tucb  as  are  determided  to  carp  at  evetf 
thiiig  the^ewet  vitb«  aod  who  woold  even  deciph^  the  spots  in  the 
iiin»  if  it  did  not  blink  them  to  took  on  it.  How  can  thevy  trit{» 
any  coosifleocy^  .oensnre  the  asperity  of  others,  who  shew,  by  thesis 
iU-natnred  propensities^  bow  little  inclination  they  have  to  lenonncsp 
isperity  tbemaelves. 

But  it  Iff  idle  to  prate  of  severity. — Fny  who,  now-a-dayt,  reads 
any  oif  yoor  wisby-washy^  milk  and  water  trumpery  ?    We  live  in 
iin  age  of.  passioD  and  appelito ;  for  a  thing  to  go  down,  it  must  be 
well  seasoned.-** And  as  Horace  JMBtly  observes^  on  another  occauoo. 
Si  sine  Amore,  jocisque 

Nil  estjneasdnm^  vivas  ip  Amorejodsqne. 
(So  if  it  be  tl^e  taste  of  the  times  that  ^'  evefy  petiod  be  oondoded 
-Svitkalash/*  why  we  must  even  sc^mit  to  it.  Hie  Edmhar^ 
tock»  pretty  well  know  what  dishes  will  best  suit  their  own  ordinary. 
^htef  must  have  a  tongh,  Toughish  food  for  the  Bhacp~atr  of  the  North. 
jptkn  and  dispassionate  criticisms  only  agree  with  your  sqneamiith 
ttoioaacbs.  To  enaqm  soBd  beef  and  pudding,  they  must  cut  and 
slash  away,  with  oM^t  and  fnain»  to  the  very  end  of  the  chapter. 

Oo^t  it>  further,  to  escape  recollection,  that,  having  frequently 
▼sin  and^mpous  gentry  to^ioai  witl^/  it  becxxnes  necessary  to  make 
use  of  proportionate  means.  Bedlani  is  not  the  only  dej»artment  in 
whieh  human  beiiqp  eocasioQally  fimcy  themselves  Kings  and  Gkieetn, 
the  Navigei  AnHcyram  is  of  more  universal  application.  A  Httle 
aeaspdaUe  easticatfon,  theraforer  serves  to  keep  down  the  literary 
nania ;  and,  indeed,  I  see  not  how  severit}'  can  he  avoided  with  cer- 
taio  moon-stmck  wrileifSi  unless,  as  an  easinent  wit  observes,  ''yon 
bate  tben^  the  pircomstances  of  method,  and  style,  and  grammar, 
4nd  invention/*  t  yfw  rt  not  for  tkese  well-timed  oprrecttons,  we 
ihqold  have  the  Arcb4eaoQii  of  Wilts  fimcying  htmseif  an  faisCprian, 
]|nd  Waiikuton  setting  Op  for  an  orthodox  divine.  Nay,  I  should 
Hot  be  supriied  if,  soiine  of  these^lays,  the  Reverend  Julius  Hutche- 
floo  were  to  make  pretensions  to  loyalty,  and  the  very  Chancellor  of 
the  BUchequer  to  put  ii^  his  claim  for  common  sense.  ^These  roisterers 
iu^  to  be  hekl-at  arm's,  length  only  by  the  dread  of  their  critical  whip. 
Too  high  fed  in  the  South,  we  want  a  little  wholesome  humiliation ; 
and  if  saCk-^loth  and  ashes,  arid  a  good  sweating  into  the  bargain, 
^viU  bring  us  to  our  sense*,  I  know  of  no  better  doctors  to  sweeten 
each  a  oornq>tion  of  humours  than  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.— 
Would  you  have  diem,  by  a  whining  methodisticaf  clemfsicy,  to 
^  render;  absurdUy  eternal,  and  ignorance  indestrttctitrfe?"§  Like 
jLifcs  and  Rrinces  of  this  lower  world,  they  *  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
-worn,  but  to  the  eril.'— Bene  merenti,  bene  proitierit^male  mer^nti, 
VtirmL       • '  .    ■  • 
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As  Ibr.  ^leae  who  are  80  iierftoui  that^  tboaghrtM^  can  find  eottng# 
to  wnte,  atttj  yet  want  courage  to  Imt  wbat  is  aaU  of  tMr  wrttkiga^ 
and  who,  theiWbfe,  do  '  eaceedhig^  iWr  Md  trai»ble*  when  &• 
eagles  of  St.  KUda  daw  boU  of  tboir  knif  fladgad  f90g&uf )  livlf ^ 
the  bent  advice  I  can  mt  tbesepoor  took  ^wttl,  I  dmilNy  bewkdowi 
thrown  away.  They  had  better  ting  iomo  sweat  hdkiby  to  theif 
sensed  till  the  stonn  blows  o»'er  them )  or  if  they  have  m  mind  to  risk 
the  experiiDeDt^  and  to  try  whether  Ceiiienis  ean  bo  coaxed^to  opes 
bis  mouth  for  a  sop,  there  is  no  law,  thirt  1  koaw  o^  agahut  it* 
Genius  certainly  has  its  ^'^Rspensing  power/'*  and,  trndM,  it  must 
be  confessed,  some  donntenaoce  has  been  giv«o,  by  sagadoos  philo* 
sophers,  to  secret  presumptions  of  this  natOfOi  for  if  you  reeottBd 
'*  Lord  Pistefs  bulls,  that  were  sometimes  set  »  foaring  to  irlght 
naughty  boys,  wonld  belch,  and  spit,  and  snivel,  out  fira»  asd  kosp 
ep  a  perpetnal  coH  till  yon  flung  them  a  tHt  of  gold^  but  then— 
Ftihreris  exigui  jaotu-^they  would  grow  oahn  and  ^iot  as  lambs*"  f 

Now,  though  I  would  not  be  understood  to  coanpare  our  Oaledo* 
man  sages  with  these  outrageous  animak,  it  is  yet,  perhaps,  no  imn 
reasonable  conjecture  that,  (^eru  paribut,  an  awihot's  tears  woitkl, 
at  least,  go  as  far  with  them  4s  his  reproaches.  Tor  though  man  ol 
stupendous  intellect,  they  are  yet,  fortsnataly  ibr  hoaaamty,  '*  of  Mko 
passions**  with  the  rest  of  their  race.  1%  li  very  probable,  thnefere, 
that  they  might  be  susceptible  eif  pity  f)r  his  satferings,  when  they 
wonld  not  care  the  craeking  of  a  tonse  aboatkfisrage^  AfbarftUn 
however,'  At  must  be  alk>wed  to  be  a  vetj  dielicate^ot )  and  whether 
we  had  better  appease  them  by  garlands  andaacritaa,  or  pluck  up  a  * 
spirit,  and  boldly  lud  them  kiss  our  *  i"  'SC  4iiee»  I  leave  to  the  deter« 
knination  of  the  leaned. 

As  to  the  notion  that  the  Edinburgh  R^viowaas^ve  too  fastidiaos^ 
and  that  they  Wantonly  condemn  what  all  the  work!  has  conspired  to 
.  applaud ;  this  is  rather,  af  I  take  it,  a  liBatfaar  in  their  aap»  thaRjny 
slur  apoo  their  judgooent;  for  who  doe*  not  histantly  disoarei!  that 
peculiar  delieacy  of  perception  is,  in  liict»  their  greatest  oommenda* 
lion,  and  one  of  their  strongest  claims  opdn  popular  applaiiae.4^ 
fU»  esse  in  mo  sspe,  qtKm  in  tul^ba  boni.  Wimti  ^  with-ifao 
beau  monde,  and  admire  ''  Cceieh  m  feank  of  a  f^ife"  beoaosa 
every  body  reads  it,  and  aflbcts  to  he  in  raptures  wHh  it  ?  Wo  might 
as  vi^l  dress  up  fashion  in  a  puntankal  grogram:  at  oaoe>  and  saad 
her  ont  as  St  companion  for  piety  in  pattem.  It  is  wooidad  of  Mikavf, 
that  *'  of  his  praise  he  was  very  frugal^  as  ho  set  its  vahio  high*  snd 
considered  his  aaeation  of  a  name  as  a  seeiirtty  against  tfan  wasmof 
tiliie»  and  a  eertahi  preservative  from  ob^ion  "|  Andwhoypray, 
more  entifW  than  our  sage  divan  to  imitate  so  tllostrkms  an  OKample; 
Ihey  who  have  ah^eady  placed  ilformt on  among  the  oonstisyatioQs,  and 
(as  t  am  informed)  have  dismissed  poor  Ceelebs,  with  a  oi^r-and  bells^ 
to  AeTaiiemafUP    They  must  sufi^'tbeiv  sUid  reaseo  to  be  taken 
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t^ive  at  a  glance.  To  wbat  pitch  ipigbt  not  that  '^  eSetniozie  licence 
9I  tongue/'*  which  they  justly  consider  as  so  "  ominous  anapfKar- 
ance,"t  *"  process  of.  time,  arrive  at,  were  they  to  relax  from  theii^ 
eeverify.  and  adxnii  a^  to  be  gojd  tliat  glittei}^.  No,  no ;  the  £dio« 
burgb  Reviewers  know  ibeir  business  better,—.  Nil  admirari,  i^ 
luckily  for  polite  literature,  the  foundation  of  their  standard-of  i^te} 
(tr.ust,.  where  ibe  *•  Muses  nine  and  songs  divine"  are  concerned* 
they  will  nCt  abate  one  jot  of  it,,  except  on  the  favourite  ground  of 
your  staunch  critic  of  antiquity. 

^  Qui  redit  ad  fa^tos,  et  virtutem  estimat  annis, 
]Vi>raturque  nihil,  nisi  (}Uixl  Libitina  sacravit.];  , 
Proceed  thetv,  O  illustrious  progeny  of  tlie  JVlinister  of  Palmira!-— 
Proceed  undauntedly  in  your  career  of  glory!  Be  harsh,  be  boldi 
be. fastidious,  as  may  best  comport  wiih  the  dignity  of  your  doings.-— 
Fortius  utere  loris.  **  Indulge  yourselves  in  severe  reflection,"  § 
and  never  mind  accidentally  "  running  foul'  of  some  of  your  owi> 
sentences."  |)  The  elegant  architecture  of  Greece  may  do  very  well 
for  your  sott  Italian  scenery  5  but  in  wild  and.  barbarous  regions,  wa 
must  have  strong  Gothic  buildings  that  shall  set  time  and  tea^pests  at 
"defiance-if  You  are  entrusted  with  the  preservation  of  literature, 
See  that  the  commonwealth  take  no  harm.  Be  alne  to  its  best  in* 
tereats  j  dive  into  the  very  soul  of  an  author ;  analyze  his  meaning  to 
the  quick,  and  tell  us  all  he  says,  and  all  he  thinks.  Play^Pei^  Arettii 
among  the  nobles  oi'  the  land,  use  *  great  swelling  words  and  be  not 
'  afraid  to  speak  evil  oi  dignities ;'  a  iig  for  names. of  repuialiou, — 
the.highdr  your  game,  the  nobler  your  sport.'  Strip  off  the  lake  glare 
of  .Meretricious  ornament,  and  pioduce  us  the  Iliad,,  compressed  into  4 
nutshell;  cry  hsrv(;c  amid  the  trembling  heroes  of  ti.e  Dunciad; 
doom  to  obscurity  the  petty  popular  prodlitttons  of  the  Thames ;  and 
and  let  no  sound  be  heard  througbiut  the  unbounded  extent  of  your 
dominions,  but  "  Tweed's  cc-aseleas  plasii/*  **  Thus,,  as  ih^  glory  of 
Euripides  had  all  Greece  for  a  uionumeqt,  shall  all  Scotland  celebrate 
that  production— that  monstrvm  sif{,e  vitio,  as  one  might  almost  lerm 
it,  which,  deiying  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  a  bigotied  Antijacobia 
Junto,  is  destjned  to  establish  its  fame  on.  the  plaudits  of  the  uni- 
Terse. 

Having  thus,  I  trust,  demolished  this  cordon. of  objections,  it  wlU 
be  a  task  of  lehs  diificiilty  to  invalidate  a  slight  one  tbi^t  remains,  and 
v^rhich  may  well  create  surprize  to  the  general  reader,  vjz.  the^omr 
malifal  improprieties  of  the  Ediubnrgb  Review  ;  for  this  J  take  to  be 
the  main  drift  of  the  censure,  that  its  articles  are,  some  of  them*. 
written  in  "  a  rambling,  scrambling  roanner."tt  How,  in  the  name 
of  wonder,  such  an  objection  OQuJd  enter  their  heads,  1  cabinet  cfx^ 
ceive ;  for  the  temerity  of  such  a  charge  must  be  abundantly  evident 
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But,  I  Boppose,  having  once  paas^xl  the  Rubicon^  they  desperately 
attack^j^t  .random^  every  thing  .tfiey  fall  in  with.  I'll ''  turn  the 
rogues'  jackets  for  them,"  howev^,  betgre  1  have  done  with  them. 
.  That  the  £dibburgh  Reviewers,  though  ''  as  littie  ofen  ab  most 
m^n  to  minute  criticism,"  *^  may  yet  occasionally!  odTeud  iigainst  tho 
technica  of  grammar  is  very  possible;  but  they  have  themseVvea 
advanced  no  despicable  apology  for  these  accidental  deviations,  in  » 
passage,  to  which  I  cannot  immediatdy  reter,  but  which  made  'a 
9trong  impression  on  my  mind,  when  I  read  it.  And,,  apccikio^  of 
the  supposed  necessity,  or  even  desirableness  of  accuracy  ot  language 
upon  all  occasions,  it  is,  if  I  recollect,  an  opinion  t)f  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  that  "  a  man  cannot  even  give  a  more  certain  mark  of 
the  narrowness  of  bis  mind,  and  of  \lie  little  progress  he  has  made  in 
true  science,  than  to  shew  that  this  business  (pf  ^grammar)  is  of  much 
momeut  with  h)m.'"  X  Genius,  therefore,  you  sec,  is  not  expected 
to  be  minutely  correct.  An  understanding,  formed  like  the  Stagiriie's,  . 
"  to  look  all  nature  through,"  and  to  lemi  the  benighted  soul, 
Eic  umbra  in  Solem,  must  not  have  its  chain  of  profound  hpeculatrong 
broken  in  upon  by  these  pedantic  desiderata.  Wlo  would  dream  of 
fettering  reasonings,  that  are  intended  to  emancipate  man;  from  the 
superstitions  of  childhood;  and  to  revolutionize  the  world  of  mind, 
by  a  ridiculous  attention  to  such  scholastic  tpfles  ?  A  pretty  thing 
truly,  to'  pretend  to  curb  their  *•  visions  of  philosophy,"  §  and  to  call 
them  ptF' from  *Mhe  magical  c  effusions  of  an  in^amed  fancy,"  j)  by 
jeminding  them  of  the  connection  between  nouus^  pconouns;  verbs, 
and  patticiples !  ;*• 

Not,  however,  to  shelter  our  Reviewers  undef  arguments  of  iJns 
-geperal  nature,  and  thus  tacitly  to  allow  .the  vtiljdity  of  a  charge 
altogether  as  fabulous  as.  the  existence  of  the  Hiph^u  mountaiun^ 
I  will  boldly  dare  the  enemy  in  the  openi'  held  at  once,  and  render 
**  confusion,  worse  confounded,"  by  proving,  to  the*  satrstaction  of 
every  reader  of  true  taste,  that,  so  far  from  being  either  awkward  ih 
its  collocations,  or-  uncouth  in  its  phraseology,  the  laiiguage  of  th^ 
Edinburgh  Review  is  really  *'  of  the  purestt  metal,  and  marked  with 
,the  finest  die  j"  %  that  it  abounds,  in  every  page,  with  all  that  •*  con- 
.Btitutes  strength  of  writing,  and  stamps  the  character  of  vigour  upon 
every  syllable  5"**  that  you  find  in  it  no  babyish  interjections,"  no 
/'  puling  expletives,"  no  "  stuff  about  dancing,  daffodils,  aad  sister 
EmeUces,"ft  no  *'  accumulation  of  hyperbolical' expressions  which 
•^hew -the  determinatioon  to  be  impressive  without  the  power  ;";§^ 
bot  that,  partaking  of  the  subject  and  sentiment,  it  becomes  in  iheh- 
bands  a  dignified  vehicle  of  thought^  and  eien  the  moixs  noble  for  i)a 
graceful  '*  neglect  of  rhetorical  accui:acy."  |||| 
-  '     '    —  ■  ■  -     --  -     .  -.  -  -  ---^  -       . .  ^. .  ..  .1.] 
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To  \m  Kue  they  aro  not.  Vim  9ob$i^  Botfaon  uft  eeiM 
mch  haberdashers  of  points  and  ^axlifAt^,  as  to  be  ooostanll/  v^on  Ihi 
rack  about  the  propriety  ,of  their  phraseology,  '«  beating  thetr  fotm* 


hndB,  luid  bof iog  ffadr  aoaet  for  rage,  that  they  cannot  oobm  |o  a 
resoh^lm  whether  they  thaU  write  fiice  or  visage,  jail  or  gaol,  eocy 
€r  rabbit.**  *  On  the  contrary^  they  fiill  natoraily  into  tU  the  graoea 
of  speech,  and  have  an  innate  tense  df  whatever  is  el^antaad  be- 
oomiag>  lo^that  it  naay  safeJy  be  conchided,  that  eiren  wheie  they 
teem  moal  to  set  a  dasMcal  chasieaess  at  aanght,  th^,  lo  fict^mast 
coaaolt  it. 

*'  Those  oft  aie  stratagems  which  enors  seem. 
Nor  is  it  Momer  nods,  b«t  we  that  dveam/* 

Though,  theiefore,  I  am  well  aware  that  1  shall  be  in  .dan^sr 
of  throwiog  pearla  befoie  swine,  and  of  taking  my  labour  lor  m 
pains  J  y^t  as  it  comports  wifh-the  scope  of  my  apology,  and  wtnA 
would,  indeed,  be  impeifect  without  it,  I  will  bring  you  fbrw^asd 
euch  a  string  of  eiaoiples  of  grammatical  porky  as  evince,  not  only 
that  the  Edinburgh  Eevtewers  perfectly  ondersteod  the  nature  of  those 
•dscitious  graces  of  languagey  but  that,  even  in  their  tpost  pbyfbl 
effusions,  they  are  not  unmindful  of  its  becoming  genius  to  rekk 
with  digi^ty,  and,  if  it  does  condescend  to  be  kittenish,  at  Jeasi  le 
aport  itself  in  "  an  elegant  prattlenaeot;*  f 

Now,  there  are  certain  leading  words  in  aloMMt  eeery  langoage, 
that  seem  to  cjaim  a  sort  of  hereditwy  prescriptiom  fieraember  &, 
^  ibr  it  is  the  chie  that  must  guide  us  throii^h  the  etymological  laby* 
rinth.  The  objectors  to  the  language  of  the  £dinboi^h  Reriew  will 
sioed  all  theo*  essoranoe  to  braten  out  the  ooose^enees  of  their  own 
stupidity  and  tasteleasqen.  Like  the  cock  on  the  dunghill,  they  kn^ir 
not  thevaloe  of  the  jewel  they  despise^  O  you  Hottentota  in  lite> 
ntnie  !~What  yon  never,  I  supposoi  heani  of  "  reading  and  rensoi^ 
jAg  antmalB^*'  i  or«f  ''  the  pick  of  a  lad/s  senlimenta;*'  f  or  of 
*' adiettoptJi/Kaaimatory  for  cheoonfllttution;**||  or  of  people '« si^ 
pngfnU  ^  kQrrwi;^'^  or  of  ^  man  of  sense  *'  tfmiifHnjf  e^eryiiuk 
0f  hmf'**  or  of  the  Irish  oatleo  being  "worrkd  into  a  better  tho- 
^ogy  j"tt  or  of  '♦  the  springiness  of  a  manner /*%^  and  the  "  veredte 
of  an  antiquary ;"  (|  or  that  ''  th6  eloqueoce  of  Pitt  oonsisled  msmy 
in  his  talent  lor  8arcasm.**||||  And  you  never,  probably^  ekpiessed  mf 
strong  pmdilectioo  for  four  beautitiil  liiiies  in  &ur  lines  ;^^  nor  hnvo 
ever  &Uen  in  with  **  the,  iaU  for  truth  ;'*  *  nor  with  peneoa  who 
may  have  doubted  your  word;  but  have  been  convinced  bjr  >oar 
.  *'  showing"  t  And  yon  have  seldom,  I  dare  sayi  met  with  holies, 
<like the £dkiburgh Review !)  "mike most comimU ttaU qfpmMi;*% 
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tfA,  Hb  fkr  fh>m  being  "MM/**  found  then,  ^'faf  sfBcdmflRy 
d)egtte»/*  t  tlte  aMett  critiqiMB  of  tte  day>  noc«ithfcaBdifig  the  writer 
suty^  now  ami  tiiwi^  '^  %  Am  mbmitdniia  Am*'  $^  with  an  tmtpatiof 
hand.  AH  these  graces  of  IKction,  limagiiie^  aie  to^  i^pon  700.— * 
Kay,  I  sheakl  not  wonder  if  fon  were  even  **  to  Smmy  ami  ridkm* 
A>Kf  *'•  f  as  to  withhold  yoor  admiration  from  a  treat  to  the  lovers  of 
Iftn^  Ivriting,  Kle  the  folJowtng :  '  <'  We  do  not  offer  these  passagta 
es  specimens  of  very  exqojsite  poetry,  hut  they  posaess  the  merit, 
Hvttmnik,  of  truth  and  simplicity.  Theie  is  somethtng  caodest,  and 
amiable,  and  natnmJ,  we  think,  througl|iout  the  whole  compositiofi  ; 
and,  being  satisfied  that  there  ore  many  reaiEleiiB  to  whom  it  will  afford 
«K)re  pleasure  than  it  has  done  to  ua,  we  iMnk  it  right  t6  make  thia 
nnle  effort  io  mttke  them  and  the  author  acquainted.  f9^e  think  he 
firov  do  semetbhig  better  than  make  poems  upon  field  sports.'*  H 

As  I  just  now  observed,  (eading  words  wUI  alwsya-  be  upfMaracat. 
Thus  **  poUtieal^veitCr  are  not  the  only  events  which  are  recorded  ^tett 
m  andent  history ;  and  now,  when  it  is  generally  admitted  that  evett 
^]itical«;ai/9^  &c.*'f  Here  the  Capacitfos  imagination  at  thl» 
Reviewer  is,  vou  see,  fuN  of  events  |  for,  I  think,  not  less  thah  f^ 
or  six  more  of  them  occur  in  the  very  next  page,  notwithstanding  th# 
abundant  use  of  them  in  the  preceding.  ^,  again,  in  another  cri- 
tique, where  the  subject  seems  overpowering,  we  find  *''Jt  is  fatM 
iinpdssible,  it  is  qmie  certain,  it  is  quite  cl^a/,  it  is  quUe  inconoeivable, 
it  is  qtdte  evident,^*  &c.  Arc  &o.;  for,  yon  know,  what  does  it  signiQr 
*  for  a  matter  to  be  certiun,  or  clear,  or  evident,  or  impossible,  or  in- 
conceivable, if  we  are  not,  in  all  soch-  cases,  as  enre  aseufteca»  be. 
V»  It  appears  to  us,  we  iviU  acknowledge,  extremely  absurd'*  ff 
'1U>  dd  things  Sy  halves  5  and;  however  usual  it  may  be,  ''we  cannot 
ipay  that  we  vehemently  admire  it."  %  X  '^^  proverb  sagely  remarks^ 
ftrike  while  the  iron  ia  hot,  and  when  you  have  caught  a  word  by  the 
tale,  take  care  and  hdd  it  fast.  I  am  sure  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
aet  us  a  very  good  example,  for  having  fallen  in  love  with  **  the 
magnyiceni  regions**  §(  of  South  America,  they  very  naltnally  foUov 
H  up,  in  the  next  page,  with  a  magnificeni  source  of  indust^,*'  and 
*'  a  magnificent  undertaking y'  and,  indeed,  the  compoaition  of  th« 
iVhole  ahide  thronghout  may  be  said  to  be  magnificent.  We  hope 
no^  offence  from  the  freedom  of  onr  remarks,  for^  upon  my  honour^ 
•*  we  throw  out  these  things  fiwn  no  invidious  motives^  but  merely 
fropfi  a  desire  to  reduce  things  to  their  proper  level,*'  ||||  and  to  prov» 
|hat,  in  ho  instance,  do  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  abate  one  title  of 
'*  their  wonted  atlemioo  to  the  minutiae  of  style,"^^  thbugh  theymay, 
now  and  theif,  to  those  who  see  no  further  than  their  nose,  seem  le 
"write  in  *'  a  rambling,  scrambling  manner." 
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,  But  there  wonld  be  no, end  of.  replying  to  every  pfet^c«riltor« 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  phraseology  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
will  be  most  admired  where  it  is  best  understood.  And,  indeed^ 
whoever  is  not ''  very  greatly  4i\c>ved  and  delighted  with  the  greaifr 
part"*  of  that  ebbonite  composition,  and  ready  to  declare  that  he 
lias  '*  not  met  with  any  thing  nearly  so  good'*  f  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
or  modem  times,  had  better,  at  once,  call  out,  with  Philoxenus,  to  be 
carried  back  again  to  the  quarries.  For  my  part,.  I  should  be  gbd  to 
be  informed  where  finer  specimens  of  attic  composition  are  to  bi^ 
found  than  the  following,  so  eminently  illustrative  of  their  own 
sweet  remark,  that  "  there  are.  beauties  of  style,  which,  like  night 
violets,  send  forth  their  odours^  )them>elves  unnoticed ;  tjie  traveller 
receives  the  gentle  refreshment  as  he  hurries  on,  without  knowing  or 
asking  whence  it  proceeds.'*  |  "  And  the  illustrious  names  which 
have  already  reached  to  the  summit  of  excellence,  ^  act  like  the  tall 
apd  spreading  trees  of  the  forest,  which  overshadow  and  strangle  the 
saplings  which  have  struck  rpot  in  the  soil  belosv."  §  *'  They  con- 
tain much  more  bad  taste,  and  are  wri{ten  with  far  more  apparent 

labour.  His  poetry  was  almost,  all  written  primarily  from,  feeling, 
and  only  secondarily  from  mxibition.  His  letters  seem  to  have  beei^ 
nearly  all  composed  a^  exercises  and  for  display.  There  are  few  of 
them  written  with  simplicity.'*  ||  *'.  Of  the  additional  poems  we  hav^ 
|>ut  little  to  say  ^  we.  have  little  doubt  of  their  authenticity."  ^ 
"  As  we  have  no  means  of  knowings  wich  precision,  to  what  extenc 
his  writings  arc  known"*  **  '<  The  brilliant  prospects  which  seem  to 
be  opentd  up  for  our  species  in  the  new  world."  ff  **  And  Miranda, 
with  so  many  other  virtuous  men,  were  buried  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  revolution."  §§  "  Neiiher  the  author  nor  the  editor  Atfi;e"statedj 
&c  "11)1  "  The  means  could  not  be  long  of  presenting  themselveg."^^ 
"  It"  these  things  get  ip  any  grcat  height,  they,  throw  an  air  of  insig- 

•  nificance  over  those  branches  of  the  government  to  whom  these,  cares  . 
properly  devolve,  and  whose  authority  is.,  by  these  means,  asiiisted  till 
it  is  superseded."  *  "  If  it  be  asked  who  are  the  constituted  autlu> 
rities,  who  are  legally  appointed  to  watch  over  morals,  and  whosg 
functions  the  society  usurp."  f  "  In  which  all  the  .presumption  and 
ambition  of  his  nature  was,  &c."  §  "Sightless  crew  does  not  meau 
invisible,  as  the  au(hor  wishes  it  to  do,  but  blind."  |J  *'  But  it.  is  a 
work  of  great  etegance,  and,  at  least,  equal  to  the  Fal^Uaux,  trans* 
latvd  by  the 'late  Mn  Way,  which,  indeed,  are  liable*' to  the  sam» 
objection  which  wc  nave  made  to  Mr.  Piose's  diction.  No  objection 
can,  however,  be  made,  aud  much  praise  must  be  given,  &c."^ 

*  tdinburglK Review,  No.  24.  27 1.         f  Ibid*  No.  24.  401.    • 
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'*'  Iti  thfeisi  inStantes,  now,  yon 'perceive*  no  *' pedantry  or  affected 
•loftiness/**  but  a  plain  Si mplhdity  and  easy  negligence  of' dtction, 
which'  bespeak  a  raindintiint  upott  great  things,  aiidstooping  unwii- 
•lingly  to  *•  the  mfetapbyVical  perfeieiTOn  qI^^  language  ;"t  though  no- 
•body  certainly  nior6"ca^a*ble  than  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  *'  to  ren- 
der a  dissertation  on  gramrrtar  interesting  to  the  general  reader."  J 
For  if  you  "observe,  in  e^ery  one'iftf  these  examples  "  without  sub- 
•jccting  the  words-  to  any  settled  collocation,  the  sense,  nevertheless^ 
seems  perspfcaous."  §    We  must  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  writers  rf 
ftich  nice  discrimination  shoufld  be  unable  to  tolerate,  even  in  the  god 
•of  their  idolatry,  sientences  that  "  grievously  sin  against  the  canont. 
.    of  taste.'*'* f['   "Whiif  could  they,  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  nine 
\,.*Mu>es,  think  of  passages  like  the"  following : — "the  king  made  no 
point  of  adliering  to  bis  concessions^  tljc  style  of^  thinking  of  the 
country,  the  crying  injustice  of  certain  proceedings,  the  swearing 
dumy  the  lives  of  accomplices."^    I  dare  say  they  thrilled  all  over  at 
the  sight  of  such  nnsahctified  violations  of  the  rules  of  composition; 
80  careful  as  they  are  ^n  their  ow;n  Critiques  to  avoid  these  wretched 
-.infii-mitier,-— these  '*  little  odds  and  ends  of  information,"  **  as  we 
*ihay  call  them. — No,  no  5  you  never  find  their  flights  of  sublimity 
V     '  clothed  lit  "ihe  heroics  of  the  hulks."  |t   With  them  yod  may  mako 
sure  of  the  gerinirie  j^s  Connthium  upon  all  occasions.   . 

ImuSt,  tjierefore,  bteg  leave  to  differ,  tolo  ccbIo,  frdm  tliose  who 

contend  that  the  dialect  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is,  in  any  degree, 

•ungrammaticalrj  but  if  peopje  are  so  besotted  as  not  to  know  cheese 

*fr6ra  charcoal,  ihby  must  even  be  suffered  to  hug  themselves  in  their 

o^n  ignorance,  aricf  to  fancy  poor  Priscian*s  head  in  danger  still, 

*Thfere  is;' unfortunately,  no  calling  to  order  in  these  cases  j  for,  sig 

has  been  judiciously 'remarked,  **  the  standard  of  taste  is  so  flexible, 

.    *1hat  a  di'an  i.^  not  W-fthiii  the  reach  of  censure,  even  where  he- prefers 

.    "the  Saraceif  S  head  Cppn  a  sign-post  to  the  best  tablature  of  Raphael."  §§ 

'Let  the'rti'be  crfreful,  howei^er,  how  they  venture  upon  criminations 

•  ''that  faVay  fInaHy  redotind  to  tbeif  own  '  shame.     What,  I  suppose,- 

.  "they  KvanteJ  nothing,  in  the  true  John  Bull  spirit,  but  nlere  jog-trot 

^Englishl^  Bat,  'I  trust',  tht;  Edinburgh  Re\  iewers  will  never  surrender 

'  *  th'dr.fip'lendM'spec?mens  of  ^'purest,  and  most  characteristic,  Scotch,*' \\\( 

'    to' acc6"n\mo^te  themselvis's  to  so  gothic  a  perversion  of  intellect. 

'  If  they^Ye 't'b  paint  frr  eternity,  they  mast  not  vary  their  phraseology 

foreVery  "bftcolacfflie  *  thgt  v?y  -effect  to  condemn  it;,  for  neither 

<'  jarai^  F(*it6r  nor  John  T^mson  wad  fash  themselves  to  mend  a  biig 

•  that  Vas- to  gefve  a*  the  folk  in  the  Glen."^^ 

'      And  now  it  should'  seem\  as  if  my  ap<3logy  might  be  pretty  well 
^draWn'id'an  end  3  and  that,  having  run  the  gauntlet  through  the 


•  *  Edinburgh  6eview,'  No.  24.  304.     f  ^^»<^-'  No.  26.  379.  .381. 
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'vhola  Click  of  odaamioi,  tbeso  sbapUBe  fiofbii|(  moctto^D  Ifan 
to  naake  my  bow>  aiyl  db|U#.  Btit  wbat  m^dftl  ever  actEimrlei%til 
bis  amversioQ  ^-^Wbat  Tbemtes  ever  grew  tired  of  raiUii(  >  hum" 
peteot  to «ato«Dtiate  the  shadow  of  a  diatge a(aiD»t  ihUtummffo^ 
vol  adyersaries  are,  at  leDgtb,  leducdd  to  the  tpUenUe  meteifft^ 
lliat>  with  whatever  ability  it  may  be  writtcD^  the  Edioboifb  Bewr 
Is  yet — (risom.  teoeatis!) — very  irregular  in  Uf  piblkaJtvmi  Tkip 
moontaia  has,  indeed,  beea  in  hhpur  to  some  purpose^  AbtUffJ^ 
however^  as  this  exfHring  slaoder  is,  I  am  not,  upon  tbe^vhofejr.aai^ 
that  they  have  veotiued  to  produce  it;  tnasmach  as  tbey  bereb/ 
aflbrd  os  .aa  oppprtuiiity  of  leaping  the  fruity  of  oar  tnmtig^tioo^ 
aod,  by  a  iair  axid  full  oisdosiire  of  the  spriop  of  Cpeoios,  of  renia*  . 
joeratipg  ooneWes  for  tkese  idle  ceosuies,  and  of  timMag  the  ibafaletf 
lyon  them  with  m  veageanoe. 

.  Be  it  rememheitd  tBeo*  hx  the  firstpbce,  that,  tbouj^  tfae  Wh- 
boiigb  Review^  certainly  do  stipidate  to  give  to  the  piibiic  4bor 
numbers  of  their  Attic  Miscellany  by  the  year»  they  yet  d».aot 
stipulate  when  those  numbers  shall  mafc^  tjidr  appearaoee.  He 
pess-boy  has,  ^deed/  an  idle  trick  of  tacking  to  Che  deliTecy  of  eftcji 
jouroai  an  unmeaning  iottmation  of  the  birth  of  the  next*  But  this 
is  a  naere  rhetorkai  figure  bv  which  numerus  Cerius  pro  incerl^ 
pofnUwr,  and  evidently  cued  wUhoot  the  knowledge  of  his  empki^pcs. 
It  mi^,  in  future,  however,  be  advisable,  by  way  of  appeesiog 
anxiety  of  expectation,  to  substitute,  for  any  peculiar  setlkmcftt  ^ 

time,  the  o^ere  j^eoeral  expr^on  of  No.  -< will   be  poUished 

.  «#  sow  as  the  poksking  season  u  ever  I  Thus  will/ they  pot  a  stop-Co 
the  violation  of  truth,  and  will  double,  instead  of  dissqppointiog,  the 
g<4den  hopes  of  their  readers  }^«-two  grand  circomstanees  in  the  can-^ 
cerns  of  a  mau*s  spiritual  aod  temporal  welfare. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  cidi^oos  than.to^efiect  tocsdcolate 
the  efforts  of  mind,  and  to  lay  down  stated  penods  lor  the  pmginas* 
sioo  of  human  thought  Montaigne  has,  I  think>  Wjaewhcre  ob<' 
served,  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  dose  up'adlsccainie,  wfaeo  we  are 
once  in,  and  have  a  great  deal  aoore  to  say.  Jn  the  best  andjtiithn- 
siasmof  conijpQsiuon,  where  there  is  ''  an  exttlol^Kiiaiy^  sen^lbili^ 
to  all  poweriul  emouoos."*  I  dou't  w(»)der  that  tlm^  Edinbmg^ 
Reviewers  should,  now  and  ^len,  fongjat  how.  the^tlmiT^Qes.— •WheD 
beautiful  ideas  rush  across  them,— wLen  they  are'^  .aidomiog  what  ia 
grand,  or  kindling  what  h  tnterestin^,*'t-^wbeuthey  aregjviwop 
the  whole  heart  aod  soul  to  the  luxuries  of  specuiadons,  end  *^¥36sf 
principles,  aod  glimpse  of  great  tbeory,"|  efecticify  tbdr  stnAnd 
Acuities,  apd  hurry  them  almost  beyond  thomselveai  bow  is  It  pos- 
sible they^ould  remember  times  and  seasons >  .In  tttph  a  reverie 
of  god-like  dreaming  evety  thing  under  the  Sun  is  oblkerat^f— 
the  very  Universe  is  as  a  speck  before  them  !  Eyen  David.  Hume» 
and  Charles  Fox,  and  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  Walter  Scott,  Bei^ 
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kittirfr,  «!•  nb  kttfMT  vnocaibeted.  It  it  tiie  immeiiM^  of  tboir 
^WD  oonocf^ioDs  thai  occofijr  attentionj-^-the  exercise  of  their  owa 
fnigbtf  powers' thet^ ''  poMOg  tbe  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  tioie-^ 
flanuitastiii  inoenia.  mnadi,'*  aaoihilato  ever^  object,  but  tbe 
''  TitieBi'  of  «loiy/'  and*  tiw  *'  unborn  ages/'  that  crowd-  on  their 
^■Imoed  sofus*.  O,  impotent !  to  talk  of  periodical  regularity  to 
eninds  .**  inv«aied>  for  the  moment,  with  such  dignified  ieelingt/'* 
msA  harried  ewey  by  the  rapidity  of  their  ideas^  to  '*  dimes  b^ond 
theSoieriMd." 

''  Why»  ftirs,  they  do  bestride  the  narrow  w<Hr]d 

Like  a  Colossos,  and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  their  hnge  l^s."  -  ^ 
Before,  therefore^  we  can  bring  any  va|^o>objectioos  of  this  kind 
]iome«  it  becomes  us  to  consider  the  (Xn  Icno  o£  their  tendency. 
For  whet,  sufier  ase  to  ask,  are  the  Ediabuigh  Reviewers  about^ 
when,  they  thus  keep  the  Empire  in  suspense  by  the  dehiy  of  their 
publicacion  ?  They  are  reducing  luxurismoe  within  the  bounds  of 
eentfo  $  they  are  identifying  the  statue  of  Phidies  with  the  shield  of 
Iflkierva  ^  they  are  touching,  retouching,  and  animating,  the  features 
with  every  ftscmatloo,  and  folding  up  the  drapeiy  with  every  graee^ 
Phittiaaim  vivebai  Ebur.  In  short,  they  are  preparing  to  astonish  ; 
and  estonlsfa  they  iafaUibi^  will,  so  that  whoever,  after  all  this  cost 
.  «flri  titmble,  should  refiiie  to  be  enraptured,  most  be  reduced  to 
Momus'^e  attemativOi  and  bid  Venns  take  off  her  slippers. 

Employed  in  ^*  the  «ares  of  minute  aecuraey  and  high  finisbing,"^^ 

we  are  not  then  to  be  surprized,  that  hours,  and  'days,  and  wed(s^ 

and  even  months,  glide  away  unperoeived.    Buffoo,  we  are  toM^ 

nHote  his '' Eftadei»  &c*'  «^g^<Mii  times  over  Kaod  it  iHay,the]refove# 

easily  be  believed,  that  neither  the  ''  Code  de  la  conacripcioo,"  the 

^  Letter  sfttx  Bspagnols  Americains,"  the  **  Eiaaunation  of  the 

Ei^pedition  against  Copenhagen  ;*'  nor,  indeed,  any  other  article  of 

4he  Sdibbiirt^  Beview  is  mannfactured  ad  libitum.     Non  cuivia 

^  hooaioi  continget  adire  Corinthum.    It  is  <'  with  no  vulgar  helps/' { 

•^  assure  you,  that  they  thus  periodically  enrapture  the  literary  world, 

.  mhi>  stand  gaping  to  caich  at  whatever  comes,  like  the  g^uope  of 

Boeta,  described  br  the  artist,  lapping  up  the  stream  running  trom 

Hdnaer*ff  mouth.    No  wonder  that  No.  2(3,  which  was  announced 

ibr  mbllcaiiea  in  January,  did  not,  in  £ict,  make  iu  appearanco  ^ 

imti(  l||aMiii«<-tbe  wonder,  indeed,  is,  that  a  body  of  such  profound 

dpecuMon,  whioli  so  admirably  devel(^>es  the  organisation  of  Frondi 

•  canqnest,  demoasHatea  the  wretched  situation  we  have  reduced  thix^ 

-  la  in  the  old  world/  and  points  out  the  brilliant  prospects  opened  ^ 

ne  in  the  new,  ehould  have  been  brought  forward  for  public  idolize- 

^OD-in  any  reasonable  compass  of  time  at  all.    Peter  Bales's  l4ord's 

itoyer>  Belief^  andTenCommandments,  with  the  day  of  the  Months 

«*       *— ■ ■     fctfa        ■  I    IIIBI    »  f        I.    .Mil   ■■        I       11         ■■    ^ 1       > ■     ly 

;  f  Edtabovh  Jtevicw,  No.  25.  181.    f  ^bid.  No.  36.  251/  438. 
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Year  of  Qk;  Lord/ and  Reign  ef  the  Qoeen,  all  written  within  ^ 
circle  of  a  siivef  penny,  is  a  mere  nothing  to  it.  .      i 

Who,  then,  but  the  vilest  •*  scofiers  at  the  divinity  of  taVenls,** 
would  wish  The  Edinburgh  Review  to  make  its  ^tppearitnce  a  single 
day  before  the  measure  of  its  sublimity  is  filled  up !     What  daH, 

*  gothic  squl  is  there  among  its  numerous  readers,  that,  fdr  the  sake 
of  receiving '  i(  a  little  moie  in  season,  would  dispense  with  tbdie 
*'  burstR  of  unequal,  and  energetic  comp«sition,"f  poured  fbwh  iD*a 
*'  tone  of  spirit  and  animation  unchecked  by  timidity,^' J  which  niark 
it  with  t>haract«rs  of  iire,  and  bespeak  its  oracular  inspiration  throagb- 
out  ?     I'he  Edinliurgh  Review,  if  J  may  be  allowed  to  call  that  by 

"Buy  earthly  name,  which  seems  more  like  the  elfort  of  mind  released 
froni  the-  clog  of  mortality,  than  any  mere  human  publidEition  ;— 
the  Edinburgh  Review  is  d^tined  to  descend  to  posterity,  the  c««i- 
plete&t  depository  of  sound  politics,  and  of  genuine  true-klue  philo- 
sophy, that  any  age,  or  nation,  has  ever  been  blessed  with. — 
**  If  ail  tlie  books  in  the  world  wercvcommitted  at  once  to  the  flames, 
there  is  no  book  which  I  should  sy  speedily  rescue  as — "(  this  ceie- 

•  br^ed  Journal,  whose  feme  is  very  deservedly  "  gone  out  into  all 
.  lands,*'—  ^  Gadibas  Qsqu«  auroram  et  Gangem,  "  and  its  words  rnito 

the  end «f  the  world.'- 

From  the  oontempiationof  such  distinguished  excellence  I  turn  wilh 
regret.  After  the  delicious  enjoyment  of  the  Edinbui^gh  Review, 
the  perusal  of  any  periodical  performance  is  absolute  asafoetida  -,  sta- 

'  timent  out  of  the  question^  even  their  very  langtiage  is  unique,  and 
sets  all  competition  at  dehance.     Like  Milton,  they  may  be  said- to 

.  '*  labour  after  words  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  their  ideBs,"||  aod'lo 
find  them  **  sinto  under  them."  OocasionaJly,  indeed,"  thfey  "^infest 
themselves  with  grace,  bat  their  natural  port  is  ^anfic  ^//ifieff  *'f 

*  They  can  '•  please  when 'pleasure  is  required,  but  it  is.  their  peculiar 
power  to  A€Toyi9H.'***        •  •  / 

•  Thiff,  now,  I  hold  to  he  the  perfection  of  Genius,  when  it  is  of  so 
pkant  and  versatile  a  nature  as  'to  be  able  to  dart  \t3  rays  at  pleasure, 
and  to  enlighten  North,  South,  East, .'or  West,  as  you  please,  like" 
"  that  great  man^  Mr*  Prig,  the  auctioneer,  whose  manner  was 
so  inimitably  fine,  that  be  had  as  much  to  say  upon  a  ribbon  as  at 
Raphael."  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  Reviewers  of  the  North  have 
a  manifest  advantage  over  our  exalted  poet  of  the  ^utb.  For  Dr. 
Johnsoti  lit^s  observed,  that  "  Paradise  Lost  is  one  of  the  books  which 

'  the  reader  admires,  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  taka  up  agiain'^'^— - 
'  whereas  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  neior  fatigue.  Tbeie 
'  you  may  look,  with  security,  for  entertainment  j  for,  be  the  argument 
'what  it  may,  in  their  hianner  of  treating  it.  Genius  is«  sure  to-  be  eli- 
'cited;  and  ae  the  Hebras  was  fabled  to  roll  its  waters  over  goldeo 
sands,  so  do  we  befa6ld  them  enriching  every  region  throngb  which 
tlieir  eloquence  winds, 'and  turning  the  waste  and  solitary 'wilderQesa 

•  £dinb|urgh  Review,    f  Ibid.  Na  23.  3.     t  ^^i^-     §  Menage. 
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itatD  •  y^of  Teiripe.-^Lika  Dry^n*  "  who  felt  a  coofid«oce  that 
€ver7  subject  would  •  become  poetical  under  his  hand>***  ihej  seem 
Bufficiently  oouscieus  of  the  m^ic  of  their  own  compositions.  To 
gratidettr  of  thou^ht^  therefore*  they  aUd  an  attic  ielegance  of  Ian* 
guage;  and/ amid  hiffh  cares  for  the  preservation  of  the  Britbh 
'Empire,  (now  univerully  sdlowed  to  depend  upon  an  adoption  of 
their  pol'uical  speculations)  they  find  lime  so  to  adjust  exclamation^ 
amplification,  gradation,  and  all  the  moving  figures  of  speech,  as  to 
tti^art  to  their  Critical  Joqrnal'eveo  a  sort  of  stage-effect  Such  a 
tissue,  ^in  short,  is  it  altogether  of  exquisite  workmanship,  that, 
while,  immersed  in  the  magnificence  of  its  design,  and  pursuing  ita 
TarMus  developements,  we  are  little  less  rapt  in  astonishment,  than 
was  Ansteus  when  he  beheld  the  habitations  of  his  motherCyi^ene. 
Jamque  domom  miraos  genetricis,  et  humeda  regna, 
^  .  Speluncisque  lacos  dausos,  Incosque  sonante^ 

Ibat,  et  ingenti  motu  stupefactus  aqnanim> 
Omnia  sub  magna  labentia  flumina  terra  / 
Spectabat  dlversa  locis.'  Georg.  IM.  IK 

But  as  same  people  are  said  **  to  look  on  good  counsel  ffooi  ail 
Bcciesiastic  as  a  divinity  portidn,  and  set  their  stomachs  against  it  ;**  f 
so  are  there  <9ertain  gentry,  who  undervalue  these  divine  lucubrationa^ 
because,  forsooth,  they  find  them  in  the  form  of  a  Periodical  Review  I 
As  if  it  were  any  disparagement  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  or  the 
pofitics  of  Machiavel,  to  be  seen  in  the  dress  of  an  indifierent  print 
and  paper !  The  patriotism  of  Mr.Whithread  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
will  be  equally  genuine,  whether  couched  in  an  address  to  the  chair^ 
or  an  address  to  the  populace.  A  speech  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
may  display  as  much  of  original  thinking  as  a  speech  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament ;  and  dn  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Bev/ew  may 
as  effectually  secure  the  high  destinies  of  the  £mpu:e,  as  the  feeble 
and  fluctuating  policy  of  a  British  Cabinet  Was  that  prodigy  of 
learning,  Ma^abechi,  less  resorted  to  as  an  oracle,  because  he  used 
to  sit  «4iole  days  in  an  old  cleak,  with  one  straw  chair  for  his  table» 
and  another  for  his  bed  ?  And  shall  we  affect  to  sneer  at  these  Cale- 
donian Magiiabechis  for  not  being  tricked  out  in  the  costume  of  Loida 
of  the  Council,  or  great  Officers  of  State?  But  the  world  is  full 
of  folly  and  prejudice;  and,  whtie  the  soft  touch  of  my  young  lady'a 
gnitar  isCatalanied  to  the  very  skies,  the  profossional  note  of  the  poor 
mosic-^naster,  like  th6  scrapings  of  a  sixpenny  fiddler,  only  create 
disgust  .  For  my  part,  however,  I  shall  continue  to  idoliae  this  flower 
of  English  literature  for  its  intrinsk  merit,  whether  conceived  in  a 
cock-loft  at  Edinburgh,  or  manufactured  by  **  All  the  TalenU"^  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

As  for  those  hints,  occasionally  thrown  out,  of  having  worked  np 
particular  articles  m  haste,  and  which  seem,  in  some  measure,  to  cea^ 
tradict  their  own  pertinent  observation,  dial  ''  he  who  writes  foft 

, ; ^ — . i.n--„,.,^M„     ^ 

*  Edinbujgh  Beview,  No.  25.  132. 
f  Government  of  the  Toiigtte,  p.  212. 
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iiDttionility  sbvold  o5t  be  sparint  of  titnej'**  I  ootilhi  t  d#  b«f 
look  upoD  tbem  as  a  sort  of  tricks  oif  the  tnde.  I  will  not,  iiuioedj 
ay,  that  it  voold  not,  upon  the  wlioKe»  perlyip^  be  ^ter  todb- 
elaim  them,  as  weli  as  every  other  artifice  that  any  a^em  to  amr  ef 
aflfectatioD.  For«  1  verily  ttelieve,  let  the  Ediohiirgh  Beviewen  make 
ilae  of  what  finesse  they  pkase,  tbey  will  never  be  able  to  ceMrince 
a  single  reader,  either  that  they  have  not  taken  fofficient  pei»  wkh 

•  this  book  nf  booh,  or  that  it  has  not  sufficiently  eniaptured  the  pnbiic;. 
How^  indeed,  they  can  afvoid  the  fate  of  that  ancient  artiat,  who  ia 
reported  to  have  giown  eoamoaned  of  the  prodnction  of  his  own 
pencil,  is  to  nie  eraiy  astoaishing«  But^  sooae  hour  or  ^tiier,  thqr 
certainly  <lo  manage  to  keep  dear  of  doting^upon  the  darliogsx)f  their 
own  craatiGD.  Aiid  It  is  in  these  mstances  of  seif-abasemeDt  thet  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  beoome  ten-fold  mme  thn  objects  of  our  vene-. 

.  ration  tbap  ever ;  for  Genius  is  then  most  likely  to  b^  &Uen  in  love 
with  by  others^  when  tt  seems  least  U  danger  of  iaJiiiMig  in  Jove  with 
itself. 

But  to  the  proD£«^^>-t>In  their  minute  critique  en  the  fa(^  of  Mar-, 
mioa,  they  are  so  little  sensible  of  their  own  excelleneies,  as  to  Ap- 
pose they  ns^  h»ve  detained  the  ceider  too  long  witli  their  '*  doH 
remarki/'t  In  then:  xieep  disemsion,  too,  of  the  subject  .of  Porto- 
gncge  (emigration,  Vi4i^iein,  witha  meat  luminous  felicity,  the  Prince 
Eegeot  is  eibibiled  as  a  eoward,  and  the  British  Miniaier  as  a  fool, 
they,  with  noparalleied  modcaty,  oondude.  "  It  is  in  oirder  to  lend 
ova  fed' le  aid  towards,  funkishing.a  preventive  m  the  present  crisis 
^c/'  (  as  if  they  reallv  wens  ignorant  of  their  own  pioweas,  and  thai 
the  nation  wns  actdaliy,  in  s^  qnarters,  nising  atatoes  In  them  as 
the  champions  of  England !  And^  further,  after  what  every  reader 
mast  have  eotystved,  a\  very  elaborate  diaqnisition  in  No.  25^  not| 
indeed,  on  the  French  usurpation  of  Spain,  by  Don  IMro  Gevalkis 
(for  this  poor  tod  of  the  IVioce of  Peace  is  soon  kipkeddown  tfa^ 
hack  stairs,)  but  on  the  tepidity  of  the  English  Miilistfy  by  them- 
selves $  wi^  the  meekness  inseparable  from  true  merit  they  thus  sunt 
up  their  eaertionsi  *^  Befbm  GOaduding  these  Aosiy  ami  mperfta 
•bsecv^wns,  &&—-— Having  skeiahed  out  «Miie  of  the  consequences 
kastiiyandifnperfoctty,$BC.*^W  Nay,  even  in  tliK  paragon  , of  their 
political  di8eus8k>M  Ihe  appdhng  "  Code  de  la  Conacription," 
**  a -work  reoantly  transmitted  from  France,  with  a  fitiloomroeotary 
ef  fiKrts  by  a  judicious  observer  ^"^  bow  inge;Nieusly  do  they«  in  this 
lery  introduqtoey  aentenoe,  sabduct  from  the.  Vdioe  of  their  own  lame 
by  thus  sharing  it  with  aome  obscure  od-iitspoodeBt,  soraecmbryo 
Genius  not  yet  burst  from  the  egg.  And,  after  a  niinatensfiii  of  rela. 
lion,  mixed  with  those  occasional  aberrations  of  indignant  eloquence, 
jAmi  have  vaveiy,  I  believe,  been 'Witnessed  in  tte  annals  of  Review, 
writing,  mid  whei^  at  eyery  piigey  they  make  ihe  very  hair  to  atand 
*■•  •  ./  ^  ■■.■/-•■.-■■■--■»-  .1       -  ■  -  ♦■       -  ^  .  ^  ^ 
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ivn'end/and  4raw  the  Jife4ilo6d  from  the  heart*  Now  li^  finally, 
•14  touch  of  aott^oonplatsnqy  ab^rbed  in  pkj  for  the  skuatioo  of 
tibekr  dear>  ddudod^  aiafering,  native  laBd  I  For,  instead  of  being 
jrii  aRiflxemcAt  at  the  g^itic  shadow  of  their  own  genfiM;,  instead 
of  Btiakiae  a  Witless  whiniftf^,  th^at  a.^piitation  is  not  imraediatel/ 
dUapatchely  solloitipg  them  to  fapccome  Cabinet  CounseHors,  and  con-* 
fideatial  adviaera  $  i£^  rest  aalided  with  simply  observing,  tlioagU 
bom,  like  Mr.  Hotdheson,  *'  wkh  talents  to  endiant  and  regenerate 
the  world;"*  that,  if  they  could  but  see  **  the  msd-  strength  and 
ieaoQvoei  of  l^e  nation  applied  to  the  ta!»k  of  its  deliverance,"  they 
'^'  cmuhuoitby  tokgU^  hands  this  great  object  may  t)e  efiected/'f 

lliefe^tiowi*— there'a  the  very  qatntessence  of  the  Amor  Patriae  for 
you  at  onto  \  This  is  a  disposition  of  lo(ty  port  and  beanng  indeed, 
^Ariien  the  very  men  who,  of  all  o^iers/  are  the  most  competent  to 
the  task  <tf'  aaVi«g  the  nation,  ape  the  first  to  sacrifice  their  claims, 
,aod  to  rcitaoiuice  the  honor  of  xx,*-^  Fnidens,  sdens,  vivtts;  vidensifjie-^ 
pereo^  .Who  will  eay,  after  t^is,  that  the  Koman  greatness  is  gone 
by,  and  that  the  high  tones  of  chiiralry  are  no  longer  to  be  heard  ? 
Sorely,  with  such  a  g^wkig  example  before  us,  Ckieinnatus  returns 
•ing  to  his  plough  t^ecomes  e  tnereboHesqoe  upon  the  grandeur  of 
huanaa  edcitlnieot !  O!  wtiac  mast  have  heen  the  feelings  of  the 
'£dii«borgh  Reviewer,  white  tb^  preMiiig  hit  commanding  eloqffienca 
Into  the  sepvke  of  bis  oocmt^,  and  spamitig  all  present  remuneration 
for  the  thread^^bare  rewards  of  itnmortalitytr  How  must  he^have 
iesoked  in  the  dtgnnfied  recij^leetien,  that  tne  who]^  Emptije  were 
ipectat0rB<ef  his  glory,  and  prostrate  at  tiie  foot  of  his  prqyhetic 
ttipod  !  MeHiiiiks  I-  eee^him  now,' with  the- C(xr«i€n  Tkessali4um, 
the  tme  Pythian  inspiration  foil  mpem  him,-'— 'Iri^  ey^s  spaikl'mg, — 
h$a  halr^ect,  ^  eiid  a  c6id  damp  shivering  spreading  itself  over  hi& 
whole  body:  Behold ! -^ behold  the  huirel  trembles!  wh^;  con- 
mlsed  4o  Ihe  irery  itMtitiat  soifl,  atid  intoxicate  by  the  political 
Yapoi]rs,*he  thmderefodli  hk  oracular  denanciation  to  an  abused  and 
lAsalted  wpHd» 

^  Breach  pec^et  onelnild  fills,  tortam  tenet  altera  Chartami 
^'^  ChartaiB  ikievoits  plenamsharpisqne  resolvia—  "'^ 
Bolt  really  W,  elkr  «•;  these  admirable  critiques  be,  bona  fidt; 
HOthMig  ttiofe-lhaD-  the' playful  relaxations  of  stupendous  tntellect, 
the  EdMbdT^R^viewers  have,  I  fear,  not  less  cause  than  Mr.  Scott 
blmaHf^  to  '•  ^mble  when  they  look  back  on  the  miracles  of  theic 
owta  liK5UfPf.'"t|     For  though,  to  be /sure,  we  find  in  their  writirjffs 
no  '*  soan<^Mg<attfpli(ication,'*^  no  *'  obtrusive- glare  of  sfainiflig  sen- 
tetices,"***  «b  •*  exciting  the  Roman  Catholics  to  discontent,"tf 
'««  theh'  adversaries  wick^ly  iminuate,  and  makiqg  the  worse  appear 
-the  better  cattse^  so  that  they  stand  perfectly  clear  of  the  mortifying 
^'Confession  «f  liie  Ethnic  Vides  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor.— 
.  .'.■iii>i*i  >  m'iip.t»   t f. .  I  .      ...  ....-11. ■  >    ■       ^p   ■* 
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Yet  so  young»  (for  thej  are  ''beanUess  oidci"*  it  teems)  anil  ai^ 
ikiUbl;  ao  grqea  io  yeart»  and  ao  ripe  in  experience;  so  aeldooi. 
departing  iiom  iIm)  smoke  of  thetr  own  rhimnies^  and  so  vtraed  io 
the  poFicy  of  all  cat^ioets  and  coontries ;  they  m^  certainly  ran  some 
liazard>  thongh  in  ao  age  of  philoaopby^  of  being  taken  for  as  great 
conjorors  as  Friar  Bacpn  himself  ^  or  may  be  sospecced  vitb  Aj^no, 
the  Physician  i^  Paduaj  of  having  acquirad  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
seven  Ubeial  arts  by  the  assistance  of  the  seven  foniliar  spirits. 

Besides^  ^  1  iucimated  before,  all  artifices  o£;.afiectatioD  shoiM 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  plain  troth  tM  at  once.  For  would  it  be  ^niSe 
oat  of  reason  ifor  a  person  of  common  sense  to  remark^  aOer  witeesa- 
ing  an  acknowledg^neot,  under  their  own  hand  and  seal,  of  **  hasty 
and  imperfect  observation**-^  Surely,  (jentlemen,  yon  look  time 
enough  to  have  rendered  these  observations  less  hasty  and  imperfect  j 
for  having  assured  ns»  that  No.  d5  would  be  published  in  Oelober, 
and  stifl  not  making  its  appearance  till  December;  and  No. 26, 
which  was  announced  to  siee  thp  lighf  in  Januaiy,  not  being  ripe  ibr 
the  birth  tiU  the  beginning  of  March,  you  had  ample  opportnnity  of 

.  dressing  up  the  pretty  bantlings  with  as  much  cave  as  yon  thought 
proper,  r  And  thouglv  we  have  no  ol^ection  to  throwing  you  in  n 
month,  or  even  two,  \£  oacenflpry,  to^vivds  the  h'^b  finish  of  your 
fascinating  Jpucnali  (forthe  bi^ths^of  iDteUect^eaonoillore,  we  are 
aware,  be  calculated  tp  a  day  tha^4h!qse.cf  nature)  yet  it  seems  but 
a  poor  recompence  of  ^wr  patieoce^  and  good  nature,  to  tell  us,  after 
all,  that  you  are  obliged  Io  putusgff  witb  ft  little  wbtp^yliaibab  of 
frothy  and  inadequate  invostigati^n.  No  wonder,  \f  you  thus,  Saturn 
like,  destroy  your  owt^  Jovely^ofispring,  that  ''  a  morsel  of  ptti» 
Biiakespeai:e"t  issohaid  tpbemet^th. 

But,  cOme>  come,  enough  of  .this  -oldrlashionsHl-.way  of  putling 
the  qpestion.  You  are  merd^;  Qoorisfaingiit  dagger  of  Jath  ;  for, 
between  ouiielv^>  the  writei;fi«;of  .tb^  £iH|ibinigh  Reiriev»  have  too 
much  of  thfr  spirit  of  Calim$KJHtfr about  tbeni,  reaUy  to  know  whar 
negligence  is.  Its  merely  a  graceful  mode  they  haveiof  xeooanci]% 
that  glare  of  applause  so  painiid^  to  th^  fotiriji;^  oipdeity ;  for 
Fernelius  himself,  who,  we  are  tol4*  car^d  neither  /or  play,  n€>r 
for  walking,  nor  for  entertainment*  nor  #»r  oom^m^im^  was  not 
a  more  intense  votary  of  the  roid«night  lamp»  H%W9fier.  if  you 
are  so  stubborn^  after  all,  as  to  believe  that  thegr  mUy  meaa 
what  they  say,  and,  in  pure  carelessness,  degrade  their  owo  doings, 
-whj  Unaust  even  be  so.  But  don't,  now,  bog  jv>u»dves,  and 
think  you  gain  any  mighty  advantage  by  this  c6noesnen  j  for,  leool- 

.  Ject,  if  the  Edinburgh  ftevie^sers,  who,  by  the  b^,  ane  but 
just  beginning  '*  to  pullulate,*'!  can  boast  of  such  a  *'  powerfiil 
mind  en  di0hainlle"\\  what  must  it  b^  when  dressed  out  for  neoeiT'^ 

.  log  company  ?  If  these  genUemea  can  produce  yon,  qucb  critiqaea- 
siff  at  hand,  as  one  may  say  $  what  surpassing  wtrndrnftU  caw/iest- 

■      ■        ■■      •    ■  ■    I  ■  tm   '     I    <         I'li    I         ■         ■   ..  'i  in  > 
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Maiu  might  we  not  expect,   cotild  they  be  persadded  to  take  a 
little  niore  time  and  pains.     Sorely,  sorely,  they  will  one  day  i 
▼anchsafe  to  do  jostice  to  their  own  great  parts,  aod>  aware  that 
they  are  woven  in^o  the  Peplos  of  Minerra,  no  longer  suffer  negli<* 
gence  to  sin  against  genios.  /It  is  an  absolote  morder  of  pure  inteili- 
gence>  thus  to  clog  its  exertions  by  remissness  of  application.    If 
they  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  them  forget  that  they  are 
kireated    with    the  preservation  of  £orope>  and  destined  to  hew 
the  Corsican*s  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground.    O,  for  pity*s  sake 
then,    great  Sirs,  do  be  pitsv^iled   upon  to  wan  the  coippass  of 
your  own  mighty  niinds,  to  consider  the  illustrious  part  yoo  are 
called,  upon  to  act,  and,  tn  a  season  of  difficulty  and  danger  liko 
the  present,  to  exercise  that  oniimited   authority  so  unanimously . 
conferred  upon  beings,  **  whose  feeling;  seems  all    intellect,   and' 
whose  intellect  is  all  feeling."*      Talk  no  more  of  *'  old  Johii  Naps ' 
o*th*  green,  and  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpernell,  and  Marian 
Hachet,  the  fat  ale  wife  of  Wincot,*'t  but  be  persuaded  to  awake 
from  this  low-bred  and  delusive  trance^  and  to  know  yourselves  for 
what  you  are> 

"  Idonotsleep;  I  see,  I  hear,  Ispeakj  ^ 
I  smell  sweet  savors,  and  I  4el-sotft  things  i 
Uponiny  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed. 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christopercr  Siy/'^ 
Brav9,  my  Scotch  laddies !  yeu  are  now  in  your  proper  key.    Nc^ 
hireling  Quarterly  Reviewers,  believe  me,  ^r  Archibald  Constable, 
and  his  book-jobbing  firm  of  £dioburgfh,  but  duttUots  in  HUeraitar^ 
to  the  British  empire,  and  legislators  of  the  universe ! ! 

It  is,  however,  ah  easy  matter  to  require  more  ^han  may  torn 
^ut  for  our  good }  and  it  mayy^  perhaps,  be  better  for  us^  (what<* 
ever  may  t>e  the  origindl  motive  with  them)  that  the  £dinbuigh 
Reviewers  do  not  *' put  forth  all  theifr  strength,"  but  every  now* 
and  then  **  check  it  in  mid  volley."  Milton  is  indeed  •  represented 
as  beholding 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 

W^ere  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze ; 
but  it  would  blench  the  eye  i  of  an  eagle  to  look  opoH  thes^  dread 
magicians  when  gathering  up  the  beams  of  their  genius  toa,  fcxnu,    , 
and  setting  the  whole  world  of  intellect  in  a  flame.     We  tpight,' 
in  such  a  caie,  justly,  I  fear,  apprehend  the  same  miserable  tate 
with  the  poet,  who 

u    ■  .blasted  With  excess  of  light. 

Closed  his  eyes  in  ^ndless  night. 
At  present  we  can  manage  to  read  an  article  in  this  divine  work 
and  retain  eor  senses.  We  can  follow  the  Reviewer  in  his  luminous 
descriptions,,  delight  ourselves  with  his  glowing  language,  and' 
admire  his  strong  and  powerful  reasoning.  But  when  4he  blue  devils^ 
■  #"<>■■■  >  I. >■.■,.•■  .-1  <■  11  III  i  ■■  I  I  'i. -..  .  ■-.  .  -.■>.  I  ,.  .. 
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appear^  and  he  bursts  upon  us  mail  the  ravings  of  his  sublimity^  wbe* 
<'  lleaven  cotQes  rolting  down,  hUls  are  clothed  in  fire,  apd  the 
foe  vanishes  before  him  like  a  wreath  of  smoke/**  There  is  po4- 
lively  no  enduring  it.  Our  raptures  ''  beconie  un'roanageable^^f 
and  we  are  fain,  with  Semele^  to  lamoDt  our  presumption  ib  tocy* 
ing  we  could  encounter  the  thunderer  in  all  his  glorfes.  Out  of 
mere  mercy,  therefore,  to  their  admiring  readers  do  they  pluck  qS 
the  magic  garment,  and  bedim  the  xfoon-tide  sun  ;*'§  atnl  thus 
shrouding  their  naajesty  in  surrounding  darkne&s,  they  gracioasly 
suffer  us  to  gaze  upon  their  splendour,  without  the  apprehetisiMi 
cf  being  blasted  by  their  lightnings. 

And  thus  have  I,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  finished  my  ^'/ipologyjbr 
the  Edinburgh  Review"  I  have  not  indeed  vanity  enough  to 
believe,  that,  profuse  as  my  commendatH)n8  have  been,  they  will 
entitle  roe  to  any  considerable  portion  -of  gratitqde  $  though  I  am 
sure  I  have  riot  failed,  like  a  lawyer,  with  a  tongue  steeped  in  oil^  to 
rescue  and  to  rai<:e  Itii  reputniion  to  the  utmost.  And^  although 
in  shewing  the  lions  to  tbea4nAinng  multitude,  I  have  made  use  of  net* 
ther  the  puff  direct,  the  puff  oblique,  the  puff  conclusive,  nor  the  puff 
preparatory  5  I  have  yet,  as  T  humbly  conceive,  not  entirely  failed  in 
disclosing  to  the  unprejudiced  reader  views  of  beauty,  and  veins 
of  rich  and  rare  fancy,  wh^re  the  ignorani  and  malicious  dreamed 
they  saw  only  defects.  Not,  however,  that  1  have  the  presumption 
^  suppose  that,  in  this  apology,  I  have  furnished  the  public 
with  a  true  scale  of  their  merit. — Ibey  possess,  indeed,  a  Rehius 
which  can  no  .  more  be  appreciated  by  my  insignificant  laboui% 
than  the  -  colours  of  the  i^inbow  can  be  caught  by  a  sign^post 
}>ainter.  Yet  if  there  be  any  truth  in  that  fine  remark  of  Tidly 
in  his  ofiiices,  that  it  is  a  prqoi  of  an  elevated  understanding  "  to 
discover  effects,  even  while  in  $he  womb  of  t^eir  causes,  and  to 
provide  against  them,*'  I  mays  perhaps,  presume  to  hope  that  fhia, 
my  apology^  shall  be  deetned,  in  atter  ages,  np  less,  in  some 
respects,  a  work  of  sterling  value  than  tli..t  which  it  professes  to 
clefend.  Foir  looking  every  way  at  once',. I  have  endeavoured  to 
provide  against  the  worst  $  and,  conscious  that  **  it  is-  of  great 
importance  to  keep  public  opinion  on  the-  side  of  virtue,"|t  have 
libefally  laid  out  all  ray  little  powers  in  bespeaking  it  for  the  coot 
ductors  of  theJLdinburgh  Review. 

As  for  those  en  passdni  attacks  that;  may  seem  somewhat  to  militate 
against  any  violent  presumption  in  tlieir  .favour,  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is.  necessary,  now  and  then,  to  throw  a  tub  to  the  whale.  With- 
out conceding  a  few  defects,  I  should  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
shewing  off  their  virtues.  Though,  tlierefore,  I  have  given  cir^*^ 
eolation  to  a  random  charge  or  two,  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  '*  dooe 
J9&tice  to  those  fine  conceptions,"^  which  mgrk  every  page  of  their 

'*  ■"'■ '    ■  ^  '      ■■      '  — ■ — '■ — ■ ' 1 

*  Ossian's  Poems,     f  Edinburgh  Review,  No,  23.  2l3. 

I  Shokepeare's   Tempest.      ||  Edinburgh    Review^  No.  26,  33?. 
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^p^mmcl  writings.  And  as  **  Arideus  escaped  without  danger  from 
tbe  proaK)ntory  of  Leucate^  saving  only  that  his  two  fore  teetb 
-were  struck  out,  and  his  nose  a  little  flatted  5*  86^  I  trust,  s^all 
the  £elii>burgh  Review  survive  these  pnnj  attacks  upon  its  celebrity^ 
and  stand  up  as  goodly,  a  figure  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  belabburlngi' 
of  the  Antijacobin/ or  any  of  its  impotent  crew. 

Tha{  there  are,  and,  ever  will  be,  men,  who,  like  '^  the  physician 
that  takes  no  pleasure  even  in  the  health  of  his  friend/'  refuse  to 
rejoice  in  the  hoaestfame  of  th^eir  neighbours,  I  know — I  know,  too^ 
Hat  they  who  have  gained  the  plaudits  of  the  uniyerse  musf.be 
content  to  forago  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen. '  But  though 
^wls  will  hoot,  and  asses  bray,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  alarmed 
at  such  adversaries,  who^  by.  every  Ciensure  they  dare  to  breathe,  ** 
only  evince  their  own  **  unspeakable  stupidity,"  and  **  elaborate 
blundering."  The  oracle  of  Delphos  is  still  destined  to  rest  in  the 
north,  and  the  Boreal  star  to  shine  over  the  Caledonian  capital, 
lot  thtm  grumble  in  the  south  as  much  as  they  please.  Renowned 
Augusta  already  nods  to  her  fall.— Mr.  Urban  is  at  his  last  gasp — 
The  British  Critics  stand  stupidly  astounded.  Even  the  veteran 
Cumberland  begins  to  see  fear,  and  suspects  he  has  caught  a  Tartar  j 
and  as  for  the  ANTUACOBitr,  the  grand  leader  of  the  hostile  pha- 
lanx»  he  beholds  "  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall*'  and  trembles ! 
Stich  is  their  dread  of  that  potency  of  intellect  by  which  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  awes  them  into  a  respect  for  its  talents,  though,  alas ! 
it  cannot  reclaim  them  from  an  abuse  q£  its  principles,  or  a  detrac- 
tion of  its  merit. 

For,  eager  like  Priam  to  throw  a  last  javelin,  though  with  a  feeble 
haAd,  they  scruple  not  to  intimate,  that  "  the  Edinburgh  Review 
is  gradually  sinking  in  reputation,  and  is  only  boused  up  by  tho 
pat tiai  representations  of  its  firiends.^f  From  men  who  take  upon 
them  to  pronounce  that  the  reasoning  of  tl>ese  Reviewers  "  is  almost 
too  absurd  for  confutation  by  serious  argument,"§  we  are  not  to 
wonder  at  the  open  promulgation  of  even  such  a  slander  ds  this^ 
inconsistent  as  it  may  appear  with  their  compelled  acknowledge- 
ment,  that  **  some  articles  are  ably  written,  and  that,  in  a  few 
ef  them,  are  even  displayed  principles  not  totally  unworthy  of 
approbation."  {  Kind,  generous  souls  !  we  know  how  to  appreciate 
these  extorted  compliments ;  but,  as  half  a  loaf  is  ^at  any  time 
better  than  no  bread,  we  make  you  our  bow  even  for  this  *'  sparing 
and  invidious  panegyric." 

However,  to  blast  calumny  at  once,  ^and,  if  possible,  to  pii: 
her  to  the  blush  for  her  dark  doings;  be  it  known,  to  the 
astonishtnent  and  mortification  of  the  whole  junto  of  Antijacobins, 
that  the  Edinburgh  Review  is,  ^t  this  very  raometit,  the  sole, 
hte'rary  pa^M/7/m  of  the  nation  at  large,  who  -hunger  and  thirst  after^ 
and  may  even  be  said  to  eat  and  drink,  its  asph'ing  pages.    As  Carrasco 

*^  Spectator,    t  Antyacobto,  Nov.  I8O7. '  |  Ibid.  July,  1808, 
i  Ibid.  Nov.  I8O7,     '       • 
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remarkf  of  the  history  of  Don  Qailotte,  "  childiM  bmdfe  iW 
yoangsters  read  it>  men  understand  it,  and  pld  peppje  appkind  it. 
In  short,  'tis  universally  so  thurob*d,  so  gleaned^  so  Mutdied,  aod' 
to  known>  that  as  if  people  did  but  see  a  lean  horse,  they  presently 
cried  there  goes  R6sinante"*j  sojf  th6y  do^but  clap  eyes  on  anj 
thing  with  a  greasy  blue  cover,  and  the  remnant  o(  a  yellow  baCk^ 
they  instantly  exclaim,  fit  to  jump  out  of  their  skin,  for  joy,  t)iere 
is  the  dear,  delicious,  cutting,  £dinburgh  Review  I  and  be  it 
morning,  noon,  <»r  night,  down  they  set  to  it,  and  never  qm€ 
the  chimney  comer  till  they  l^ave  m^de  a  glorious  meal,  nui 
actnally  gobbled  up  the  contents  of  the*^  whole  bill  of  fare.^  Yea» 
yes,  JVlr.  Marryat  may  •  continue  to  cut  bis  jokes  if  he  pleasea,* 
opt  trust  me  no  gallimaufry  pf  parliamentary  eloquety^e  must  ever 
pretend  to  a  rivalry  uitb  this  super-human  pro^ction,  which,  I 
will  be  bold  to  say »  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ^Wly  ad  infitd* 
turn,  continue  to  increase  in  reputation,  maugre  all  these  pettf 
cavillings  of  the  insolent  and  insignificant.  As  for  those  who  are 
80  dead  to  every  canon  of  criticism  as  to  .  put  translations  on  a 
level  with  original  compositions,!  there  is  no  saying  what  stan- 
dards they  scribble  by,  or  what  £hodomontade  adventures  they 
may  be  doughty  enough  to  undertake,  "  for  if  a  man  will  stuff 
ills  head  full  of  Gammer  Gurton,  and  Gabriel  Harvey,  be  will 
soon  fi pd  th^t  hj&ha3  no.  room  for  Milton  or  Virgil.''§  Set  up  tbb 
AUARTEaLT  REVIEW  as  3  guai'diau  of  the  public  taste,  and  a  com- 
petitor to  t)3e£nxNfiURGu! !— As  well  guillotine  genius  and  oppose 
Tom  Thumb  to  Gro'iiath  of  G^th  at  once. 

And,  now  in  looking  back  upOn  the  field  of  my  labours,  I  am 
astonished,  I  confess,  at  the  length  of  my  apology  j  bow  it  has 
happened  I  know  not^  but  certainty,  wlien  I  first  began  to  coa 
my  task,  it  was  never  my  intention  to  produce  a  volume.  .  I  c^, 
in  fact,  only  account  for  it  upon  honest  John  Bunyan^s  principle. 

I^or  having  now  my  method  by  the  end. 

Still  so  I  puird,  it  came— and  so  I  penn*d 

It  down,  until,  at  last,  it  came  to  be. 

For  length  and  breadth,  the  bigness  which  you  see. . 
However,  if  I  have  but  had  the  gtK>d  luck  to  give  satisfaction,  I 
ahall  not  regrk  the  time  and  pains  I  have  taken.  What  it,  perhapa^ 
more  concerns  me  tp  fidget  myself  about  is,  tlie  apprehension  that 
a  proper  understanding  may  not  have  subsisted  between  us,  and 
that  I  did  not  sufiiciently  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Edinburgh 
Be  viewers  to  set  up  for  a  canvasser  of  their  politics^  so  that,  neglect- 
ing to  play  into  each  others  handsj,  I .  may  all  this  time  hav^  been 
out  at  sea,  without  rudder  or  compass,  reviling  principles  which 
they  hold  sacred,  and  drawing  .  monsters  with  cloven  feet  and 
curled  up  tails,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  composing  their  apotheo- 
sis and  translating  them   an[U)ngst  the    northern   constellations:  a 

*  Antijacobin  Review,  May,  I8O9,  p.  lOD.      t  Ibid.  May,   IdC^ 
p.lQ7.    i  Sidiuburgh  Review,  No.  !Mk  459» 
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iiitaatkm  certaiAly  as  dbl^fally  de]|>lon^le  as  can  well  be  conquved 
of  any  poor  blighted  traveller. 

Ibant  obacuVi,  sola  sub  nncte,  per  urobram^    ' 

Perqiie  doaios  Dills  vacuas,  et  Inafiia  regna ; 

Qqaie  per  in^rtani  lunaro,  sub*  luce  maligna 

Est  itar  in  syivia.  Vii^.  Rn.  lib.  vl. 

Bat  '  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  therec»f/  I  will  not  antict* 
pate  difficulties.  Probably  I  shall  be  favoured  with  some  sccrti 
instruct  ions,  for  neither  praise  nor  censure,  do  these  stoical  critics 
very  properly  take  any  public  notice  of.  They  would  have  enough  to 
-do  to  chastise  the  yelpings  of  every  cur,  *  acknowledgements,  to 
«ormpondents,*  but  ill  suits  with  that  glowing  ardour  for  onginal 
ccMDposttion  which  takes  up  all  the  heart,  and  all  the  'mind,  and>  aM 
4he  soul,  and  all  the  strength.  In  the  menn  while,  I  am  proud 
of  the  opportunity  thus  atlbrded  roe  of  paying  my  devoirs  t©  the 
literati  of  the  north,  And  of  offering  op,  at  ilie  shrine  of  their  genius* 
this  ''apology  for  tub  Edinburgh  bevikw,'*  a  work< that  may 
truly  be  denominated  the  philosophy  of  criticism,  and       ^ 

**  OF  WHICH    ALL   BRITAIN    RINGS    FROM    SIDE    TO    SIDS/' 

The  Reader  will  please  to  correct  the  following  errors  tvhuh  occurred^ 
in  tf$e  preceding  parts  of  this  Apology,  in  the  hurry  of  printing. 

Page  302 — For  "  aweet  bit  of  the  swfct  prnnv"  rciH  **  andthf  sweet,  &c.** 
•    303— For  •'  when  we  have  rfoJir  cftougn*'  icad  *'  t/^tow  enough." 
Fur  **  from  fbe  Corinthian"  rei»d  **  tbesi*  GoriiirbMO." 
3C4 — For  "  company  io  dtliuite^  read  "  io  dtUctabU .''^ 
.    305 — For  **  rf  voa  but  fancy  thrv  iiull  hoUl^  rci<d  "  ^withhold,'* 

306— For  **  fid  ^i\ixm'jiZ  beta,  ts^c."  vc.-.d  "  fi^d  uww." 
■    *         For  "  King  of  Renfie'wfrs**  read  **  Ki:  ;j  of  Rerjifnvs." 
309— For  "  ilut  the  Edinburgh  Ren.ieios"  read  "  RrvienM^ 
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Stipendiary  Curates, 
Sir, 
In  a  former  letter  I  aflSrmed  that  no  curate  ought  to  have  a  sti- 
pend of  less  value  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  A  very  impor- 
tant objection  to  this  reguiation  may  be  iTiade»  on  the  ground  that 
there  are  many  living^  in  the  kingdom!  that  do  not  amount  to  that 
Aim  in  their  annual  valae:  though  the  trdth  of  this  be  admitted,  yet 
I  do  dot  conceive  that  my  argument  is  at  alt  invalidated  by  (he  objec- 
tion !  because  I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  gov^mmentto provide  for 
the  respectable  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  Estat)1ished 
Church ;  therefore  as  many  livings  are  inadequate  to  the  incumbent's 
support,  their  emoluments  ought  to  be  increased.  Happily  tor  the 
Church,  the  present  administration  are  of  my  opinion  ;  inasmuch  as 
Ihey  are  now  devising  a  plan  for  increasing  the  provision  for  the  poorer 
clergy.  And  I  6annot  forbear  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
expi^sing  my  great  regard  for,  and  aincere  admiration  of,  the  conduct 
e^  Mr.  Perceval^  the  preient  Cbanoelior  of  the  Exchequer^  whos^ 
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desire  to  promote  the  inteMd  of  the  £std>litbed  Omrab  faaf  boea 
appaV^iit  fiom  hi5j>uhltc  conduct  for  aevend  jmn  past.    Tbou^  h» 
zeaioos  eadeavours  to  befriend  the  infrri«r  Glerg7  have  hitherto  failed, 
j€i  he  certaiiiiy  is  entitled  to  their  gndtidde  and  xespect:  neither  do  I 
Ibiiik  it  too  much  to  saj,  that  Mr.  Perceval  hat  asjoat  a  daim  as  aoj 
mab  to  that  esteem,  which  is  alone  due  to  exalted  virtwe  1    I  do  not 
legret.tbat  Mr.  Percevars  curators  bill  was  lost )  bJscanae^  though  I  ad- 
mire the  principle  thereof  yet  I  never  thought  it  wouid  atril^  at  the 
rwU  of  the  evil  which  he  naeant  to  remove*     Its  operations  would 
have  been  loo  contracted  for  the  general  good.    However,  the  exig^KD- 
cies  of  the  times  require  that  some  plan  be  speedily  adopted  for  aug- 
meotiog  the  small  liviogs^throughoat^the  kingdom  to  JdO/.  a  year  and 
upwards.     Queen  Anne's  bounty  operates  too  slowly  for  the  plupose : 
.and  I  am  afraid  the  Padiataentary  grant  of  J  00^000/.  will  oot  be  a 
fufficient  aid  to  accelerate  its  progress,  in  the  degree  which  the  times 
Tdqoire:  *  Now  I  conceive  that  a  plan  might  be  adopted,  which  will 
answer  the  end  proposed,  without  affecting  the  public  in  any  material 
degree  by  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation,  if  we  admit  this  prin- 
ciple; that  Chmrch  property  is,  tmd/ouglu  to  he,  considered  a  public 
fund,  set  apart -by  the  state  fwr  the  support  of  the  ministers  oj  the 
EstabHtked  Church,  and  subject,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  ihe  controul  qT 
the  L^gisiaiure;  which  has,  and  ought  to  have  power  to  make  such 
regulations,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  judged  expedient  for  the 
good  of  the  Church.     History  informs'  us,  that  the  tithes  in  time  past 
beloi^ed  exclusively  to  the  bishops  and  clergy :  but  we  now  find  that 
many  estates  are  exempt  fmm  Che  payment  ^  of  tithes,  and,  perhaps 
in  more  instances  we  shall  find  tithes  to  be  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 
Again,  many  churches  aire  endowed  with  lands  instead  of  tithes  j  and 
have  all  the  various  sources  of  income  and  emolument.     From  hence 
we  perceive  a  great  change  to  have  been  made  in  the  chuccb  cever 
nues  by  government;  which  implies  a  right  so  to  do ^  and  if  such 
right  has  been  once  exercised,  it  still  exists,  and  may  be  again  exer* 
cised  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  :  nor  is  it  unreasonable 
that  they,  who  have  established,  or  do  protect  the  church,  should 
have  the  power. of  modifying  the  revenues,  as  may  in  their  wisdom 
seem  most  conducive  to  the  public  good.    This  principle  seems  to  be 
admitted  in  sooie  d^r^e  from  the  mmy  acts,  that  ^re  fireqoently 
passed  in  favour  of  certain  livings,  and  for  endowing  and  building  new 
churches  ;  not  to  omit  those  passed  ^nA  intended  to&vour  stipendiary 
curates.      If,    however,,   it  bo  objected,     that  governnsent  cannot 
cliange  and  modify  a  beneficed  cJergynuan's  freehold,  for  juch  ch(|rch 
livings  Am  by  some  considered :  in  reply  it  nqay  be  8aid»  thait  govern* 
nient  has  pn  Undoabf  ed  right  to  tax  all  freeholds  for  the  public  good. 
Being  fully  convinced  in  mine  own  mind  oi  the  expediency  of  iovest* 
ing  the  state  witii  the  power  of  regulating,  and  modifying  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  J  shall  take  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which  we  now 
iee  them  distributed  $  or  in  other  words,  I  shall  notios  the  present  %loim 
of  lij^iogs  in  re^rd  to  their  value.    Jt  is  well  knoiyd  that  "the  state  4>f 
livmgs  is  such,  chai^some  of  great  value,  say  one  tbou^ood  pounds  a 
year  aad  upwards^  are  oft  in  a  oouotiy,  or  ^kiaosia  pC  9^  ^9nsi(iei^b||# 
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pppulatioD>  and  where  a  respectable  maintenance' might  beebt»ned  at 
a  cocnparative  sKnall  expense  >  while  the  inhabitants  of  more  opukat 
and  populous  places  are  serired  by  clergyraenj    whose  efnoluments 
trota  the  church  are  under  one  hundred  pounds  a  year :  a  sura  in  such 
places  not  near  enough  to  support  them  in  decency  and  credit ;  for  it 
k>  in  the  observation  of  almost  every  man,  that  what  is  necessary  to 
support  a  minister  in  one  place  in  rebpectabiflity  and  comfort,  is  more 
or  le^  than  enough  in  another,  according  to  the  dvgree  ot  opulence 
or  habits  {3i(  life  titereih  established.    This  state  of  ihe  livings  must  be 
considered  an  evil,  and  one  of  no  small  magnitude;   because  the  want 
pf  infiueQce  in  opulenf  and  populous  places  on  the  part  of  the  minister 
is  one  cause  of  desertion  from,  or,  what  in  its  cpusequenoes  is  equal 
thereto;  of  indifference  to  the  church.     The  most  equitable  distribQ<^ 
ition   of  church  revenues  appears  to  be  accorcSing  to- the  eic'tent  and 
population  of  each  parish,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  desiraWclo  see  the 
value  of  every  living  of  sufficient  magnitude  (o  ettable  the  clergymaa 
to  live  in  that  style  which  wiH  give  him  influenr*^,  and  to  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  the  duty  necessary  for  theediticadon  oi  the  people.    J  wish 
not  to  be  understood  as  exclaiming  against  an  inequality  of  tlie  value 
of  livings  and  church  preferments.     I  do  not  think  that   benefices 
should  be  of  equal  ^'alue  -,  because  I  conceive  an   inequality  to  b^ 
beneficial  tjo  the    church,    in  adding  to  its  digii My;    and  being  a 
means  in  some  cases  of  exciting  the  clergy  to  superior  exertion,  from  • 
the  reasonable  hope  of  advancing  ihcmselves  in.  their  station:  but  I 
lament  to  see  churches,  in  populous  places,  provided  wiih  scanty  en.^ 
dowments,  inadequate  to  the  respectable  maintenance  of  tlieir  ciergjf. 
That  the  revenues  of  the  Church  want  increasing  in  a  gr^at  degree^ 
will  appear  evijent  to  eve>y  man;  who  is  x>ot  an  enemy  to  ilie  esta- 
Iblihhed  Oburch,  when  he  considers  that  calculations  have  been  made 
hy  competent  judges  of  the  sum,  that  would  be  allotted  to  each  indi- 
vidual clergyman  of  the  established  Church,   if  the  whole  clerical 
income  was  equally  divided  am()ng  them;    such  allotment,    it  is 
thought,  would  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  each  cler-» 
gymau  :  a  sum  certainly  not  too  much  for  the  bare  support  of  the 
inferior  order  of  the  clergy,  who  have  wives  and  families  dependant 
upon  tfiem,  and  no  other  source  of  income.     And  if  an  inequality  ia 
the  value  of  benefices  be  admitted  as  advantageous  to  the  church ;  and 
suitable  provision  be  made  for  the  higher  orders,  and  dignitaries  cor- 
^  responding  to  the  income  of  the  superior  rahks  in  society,  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  the  church  property  is  now  wanted. 

Having  premised  thus  moch  on  the  nature  of  Church  property,  and 
the  necessity  of  increasing  itj  I  proceed  now  to  shew  the  way  in 
which  all  the  wants  of.  the  Church  may  be  supplied.     I  propose, 

Jn  the  first  place,  that  enquiry  be  made  conoeming  the  state  and 
ilioome  of  all  the  benelkes,  Ch\;ircb  preferments  of  eveiy  description, 
^and  all  the  impropriations  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tbatthe  incum- 
bents and  owners  thereof  be  required  to  give,  upon  oalh,  an  account 
^yf  the  intrinsic  annual  value  of  all  the  tithes,  rents,  annuities,  &e. 
belonging  to  the  same  ^  siting  what  are  under  lease,  and  for  bow 
Jpng}  and  any  other ^parttcukics^.  that  fteed  to  aba w  the  rtdvabfif^ 
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own  lifei  Or  the  time  that  be  poiBCises  tbe  Uvmg :  bectuio  as  tiit 
popalaiton  q{  a  coantry^  'increases^  the  value  €€  reA  ]»ropert3r  foereaseft 
aiso  ^  and  it  is  potsibie  that  a  dergymaa,  in  ci>Dseq«ieiice^f  rccehing 
a  great  line,  might  renew  a  lease  of  lands  held  at  a  low  rent,  or 
aidknowledgnieDt  ^  aod  soon  afterwards  his  prefemiefit  mny  beoooie 
void  either  by  death,  tession,  or'^herwise  \  add  the  two  neKt  inciini* 
heatB  might  bai'e  no  oppcrtauity  of  obtaining  a  fine,  and  be  obliged 
to.  accept  of  a  rent  or  composition  &r  inferior  to  the  real  vataie  of  th# 
property  with  .^hich  their  preferment  may  be  endowed.  Now,  bow 
much  more  equitable  wgutd  rt  be  for  all  three  to  partidpale  m  the 
increased  valor  of  tbe  property  i  by  each  one  having  it  in  bis  power, 
m  soon  as  he  obtaioec]  the  preferment,  to  let  or  set  his  ianda  or  litbea, 
at  a  fair  vakxation  accocdtng  to  tHiOithnesf 

.  The  nest' proposal  w}ek)c\k  I  shall  make  towards  improving  char4% 
property  is,  }hataU  impropriators  shall  annually  pay  <me-4enth  part  t/ 
the  annual  valm  of  their  tithes  to  the  church  fund.  When  we  consi- 
der that  the,  tithes  formerly  belonged  wholly  to  the  churdi^ .  and  that 
ky  impropriator  are  frequently  exempt  from  paying  to  the  sepporc  of 
the  esi«biisbed  church,  except,  a  small  modns  and  triding  compoaitioa 
or  annuity '$  I  think  such  taa  upon  them  would  in  most  ifistancea  ba 
just  and  reaaon^le  5  but  in  some  cases  one- tenth  may  be  oppressive, 
and  therefore^  this  article  may  ^dergo  some  alterations  and  amend- 
Bients,  in  some  degree  oorrespotKling  to  my  plan  of  taxing^hebefiieficer. 
-  i  shallsQiwiiiake  some  obser^adons  on  Iniefs  $  which,  unfortenaldyf 
are  hot  a  feeble  means  of  obtamifig  oantribotions  for  building  and 
mpairing  charches ,  and  there  is,  perhaps*  great  reason  to  believe  that 
briefs  will  be  hot  little* attended  to,  tin  some  giieat  diminution  in  the 
eipcftte  of  procuring  them  be  made.  The  great  expense  m  pracortng 
and  distributing  briefs,  has  and  does  prejudice  nmnbers  ogaiiiat 
<bera«  because  cbey  conceive  that  according  to  the  present  plan,  to 
pay  money  to  a  brief  is  little  else  than  contributing  to  tbe  strp^it 
of  sinecures.  ^  And  indeed,  if  we  must  cnedit  Mr.  Bum,  in  bis  book 
of  ftcciesiasdcal  law,  in  mosft  cases  where  only  fifty  poonda  have 
been  obtained 'for  the  object  of  the  t>rief,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  have  been  coHected  for  the  said  brief  from  the 
public.  Now,  how  mtich  better  would  it  be  for  the  Cfiurch,  if  such 
great  expeaaes  in  procuring  aiid  distributii^g  briefs  were  reduced  lo 
all  that  waa  bai«ly  necessary.  I  propose  tliat  power  of  issoing 
briels  for  the  repairs  and  building  of  Chutch?s  be  vested  by  4aw  ia 
the  ^ovvsmors  of  the  Church  finances ;  and  that  the  mode  of  obiaicr- 
ir^  bpieta,  be  simply  as  follows.  Let  a  petition  t>e  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  minister,  churcB-wardens,  and  the  principal  mha- 
bkants  of  the  parish,  stating  not  merely  what  is  inteocM'  fo  be 
6one^  but  what  they  will  give  suriety  shall  be  done.  Let  tbeaa 
also  stale  in  the  4aid  petition  what  sums  will  be  advanced  by  the 
parish  and  other  aids  5  then  let  them  appoint  some  architect,  whom 
tb^  intend  to  ei>gage,'to  erect  the  building,  or  to  auperrntend  the 
work  designed  to  be  done.  liet  the  said  -architect^  or  9uperiKKerfd^ 
ant,  and  oneror  anone  of  the  persons  intended  to  act  as  trustees;  make 
aatb  of  tto  irpdi  af  the  paitkujian  staM  in  the  petitltm  befiM  iha 
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liiflbop  of  the  ^ooeie,  or  some  clergyman  authorised  hy  the  bisbop 
toadmimslcr  the  oatk    "Piei^  l^^  ^^^  bishop  4>r  hrs  deputy  attest  the 

.  said  oath  in  writiiig.^-**/kiterwards,  let  the  peiition,  &c.  be  sent  to 
theflecretary  of  (he  governors  of  the  Church  finances,  and  by  bim 
tD  be  laid  beibf^e  tbeni ;  in  order  that  they  xnay  allow' or  r^ect  the 
aaid  petitkili.  If  the  petkioo  is  approved,  then  leV  tbe^sual  mini* 
"ber  of  copies  ft)e  spnt  to  the  archdeacoM^  aod  distributed  at  the 
vimtaii6Bb  by  the  proctors  according  to  ti^  present  custom.  When 
the  collections  are  made>  let  the  briefs  and  sums  collected  be  sent 
to  the  ofSce  of  the  governors  of  the  Church  finances^  and  when  the 
necessary  expenie/  are  defrayed,  a«id  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  sums  collacted  on  the  brief,' Icit  the  remainder  be  remitted 
to  the  principal  trustee,  or  person  appointed  in  the  brief  to  reoeiv^ 
tiie  dideariMit  sums  and  contribatious,  ^o. 

If  no  other  expeOBes  were  attached  to  the  procuring,  dtstri« 
boting,  &c.  of  briefs,  thkn  was  barely  aod  imitspeosably  aeoessary } 
that 'is,  if  no  f(ic9  were  required  for  -  signatnres^  if  stamps  were 
dispensed  with,  and  strict  economy  observed  in  the  quantity  of  paper 
used,  the  expense  of  abrief  would  probably  hot  amount  to  more 
tban  50/. ;  and  in  no  instance,  I  presume,  would  it  amount  to  100/.; 
let  us  hoif^enNr  take  the  average  of  evei^  brief  at  80^.  and  suppose 
that  50  'briefs  are  or  may  be  issued  every  year  fbr  the  repairs  end 
building  of  Cbutvbes.  We  may  perhaps  calculate  that  each  brief 
produces  in  the  amount  of  the  coUeetious  400i.  and  if  we  deduct 
the  present  expenses  of  330/.  from  each,  then  50  brie^  will  pro^ 
diloe  only  3,500/.  upon  the  present  plait :  aod  according,  to  my  plan, 
they  would  product  l6,CO0{.  not  "to  mention  the  moral  oertatnCy- 
ttiat  all  suoh  breifs  would  be  double  or  treble  the  usual  amount, 
lirhen  -tlie- people  'Vf^ere  assured  that  the  expenses  were  no  moce  than 
vrhat  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
the  briefs.  Now  I  propose  that  in  case  the  amount  of  the  coUec^ 
lections  on  any  one  brief  should  eter  exceed  the  estimale  ef  ^e 
sam  \^'anted,  sudi  surplns  shall  be  paid  to  the  church  fiand  :^  respects 
ing  which  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  annual  produce  of  this  Church  ,fund,  must  l)e  very*  consi* 

/  deriible,  if  it  be  sullfered  to  increase'  from  the  varioustsources  abovie. 
speci^di  yrhatever  be  the  amount  thm-eof,  I  do  not  mean  thatahe 
i9rh<ile  b6  applied  solely  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings  j  for 
fl  portion  thereof  tnQj  with  great  advantage  to  the  Chavcfa  be  aet 
apart  for  various  beneficial  purposes:  such  as  the  building  and 
endowing  new  Churches,  particularly  in  very  p6pulous  parishes: 
the  relief  of  superannuated  curates,  and  of  incumbents,  who  from 
infirmities  are  obliged  to  keep  a  curate,  and'by  paying  a  Inrge stipend 
to  him,  may  be  greatly  embarrassed  in  their  circumstances  without 
audi  like  aid.         ^  ' 

Having  now  increased  my  letter  to  a  great  length,  I  ^all,  ibr  the 
^diresent,  forbear  troubling  yon,  Mr.  Edkor,  with 'any  further  remarkss 
though  I  purpose  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  in  some  Kd  yofox  liiture 
numbers.  In  the  above  proposals,  wbidi  I  submit  to  the.  public, 
mtaoKOM  of  ttielioratin?  the   condition,  of  the  poorer  derg^,  ^c. 
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I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think,  that  90  atpendmenU  and  altentinia 
may  be  made  to  my  plan.  His  very  probabJe  that  1  myt^lf  may 
discover  some  improvements  upon  fuhher  deliberation  \  io  whicb 
case  I  shall  take  ihe  liberty  of  submitting  the  feimk  of  iny  itAec* 
tioos  to  tlie  public  in  a  futam  number.  In  a  ftubject  of  Mieh  high 
importance,  if  F  can  suggest  only  one  rq^lation  .that  niay  he  thouf^ 
beneficial>  my  time  will  not  be  mispent !         Your*8  &c. 

A  FRIEND  TO  OLD  ENGLAND. 

PROPHECY. 
To  ihe  edJUor  of  ike  AntyacoHn  Revifw. 

Sir,-*-I  rather  wonder  not  to  have  seen  in  your  excellent  Review,  acme 
account  of  the  late  publications,  and  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Fibber, 
on  pruphecy.  It  is  become  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance 
]4iterest,  and  must  every  year,  every  day  1  might  say,,  grow  more 
and  more  so.  We  doubtless  live  in  the  last  times,  when  the  predicted 
infidel  kvf^g  of  the  praphets  Daniel  and  St.  John,  is,  as  it  were,  before 
oar  eyos;  proving  himself  to  be  the  very  aniichrist,  a  monster  uf 
^  im])iety«wbo8hall  do  according  to  his  wil^  and  he  shall  exalt  himself^ 
"  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indiginitioti  be  acconHpltshed.**  tie  stands 
heibre  us  undisguised,  a  manUest  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  josc 
providence,  for  the  punishment  of  the  papal  apostacy,  though  he 
will  finally  league  with  '\t%  false-prophet^  before  the  oonchisive  over* 
throw  ar  MegedJB,  when  God's  great  controversy  with  the  natiooa 
shall  lie  finished. 

It  has  been  very  justly  remarked,  that,  in  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy,  knowledge  is  necessarily  progressiva.  The  predictiona 
of  Scripcure,  extending  as  they  do  from  tbe  earliest  periods  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  are  gradually  opening  to  our  view  f 
and  as  the  time  of  the  end  approaches,  we  may  expect,  agreeably 
to  the  angeVs  declaration  to  Daniel,  that  *'  many  will  run  to  and 
ifo,  ao^  that  knowledge  will  be  increased.'*  Such  seems  co  be  the 
case  in  the  present  day;  many  learned  men  have  directed  thdr 
attention  to  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  ha^  been  led  by  the  extraor* 
dinary  conjuncture  of  tbe  times,  to  conclude  that  the  period  of  1260 
prophetic  days,  or  years,  as  distinctly  specified  both  by  Daniel  and 
Sti  John,  are  hastening  to  an  end,  aiKl  that  probably,  within  the 
no  distant  period  of  another  half-oentury,  the  triumphs  of  popery 
and  Mohammedi:im  will  be  no  npore  $  and  along  with  them,  the  tyran* 
Qical  reign  of  the  infideUking,  or  French  atfa^ism,  shall  cease ;  for 
they  shall  all.  '*  come  to  an  «nd,  and  none  shall  help  them." 

As  the  conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jews '  are  then  to  take 
place,  we,  oi  this  nation,  are  perhaps  highly  concerned  in  remarking 
a  passage  in  the  18tii  chapter  of  Isaiah^  where  the  inspired  prophet 
makes  mention  of  a  maritime  power,  which  shall  be  instrumeatai 
in  carr)-ing  the  Jewish  people  to  their  long  lost  land,  and  in  over* 
throwing;  this  anti-christian  confederacy.  It  may  be  a  matter  oC 
curiosity  at  least,  as  Mr.  Faber  remarks,  to  what  "nation  is  intended 
by  the  great  maritime  power,  destined  to  take  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  this  enterprise.  This  desire,  bow^ver^  cannot  be  gratlfiea»-— 
at  least  not  with  any  degree  of  precision  5"  yet^  by  cotnpariii^  pff»>* 


phecj  with,  prophecy,  fooe  leatned  comiiMsitaton  have  been 
enabled  to  ascertain,  both  the  region  in  wluch  that  nation  ia  to  be 
sought,  and  the  religioofi  character  of  that  0acipn.  The  result  of 
this  comparison  is,  that  the  Miarlcinoe  power  is  to  be  found  jn  the 
western  prciestmii  isles  of  Europe,  and  \re  may  fairly. conclude,. 
that  thia  power  wiU  be»  that  state  of  protestant  EurppCj  which  shall 
possess  a  decided  liaval  supetiority^  at  the  time  whence  1260  yeara' 
rikali  expire.  That  superiority,  we>  of  thi^  highly-favoured  natiooA. 
DOW  of  a  certainty  possess :  jet,  notwithstanding  our  being  so  dis- 
(ingutsiied  a  people,  we  can  only  aspire  to  the  hope  of  being  selected 
by  divine  providence  for  so  glorious  a  work,  as  to  be  the  carriers  of 
God's  tnessj^e  to  his  ancient  people,  if  we  should  be  then  found 
worthy,  by  our  general  integrity  of  conduct,  and  national  piety,  oi  so 
intpprcant  a  (commission.  God  grant  that  we  may  be^r  in  mind 
this .  pan  of  the  divine  prophecy,  which  may  soon  have  its  fulfil-* 
ipenti  and  that  we  be  ready  and  prepar^  to  meet  the  Lord  ^t  hit 
oomiog!  lam.  Sir, 

,  jiug,25th,  I8O9.  Your  constant  reader,         *  J.  P. 

P,S.  I  am  informed  by  my  bookseller,  chat  bishop  Horsley's 
-translation,  with  notes,'  of  the  tsth  Chap,  of  Isaiah-is  out  of  print  | 
another  editioo  of  this  work  would  be  very  acc^pt^bJe  tothe  public. 

*^*  Our  correspondent  is  informed  that  we  have  not  yet  received 
Mr.  Faber's  publKatloo«  As  soon  as  it  con^  to.hand,  it  shall  be 
duly  noticed.  .  £DITOR. 

'-. '.       ■  "      ■  ■■       "■■    "  -      , -ggggagggSBsasBi 

POET  R  V. 


The  Tears  of  Britannia,  on  the  Death  of  the  IHght  Hon.  WWkm  Pitt, 
respeJtJuUy  addressed  to  the'Menai  PUt  Club.  By  the  Ae?.T.  Qwen^ 
Chiplain  to  the  Society, 

POST  NUBltA   PHCBJIUS. 


'^  ON  those  proud  clifis  *  that  hang  o'er  OaHia's  flood. 
And  frown  defiance  on  the  man  of  blood. 
With  locks  dish*vell'd  Boating  on  the  air. 
And  all  th'  external  marks  of  inward  care, 
Britannia  mQumiul  sat  -:  her ,  loosen'd  vest 
Di8order*d  hung,  and  from  her  grieT-awoln  breait 
She  thus  the  sorrows  of  her*  heart  expressed : 
'  Ah  me!  what  dreadful  thunders  from  afar, 
VTaft  to  my  ears  the  lengthened  woes  of  war ! 
What/hosts  embattled  crowd  yoo  sanguine  plain  1 
What  screams  of  midbigbt  murders  croas  yon  m»n ! 
Already  has  the  Gallic  tyrant  hdri'd 
The  scourge  of  arras  o'er  half  the  proit^te  world  $ 
Tet  still  ma  rage  insatiate  madly  dooms 
.  Unnumber'd  millions  to  untimely  tombs  $  • 
Still  thirsts  for  blood--nor  sheaths  the  hostMd  sword. 
Till  subjugated  Europe  hails  him  Lord.f«-«- 


} 
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SliaU  th^n  tbis  ratbless  monster  stft!  piiraue  '     ^ 

His  savage  ocnnfleoopuiiishM  ?  Stl)UflM«e 

Nations  till  now  finconquer*d,  «Ad4ethroae 

All  lawful  Kingii>  for  pvppits  of  bis  •own  ? 

Must  $t\\\  fresh  streoms  ot  blood  unceasing  ran. 

To  gorge  his  hellish  maw  ? — Goirs  wii!  be  done.*-^— 

There  was  a  time  (she  sorrowing  said,  and  8igU*d) 

Ere  Ke%sov  fell^  aud  Absrcrombis  died, 

Epb  yet  my  care-worn  Pitt  resign'd  his  breath. 

And  E'^opes  may  sunk  in  the4trms  ci  death  $ 

Th«re  was  a  tliae  when  I  yet  iiop'd'  co  cee 

A  suffering  world  at  peace,  and  Britons  free—   - 

True,  I  have  sons  yet  dear  in  Britain's  eyes, 

Sons  panting  still  to  grasp  th^  martial  prize. 

And  fr&tti  my  w^rior's  ashes,  youthful  warriors  rise. 

Tme,  I  can  boist  a  gallant  Welleslbt's  name^ 

And  many  a  hero  yet  unknown  to  fame. 

CocuR  AWE  rny  Nelson's  glory  shall  maintain. 

And  diace  the  flying  squadrons  o*er  the  main. 

Fly,  fly,  ye  braggarts  !  nor  th^  strife  endure. 

Fly  to  your  porls,  and  think  yourselves  secure. 

There,  *  rang*d  beneath  your  boasted  batteries,  lie, 

liaugh  at  your  foes,  nor  dreano  of  dangeif  nigh  5 

But  soon  this  fatal  day  shall  Gallia  rue. 

Her  fk^  drattrs  near— for  British  tars  panoe ; 

Brave  Cochrane  leads  the  vao-^^tbe flatngs  arise ; 

And  dire  explosions  thunder  to  the  skies. 

fiee  Bntiih  lightnings  in  their  faaiteiHa  glow^ 

And  hurl  destruction  on  the  froiiderif]^  fii^'*<rr^ 

Yes,  I  have  sons,  firm  as  their  native. rocitf. 

Who  seek  m;^  glory  'mid  conlfeoding  shocks  ^ 

Who,  like  tb0  Britisb  lion,  prpudly  br^ve^ 

Fight  bdt  to  conquer,  conquer  but  to  save ;  ' 

But  when,  ah  I  wh^^jiall  sad  Britannia  >ee^ 

Great  Chatuam*s  gr^aUr  aon,  a  %viip  like  thee  ^ 

'  Immqbtal  Pitt  I  reooive  these  taatB  that  ik»f» 
\   Tbe  poor,  poor  sjrinbolt  of  my  inwand  vo^ ; 
Nor  deem  this  tiihute  vooaxkr^Brikmnm  al^d^ 
No  drops  of  sorrow  on  ignoble  hcad«.'*-r^ 
Say  ye,  ye  frifeods  of  freedotnand  this  ide-*-' 
Where  independence  yrei  i»  seto  to  ^dsiit^ 
Say  ye  (for  y«  best  know  his  Jiiatcid«»  irorth) 
Wiio  i^e  the  greatest  cf  the  aooa  t>f  £«rtlt }  ^     \ 

Who,  '^ptd  the  crash  of  tottering  w^ifiei,  sbM^ 
Unmov*d,  and  irom  these  coatta  tb-  o*«ntrb9lmiag.4K>A 
Dauntless  repell'ci  >  lade  Frmtce'hn  tkttfiMis  re»tKri»« 
And  the  fbi&'d  Corskan  int  tnif  pronditaitii^  rm  ^   * 
Twas  Pitt— whea  hesd,  the  wont?jq|f .pAlic  W9»^ 
.         4.ui<  gysnt  nnm  01  Itcvolntion  rose, 

J' Basqae  Jloeda.  . 
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With  foul-mouth'd  blaspliemy,  disgrace  of  vatn. 

And  infidelity  ixQm^^nay'%  *  den  ^ 

When  deep-laid  treason  rankled  at  thfe  root> 

Blasting  with  pois'noos  breath  £iir  freedom's  frtiiC> 

Who  gave  fr^  vigour  to  your  oatrag*d  laws  ? 

(The  bold  assertor  of  Britannia' ^  cause,) 

Sent  the  foul  fiends,  deep  stain*d  witii  regsil  gore. 

Back  to  their  native  hell — the  Gailk  shore  ? 

Twas  Pitt  i  he  nobly  raised  the  avenging  rod^ 

The  Champion  of  his  Kino,  his  Coumt^t,  and  his  Con* 

"  '  Prudent  at  CouacU,  in  the  "Senate  great. 
The  Friend  of  Kings;,  the  succour  of  "the  State, 
Dispensing  honours  with  unsparing  hand. 
And  all  the  wealth  of  Britain  at  command,  • 

Wliat  wealth,  what  hbnours  grac*d  bis  envied  name  ? 
What  recompence  bad  he  f — a  deathless  fame. — 
This  was  his  glory,  this  his  honest  pride. 
He  lived  untitled,  unrewarded  dfed, 
His  rare  example  to  the  world  hath  shewn 
That  man  is  truly  great  by  Rbctitude  alone- 

'^  *  Cold  is  that  heart  Which  glow'd  with  Patriot  zeal^ 
And  low  that  head  which  toil'd  for  Britain* s  weal  j 
Mute  is  that  voice  which  charmed  the  world  before  ; 
Weep,  Britons y  weep,  for  Pitt  is  now  no  more.       . 
But  who  shall  tell  the  grief  that  rack'd  my  heart. 
When  forc'd  fropa  thee,  my  darling  Son,  (o  part ! 
When  death  too  soop  his  dart  relentless  flung. 
And  'save.  Oh  !  savjb  my  Counthy,*  trembled  On  his  tongue ! 

'^  '  But  though  tbe^e  sighs  my  labouviog  bosomiieod. 
Though  Europe  mourns  a  father  and  a  firieiid». 
Though  his  dear  relics  monldec  in  the  tomb. 
One  ray  of  comfort  datts  across  the  gloom  > 
One  faithful  ^^Mie/f  rears  his  upright  head, 
Who  Iqv'd  Pitt  living,  and  reveres  him  dead  t 
Of  all  who  left  him  in  his  adverse  hour. 
Or  bask*d  t)eneath  the  sunshine  of  his  power, 
A  Canning  lives,  his  memory  to  restore,  -   ^ 

And  tread  those  paths  bis  friend  bad  trod  before.— 

.    Rous'd  by  bis  courage,  by  his  counsel  led, 
X40  half-expiring  Freedom  lifts  her  head ; 
Quick  at  his  call,  the  kindred  Souls  unite, 
Tlieir  signal '  Pitt/  their  watch  word  •  Britain's  right/ 
-*  Ifark  the  glad  shouts  that  through  their  circles  ring, 

,    *  Long  live  our  Law§,our  Liberties  and  King'—  '         j  ^ 

Far  spreads  the  C17  to  England s  utmost  bounds. 
And  Camhw^s  Soqs  repeat  the  glorious  sounds ;  ; 

.  *  The  Koiidence  qf  Voltaire^    ""  f  Vide  Paradl^ !«.  Book  r/* 
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(Cambria^  who  scorning  every  adverse  str(Ae> 
Ne*er  bowM  the  bead  l^neatb  a  foreigi>y6ke) 
Bold  as  their  Sires^  they  catch  the  holy  flame, 
Euroird,  great  Pitt  beneath  thy  honoured  oame^ 
See  fam*d  ^nau*d<mia  leads  the  Patriot  band. 
And  bids  the  blaze  of  Loyalty  expand .*— 
Perhaps  those  ra4a  neglected  rocks  oaay  hide    . 
Some  ore  of  Sterling  worth  as  yet  untried ; 
Some  precious  jewel,  to  the  world  unknown. 
To  shine  at  Courts,  or  decorate  the  Throne, 
Perhaps  from,  this  auspicious  day  may  rise. 
To  guard  m^  future  laws,  some  Howel*  wise ; 
-   Some  daring  hand  the  warlike  sword  to  wield. 
Some  great  Ohndtvrf  his  bleeding  country's  shield  j 
Perhaps  from  lience  some  bold  C/enenney^  spring. 
The  stem  (defender  of  Britannia's  King. —  . 

If  then  in  realms,  where,  free  from  factious  strife. 
Thou  reap' St  the  harvest  of  a  well-spent  life, 
'       Dear  shade  of  Pitt  !  if  in  that  world  of  bliss. 
Departed  souls  e*er  deign  to  think  on  this. 
Look  on  these  chosen  few  ; — their  hearts  inspire 
WUh  some  small  portion  of  thy  virtuous  fire ; 
Bid  them,  like  thee,  ail  selfish  passions  spurn. 
Like  thee,  with  genuine  LoVe  of  Country  bum  : 
Bid  them,  like  &ee,  inflexible  and  true. 
Steadfast  the  paths  of  Rectitude  pursue,      , 
Unaw*d  by  Faction's  ever-brawling  brood  5 
Their  rule,  like  thine, — their  King-s  and  Country's  good. 
Bid  decent  order  at  th^ir  board  preside. 
Their  object.  Union ;  Loyalty  their  guide : 
So  shall  iheir  deeds  to  future  ages  shine. 
Surpassed  by  none  in  Loatre, — but  by  thine. 
So  shall  their  conduct  to  the  world  proclaim. 
That  Pitt  and  Patbiot  always  mean  the  tfomf."  * 

♦^  *  Howel  dda,  justly  esteemed  the  Solon  of  North  Wales. 
«'  t  Owen  Glaidwrr 
"  i  The  brave  Sir  John  Owen,  of  CUnenney,  having  sofTered  much 
for  the  Royal  cause  during  the  Rebellion,  was  at  length  tahen,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  lose  his  head.  Having  heard  the  sentence  with  much 
composure,  he  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  Mbdn  lYibonal,  and  said, 
'  Gentlemen,  I  humbly  thank  you  :*  beine  afterwards  asked  what  be 
meant  by  that,  he  answered/'  To  die  for  my  King  was.no  more  than  I 
expected  -,  but  to  ISe  beheaded  for  him,  is  an  honour  I  did  not  look  for  $ 
for  being  but  a  poor  "Weisji  Knight,  by  G— d  I  thought  they  would 
have  hang'd  me.*'  This  and  other  gallant  traits  ki  the  conduct  of  the 
honest  Cambrian  being  reported  to  Cromwell,  he,'  to  his  (Credit*  be  it 

Soken,  generously  pardoned  hlo).-— Such  was  the  conduct  of  a  British 
surper  towards  a  fallen  eaenay.— Would  a  BuxmapeiTti  have  done  the 
MUOe }" 
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ADULTRESSES,  house  of  correction 
,    for,  at  Bourdeaux,'  465 — policy  of 

such  ao  institution,  ihid. 
.Agapte,  or  Love  Feasts  of   the  Me- 
thodists,    S40->et7moiogy    of   the 
term,  ibid. 

AUxttfider^  emperor  of  Russia,  his  sub. 
je^tion  to  France,  214. 

American  produce,  statement  of  the 
prices  of,  at  Jamaica^  in  ito6<^ 
204. 

AtuMriimy  a  treatise  on,  by  Scarpa,  ^ I •— 
origin  of  the  work,  ibid.— object 
and  opinion  of  the  author,  52,  53 
—remarks   on    the     treatment   of 

.  secondary  hemorrhagfe,  53— merits 
of  the  translator,  and  of  the  work, 
54.  -^ 

Ang;us,  Mr.  his  epitome  of  £nglish 
grammar,  292. 

Ancwa  authors,  an  acqaaintance  with, 
proved  not  to  be  restrictive  of 
oxtginal  genius,  107. 

Antiquarian  and  topographical  cabi- 
net, antiquities  in  Wits,  407. 

Antiquity  unveiled,  a  French  essay ,497. 

Archiiuke    Charles,    his    taleniis»  as 
commander  in  chief,  all—late  vie 
tory,  gained  over  the  French  by 
,  him,  near  Vienna,  2)'3. 

Artlmry  prince,  extraordinary  proper- 
.  ties  attribnted  to  him  by  some  of 
the  Welsh  people,  30^his  hill  in 
Brecknockshire  described,   ibid. 

Aiiaty  Mountain's,  described,  341 — 
origin  of  the  term  Atlamlu,  ib. 

AMJtria,  her  object  for  entering  upon 
the  present  contest  with  France, 
considered,  210 — intentions  of  Buo- 
naparte towards,  211 — her  ability 
to  cope  with  France,  |  considerea, 
213. 

BACON,  Lord,  unlucky  assertion  of, 

-    311.  .  • 

.  Bairathny  Prince,     his    person   and 

character,  15. 
.  BaiUyj  Mr.  his  investigation  of.  the 
doctrine  of  interest  and  annuities, 
.     416. 

Barib,  on  the  destruction  of,  in 
Wales,  by  Edward  First,  317— dura- 
tion of  the  existence  of,  in  Scot- 
land, ibid.  ' 

Barrows^  description  of  some  in  Wilt- ' 
shire,  407*^their  contenu  described, 
408— remarks  on  human  remains, 
found  in  them«  410. 


Bastbkirsf  a  people,  tributary  to  Rus- 
sia, 141.    ' 

Bathtendiy  a  Persian  allegory,  187. 

Bats,  singular. facts,,  re«pecting,  401. 

Beattu^  Ht,  selections  from  his  wri- 
tings, and  ao  account  of  his  Ufe^ 
b3r  MUdford,  with  notes  oh  the 
minstrel,  by  Gray,  4I4<:— eiiumera- 
tion  of  the  subjects,  415. 

Beaulieu,  General,  gallant  conduct^ 
and  able  retreat  of,  in  Italy,  505* 

Beefy  virtues  of,  as  an  article  of  food, 
388— mode  of  making  tea  from* 
289; 

Bemar  SiMu,  natural  history,  of  the 
animal,  producing  the,  346. 

Birdsr  anecdotes,  descriptive  of,  their 
habits.  298. 

Bishafft,  important  advantages,  to  be 
derived  from  their  residenccf,  on 
their  dioceses,  427. 

BUtir,  Mr.  his  hint*  to  parliament^  on 
the  subject  of  vaccination,  80. 

-Bligii  in  trees,  cause  of,'  comidered, 

'  256. 

Boileau,  remarks  on,  a  translation  of 
his  satires,  412. 

Boibma,  islands  of,  described,  145. 

Bowles,  Mr.  John',  refutation  of  tbe> 
assertion  that  he  is  connected  with 
the  Antijacobtn  Review,  95— his 
condott,  as  one  of  the  Dutch  com- 
missioners, ably  vindicate,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  99. 

Brabmint,  great  ignorance  of,  162. 

Brewer,ikMr.  bis  new  work,  of  ^  de- 

'  scriptions,  historical  and  architec- 
tural," announced,  S3S. 

Briiisb  Commeregf  on  the  inability  of 
Buonaparte,  to  destroy  it,  198.  . 

Antiquities,  408,       " 

Brown,  Mr.  elements  of  nnglish  edu* 
cation,  190— attapfc  of  the  Eclectic 
reviewer  upon,  toid. 

Buchanan,  Mr.  estav  on  the  teeth  of 
^wheeb,  as  reyisra  by  Mr.  Nichol- 

.    son  and  Dr.  Young,  293. 

BvnaparUt  description  of  the  nume- 
rous atrocities  6f  his  '  life,  91*-« 
curious  anecdote  of  92,  present 
c^tical    situation    of,    considered, 

-  214r— principal  merit  pf^  273. 

■  Historical  relaiion  of  thf 
atrocities  committed  by  him  durin]^ 
his  campaign  in  Italy,  in  1796  ana 
1797-^by  an  eye  witQCis^  561.  571 . 
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CALEDONIANS  f     condition      of, 
about  the  3d  century,   described, 
313. 
I  Camel,  interesting  account  -of,  the 

various  kinds  of,  used  in  the  African 
'  '   desertSy      348  —  its     remarkabJe 
pow«n,  ibid. 

Cameleon,  circumstantial  account  of, 
5^-  its  faculty  of  ckanginig  colour, 
S51 — stDgnlar  mode  of  kilKng  ser- 
pents, attribwted  to  it,  ibid. 

Canadm,  N6ya  Scotia,  and  New  Brons- 
w&ck»  remarks  on  the  ^st  resources 
of,  in  timber,  902 — estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  timber  lately  oat  in  the 
two  latter  provinces,  203. 

(Umtaturet^  M(^6ntiou<  ness  of,    dI5.— 
^  '    description  of  some.  ibid. 

CMpioH  Sea,  smgular  geographical 
error,  respecting,  prevalent  in 
Europe,  as  late  as  the  im({dleH>f  the 
l6tl^oentury,  37, 

CathoUc  priests,  proofs  that  they  ex- 
ercise a  discretionary  power  of  ex- 
communication, SS3 — ^theit'  powtr 
^  to  cto  mtachief,    334 — declarations 

"  of  several  members  of  both  houses 
ot  parliament,  shewing  their  dan-" 
gerous  .  character,  S3  J— enumera- 
tion of  their  immunities,  as  esta- 
blished  by  jgcneral  councils,  M2 — 
asfunmces  of  the  existence  of  their 
impious  principles,  by  some  of 
thtiV  own  people,  443. 

Chalmers,  Rev.  Mr.  excellent  speech 
^  oft  on  the  proposal  for  augmenting 
9tff>ends  in  Scotland,  264— clause 
complained  of,  described^  ibrd  — 
excahent  sentiments  of,  as  to  -the 
iropoitance  of  the  independence  of 
the  clergy,  ibid. 

Chatfield,    Mr.  continuation    of  his 
historical  review  of  HinAistan,  .'«5 
—discoveries   of   the    Portuguese, 
)  &c.  in  fndia,  SS^derline   of   the 

Mogul  power  throoghout  India 
considered,  39'-advancagi?8  result- 
ing to  the  natives  of  Hindustan, 
from  the  British  government,  46 — 
■dmbni tory  and  phi losophical  obser- 
vations on  the  future-  conduct  of 
the  Bntiiih  {j^vernment  in  the 
Hast,  4»— vatitHit  ettiacts  from  the 
work,' 35,  to  49, —the  aucher,  as  a 
reKginus  writer,  158 — second  part 
0f  the  work,  ibid. — ^unfavourable 
ttarure  of  Eastern  creeds  to  religious 
improvement,  160  —  progress  of 
Christianity  in  £uro^,  167— con. 
eluding  remarks,  172. 
-» OvitiKatim  anil  commerce,  description 
_— ^  of  their  prpgrcts,  ib  Asia  and 
Europe,  S6» 


Class  Meetings,  Mmmgu  iht  Metfc*' 
"dists,  origin  of,  236. 
>  CUrgy^  vindication  of  thiir  chatact^r 
from  the  ungracious  opinion  of  thv 
vulgar,  .264-*necessity  tor  their 
independence,  265— their  worth  init 
^snfficient  to  cmnnund  respect  with, 
oiit^  importance,  368 — aierit  of 
their  general  charact^,  366. 

CXmate;  effect  of  mineral  and  vegt^ 
table  Bidxtaoces^  on^  35S. 

Clinton,  brig^idier  -  general,  his'  re- 
marks on  tl)e  operations  of  the 
British  army,  imder  General  Mevne, 
with  observations  in  reply,  by  « 
British  officer,  SSd^^hiv  Mm  mo- 
tives considered,  ibid. — disgraceful 
picture  of  British  ^Hkcipliiie  by, 
-386 —exposure  of  the  misconduct, 
088.  390,  1— want  of  skill  in  the 
subordinate  arraagnncDts  of  the 
army,  392>*-UBsteady  cooducc  of 
the  commander  ift  chief,  394 — re- 
commendation of  th^  pamphlets. 
8.96. 

Code  Napoleon,  remaiia  ims  ^tli  iu 
diviMons,  460* 

Collection  o  r  odern  and  concern* 
poiaiy  vova^j-^  .i,d  travels,  900— 
contents,  ibid. 

Commrnr/^  see- civil ieati^  1 

Corfu,  island  of,  71— arooum  of  iH 
fortifications,  74. 

Cornhhy  interesting  cliaiacterof^  225 — 
their  numerous  superstitions,  297 — 
conquest  -of  I.>aboin  by  th«:u}>  from 
the  Moors,  a29v 

Cornwall,  county  of,  225— nlifivrenr 
grammar  schools  in,  2S(Wv^rioii9 
celebrated  natives  of,  233-^esorip- 
tion  of  the  mtqes,  379. 

Cpiii,  Mr.  his  sketches  of  tivth,  132 

--opinioa  of  the  Edgeworths*  sya- 

tem  «f    ertecatiim,    lS4-»of  Mr. 

Lanca^ter'K:  135— contents  of  those 

•'    sketches, 'lS6-^hetr  merits,  137. 

Cnuadgsy  essay  on  their  influence ,  by 
professor  Heeren,  485. 

D4LECARLI4NSy  dndriptioa  Af, 
154. 

IkUrymfU^  Mr.  obtervaHcm  oa  ftis 
t^ct  on  the  Catholic  question,  1 92. 

DeaTtry,  Dr.  elegy  on  Sir  John  Mootet 
412. 

Devonshire,  practice  of  pruning  elm 
trees  in,  rM»robated,  25^breed  cvf 
cnttie  in  the  nofthern  district  of, 
jKSe'-^-state  of  the  poorin^  257. 
DrugSy.  ratal  effects  of  an  indticiiminate 
use  of,  79— their  I'nefficaicy  in  reMoi- 
ing  adecj^yiag  cooetitntioii,.  ibi^ 
Bimd^  cbarMttrof  tht|  31^  dl4K 
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DmJM  of  KfW  HoUand,  -  actnratery 
dMcribed,  40^^. 

Duke,  Mr.  hi»  cliMertation  6tl  Bdtiih 
antiqiiidec,  io  Wiltshire,  407. 

JhOcb  c9mMUMthndrty  obtciYation*  on  the 
i»Xt  attack  on  them,  dV-observa- 
tiom  on  a  certain  motion  and  com. 
m^tit  in  the  Houte  of  Commons, 
thereon,  9^— their  conduct  vindi- 
CateHy  97— remark  on  the  gross  and 
illiberal  language  used  in  tlie  discus. 
sioo,  98-«MrrMaryatt's  speech. on 
that  occasion,  in  the  House  ol  Com- 
mons, 99. 

Dutch,  chemists,  names  of,  496. 

JE7)/JVJr7ieG/f  Revicwcrsjunjust  sicve- 
rity  of,  SO^-'semns-  charge  against 
them^sds — character  of,al)Tydescnb- 
ed,  210— Humorous  apology  for,  900 
— nations  objections  to  iheir  ^ork 
considered.  S04,  .*?0.j,  sois,  SOT, 
308,  309,  310— unjust"  rci>iuirks  of, 
on  the  character  of  Ceattie's  I^  ters, 
416— on  bi-s  Essay  on  Truth,  417 — 
on  his  poetry,  and  particularly,  his 
'•'Minstrel,"  419— their  opiilions 
on  Good's  Trao^lation  of  Lucrftciut, 
i(Hd«-~-vulgar  expressions*  u,od  by 
them,.  421 — mistaken  assertion  of, 
ibid. — their  judgment  pa   Bowles's 

;  edition  of  Pope,  ibid. «— their /ecom- 
mendation  of  religious  toleration  in 
the  United  States,  4i29 — ^just  remarks 
of,  on  Cobbett*s  inconsistencies,  an  J 
on  the  influence  of  noble  families  in 
this  country,  ibid—their  approba. 
tion  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  piaa,  of 
education,  censure>I,  with  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  opinion  pf  Dr.  Bell, 
421«-4'emark  on  their  affectation  of 
vernacular  expression,  427 — modes 
suggestC'i  by  them  for  extirpating 
methodism,  connidered,  4^6 — an 
alteration  proposed  bv  them  in  the 
establishment  of  thecnurch  of 'Eng- 
land, reprobated,  ibid. — continua- 
tion of  the  humorods  apology  for, 
429 — sublime  apostroplie  to,  432 — 
curions  remarks  on  their  uationaL 
egotism,  434. 

Ed.nbiirgb  Reviewers,  apology  for,  500. 
their  severity,  5Cp. 

£n£eid,  Mr.  compendium  of  ti)e  laws 
and  constitution  of  England.  299. 

^Bngland^  serious  oonJlder.itions  on  the 
aeifeneracy  of  th.  people  of,  in 
religion,  politics,  and  literature, 
105. 

EngKsh  cleric  in  Scotland,  reasons  for 
ttieir  ackRowfedc;iog  tire  jurtsdic- 
tiQA  of  the  Scorifth  bishops,  437 — 
iMtc^  of  bishop  Horsley  on  the  fub- 
^CU-439. 


Episcopal  clefgy  x^  Scotland,  their 
respectability,  266— present  poverty 
of,  considered,  267. 

•— —  Chapels  inScotUad  enmne- 
rated,  440.  # 

Eaeays,  critical,  on  the  ptrformert  of 
the  JLond«m  theatres, .  &c.  191. 

E*tabyubtd  churchy  remarks  on  tha  great 
daiiger  of,  from  the  increasijogaan^- 
ber  of  dibsenten,  10l^-*-exhortatjoQ 
to  the  heads  of,  on  the  subjects 
110. 

'  JKvante,  Miss,  rematlu  on  her  poetrVf 
296. 

J£vey  remarks  on  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  her,  103. 

Faget,  Baron  de,  on  the  fortificatioA 
of  places,  471. 

Family  council,  a  fegal  institutioa  in 
France,  470. 

Fesnale  character,  remarks  on  the, 
252 — hints  as  for  the  pioper  for- 
mation  off  ibid."   '  .    '^ 

Fire,  reuuik  on  the  worship*  of,  by 
the  Papists,  ICO. 

Floddon,  poetical  history  of  the  battle 
of,  411 — authenticity  of  the  poem 
Considered,  ibid. 

Fortification,  great  importance  of  a 
knoTvledge  ofj^  to  all  mih'tary  men» 
men,  471. 

Fossils,  sec  minerals. 

Frtncb  character,  anecdotes  descriptive  ' 
of  the,    142— better    un   the  san«e 
Fi;l>ject,    329 -Sir  Wm.  Cecil's  de- 
scription   of,  O^O—singular  obser- 
vation of  Mrs.  Carter  on,  331. 

. —  Ruicis,    horril^ie     policy  ^of, 

towards  the    inhabitants  nf     their 
tributary  st'ates,  213. 
-  Frerxb  rcvnlutiim^  important  effects  of, 
to  the  historian  pointed  out,  44$. 

*  Friends  of  foreigners  in  distress," 
excellence  ef  a  society  lately  if-, 
stituted,  so    called,  93. 

Fntlarton,  Mrs,  indictment  preferr<  d 
bv  her  agaitikt  the  publishers  uf  the 
Antija^obin,  2^2. 

Furnas»,  Rev.  J .  treatise  on  surveying 
land, '191. 

GARDINlLR,  Dr.  sermon  preachetl 
at  the  Octagon  chapel,  Bath,  290— 
iutere»ting  passi^gc  from  391 . 

Cass  Mr.  journal  of  his  travels  in 
North  America,  63 -^description  of 
the  connnenocmeut  ojf  his  journey, 
and  of  his  companions,  ^4 — an  an- 
cient fortification  discovered^ibid.— 
geographical  information,  ibid.— 
want  of  tha-itity,  and-  of  tne  preva- 
lence of  French  principles  fmong  the 
native  Indians^  66*-iki  account  of 
the  country,  ^7— lie  diacoveM  a  pu* 
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•agt  to  tH»  Pacific  Ocean,  the  object 

mi  uii  mission,  GS-r^efecta  and  me- 
rits of  the  performaace,  69->inac- 
curacy  of  his  •tyle,  70. 
'  Gazfl  or  anfelope  described,  345. 

Ceneth^  propoMtl  interpretation  of  103. 

Genitu.  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  ra- 
▼iewers  on,  considered  and  rejected, 
107. 

Germain,  Abbe,  his  guide  to  fathers  oif 

(  .  families  and  teachers,  497. 

podfrey  of  Boulogne,  his  crusade,  488, 

Great  Britain,  ofiicial  value  of  imports 
to,  and  exports  from,  during  a  stated 
period,  198. 

Greek  Churchy  description  of  a  mystery 
ca'^ed  the  clirism,  oi  sacred  unction, 
7-~articIef  of  described,  ibid,  nine 
commands  of»  8— marriage  cere- 
mony. 

Green,  Mr.  a  juvenile  bard,  his  Afii- 
cellai^tous  poetry,  90.  " 

Gregory^  Dr.  letter  oy,  to  the  editor  of 
the  Antijacobin,  m  vindication  of 

,  himself  against  an  attack  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers,  206— able  refuta- 
tion of   their  falsehoods  bv,  208. 

<-~-^  Dr.  G.  hit  lectures  described 
414. 

•  GremwU§i  Lor d^observations  on  his  mo- 
tion on  the  orders  in  council,,  1 93— 
statements  made  by  him  on  that  oc- 

'    casion  considered  194. 

GmttpoHt,  the  late  king  of  Sw^en  de- 
scribed 149— frank  and  afimble  con- 
duct of,  towards  his  subject,  ibid. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  account  of  the  singu- 
lar escape  of,  in  Sweden,  152— sin- 

.  zp^^  address  of  a  lady  on  that  occa- 
sion, ibid. 

BAIRy  sudden  whiteness  in,  produced 
hy^extreme  grief  or  fear,   cause  of 
explained,  by  M.  Vauquelin,  476. 
*Hashisha,    an    intoxifating  plant  in 
Africa,  344. 

HeteffMv.  his  poem  called /<  En- 
rope:  lines  on  the  present  war,*' 
S2— description  of  the  state  of  Ger- 
many, ibid.—- disinterested  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  25j— inte- 
resting passages  from  23  to  ,S9^ 
lines  in  it,  strongly  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  28. 

Bemderstmt  Dr.  his  salutary  »  sugges- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  the  yel- 
low fever,*  preferable  to  quack  me- 
dicines, 188. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  cayse  of  liis  ex- 
C'>nimunication,  by  Pope,  Sixtus  V. 
445.        - 

JfiadoMtti/i,  hi  rorical  review  of,  ^— - 
^^ich  the.  English  have 


acquired  territory,  there  defended 
,41— distracted  state  of,  before  the 
interfet^noe  of  the  British  gorrn»> 
ment,  iUd. — ^hapny  consequencea 
resulting  from'  the  British  arme 
there,  42— effect  of  French  intrigne 
in  that  peninsula,  43 — frequency 
of  perjury  and  other  crimes;  4d-^ 
means  by  which  the  remaimng  pre- 
judices against  this  country  may  be 
removed,  48. 

Himiutt  mythology  of,  159— gencrat 
opinion  as  to  the  ptesent  degnded 
state  of  refuted,  sind  the  true  reason 
assigned,  164 — ^vain  attempts  of  the 
Portugese  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity,  167— jodtdoos  obser- 
vers on  the  conversion  of,  170. 

HM^tmy  Mr.  bts  lady  Jane  Grej,  a  tale;, 
and  other  poems,  172— trandation 
of  Juvenile,  173— the  story  of  the 
former  described,  174— extracts, 
176— subject  of  the  setond  poem  of 
this  collection,  177— his  miscella- 
neous poems,  178— manner  of  the 
author,  ibid.— beautiful  apostrophe 
to  Nelson  and  general  Moore,  179— 
his  Latin  poems,  181— extracts  from, 

•  182— obsovations  on  the  author's 
abilities  w?th  a  hint  for  Ins  conside- 
ration, ibid. 

Hudson,  remarks  on  hili  land  valuer's 
assistant,  414.^ 

Human  JU/c,  antidote  to  the  miseries 
of,  94. 

Hurwitz  H.  his  elements  of  the  He- 
brew-language, 418.' 

Hyscna,  particulars  respecting,  343 — 
mode  of  himting  it  described,  344. 

.JACKSONi  Dr.  his  letter  to  Sir  David 
Dundas,  193. 

Jachm,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  empire 
of  Marocco,  337— remarks  of,  re- 
commended'to  travellers,  338— con- 
tents of  the  volume,  ilid,  geogra- 
phical description  of  Marocoo, 
339— singular  tradition  of  the  Moors, 
341— character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Filelly,  342— chapter  on  soology 
considered,  various  auiimab  natives 
of  Marorcoi  ^3  to  354. 

India,  general  opinion  of  the  wealth 
of,  165 — true  cause  of  the  presem 
degraded  state  of  the  nativea  of, 
166 — best  natural  means  for  advanc- 

.    ing  the  happiness  of,  ibid. 

JMing,  instance   of   the    pcmictoiis/ 

effects  of,  in  Inland,  120. 
'Jones,  Mr.  conclusion  Of  his  history 
df  Brecknockshire,  99 — sinffular  in- 
stance of  topographical  fable  related 
by,  ibid.— imperfection  in  his  work^ 

.    32— singular  epitaph  coffMbj  him^ 


IndiH, 
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aot  inapplicable  to  hlaiMlf,  33— in- 
correctaeu  of  hit  punctuation,  S4 — 
hit  merits,  ibid.— ptatet  in  the 
workt^  ibid. 

-Jones,  Mr.  defence  of  the  convention 
•C  antra>  19a 

Ionian  blandt  described,  TO-^mannert, 
ftcl. of  the  present,  inhabitants  of, 

*    and  of  the  Turks  there,  ibid. 

Jotse,  ^Don  A.  L.  fabislas  literarias, 
by  Yritrte,  4dfe— -his  erroneous 
definitions,  and  bad  Spanish,  499. 

Iran  or  anoiest  Pefsia,  tnblimitir  of 
the  rdigion  of,  159 — remark  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Ibid. 

Ireland,  vast  resouroet  of  for  soppYy- 
in^  Great  Britain,  115 — reasons  for 
promoting  the  ^neral  prosperity, 
ibid. — late  rebellion  in,  and  its  ef» 
fectt,  116— the  policy  of  encouragw 
in^  distillation  there  considered, 
ibid.— produce  of  potatoes  per  acre 
in,  lSO--Jate  poverty  of,  123— 
Camp'oell  on  the  civif  history  of, 
ibid. — state  of  at  the  refomution 
1S6 — iikveterate  enaaity  between 
protestanu  and  papists  there,  I  $8— 
extent  of  '  illegal  distillation  m, 
189.  _ 

Inth,  observations  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  peasantry  of,  1 17 — 
tin^lar  association  of  qualities  in 
theif  character,  119 — remarks  on 
the  eflectt  of  popery  in,  186— 
causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
religion  of  the  church  of  England 
amongst,  1S6* 

Jurymen,  duties  of,  406. 

Javea^  character  of  his  writings,  173. 

juvemle  Dramas,   S97 — author's  me- 

'  rits,  ibid.— contents  of,  ibid; — spe- 
cimen from  the  birth>day,  ibid.— 
hintfto  the  author,  299, 

KAZ  A/<f"church,  in  Petersburgh. 

Ketk,  Mr.  a  Methodist  sectvy's  ttn- 
jntt  and  illiberal  attack  on  a  ser- 

'  mon  by  the  revd.  Mr.  Carlyon, 
484 — ^vindication  of  that  discourse. 

Kellerman,  French  Oen.  anecdote  of 
his  insatiable  avarice,  878. 

X^ri^f  Pr,  remarks,  495. 

Kissing,  sensation  by.  358. 

Klopstock,  Frederick  and  Margaret, 
Memoirs  of,  from  the  German,  156 
—exemplary  piety  and  conjugal  af> 
fcctiflj],  tbid. — extracts  from  their 
letters,  157. 

JCnit/.- Account  of  this  punithment 
among  the  Russians,  1^. 

ZACEtI  Mr.  ob^icrvations  on  his  poe- 
try, 412. 

Zaitfrtfue,  Mr.  on  the  causes  of  the 
soundness  in  horses,  8 ':9— humour- 
out  dedication,  ibid— ^cconuiieada- 


i 
tloil  of  the  treatise  to  the  gentle- 

-  men  of  the  law,  890. 

Lawrtmcf  Mr.  demonstrator   of  anfr* 

■  tomy,  see  Watt. 

LtaAe  rtery  Mrs.  remarks  on  her  poema» 
89— effectt  of  rebellion— Mr.Borke^ 

'    lettert  to  her,  90. 

ttthmtd^  Cornwall,  aceoant  of  the 
grammar-Khool  there,  and  of  the 

'  different  matters  since  its  founda- 
tion, 830. 

Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  au- 
thor of,  870. 

Letters  to  the  editor  of  th«  Antijaco- 
bin,        —        —        —        109 

■  —         —         —         106 
^—       ,—         —         —         806 

.1-^         —         589 

—        -  44p,  581,  588 

litboB,  filthy  cntcona  of  itt  inhabi- 
tants, 871— their  extravagant  joy 
on  being  delivered  fhnn  Freacn 
oppression,  872— their  moral  cha- 
racter; dresi^  and  religion,  878«->374 
— construction  of  the  city,  875. 

tjterary  performances,  true  ttandaid 
by  which  thttr  meritt  ought  to  be. 
estimated,  8(t. 

Locusts,  358— their  dreadful  ravsttes 
in  the  north  bf  Africa,  563. 

Longevity,  resuurkable  instance  o^  83. 

Lucretim,  tpedtoena  of  an  English 
version  W,  in  rhyme,  419. 

itf.^/Af 0  JVZDJTS^iis  descriptioii^fUia 
•  patchal  supper,  156. 

Maniact,  number  of,  admitted  into 
the  botjpitalt  in  France,  tinoe  ^ 
revolution,  on  the  camet  of  mad-* 
nets,  474. 

Maria  Theresa,  remarkable  reply  of. 
to  the  solicitations  dF  Cminal 
Fleury,  329. 

Mdr§cf9t  empire  of,  337— itt  limitt^ 
339— different  divisione  of,  840— >> 
rivert  and  mountains  of,  340—341 
—ignorance  and  vanity  of  the 
Moors,  ibid.— its  zoological  produce 
tions,  343  to  353.^ 

Marriagt,  law  of,  in  EngUnd,  consi- 
dered and  proved  to  be  entirely 
coQsistent  with  the  law  of  nature, 
^—excellence  of  that  law,  10. 

Marriage,  ceremony  of,  in  France, 
476. 

M»rimt  Mr«  hit  wocl^  oa  eitraoeonv 
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fiDnik,  55--4m|Kiit«iee  of  du§  atu^y, 

.  ibid. — poiitiont  laid  down  m  perma- 
■ent .  piiofiiplet,,  56  and  Mgt— prin. 
dples  aad  merits  of  the  autli«r,  58 
— Hdiviakm  of  his  work,  59— >liis  cU»> 
Ileal  •ff^fm,  fiO-HrcBiarks,  ibid.— 
defects, '  ibid. — }int  princaples  of 
wtsogeoMoff  61«»ettHziate  of  xhM 
work,  63. 

Steen^  Medicay  icmarks  on  a  pticti- 
,  cal,  79— probable  author  of  it  and 
its  merits,  60. 

Mtthodhmy  the  cause  of  itt  increasing 

.  jofliftenoe^  S36>-^nattiPel  history  o% 

concisely  related,  ^'48— constitution 

of,  249— pernicious  ef&cts  of,  251. 

ASeA^duts,  specimen  of  their  love  tongs, 
237— *theup  band,  meetings,  ibid. — 
pernicious-  efFecu  of  them,  SS9 — 
^  spectmea  of  their  lascivious  songs, 
JMl— thet«^  watch  nights,  S42^con^ 
sequences  of  their  noctuui!  meetings, 
S4d-^-descriptiott.  of  their  indeceoi. 
'  cy  by  one  of  their  own  members,ibid. 
ndHress  from  the  preather.  on  their 
**  yearly  covenants,"  S24  4— stanza 
firom  one  of  their  love  songs,  ibid. 
— >thMr  quarterly  visitations,  with 

•  tpeeiniens  of  thetr  class  ttdi:ets,  Si5 
—aiauisricy  between  their  p^tices 

;  and  those  of   the  papists,  ibtdk — 

-  <nrious.  attitudes  oi  some  of  their 

^ses^hiers  in  the  pulpit,  S46 -^sermon 

preached  bv  Doctor  A.  Clarke,  S47 

«-cheir  field,  preachen,    with   an 

•  tttttance  of  dtrocioiiS'  wickedness, 
SM)— one  of  their  penitente,  058 — 

. .  their  cnnons^  acil^-^sin^lar  imec^ 
.  dote  of  ene  of  their  preachers,  863 
^      •t^pveprebfnsible   taw  am««g  them, 

ibid. — infamous   conduct     of  one 

of  their  ^eaehers,  364^remark8 
••oir  their  public  religious  ionverssr 

tions,  369 — on  felieir  abuse  of  the 
^■'4otoine-  of  ,pnmdence.^8^i^--oil 
.  their  indeUoate  love  songs,.  :i7S — 

cm  tiseir  paculiar  accent,  9742 . 
MHtur,  Dr.  continuation  of  rswarks 

>oay  -9t5«M«mark^  on-  his  account 
'    of   St  Bernard,  3S6— aneodota-  of 

an  old  i^dy,  recommended  to  the 

tN>fctorVat^ntion,  ibid 
MmetaU^  distinguiihad  from  ezCraoe- 
,  oasfoiSilBy  56. 
Ministers,    the    present   activity  of» 

314<— suggestions  to,  915. 
Mhtourhy  nver,  some  account  of,  65. 
Mogul  power,  catise  of  iie  decline  io 

India,  39^ 
MmMy  Jleaietners^  gross 'misrepresent 

utious  by,   103 — their  critique -on 

JLord  Sheffield's  tract  on  the  orders 

in  council,  ibid. — singular  'audacity 

of^  l98--^<exposiire  of  thietr  amaud- 


vefsioas  *  200— falsa  ftattmanta  of, 

•    903— character  of  the  work,  906. 

Moore,  Sir  John,    his  campaign   in 

S^in,     382—his     correspondcace 

with  Mr.  Frare ,  and  oanseqacnt  cub** 

duct,  383-^wantof  prudence  which 

occasioned   the    irregiuUrity  of  hit 

xetreat^  384— proper  course  which 

he  should  have  adoptad,387— impofi- 

cy  of  his  retreat,  389— his  conductai 

connected  with  Generals  Hope  and 

Baird,  380^natare  of  the  ooaotry, 

through  which»he  retreated,  591— 

want  of   skill  in    the  ^-subordinate 

arrangeraenu  of  his  army,  393. 

Af«r«»,   description   of,    17 — srnnalar 

'  construction  of  the  faouses»  ibsd. — 

beauty  6f  the  women,  18 — moiaiity 

4if  its  inhabitants,  ibid.— disgusting 

custom  observed  there,  19-«-reniarfcs 

on  iu  foundation,  ibid. 

Musgrave,  Sir  R.  merits  of  his  hiitory . 

of  the  Irish  rebellion,  927— 'futility 

.  of.  Dr.    Milner's    attack   on    that 

work,  ibid. 
Miute,  dangerouf  eflTects  of,  on  the 
mind  under  particular  circunutan- 
-  ces,  373.  ,      ..  " 

Nelson,  Lord,  ane.dote  of  htssiagu« 
gular  presence  of  mind  in  the  nndsc 
of  battle,.  2. 
J^ational  institute  of  J^rance,  memoirs 

of,  473. 
Newmbam^  Mr,  obftervaiions  .on   hia 
view  of  Ireland,  11 3— fa  is  pre£u:e — 
.description  of  the  character  of  the 
lower  Irish,    117— account    of  the 
various   Irish   seaports  aud  riven, 
ibid.— ^remarks  on  the.  mineralogy 
.   of   Ireland,  120 — summary    of  the 
ad'vantages  of  the  sifter  kingdom'p 
.   129^causes  which  frustrated,  those 
advantages,     184  -^  his    silly     in- 
vecdve,     125 — rrigin    and     pro- 
grcM     of    religious    animosity^  m. 
.    Trelaiul,  ibid. — his  illiberal  observa- 
tions on  the  protestants,  198 — rebel- 
lion of  1798,  iaO>T«xceiien£y  o^the 
.    Irifeh  ch^tracter  and  on  reltf^ous  oon* 
cord,  l^^l — want  of  -oripnality  in 
Mr.  Ncwenham^  lai. 
Niepce,   MM.  machine  invented   by 

them,  called  a  pyreolophore,  473, 
Nightingale,  Mr.  continuation  of  his 
portraiture:  of  me thodisxB,  236 — C61 
—judicious  remarks   of,  S6S— free- 
thinkers  and  deists,  865— Ably  de- 
fends the  magissrates,  in  preventia^ 
methodisiic    conventicles,  36^— his- 
defeoce  of  the«noral  character  of  tha 
established   cler;ry-,    f;74  —  cunning^ 
efforts  of  the  methodists  tq  suppress 
his  poilraiture,  375. 
^nr^ppfi^  andcnrdty  of,  16— mcjan*^ 
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^\v^  eoHtriftt  Wtween  it*  fdrcncr 
{(rxinlettr  and  precetirriiiiv»li»  itate, 
HmcK 

^  NuUim  in  BCJf  ch  of  ft  husband,'*  re- 

_  mark»  oH  the  ^ork%  L8S-»iu  merits 
cuoipared  with  *^Q«Mm^*  iM  — 
ytMi^U  and  aeatiaacott  cooCaioed 
m  ic»  l64^«9MreptiQnable  paaMges, 
la^^tka  author's  'Stjle,   ibid.-«re- 

.    nuirhs^^ik  ^a  mejnbars  of  the  Whip 

r  Ckiby  186— merits  of  the  wark, 
^tbidtf^-'fniAable  aothoi  of  it,  167 — 
leUiei:  hcpovtheai^hor  in^aaswerto 
the  strictures  of  the  Aoiijaeohin^ 
iviih  raaarfca^  dsa;      . 

OJITH,  solemn  aod  imprcasiii^  man- 
%  nar  of  adnmnsteriDg  oafr  amofi; 
the  Mohaomiedttaa  ikscribedv  1S3 
**^ahttble  caactoo  theBUUite  afid 
ohli0itiohof.4a5  t^gneae  fhdbfFcnence 
in  the  administering   of,    in    this 

.  cottntfy^  4biii.'<«-htfit  to  dv  anther 
ofthe  tract.  406 

^p^atiana.oC  the  -BritiBh.  «tmf  in 
Spaiu,  a  fabricated  paaiphJec^  atTO. 

Opposition^  ^|;raiiefol.  iax^ii^  veld 
lif,  215. 

Oran  Otan»  ittuctnre  e^,  4«acsibed, 

Orders  \tk  Council  canai(lttroci%^  and  <  the 
iostice  of»<ie<iaided4  904. 

Cjjm*,.  authentic! t)i  of  th*  poems  at- 
rrthoted  to  him,  a^d  opini0feMyif  Mr. 
Laing,  the  Stevareiid  Doceot  Sra- 
Aaaa,  snd  profeaaor  lUchardaoft,  3j.i 
-—Mr;  Lamg's  punoipal  obifMliion, 
^tlS' their'anchentieity>  S18t^poem 
^  Cathloda,  ibid.—  addre^icil  Co  the 
aitn,  moon,  &o.  ijd  those  poems,  con- 
genial  to  the  spirit  of  poefrr,  by 
Greek,  and  Jbatin  poets^  Slf^*^^— • 
Bsfeaor  by  Riehardson  ota  Oisiaa's 
^ytholo^,  Sdfi~ex4raots  fnom  the 
poems,  Sfl4. 

^^,  tcanslalion  froim  ]88. 

PANTOLOifdAr  anawer  of  Mr.  Good 
ca  the  critieism  oot»  U  K 

/Vm^  ktc  fmperor  of  Russia,  singu- 
lar respect  paid  by  him  to  .thn  re- 
maintof  his  late  fatb^t\  5. 
_  Penrose^  Mr.  his  diacowses,  Roving 
thetruth  of  christianityv  284 — priA- 
cipab  defects,  Sdo— -ovthor**  ejo- 
qiience,  ibid.-~his  distinct jot^  be- 
tween wisdom  and  craft,  ifaid.->-his 
'  first  sermon,  ibid  —  an  inaccpraoy  of 
expnssion,  V8^ — the  second  xcrraon, 
tt>id.--attbse9ttetttsermoiiev  S87. 

Phiiosophers,  race  o^  saidtv  exist  in 
India,  described  165,    ' 

Bictooian  Prosecstiotti  statement  re- 
specting, £21. 


Pinel,  h.s  tidies  fiov  d«leff«MQMJ|r  pi^ , 
baUilky  of  curing  maniacs,  474. 

fiiuard,  co^y  4>t  a  curioiiaone,  219. 

J'iaHf^i*^  14 r.  his  new  Spanish  and 
English  grammar,  S^-^its  nflsmenma 
defects  pointed  out,  ibid.— ^the  mh 
thor*s  atteaspt'ed  indications  221. 

Platioa,  disoorery  of  its  ejEisteacb  ia 
the  silver  mines  of  Eatreraadura.  447« 

Poetry,  remarks  on  a  selection  of,  296. 

Folwheley  Revd.  Mr.  naiacka  on  hii 
history  of  Comwaii,  225, 

Polype,  natural  history  of,  26S, 

Pope's  price  of  iodolgenoitt 'as  Hei, 
by  on«  of  ihem,  in  the  15th  eeft> 
twry,  3S2-K-ab8itcdit^  of  the  doc* 
trine  o€  theic  infallibility  with  ob» 
servatione  on  iu  danpferoua  te«- 
dency^  SS4— enunieratiott  of  their 
yarious  decretnls,  441. 

Popikh  Indulgencfesy  rema^  on,  44QL 

Pi*rter,  Sir  Robert  Kor,  travelUn|; 
sWetJCShet  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  1— > 
aueatec  of  Lord  Nel«oa»  S^hotels, 
&.C.'  in  Peterttborgh,  p— jndicioua 
observailsMisrOo  ttlfle^«<erahif>  oi  saints, 
•od  inij^g^ia  Riisb«i>«  6<N-«havatter 
of  Baonopart^ji-  li5-«*aaecdoto  of 
.  Peter,  the  G^t^^t  140— of  a  yo«ng 
Frenchman,  ihid.— KjefcriptioB  of 
the  JBaschkirs-  And  other  Attatics» 
141,.  i4«^of  a  SvUMsh  el«|^yman 
hia  fumily  e9tahlishment»'  ^.  144— 
his  ignorance  of  Scandinaviao  siy- 
thology^  1.51—ob8erfa(iofl»  «a  \be 
author,  155 — his  letters  from.  Portv- 
gai  and  Spain,  wrkteo  dunng  tfte 
march  of  Sir  John  Meocv*s  airiny, 
270— bettte  of  ViflMor^  S7»uidgs 
romantic  notsona  of  tiffi  SpMaisIi 
patriots,  27S-.Trajui,*s^ndge^  i76, 
patridtilj^attUh  soiditfrs^  277**«|[Tt- 
titude  of  Che  6pani«rds  to  the  En- 
glish, 278— sir  RobtrtV  dDScnction 
of  Salamanoa^  eharacter  of  km  mhtf- 
bf«antt,nmount  of  the  Spanish  £oo»s, 
279 — sensible  remarks,  SW  — ra- 
vages committed  by  the  British  tnoops 
on  thci«  tetToatv  2aS^>uiaborVfliiik- 
rits,  284. 

Portuguese^  obicefdty  of  their  sing, 
ing  and  dancing,  27'4 — their  eomrd- 
ice  and  itoentilontefeNS)  273i  i 

Portugal,  a  h  story  of^  H.  f/  dm  Gosta, 
*  476— th^  author's  merits,  49». 

Public  Meettnga,!  <lai%ero«a  spirit 
evtncod  at  tlx)se  convened,  relatire 
to  thft  oondua  of  the  Dvkt  of  Yorli^ 

Reece,  Dr. ,  prietieal  distioiiar|r  of  do- 
mcatic  medidne,  287    spaciBiea  of« 
'288^*de£Bctsof,  2^. 
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Indeti. 


itMpw*  of  tlie  eridenctf  and  pfoceedings 
oti  the  investinttionf  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  York,  91. 

MevitvMr$^  the  proper  office  of»  de> 
scribed  SS8. 

Xhhucefnty  deicriptioo  of,  with  re- 
marks on  the  Unicom 'as  drawn  hj 
the  hei^alds,  &c.  347. 

JMftupH,  Mr.  plan  of  his  school,  84 — 

'    its  const itttuon,  ifoid. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  errors  in  a  stereo- 
type edition  of,  416. 

Ronald,  a  legendary  tale,  295— ex- 
tracts from,  ibid. 

Jtumfird,  Count,  his  communications  to 
the  French  Institute,  and  separation 
from  Madam  Lavoisier,  476. 

Rnssians,  their  want  of  talent  for 
painting,  4— theif  progress  in  the 
art  of  sculpture,  ibid.*--their  "vene- 
ratidn  of  the  English,  4~their  mar- 
riage   ceremony,    8— ^heir  funeral 

-  service,  10-— pnnci^es  of  their  mo- 
nastic institntionsy  ibid.— 11-^-their 

'    convents,  ibid.— nunneries,  19— ab- 

,  ftemiouQiess  «f  their  nobility,  14— 
frequent  intoxication  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  fate  of  drunkatds, 
ibid.— winter  markets,  ibid.— apti- 
tude of  their  ladies  in  learning  lan- 

fc  goages,  15— their  houses  and  vil- 
lag|^,  16— horrid  and  unnatural  cus- 
tom existing  among  them  described, 
90. 

SdiiMf  on  the  growth  of,  in  England, 
108.     ^ 

Smrfmif  description  of|  959 — cure  for 
its  bite,  354. 

flooct,  Lieutenant-colonei,  his  **  bat- 
tle of  Maida,"  an  epic  poem,  896— 
his  verses  to  Sir  A.  weMesley,  398. 

Scottish  Bishops,  remarkif  on,  967— 
thtir  conduct  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  ibid. 

Btnphtns^  mischievous  consequences 
of,  quotations  from  them  on  trivial 
occasions,  916-^improper  appUca- 
tioh  of,  ibid. 

Serpents,  domestic  ones  in  Marocco, 
354. 

fievetinges,  M.  de,  his  histoire  nou- 
velle,  498. 

fhaw,  Dr*^  iBOological  lectures,  958— 
their  ooosentt,  259— introductory 
locture,  ibid,  ■errors  in  naturau 
historv,  960— various  zoological 
clasitncatfons  of  different  writers, 
961 — his  review  oC  the  Linosan 
system,  262— distinctions  between 
'  animals  and  vegetables,  ibid.— con- 
tinuation of  hie  lectures,  399 — ac- 
•iiuit  of  bats,  and  singular  super- 


stition respecting,  409— contcnta  of       , 
the  5th  lecture,  404. 

SieffieUt  Lord,  on  the  orders  in  ooun- 
al,  Sk,  19S— his  object  considered, 
194— contents  of  the  woi^  195 — 
refutes  the  assertions  of  Lofd  Gren-«  i 

ville,  as  to  the  diminudon  of  British 
commerce,  196— -his  observatioos  on 
the  preteuded  dependence  of  the 
British  West  Indies  on  the  united 
states,  901. 

Simplitiad^* X  satiriCo  didactic  poem, 
298— singular  extracts  from,  ibid.— > 


Skibi  observation  of  Boffim  resplcting^ 

•     ably  answered,  409. 

Smiths  Mr.  merits  of  hie  **  Radigar  the 
Dane ;  a  legendary  tale,'*  187, 

Smith,-  Mr.  narrativo  of  the  cansce 

«  which  led  to  the  death  of  Msjop 
Andt^,  998. 

Spaniarda,  illiberal  accusations  against 
them,  389.  .  < 

5amv,  present  degraded  state  of,  in' 
Britain,  86. 

Stockdale,  Mr.  J.  1.  cranalatian  of 
Voltau:e*s  life  of  Charies  XIL  of 
SwtdfNi,  191— his  publication  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  enquiry  into  the 
couTention  of  Ciutra,  998  —his  nar- 
rarive  of  the  campaign,  preceding 
the  conveniioh  of  Cintra,  41 3. 

Stockhohn  described,  145— eioeHeot 
clubs  or  societies,  146. 

Si.  F^rAmrf/iy  present  state  of,  19— 
popnlatiou,*  and  the  diflet  ent  classes 
.of  Its  inhabitants^  iUil. 

5ji((r,  little  republic  o^  75— some  ac- 
count of  thjfeir^wars  with  the  Toffca, 
ibid. 

Sweden,  late  revolutiosiin,  ?14.' 

Sweiu^  their  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  their  sovereigns,  147— ceremoaj 
of  introducing  the  statue  of  Gnscn* 
Vtts  III.  148— their  court  dress,  150 
— excellent  arrangement  for  their 
soldiers'  families,  ibid.— attachment 
of  their  soldiers  to  their  commanders, 
/     151. 

TAMERLANE,  his  subvenioaof  the 
christian  faith  in  the  East,  167.  * 

«*  The  Acadmyy*  excellent  matnna 
or  admonitions  for  youth  contained 
in  it,  83— recommended  to  parents^ 
teachers,  5ec.  84. 

«  The  Thespiad,'*  a  poem,  obser- 
vations on,  8&-.sobject  of  the  workt 
great  merit  of  ihe  author,  88,  89. 

«  The  Mermaid,'*  a  fable  so  called, 
187. 

Tregaglf^  incrcdiblo  powers  and  ao> 


Indeft* 
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tioot  attributed  to  a  giants  so  called 
among  the  Cornish,  2S7. 

'  Trur;  grammar  school  of,  S8 1 . 

Truib^  str^ge  opinion  of  some  meta- 
physiciaiis  raspactiojg;',  132^--evi- 
•dcace  of  the  senses  how  far  consis- 
tent ymhy  ibid. 

VA  MPYPJE,  iuccresting  account  of  the 
eitraordiiiiftry  powers  attributed  to 
it,  SSd'-absurd  supentition  relating 
to,  in  Polaiul    nd Hungary ,400: 

Vancouver,  Mr.  apicuUurai  survev 
of  Devonsi.Ire^  2d3— defect  of  his 
work,  ibid. — its  merits,  257. 

Vauqaelin^  AI.  o;<  lIic  analysis  of  hair, 
475. 

FilU    Franca,  disgraceful  conduct  of 

■     the  Britfsl)  tfoops  at,  S^6. 

Vladimer,  the  esrabh^e    of  -chri&ti^ 

>  nity  ill  Russia,  horrid  Ciuelties  of, 
S — n^aculous  chit  age  wrought  in 
him,  on  his  conversion  to  christian 
ntty,  ibid. 

Venice,  feasts  celebrated  the  e  on  the 
arrival  of  Buonaparte,  496/ 

VefiB«  de  Medicis.  observations  on 
Jthe  question,  if  it  ba  a  copy  of  that 
at  Gnidus,  b)r  Praxiteles,  48J. 

1VAR,  the  opinion,  *^that  it  gene- 
rally tends  to  promote  the  civiliza- 
tion of  nations,"  defended.  35 — its 
disastrous  effects  on  nations  already 
enhghteoecl,  exemplified    ibid. 

Wunety  Rev.  Mr.  his  tour  through 
Cornwall,  375. 

Watt^  Mr.    his  anatomico-cfairurgicai 


vi^wi  of  die  nose,  mouthy  larytut* 

and  fauces,  ^^B$. 
WdUiUy^  Marquis,  his  administratioa 

in  l^dia,  45 — his  enlightened  policy, 

169. 
Wesley,.  John,  observation  respecting, 

364— hb  illegal  ordination  of  preacl^ 

ers  among  the  methodists,  S67. 
Wctim^  Mr.  observations  on  his;<  W^. 

neria,  or  short  characters  of  earths,** 

31 —introduction  and  notes,    S3-« 

his  second  part  of  t|M  work,  18a— 

extract,  'bid. 
Whittaker,   Rev.   G.  his    ''.extnipla 

propria,"  189— plan  of  the  work,  - 

190. 
Wokaaowich,  colonel  of  Croatt,  siii» 

{jular  bravery  oi,  452 
Woiid  Mr  put^ms  on  various  occasioas, 

.S95— quotation  from,  S96.     ' 
Wright^   Mr.    "  Horas  locNcs,**  TO— 

the   'of.ian   islands   poetically    do* 

scfibedr  i^j^  — his  verse^  71 — Corfu 
.  desciibedtibid.— Zanteand  itsiaha- 

biijnts    77- -pronuaciation  of  the 
.  romaic  or  modern  Greek,  78. 
YKLLOW  fever,  observations  on  the, 

188 
York,  Duker  of,  hnmoroua  pocm»  in 

aUusioQ  to,  44€ 
ZANTB,  77    interesting  aocount  of 

the  celebrated  bituminons  well  ther^ 

ibid 
Ztno^  voyages  and  discoveries  of  two 

brothers  so  called,by FriarZuria,  490. 
S^^ofTT'   9^^'    interiority    of    the 

English,  in  the  knowledge  of,  258, 


TABLf  OF  THE  TITLES^  AUTH0B3*  NAMES,  &C.  OP  THE  PtfBLICA** 
TIONS  RBVIBWED,  AND  OF  THE  £SSATS>  LETTERS,  FOETRTj 
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fg^  For  remarkable  Pastages,  See  the  Creneral' Hides. 
ADVENTURES  of  Robinson  Crusoe,     Brown's  Elements  of  English  BJaCft. 


416. 

Affection's  Gift,  &c.  85. 

Amicus  .  Patrix,  on  PuUic  Meetings, 
102. 

Anecdotes  of  Birds,  298. 

Anip's.EnipUsh  Gramftutf,  291. 

Anudote  to  the  Miseries  of  Human 
Life,  94. 

Anti<{oariaa  and  topographical  Cabi- 
net, 407. 

An  Apology  Am*  the  £4iBbiirgh  Re- 
viewers, 300.  429.  500. 

JBAJULY'S  laterests  and  Annuities, 
&c.  415. 

Blair*s  Hints  to  Pivrluunent  on  Vacci- 
nation, 80.    . 

3rit(sh  Army  in  Spain,  27a 

Brirish    Officers'    Reply  to   General 

CliatoBy  S82« 


tion,  iro. 
Buchanan's   Essay  on  the    Teeth   of 

Wheels  299 
Buonaparte's  Campaign  in  Italy,  449. 
OARICATURES.   MethodbUc  Pant* 

ticism  and  Prophanation,  215. 
Caiholic  Question,  192. 
Chaimer's  Speech  on  Stbts  Stipends, 

264. 
.  Characters  of  the  French,  329. 
Chatfield's  Historical  Review  of  Ifin* 

doostan,  35    158.    '  i 
Clinton's  (General)  Remarks  oil  the 

Army  in  Spain,  389, 
Code  Napoleon,  460. 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travets,8oa 
Correspondence,  5cc,  1 12. 224. 336. 448. 
C.  P.'s  Remark  on  the  Sentence  pro* 

nouiiced  on  £vei  103. 
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Cotet't  SWi0faH  of  IViiA^  ISd. 

Critical  Eways  oa  Pcf forme.*,  16i. 
DBALTRY'S    Elegy    on    Sir    Joha 

Moore,  41S. 
Descrlpcive  Foecry,  296. 
£DINJ>Uil6H  keview»  oa  Giegoiyll . 

Mechanics*  206.  416. 
£aiield't  oompeodkiaiD,  &6.  S99. 
£BgK»h  Chapek  iu  ScotUad,  437. 
Svaaoe'ft  Poemiy  Sd6. 
JKusebiiiii't  Salocary  Sujegmtiont  oa  the 

OfDwth  of  Schiwi,  &c.  10^. 
FALA'NZIS*  Batbmendi^  187. 
^Faeet  on  Fortificaa'on,  471* 
liiiiM's  Werneria,  ^1. 
Freach  National  Institute,  471,  492. 
furafea»'s  Practical  Survey or»  191. 
GARDNER'S  Sermon  on  PabUc  Wor- 

&lup,fidO. 
Gasa*s  Travels  in  North  Aaierica,  68. 
Germaia*s  Guide,  497.     . 
Good^s  Aatwer  to  the  Criticiaai  on 

Pamalogia,  111. 
Gny*a  OlMervatiofi*  on  fitattie's  Min- 
strel, 414. 
Green'a  MitceUaneous  Poetry,  96. 
Gregory's  Lecuues,  &£.  414. 
li£I>£R'S  Europe,  23. 
'Weiiderson,  on  the  yellow  lever,  168. 
Heeren*s  Crusades,  485. 
tiistory  oi  the  Battie  of  Floddon,  411. 
>iodgtba*s  iJidy  Jane  Grey,  17^. 
Hudson  s  Land  Valuer's  A»»i*tani,  415. 
Hurwits's  £iemenu  of   the  Uebretr 

Laaguat^,  418.  «.    ^  ^      . 

lACiUOM'S  Letter  to  iir  D.  DhMM, 

I9i«.' 
lackson's  Account  of  Marocco,  337. 
loi^*  1^M»  oa  Reunion,  f  oUtics,  &c. 

105. 
Jones's  Brecknochshire,(tond«ded)  $9. 
Dereace  of  the  CaavefUioaia 

Ponugal,    1^  *' 

*j^>Yriartc,  498. 
Jiiveeile  Dramas,  *297. 
Kesl^eiOt'ft  Disco^rses^  492. 
•SaCEY'S  Farmhouse,  412. 
i^^srreoce,  op  poisei,  289.  ^ 

X4ea<Jbeaier'9  Poems,  89. 
Letters  from  Portu«l  and  Spain,  270. 
Literary  ImelligeiiCe,  112.  p36.  44fl^ 
Leveaow  pn  Venus,  ^4. 
martin;  on  Extraneoa«  Fossift^  55. 
Medea  wi  ;a»epi  18«f        ,^, 
}/lt^i^y  Ef yi«P  9»  Lor4  ShefeW,  «i 

the  Orders  i n  Council ,.  1 93 . 
M»*d  ord'»  Pe^^ties  pf  Pejitlic,  414. 
NEWENHAM»S  View  of  Ireland,  1 18. 
Nig:htin(f ale's  Portriitijre  of   M«^*>9- 

dim,  (ci»acluded]  236.  96t. 
HfubilU  in  Search  of  a  Husband,  1 83, 


Opef  atiooa  «f  the  Aimj  in  ffnia,  9B2. ' 

Ossian'sPoema,  811. 

Outline  af  a  plan  of  Mr.  RobiaaoaV 

School,  84. 
Owea's  'lean  of  firiuoniat  4fi9» 
JRWROSES  Bampioa  Lectnres,S84. 
Philjigricola  s  Werneria,  189. 
Pictomaa  Prosecotioa,  &iSl. 
PUnquais's  Spanish  Gnwunaiv  85. 
— — Answer  to  the  RevKW  of 

diuo,  ^U 
Polwhele's  Hutory  of  Oorawali,  S2j. 
Popiiii  Xkccees  aad  Polity,  44D. 
Porter's  Travelling  Sketches  ia  Rosaa 

audJ^edea,  1.  188. 
-     '    ■  letters    from   Portagal    aad 

Spain,  )f70. 
Practical  Materia  Medica,  &c  ?9. 
Prophecy,  Essay  oa,  52^8. 
kEiOJE'S  Medical  Dictionary,  287. 
Kem??fcs  on  X>r.  Miioer,  3atj». 
Report  ot  the  cvidenoe   agaiait   the 

Duke  of  \urk,  91. 
Ronaki,  a  Legendary  Tale,  S95. 
SCARPA'S  'ireatiMon  Aneuricm,  51. 
Scott's  battle  of  Maida,  396. 
Sev^ingeb's  Novels,  498. 
Shawns  Zoological  JLectures,  'Sid.  399. 
£»iK  Lettais  ou  l^r.  Milner's  Explana- 
tion, ftc.  t&f8. 
Smith'b  Rudigar,  the  Daae,  18T.' 
{vraith's  Narrativeot  Major  Andre,  998. 
Socioty  ot  Friends  of   Foreigners  m 

'  DibirtrbS,  93. 
Stipendiary  Curates,  481. 
Btockdale,  ou  the  Convention  of  Cin- 

tra,  *298 
■  »     '    ■  's  Narrative  of  the  Campaign 

ii)  i^rf  viral,  413, 
T^il?r'ot  Popish  I^dulgctt^:tt.331. 
7he  Academy,  S3, 
llie  Thesplad,  86. 

The  Eapoee;  or  Napoleon e   lucui- 
,     Pfirt«.  Wr 

'YY^  Dutch  Commissioners,  94. 
The  *•  y.ermaid  at  home,"  iHX. 
The  8iaip]ldad,  a  Poeta.  89S. 
The  Author's  ilefeace  of  Nubilia,  328. 
The  Satires  of  Boiieau,  41  f. 
VA1?0OUVMI'S  Agnciiditare  of  De- 
'     Ton,  «69. 
Voltaire'^  History  of  Charles  XJl.  Ac 

191. 
WAR  in  AHitria,  210. 
Warner's  Tour  through  €arnwan,f7S. 
Watt's  Views  of  the  Hose,   Month, 

0CC.  855. 
WhitJaker's  Exempli  Propria,  189. 
Wood's  Poems,  295. 


^^^...^ . ,  ^.....  w.  - ,  -  —         Wright's  Horx  Ipnica,  7L 

oi^tiir&a^HrrwulQbUg^tlo^  pif  >    .  Zur^'f  Zeno's  Voyages,  490. 
Oath,  405.'  *         '  .  " 

End'  op  Vol.  XXIIL ^ 

Priated  by  GEORGE  SIDNEY,  No.  1,  Nonhumbeiland-Su  Strand,  L«adoa. 
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